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PREFACE. 


It was in June, 1875, as I clianced to be for a day or 
two in Leipzig, that I was unexpectedly invited to prepare 
the Sanskrit grammar for the Indo-European series projected 
by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hart el. After some consideration, 
and consultation with friends, I accepted the task, and have 
since devoted to it what time could be spared from regular 
duties, after the satisfaction of engagements earlier formed. 
If the delay seems a long one, it was nevertheless unavoid¬ 
able ; and I would gladly, in the interest of the work itself, 
have made it still longer. In every such case, it is necess¬ 
ary to make a compromise between measurably satisfying a 
present pressing need, and doing the subject fuller justice 
at the cost of more time; and it seemed as if the call for 
a Sanskrit grammar on a somewhat different plan from those 
already in use — excellent as some of these in many respects 
are — was urgent enough to recommend a speedy com¬ 
pletion of the work begun. 

The objects had especially in view in the preparation 
of this grammar have been the following 

To make a presentation of the facts of the language 
primarily as they show themselves in use in the literature, 
and only secondarily as they are laid down by the native 
grammarians. The earliest European grammars were by the 
necessity of the case chiefly founded on their native prede¬ 
cessors ; and a traditional method was thus established which 
has been perhaps somewhat too closely adhered to, at the 
expense of clearness and of proportion, as well as of scien¬ 
tific truth. Accordingly, my attention has not been directed 
toward a profounder study of the grammatical science of the 
Hindu schools: their teachings I have been contented to take 
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as already reported to Western learners in the existing 
Western grammars. 

To include also in the presentation the forms and con¬ 
structions of the older language, as exhibited in the Veda 
and the Brahmana. G-rassmann’s excellent Index-Vocabulary 
to the Rig-Veda, and my own manuscript one to the Atharva- 
Veda (which I hope soon to be able to make public), gave 
me in full detail the great mass of Vedic material; and this, 
with some assistance from pupils and friends, I have sought 
to complete, as far as the circumstances permitted, from the 
other Vedic texts and from the various works of the Brah¬ 
mana period, both printed and manuscript. 

To treat the language throughout as an accented one, 
omitting nothing of what is known respecting the nature of 
the Sanskrit accent, its changes in combination and infl ection, 
and the tone of individual words — being, in all this, ne¬ 
cessarily dependent especially upon the material presented 
by the older accentuated texts. 

To cast all statements, classifications, and so on, into a 
form consistent with the teachings of linguistic science. In 
doing this, it has been necessary to discard a few of the 
long-used and familiar divisions and terms of Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar — for example, the classification and nomenclature of 
"special tenses" and "general tenses" (which is so indefen¬ 
sible that one can only wonder at its having maintained itself 
so long), the order and terminology of the conjugation-classes, 
the separation in treatment of the facts of inter nal and ex¬ 
ternal euphonic combination, and the like. But care has been 
taken to facilitate the transition from the old to the new; 
and the changes, it is believed, will commend themselves 
to unqualified acceptance. It has been sought also to help 
an appreciation of the character of the language by putting 
its facts as far as possible into a statistical form. In this 
respect the native grammar is especially deficient and mis¬ 
leading. 

Regard has been constantly had to the practical needs 
of the learner of the language, and it has been attempted, 
by due arrangement and by the use of different sizes of 
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type, to make the work as usable by one whose object 
it is to acquire a knowledge of the classical Sanskrit alone 
as those are in which the earlier forms are not included. 
The custom of transliterating all Sanskrit words into Euro¬ 
pean characters, which has become usual in European Sans¬ 
krit grammars, is, as a matter of course, retained through¬ 
out ; and, because of the .difficulty of setting even a small 
Sanskrit type with anything but a large European, it is 
practiced alone in the smaller sizes. 

While the treatment of the facts of the language has 
thus been made a historical one, within the limits of the 
language itself, I have not ventured to make it comparative, 
by bringing in the analogous forms and processes of other 
related languages. To do this, in addition to all that was 
attempted beside, would have extended the work, both in 
content and in time of preparation, far beyond the limits 
assigned to it. And, having decided to leave out this ele¬ 
ment, I have done so consistently throughout. Explanations 
of the origin of forms have also been avoided, for the same 
reason and for others, which hardly call for statement. 

A grammar is necessarily in great part founded on its 
predecessors, and it would be in vain to attempt an acknowl¬ 
edgment in detail of all the aid received from other schol¬ 
ars. I have had at hand always especially the very schol¬ 
arly and reliable brief summary of Kielhorn, the full and 
excellent work of Monier Williams, the smaller grammar of 
Bopp (a wonder of learning and method for the time when 
it was prepared), and the volumes of Benfey and Muller. 
As regards the material of the language, no other aid, of 
course, has been at all comparable with the great Peters¬ 
burg lexicon of Bohtlingk and Roth, the existence of which 
gives by itself a new character to all investigations of the 
Sanskrit language. What I have not found there or in the 
special collections made by myself or by others for me, I 
have called below "not quotable” — a provisional designa¬ 
tion, necessarily liable to correction in detail by the results 
of further researches. For what concerns the verb, its forms 
and their classification and uses, I have had, as every one 
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must have, by far the most aid from Delbrlick. in his Alt- 
indisc lies.Ver bum and his various syntactical contribu¬ 
tions. Former pupils of my own. Prof. Avery and Dr. 
Edgren, have also helped me, in connection with this sub¬ 
ject and with others, in a way and measure that calls for 
public acknowledgment. In respect to the important matter 
of the declension in the earliest language. I have made great 
use of the elaborate paper in the Joum Am. Or. Soc. (print¬ 
ing contemporaneously with this work, and used by me 
almost, but not quite, to the end of the subject) by my 
former pupil Prof. Lanman; my treatment of it is founded 
on his. My manifold obligations to my own teacher, Prof 
Weber of Berlin, also require to be mentioned* among other 
things, I owe to him the) use of his copies of certain un¬ 
published texts of the Brahmana period, not otherwise access¬ 
ible to me, and he was kind enough to look through with 
me my work in its inchoate condition, favoring me with 
valuable suggestions. For this last favor I have likewise to 
thank Prof. Delbrlick — who, moreover, has taken the trouble 
to glance over for a like purpose the greater part of the 
proof-sheets of the grammar, as they came from the press. 
To Dr. L. Sehrbder is due whatever use I have been able 
to make (unfortunately a very imperfect one) of the import¬ 
ant Matriayam-Sankita. 

Of the deficiencies of my work I am. I think, not less 
fully aware than any critic of it even the severest, is likely 
to be. Should it be found to answer its intended purpose 
well enough to come to another edition, my endeavor will 
be to improve and complete it; and I shall be grateful for 
any corrections or suggestions which may aid me in mak¬ 
ing it a more efficient help to the study of the Sanskrit 
language and literature. 

Gotha, July 1879. 


W. D. W. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Brief Account of the Indian Literature. 

It seems desirable to give here such a sketch of the 
history of Indian literature as shall show the relation to 
one another of the different periods and forms of the lan¬ 
guage treated in the following grammar, and the position 
of the works there quoted. 

The name "Sanskrit" [samskrta, 1087 d, ‘adorned, elab¬ 
orated, perfected 5 ), which is popularly applied to the whole 
ancient and sacred language of India, belongs more properly 
only to that dialect which* regulated and established by the 
labors of the native grammarians, has led for the last two 
thousand years or more an artificial life, like that of the 
Latin during most of the same period in Europe, as the 
written and spoken means of communication of the learned 
and priestly caste, and -which even at the present day fills 
that office. It is thus distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the later and derived dialects — as the Prakrit, forms of 
language which have datable monuments from as early as 
the third century before Christ, and which are represented 
by inscriptions and coins, by the speech of the uneducated 
characters in the Sanskrit dramas (see below), and by a 
limited literature; the Pali, a Prakritic dialect which became 
the sacred language of Buddhism in Farther India, and is 
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still in service there as snch; and yet later and more altered 
tongues forming the transition to the languages of Modern 
India And, on the other hand, it is distinguished, but 
very much less sharply and widely, from the older dialects 
or forms of speech presented in the canonical literature, 
the Yeda and Brahmana. 

This fact, of the fixation by learned treatment of an 
authorized mode of expression, which should thenceforth be 
used according to rule in the intercourse of the educated, 
is the caidinal one in Indian linguistic history; and as the 
native grammatical literature has determined the form of 
the language, so it has also to a large extent determined 
the giammatical treatment of the language by European 
scholars. 

Much in the history of the learned movement is still 
obscure, and opinions are at variance even as to points of 
prime consequence. Only the concluding works in the devel¬ 
opment of the grammatical science have been preserved to 
us; and though they are evidently the perfected fruits of a 
long series of learned labors, the records of the latter are 
lost beyond recovery. The time and the place of the cre¬ 
ation of Sanskrit are unknown; and as to its occasion, we 
have only our inferences and conjectures to rely upon. It 
seems, however, altogether likely that the grammatical sense 
of the ancient Hindus was awakened in great measure by 
their study of the traditional sacred texts, and by their com¬ 
parison of its different language with that of contemporary 
use. It is certain that the grammatical study of those texts 
[gaJckas, lit’ly ‘branches 5 ), phonetic and other, was zealously 
and effectively followed in the Brahmanic schools; this is 
attested by our possession of a number of phonetico-gram- 
matical treatises, pratigakhyas [prati gakham, ‘belonging to 
each several text’), one having for subject each principal 
Vedic text, and noting all its peculiarities of form; these, 
both by the depth and exactness of their own researches 
and by the number of authorities which they quote, speak 
plainly of a lively scientific activity continued during a long 
time. What part, on the other hand, the notice of differ- 
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ences between the correct speech of the learned and the 
altered dialects of the vulgar may have borne in the same 
movement is not easy to determine; but it is not customary 
that a language has its proper usages fixed by rule until 
the danger is distinctly felt of its undergoing corruption. 

The labors of the general school of Sanskrit grammar 
reached a climax in the grammarian Panini, whose text-book, 
containing the facts of the language cast into the highly 
artful and difficult form of about four thousand algebraic- 
formula-like rules in the statement and arrangement of 
which brevity alone is had in view, at the cost of distinct¬ 
ness and unambiguousness', became for all after time the 
authoritative, almost sacred, norm of correct speech Re¬ 
specting his period, nothing really definite and trustworthy 
is known, but he is with much probability held to have 
lived some time (two to four centuries) before the Christian 
era. He has had commentators in abundance, and has under¬ 
gone at their hands some measure of amendment and com¬ 
pletion; but he has not been overthrown or superseded. 
The chief and most authoritative commentary on his work 
is that called the MahabhasJiya , -great comment 5 , in which 
Katy ay ana’s strictures on his rules are examined and dis¬ 
cussed by Patanjali. 

A language, even if not a vernacular one, which is in 
tolerably wide and constant use for writing and speaking, 
is, of course, kept in life principally by direct tradition, by 
communication from teacher to scholar and the study and 
imitation of existing texts, and not by the learning of gram¬ 
matical rules; yet the existence of grammatical authority, 
and especially of a single one, deemed infallible and of pre¬ 
scriptive value, could not fail to exert a very strong regu¬ 
lative influence, leading to the avoidance more and more of 
what was, even if lingering in use, inconsistent with his 
teachings, and also, in the constant reproduction of texts, 
to the gradual effacement of whatever they might contain 
that was unapproved. Thus the wdrole more modern litera¬ 
ture of India has been Paninized, so to speak, pressed into 
the mould prepared by him and his school. What are the 
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limits of the artificiality of this process is not yet known 
The attention of special students of the Hindu grammar 
(and the subject is so intricate and difficult that the number 
is exceedingly small of those who have mastered it suffi¬ 
ciently to have a competent opinion on such general matters) 
has been hitherto mainly directed toward determining what 
the Sanskrit according to Panini really is. toward explaining 
the language from the grammar. And. naturally enough, 
in India, or wherever else the leading object is to learn to 
speak and write the language correctly — that is, as author¬ 
ized by the grammarians — that is the proper couise to 
pursue. This, however, is not the way really to understand 
the language. The time must soon come, or it has come 
already, when the endeavor shall be instead to explain the 
grammar from the language; to test in all details, so far 
as shall be found possible, the reason of Panini’s rules 
(which contain not a little that seems problematical, or even 
sometimes perverse), to determine what and how much 
genuine usage he had everywhere as foundation, and what 
traces may be left in the literature of usages possessing an 
inherently authorized character, though unratified by him. 

By the term "classical'’ or "later’ language, then, as 
constantly used below in the grammar, is meant the lan¬ 
guage of those literary monuments which are written in con¬ 
formity with the rules of the native grammar: virtually, the 
whole proper Sanskrit literature. For although parts of this 
are doubtless earlier than Panini, it is impossible to tell 
just what parts, or how far they have escaped in their style 
the levelling influence of the grammar The whole, too, 
may be called so far an artificial literature as it is written 
in a phonetic form (see grammar, 103) which never can 
have been a truly vernacular and living one. Nearly all of 
it is metrical: not poetic works only, but narratives, histories 
(so far as anything deserving that name can be said to exist), 
and scientific treatises of every variety, are done into verse; 
a prose and a prose literature (except in the commentaries) 
hardly has an existence. Of linguistic history there is next 
to nothing in it all; but only a history of style, and this 
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for the most part showing a gradual depravation, an increase 
of artificiality and an intensification of certain more unde¬ 
sirable features of the language — such as the use of pas¬ 
sive constructions and of participles instead of verbs, and 
the substitution of compounds for sentences. 

This being the condition of the later literature, it is of 
so much the higher consequence that there is an earlier 
literature, to which the suspicion of artificiality does not 
attach, or attaches at least only in a minimal degree, which 
has a truly vernacular character, and abounds in prose as 
well as verse. 

The results of the very earliest literary productiveness 
of the Indian people are the hymns with which, when they 
had only crossed the threshold of the country, and when 
their geographical horizon was still limited to the river- 
basin of the Indus with its tributaries, they praised their 
gods, the deified powers of nature, and accompanied the 
rites of their comparatively simple worship. At what period 
these were made and sung cannot be determined with any 
approach to accuracy: it may have been as early as 2000 
B.C. They were long handed down by oral tradition, pre¬ 
served by the care, and increased by the additions and 
imitations, of succeeding generations; the mass was ever 
growing, and, with the change of habits and beliefs and 
religious practices, was becoming variously applied — sung 
in chosen extracts, mixed with other material into liturgies, 
adapted with more or less of distortion to help the needs 
of a ceremonial which was coming to be of immense elab¬ 
oration and intricacy. And, at some time in the course 
of this history, there was made for preservation a great col¬ 
lection of the hymn-material, mainly its oldest and most 
genuine part, to the extent of over a thousand hymns and 
ten thousand verses, arranged accoiding to traditional author¬ 
ship and to subject and length of hymn: this collection is 
the Rig-Veda , : Veda of verses (re) or hymns 5 . Other col¬ 
lections were made also out of the same general mass of 
traditional material: doubtless later, although the inter¬ 
relations of this period are as yet too unclear to allow of 
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our speaking with entire confidence as to anything concern¬ 
ing them. Thus, the Sama- Veda. ‘Veda of chants [adman ]\ 
containing only about a sixth as much, its verses neaily all 
found in the Rig-Veda also, but appearing here with nume¬ 
rous differences of reading; these were passages put together 
for chanting at the soma-sacrifices. Again, collections called 
by the compiehensive name of Yajur- Vecia, ‘Veda of sac¬ 
rificial formulas [yajus] these contained not verses alone, 
but also numerous prose utterances, mingled with the foimer 
in the order in which they were practically employed in 
the ceremonies, they weie strictly liturgical collections. Of 
these, there are in existence several texts, which have their 
mutual differences the Vajasaneyi-Samhitci (in two slightly 
discordant versions, Madhyandina and Kama , sometimes 
also called the White Yajur-Veda, and the various and 
considerably differing texts of the Black Yajur-Veda, namely 
the Taittiriya-Samldta , the Mdiirdyanl - Samhitd, and the 
Keith aka (the two last not yet published;. Finally, another 
historical collection, like the Rig-Veda, but made up mainly 
of later and less accepted material, and called (among other 
less current names) the Atharva-Veda , ‘Veda of the Ath- 
arvans (a legendary priestly family) 5 ; it is somewhat more 
than half as bulky as the Rig-Veda, and contains a certain 
amount of material corresponding to that of the latter, and 
also a number of brief prose passages. To this last col¬ 
lection is very generally refused in the orthodox literature 
the name of Veda, but for us it is the most interesting of 
all, after the Rig-Veda. because it contains the largest 
amount of hymn-material (or mantra, as it is called, in 
distinction from the prose brahmana), and in a language 
which, though distinctly less antique than that of the other, 
is nevertheless truly Vedic. Two versions of it are extant, 
one of them only in a single known manuscript. 

A not insignificant body of like material, and of various 
period (although doubtless in the main belonging to the 
latest time of Vedic productiveness, and in part perhaps 
the imitative work of a yet more modem time), is scattered 
through the texts to be later described, the Brahmanas and 
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the Sutras . To assemble and sift and compare it is now 
one of the pressing needs of Yedic study. 

The fundamental divisions of the Yedic literature here 
mentioned all have had their various schools of sectaries, 
each of these with a text of its own, shoving some differ¬ 
ences from those of the other schools * but those mentioned 
above are all that aie now known to be in existence; and 
the chance of the discovery of others grows every year 
smaller. 

The labor of the schools in the conservation of their 
sacred texts was extraordinary, and has been crowned with 
such success that the text of each school, whatever may 
be its differences from those of other schools, is virtually 
without various readings, preserved with all its peculiarities 
of dialect, and its smallest and most exceptional traits of 
phonetic form, pure and unobscured. It is not the place 
here to describe the means by which, in addition to the 
religious care of the sectaries, this accuracy w^as secured: 
forms of text, lists of peculiarities and treatises upon them, 
and so on. When this kind of care began in the case of 
each text, and what of original character may have been 
effaced before it, or lost in spite of it, cannot be told. But 
it is certain that the Vedic records furnish, on the whole, 
a wonderfully accurate and trustworthy picture of a form of 
ancient Indian language (as well as ancient Indian beliefs 
and institutions) which was a natural and undistorted one, 
and which goes back a good way behind the classical San¬ 
skrit. Its differences from the latter the following treatise 
endeavors to show in detail. 

Along with the verses and sacrificial formulas and 
phrases in the texts of the Black Yajur-Veda are given 
long prose sections, in wiiick the ceremonies are described, 
their meaning and the reason of the details and the accom¬ 
panying utterances are discussed and explained, illustrative 
legends are reported or fabricated, and various speculations, 
etymological and other, are indulged in. Such matter comes 
to be called brahmana (apparently ‘relating to the brahman 
or worship 5 ). In the White Yajur-Veda, it is separated into 
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a work by itself, beside the samhita or text of verses and 
formulas,' and is called the Catapatha-Brahmana , ‘Brahmana 
of a hundred ways’. Other similar collections are found, be¬ 
longing to various other schools of Yedic study, and they 
bear the common name of Brahmaria , with the name of the 
school, or some other distinctive title, prefixed. Thus, the 
Aitareya and KmshUaki-Brahmanas, belonging to the 
schools of the Big-Veda, the Pancavinga and Shadvihga- 
Brahmanas and other minor works, to the Sama-Veda; the 
Gopatha-Brahmana , to the Atharva-Veda; and a Jdimini- 
Brahma?ia y to the Sama-Veda, has just (Burnell) been dis¬ 
covered in India; the Taittiriya-Brahmana is a collection 
of mingled mantra and brahmana , like the samhita of the 
same name, but supplementary and later. These works aie 
likewise regarded as canonical by the schools, and are learn¬ 
ed by their sectaries w T ith the same extreme care which is 
devoted to the samhitas , and their condition of textual 
preservation is of a kin died excellence. To a certain 
extent, there is among them the possession of common 
material: a fact the bearings of which are not yet fully 
understood. 

Notwithstanding the inanity of no small part of their 
contents, the Brahman as are of a high order of interest in 
their bearings on the history of Indian institutions; and 
philologically they are not less important, since they re¬ 
present a form of language in most respects intermediate 
between the classical and that of the Vedas, and offer spe¬ 
cimens on a large scale of a prose style, and of one wdiich 
is in the main a natural and freely developed one — the 
oldest and most primitive Indo-European prose. 

Beside the Brahmanas are sometimes found later ap¬ 
pendices, of a similar character, called Aranyakas (Torest- 
sections’j: as the Aitareya-Aranyaka y Taittiriya-Aranyaka , 
Brhad-Aranyaka , and so on. And from some of these, or 
even from the Brahmanas, are extracted the earliest TJpa- 
nishads (Sittings, lectures on sacred subjects 5 ) — which, 
however, are continued and added to down to a compara¬ 
tively modern time. The Upanishads are one of the lines 
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by which the Brahmana literature passes over into the later 
theological literature. 

Another line of transition is shown in the Sutras (lines, 
rules’). The works thus named are analogous with the 
Brahmanas in that they belong to the schools of Yedic 
study and are named from them, and that they deal with 
the religious ceremonies: treating them, however, in the 
way of prescription, not of dogmatic explanation. They, 
too, contain some mantra or hymn-material, not found to 
occur elsew T here. In part graata or kalpa-sutras\ they take 
up the great sacrificial ceremonies, with which the Brah¬ 
manas have to do, in part (grhya-sutras), they teach the 
minor duties of a pious householder; in some cases (sci- 
mayacamka-sutras) they lay down the general obligations of 
one w T hose life is in accordance with prescribed duty. And 
out of the last two, or especially the last, come by natural 
development the law-books (dharma-gastras), which make 
a conspicuous figure in the later literature, the oldest and 
most noted of them being that called by the name of 
Mam *an outgrowth, it is believed, of the Manava Yedic 
school); to which are added that of Yajnavalkya. and many 
others. 

Respecting the chronology of this development, or the 
date of any class of writings, still more of any individual 
work, the less that is said the better. All dates given in 
Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again. Every important w T ork has undergone so many more 
or less transforming changes before leaching the form in 
which it comes to us, that the question of original con¬ 
struction is complicated w r ith that of final redaction. It is 
so with the law-book of Manu, just mentioned, which has 
well-founded claims to being regarded as one of the very 
oldest w T orks of the proper Sanskrit literature, if not the 
oldest (it is variously assigned, to periods from six centuries 
before Christ to soon after Christ). It is so, again, in a 
still more striking degree, wdth the great legendary epic of 
the Mahabharata . The ground-work of this is doubtless of 
very early date; but it has served as a text into which 
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a work by itself, beside the samhita or text of verses and 
formulas, and is called the Catapatha-Brahmaiia , 'Brahmana 
of a hundred ways’. Other similar collections are found, be¬ 
longing to various other schools of Vedic study, and they 
bear the common name of Brahmana , with the name of the 
school, or some other distinctive title, prefixed. Thus, the 
Aitareya and Kaushltaki - Brahmanas y belonging to the 
schools of the Big-Veda, the Pancavinga and Shadvinga - 
Brahmanas and other minor works, to the Sama-Veda; the 
Gopatha-Brakmana , to the Atharva-Veda; and a Jciimini - 
Bi'ahmana , to the Sama-Veda, has just (Burnell) been dis¬ 
covered in India; the Tdittirly a-Brahmana is a collection 
of mingled mantra and brahmana , like the samhita of the 
same name, but supplementary and later These works are 
likewise regarded as canonical by the schools, and are learn¬ 
ed by their sectaries with the same extreme care which is 
devoted to the samhitas , and their condition of textual 
preservation is of a kindred excellence. To a certain 
extent, there is among them the possession of common 
material: a fact the bearings of which are not yet fully 
understood. 

Notwithstanding the inanity of no small part of their 
contents, the Brahmanas are of a high order of interest in 
their bearings on the history of Indian institutions; and 
philologically they are not less important, since they re¬ 
present a form of language in most respects intermediate 
between the classical and that of the Vedas, and offer spe¬ 
cimens on a large scale of a prose style, and of one which 
is in the main a natural and freely developed one — the 
oldest and most primitive Indo-European prose. 

Beside the Brahmanas are sometimes found later ap¬ 
pendices, of a similar character, called Aranyakas (‘forest- 
sections’) : as the Aitar eya- Ar anyaka, Taittiriya-Aranyaka , 
Brhad-Aranyaka, and so on. And from some of these, or 
even from the Brahmanas, are extracted the earliest Upa - 
nishads (‘sittings, lectures on sacred subjects’) — which, 
however, are continued and added to down to a compara¬ 
tively modern time. The Upanishads are one of the lines 
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by which the Brahmana literature passes over into the later 
theological literature. 

Another line of transition is shown in the Sutras (lines, 
rules’j. The works thus named are analogous with the 
Brahmanas in that they belong to the schools of Yedic 
study and are named from them, and that they deal with 
the religious ceremonies: treating them, however, in the 
way of prescription, not of dogmatic explanation. They, 
too, contain some ma?itra or hymn-material, not found to 
occur elsewhere. In part grauta or kalpa-sutrasl they take 
up the great sacrificial ceremonies, with which the Brah¬ 
manas have to do, in part (grhya-sutras) 3 they teach the 
minor duties of a pious householder; in some cases (sa- 
mayacarika-sutras) they lay down the general obligations of 
one whose life is in accordance with prescribed duty. And 
out of the last two* or especially the last, come by natural 
development the law-books (dharma-gastras) , which make 
a conspicuous figure in the later literature * the oldest and 
most noted of them being that called by the name of 
Manu v an outgrowth, it is believed, of the Manava Yedic 
school]; to "which are added that of Yajnavalkya. and many 
others. 

Respecting the chronology of this development, or the 
date of any class of writings, still more of any individual 
work, the less that is said the better. All dates given in 
Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again. Every important work has undergone so many more 
or less transforming changes before reaching the form in 
which it comes to us, that the question of original con¬ 
struction is complicated with that of final redaction. It is 
so with the law-book of Manu, just mentioned, which has 
well-founded claims to being regarded as one of the very 
oldest works of the proper Sanskrit literature, if not the 
oldest (it is variously assigned, to periods from six centuries 
before Christ to soon after Christ). It is so, again, in a 
still more striking degree, with the great legendary epic of 
the Mahdbharata. The ground-work of this is doubtless of 
very early date; but it has served as a text into which 
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materials of various character and period have been inwoven, 
until it has become a heterogeneous mass, a kind of cyclo¬ 
pedia for the warrior-caste, hard to separate into its con¬ 
stituent parts. The story of Nala, and the philosophical 
poem Bhagavad-Giia . are two of the most noted of its 
episodes. The Rdmdyanci , the other most famous epic, 
is a work of another kind: though also worked over and 
more or less altered in its transmission to our time, it is 
the production, in the main, of a single author (Valmlki); 
and it is generally believed to be in part allegorical, re¬ 
presenting the introduction of Aryan culture and dominion 
into Southern India. By its side stand a number of minor 
epics, of various authorship and period, as the Raghmanga 
(ascribed to the dramatist Kalidasa], the Maghakdvya , the 
j Bhattikmya (the last, written chiefly with the grammatical 
intent of illustrating by use as many as possible of the 
numerous formations which, through taught by the gram¬ 
marians, find no place in the literature) 

The Pur anas t a large class of works mostly of immense 
extent, are best mentioned in connection with the epics. 
They are pseudo-historical and prophetic in character, of 
modern date, and of very small value. Real history finds 
no place in Sanskrit literature, nor is there any conscious 
historical element in any of the works composing it. 

Lyric poetry is represented by many works, some of 
which, as the Meghadata and Gitagovinda , are of no mean 
order of merit. 

The drama is a still more noteworthy and important 
branch. The first indications of dramatical inclination and 
capacity on the part of the Hindus are seen in certain 
hymns of the Veda, where a mythological or legendary 
situation is conceived dramatically, and set forth in the 
form of a dialogue — well-known examples are the dialogue 
of Sarama and the Panis, that of Yama and his sister Yarn!, 
that of Yasishtha and the rivers, that of Agni and the other 
gods — but there are no extant intermediaries between these 
and the standard drama. The beginnings of the latter date 
from a peiiod when in actual life the higher and educated 
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characters used Sanskrit, and the lower and uneducated used 
the popular dialects derived from it, the Prakrits; and their 
dialogue reflects this condition of things. Then, however, 
learning (not to call it pedantry') intervened, and stereotyped 
the new element; a Prakrit grammar grew up beside the 
Sanskrit grammar, according to the rules of which Prakrit 
could he made indefinitely on a substrate of Sanskrit; and 
none of the existing dramas need to date from the time of 
vernacular use of Prakrit, while most or all of them are 
undoubtedly much later. Among the dramatic authors, 
Kalidasa is incomparably the chief, and his Cakuntala as 
distinctly his masterpiece His date has been a matter of 
much inquiry and controversy; it is doubtless some cen¬ 
turies later than our era. The only other work deserving 
to be mentioned along with Kalidasas is the Mrchakatl of 
Cudraka, also of questionable period, but believed to be 
the oldest of the extant dramas 

A partly dramatic character belongs also to the fable, 
in -which animals are represented as acting and speaking. 
The most noted works in this department are the Panca- 
tantra , which through Persian and Semitic versions has made 
its way all over the world, and contributes a considerable 
quota to the fable-literature of every European language, 
and, partly founded on it, the comparatively recent and 
popular Hitopadega (‘salutary instruction 5 ) 

Two of the leading departments of Sanskrit scientific 
literature, the legal and the grammatical, have been already 
sufficiently noticed; of those remaining, the most important 
by far is the philosophical The beginnings of philosophic¬ 
al speculation are seen already in some of the later hymns 
of the Yeda, more abundantly in the Brahmanas and Aran- 
yakas„ and then especially in the Upanishads The evo¬ 
lution and historic relation of the systems of philosophy, 
and the age of their text-books, are matters on which much 
obscurity still rests. There are six systems of primary rank, 
and reckoned as orthodox, although really Standing in no 
accordance with approved religious doctrines. All of them 
seek the same end., the emancipation of the soul from the 
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necessity of continuing its existence in a succession of 
bodies, and its unification with the All-soul; but they 
differ in regard to the means by which they seek to attain 
this end. 

The astronomical science of the Hindus is a reflection 
of that of Greece, and its literature is of recent date; but 
as mathematicians, in arithmetic and geometry, they have 
shown more independence. Their medical science, although 
its beginnings go back even to the Veda, in the use of 
medicinal plants with accompanying incantations, is of little 
account, and its proper literature by no means ancient. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ALPHABET. 

1. The natives of India write their ancient and sacred 
language in a variety of alphabets — generally, in each 
part of the country, in the same alphabet which they use 
for their own vernacular. The mode of writing, however, 
which is employed throughout the heart of Aryan India, or 
in Hindustan proper, is alone adopted by European scholars: 
it is called the devanagari. 

This name is of doubtful origin and value. A more comprehensive name 
is nagari (perhaps, ; of the city’); and deva-ndgarl is ‘nagari of the gods,’ 
or £ of the Brahmans.’ 

2. Much that relates to the history of the Indian alphabets is still 
obscure. The earliest written monuments of known date in the country are 
the inscriptions containing the edicts of Agoka or Piyadasi, of about the 
middle of the third century B. 0. They are in two different systems of 
characters, of which one shows distinct signs of derivation from a Semitic 
source, while the other is also probably, though much less evidently, of the 
same origin (Burnell). From the latter, the Lath , or Southern A$oka cha¬ 
racter (of Girnar), come the later Indian alphabets, both those of the northern 
Aryan languages, and those of the southern Dravidian languages The 
nagari , devandgari , Bengali, Guzerati, and others, are varieties of its northern 
derivatives, and with them are related some of the alphabets of peoples 
outside of India — as in Tibet and Farther India — who have adopted Hindu 
culture or religion 

There is reason to believe that writing was first employed m India for 
practical purposes — for correspondence and business and the like — and 
only by degrees came to be applied also to literary use. The literature, to 
a great extent, and the more fully m proportion to its claimed sanctity and 
authority, ignores all written record, and assumes to be kept in existence by 
oral tradition alone 

3. Of the devandgari itself there are minor varieties, depending on 
differences of locality or of period, as also of individual hand (see examples 

Whitney, Grammar. 1 
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in Weber’s catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit MSS., in Rajendralala Mitra’s 
notices of MSS. m Indian libraries, m the published fac-similes of in¬ 
scriptions, and so on); and these are m some measure reflected m the type 
prepared for printing, both in India and m Europe But a student who 
makes himself familiar with one style of printed characters will have little 
diftlculty with the others, and will soon learn, by practice, to read the manu¬ 
scripts. A few specimens of types other than those used m this work will 
be given m an Appendix. 

On account of the difficulty of combining them with the smaller sizes 
of our Roman and Italic type, the devariagari characters will be used below r 
only m connection with the first or largest size. And, m accordance with 
the laudable usage of recent grammars, they will, wherever given, be also 
transliterated in italic letters; while the latter alone will be used m the 
other sizes 

4. The student may be advised to try to familiarize himself 
from the start with the devariagari mode of writing. At the same 
time, it is not necessary that he should do so until, having 
learned the principal paradigms, he comes to begin reading and 
analysing and parsing; and many will find the latter the more 
practical, and in the end equally or more effective, way. 


5. The characters of the devariagari alphabet, and the 
European letters which will be used in transliterating them, 
are as follows: 




short. 

long 







i Vi a 

2 a 





Vowels : 

palatal 

3 ^ i 

C 

‘ 3 * 





simple 

labial 

5 "3 'll 

o 23T u 






lingual 

7 $T r 

8 f 






dental 

9 FT / 

C. 

fio ?] 





diph¬ 

f palatal 

ii ^ e 

-X _ , 

12 ai 





thongs 

l labial 

13 £TT o 

u 3ETT au 





Yisarga 


15 t h 






Anusvara 


16 A I 

; 

ii or m (see 

73) 






surd 

smd asp. sonant 

son asp 

nasal 


guttural 

17 k 

is H kh w If 

9 

20 q gh 

« V 

n 


palatal 

22 tf C 

23 011 24 sf 

J 

25 tfT jll 

26 Of 

n 

Mutes < 

lingual 

27 Z t 

23 6> t'h 29 3" 

d 

3o l<> dh 

31 Ilf 

n 


dental 

32 CT t 

33 2f til 34 CjT 

d 

35 £f dh 

36 **f 

n 


. labial 

37 ^ P 

3S Cf? pll 39 5f 

b 

40 If ill 

4i 

m 
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Semivowels >j 

Sibilants j 
Aspiration 


palatal & TJ y 
lingual 43 ^ r 
dental u l 
labial & ^ v 
palatal 46 5T g 
lingual 47 s 
dental 4 s H s 

49 Jl 


To these may be added a lingual I '3b, which in some of 
the Vedic texts takes the place of Z d when occurring between 
two vowels (54). 

0. A few other sounds, recognized by the theories of the 
Hindu grammarians, but either having no sepaiate characters to 
represent them, or only very rarely and exceptionally written, 
will be noticed below (71, 230; Such are the guttural and 
labial breathings, the nasal semivowels, and others. 

7. The Older of arrangement given above is that in 
which the sounds are catalogued and described by the native 
grammarians; and it has been adopted by European scholars 
as the alphabetic order, for indexes,, dictionaries, etc. (to 
the Hindus, the idea of an alphabetic arrangement for such 
practical uses is wanting). 

In some works (as the Petersburg lexicon), a visarga which is regarded 
as equivalent to and exchangeable with a sibilant (172) is, though written 
as visarga , given the alphabetic place of the sibilant 

8 . The theory of the devanagarl , as of the other In¬ 
dian modes of writing, is syllabic and consonantal. 
That is to say, it regards as the written unit, not the simple 
sound, but the syllable [aksara ); and further, as the sub¬ 
stantial part of the syllable, the consonant (or the consonants) 
preceding the vowel — this latter being merely implied, 
or. if written, being written by a subordinate sign attached 
to the consonant. 

9 . Hence follow these two principles: 

A. The forms of the vowel-characters given in the 

1 * 
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alphabetic scheme above are used only when the vowel 
forms a syllable by itself, or is not combined with a pre¬ 
ceding consonant: that is, when it is initial, or preceded 
by another vowel. In combination with a consonant, other 
modes of representation are used. 

B. If more consonants than one precede the vowel, 
forming with it a single syllable, their characters must be 
combined into a single compound character. 

Ordinary Hindu usage does not divide the words of a sen¬ 
tence, any more than the syllables of a word, a final consonant 
is combined into one syllable with the initial vowel or conso¬ 
nant of the next following word. 

10. Under A, it is to be noticed that the modes of 
indicating a vowel combined with a preceding consonant 
are as follows: 

a. The short Ef a has no written sign at all: the con- 
sonant-sign itself implies a following a, unless some other 
vowel-sign is attached to it (or else the virama: 11). Thus 
the consonant-signs as given above in the alphabetic scheme 
are really the signs of the syllables ha, Mia, etc. etc. (to ha). 

b. The long a is written by a perpendicular stroke 

after the consonant: thus., 371 ha, 3T dha, hd 

c. Short ^ i and long ^ I, by a similar stroke, which 
for short i is placed before the consonant and for long 1 is 
placed after it, and in either case is connected with the 
consonant by a hook above the upper line: thus, fa hi , 
fa hii m bid, 5ft bhi; H ni 1 fa ni. 

The hook above, turning to the left or to the right, is historically the 
essential part of the character, having been originally the whole of it; the 
hooks were only later prolonged, so as to reach all the way down beside 
the consonant. In the MSS., they almost never have the horizontal stroke 
drawn across them above, though this is added m all the printed forms of 
the characters *. 


* Thus, originally % H, ^ki-m the MSS, f%, Sff|; m print, {%, ^ 
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d. The w-sounds, short and long, are written by hooks 
attached to the lower end of the consonant-sign: thus, 
hit, m ku; Z du . Z du. On account of the necessities of 

O * CN ' 

combination, du and du are somewhat disguised: thus, T. 

; and the forms with \ r and ^ h are still more irre¬ 
gular: thus, ru, % ru; g? hu, hu. 

e. The r-vowels, short and long, are written by a sub¬ 
joined hook, single or double, opening toward the right: 

thus, Zft hr, hr; Z dr, Z df. In the 7^-sign, the hooks 

are usually attached to the middle: thus, ^ hr , hr. 

As to the combination of r with preceding r, see below, 14. 

f. The Z-yowel is written with a reduced form of its 
full initial character: thus, oft hi: the corresponding long 
has no real occurrence (23\ but would be written with a 
similar reduced sign. 

g. The diphthongs are written by strokes, single or 
double, above the upper line, combined, for m o and §t 
du, with the a-sign after the consonant: thus, 3ft he, % 
hai; ho, hau. 

In some devanagari MSS. (as in the Bengali alphabet), the single stroke 
above, or one of the double ones, is replaced by a sign like the d-sign 

*~N _ 

before the consonant* thus, PR fee, m hai, [=fTI ho, RH hau. 

11 . A consonant-sign, however, is capable of being 
made to signify the consonant-sound alone, without an 
added vowel, by having written beneath it a stroke called 
the virdma (Test, stop 5 ): thus, h, d, h. 

Since, as was pointed out above, the Hindus write the words of a 
sentence continuously, like one woid (9, end), the virdma is m general called 
for only when a final consonant occurs before a pause But it is also occasion¬ 
ally resorted to by scribes, or in print, in order to avoid an awkward or 
difficult combination of consonant-signs*, and it is used freely in published 
texts which for the convenience of beginners have their words printed sepa¬ 
rately 

12 . Under B, it is to be noticed that the consonant 
combinations are for the most part not at all difficult to 
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make or to recognise for one who is familiar with the 
simple signs. The characteristic part of a consonant-sign 
that is to he added to another is taken ^to the exclusion 
of the horizontal or of the perpendicular framing-line, or 
of both, and they are put together according to conveni¬ 
ence, either side by side, or one above the other: in some 
combinations either arrangement is allowed. The consonant 
that is to be pronounced first is set before the other in the 
one order, and above it in the other order. 

Examples of the side-by-side arrangement are. IT J gga , 
ST jja , QJ pya, ^ nma, c^T ttha , bhya , W\ ska, EtTj sna , 

tka. 

Examples of the above-and-below arrangement are: 
In kka , ^ cca , ^ nja, \ dda , H W 

13. In some cases, however, there is more or less 
abbreviation or disguise of the independent form of a con- 
sonant-sign in combination. 

Thus, of ^ k in WT kta , *37 kla; and in ^HT kna etc.; 
of rT ^ in fF tta: 
of d in ^ "K dna , etc.; 

of and of y, when following other consonants: 
thus, m kya , faa, m nya , cfma, ^T 

kya, ET dhya; 

of 5T f, which generally becomes ST when followed 
by a consonant: thus, gca , W &U gya. The 

same change is usual when a vowel-sign is added below^: 
thus, ST gu, ST pr. 

o 

Other combinations, of not quite obvious value, axe 
IT nna, lla, IT <*$a, * c?Ma, ^ ^ and the 

compounds of A: as Ima, ^ hna. 

In a case or two, no trace of the constituent letters is 
recognisable: thus, 5T ksa, jfia. 

semivowel J r, in making combinations with 
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other consonants, is treated in a wholly peculiar manner, 
analogous with that of the vowels. If pronounced before 
another consonant or consonant-combination), it is written 
with a hook above, opening to the right (like the subjoined 
sign of T; 10 e): thus, Sfr rka , T? rsa (fP rtsna). If pro¬ 
nounced after another consonant (alone or in combination), 
it is written with a slanting stroke below: thus, H gra ) 
W pra* sra and ZZJ grya , £T srva) ; and, with modifica¬ 
tions of the preceding consonant-sign like those noted above, 
tra , gra, % dr a. 

When ^ r is to be combined with a following M r, it 
is the vowel wiiich is written in full, with its initial char¬ 
acter, and the consonant in subordination to it: thus, 
W rr. 

15. Further combinations, of three, or four, or even 
five consonant-signs, are made according to the same rules. 
Examples are: 

of three consonants, ff ttva, ddhya , dry a , zj 

dry a, r uJ dhrya , psva : 5JJ gey a , sty a, hvya ; 

of four consonants, WJ ktrya , nJcsyo , strya, 
rFTJ tsmya; 

of five consonants, fFTJ rtsnya . 

The manuscripts, and the type-fonts as well, differ from one another 
more m their management of consonant combinations than in any other 
respect, often having peculiarities which one needs a little practice to under¬ 
stand. It is quite useless to give m a grammar the whole series of possible 
combinations (many of them excessively rare) which are provided for in any 
given type-font, or even m all. There is nothing which due familiarity 
with the simple signs and with the above rules of combination will not enable 
the student to analyse and explain. 

16. A sign called the avagraha (‘separator’) — namely, 
^ — is used in the manuscripts, sometimes in the manner 
of a hyphen, sometimes as a mark of hiatus, sometimes to 
mark the elision of initial a after final ^ e or Eft o (135). 
In printed texts, especially European, it is ordinarily limited 
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to the use last mentioned: thus, FT SsteH te ‘ bruvan , HT •S sMlrl 

O *\ v 

so c bravit, for te abruvan 3 so abravit . 

The sign 0 is used to mark an omission of something. 
In some texts, it has also the value of a hyphen. 

Signs of punctuation are I and II. 

17. The numeial figures are 

m M U 4, 6, b 7, r 8 § 9. 0 0. 

In combination, to express larger numbers, they are 
used in precisely the same way with European digits: thus, 
25, ^0 630, \000 1000, 1879. 

18. The Hindu grammarians call the different sounds, and 
the characters representing them, by a kara (‘maker’) added to 
the sound of the letter, if a vowel, or to the letter followed by 
a, if a consonant. Thus, the sound or character a is called 
akara , k is kakara; and so on. But the kara is also omitted, 
and a , la , etc. are used alone. The r, however, is never called 
rakara, but only ra or repha (‘snarl’ the only example of a 
specific name for an alphabetic element of its class). The a?iu- 
svara and visarga are also known by these names alone. 


CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEM OF SOUNDS ; PRONUNCIATION. 

I. Vowels. 

19. The a, i, and u-y ow els. The Sanskrit has these 
three earliest and most universal vovrels of Indo-European 
language, in both short and long form — a and £TT a, 
^ i and | % 3 u and ^37 u. They are to be pronounced in 
the "Continental” or "Italian” manner — as in far or father, 
pin and pique, pull and rule. 

20. The a is the openest vowel, an utterance from the ex- 
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panded throat, it stands, therefore, in no relation of kindred 
with any of the classes of consonantal sounds The i and n are 
close vowels, made with marked approach of the aiticulating 
organs to one another i is palatal, and shades through y into 
the palatal and guttural consonant-classes, u is similarly related, 
through v, to the labial class, as involving in its utterance a 
narrowing and rounding of the lips. 

The Panmean scheme (commentary to Pamni’s grammar, 1 .1. 9j classes, a 
as guttural but apparently only in order to give that series as well a* the 
rest a vowel* no one of the Prati$akhyas puts a into one class with k etc 
All these authorities concur in calling the i and w-vowels respectively palatal 
and labial 

21. The shoit a is not pronounced in India with the full 
openness of a, as its corresponding shoit, but usually as the 
^neutral vowel” (English so-called short w”, of but, son, blood, 
etc ]. This peculiarity appears very early, being acknowledged 
by Panini and by two of the Praticakhyas (APr.i 36, VPr i 
72), which call the utterance samvrta , ‘covered up, dimmed’. 
It is, however, of course not original, and it is justly wont to 
be ignored by Western scholars (except those who have studied 
in India) 

22. The a-vowels are the prevailing vowel-sounds of the 
language, being about twice as frequent as all the others (in¬ 
cluding diphthongs) taken together. The e-vowels, again, are 
about twice as numerous as the w-vowels. And, in each pair, 
the short vowel is more than twice (2^2 to 3 times) as common 
as the long. 

For more precise estimates of frequency, of these and of the other 
alphabetic elements, and for the way in which they were obtained, see 
below, 75. 

23. The r and Z-vowels. To the three simple vo¬ 
wels already mentioned the Sanskrit adds two others, the 
r-vowels and the 7-vowel, both of them plainly generated 
by the abbreviation of syllables containing a ^ r oi 3 / 
along with another vowel: the M V coming (almost always: 
see 237, 241-3) from ar or ( ra, the FT 7 from #7. 

Some of the Hindu grammarians add to the alphabet also a long l ; 
but this is only for the sake of an artificial symmetry, since the sound does 
not occur m a single genuine word m the language 

24. The vowel r is simply a smooth or untiilled 
r-sound, assuming a vocalic office in syllable-making — 
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as, by a like abbreviation, it has done also in certain Sla¬ 
vonic languages The vowel 5T / is an /-sound similarly 
uttered — like the English /-vowel m such words as able, 
angle, addle . 

The modern Hindus pronounce these vowels as ri 3 ri , li 
or even Irt), having long lost the habit and the facility of 
giving a vowel value to the pure r and /-sounds Their example 
is widely followed by European scholars, and hence also the 
[distorting and quite objectionable) transliterations ri, ri, li. 
There is no real difficulty in acquiring and practising the tiue 
utterance 

Some of the grammarians (see APr. 1 37, note) attempt to define more 
nearly the way rn which, m these vowels, a real r or i-element is combined 
with something else. 

25. Like their corresponding semivowels, r and Z, these 
vowels belong respectively in the general lingual and dental class¬ 
es , the euphonic influence of r and f (180) shows this clearly. 
They are so ranked in the Paninean scheme , but the Praticakhyas 
in general strangely class them with the jihvamuViya sounds, our 
"gutturals"’. 

26. The short r is found in every variety of word and of 
position, and is not rare, being just about as frequent as long u. 
Long f is very much more unusual, occurring only in certain 
plural cases of noun-stems in r (374, 378) The l is met with 
only in some of the forms and derivatives of a single not very 
common verbal root Help). 

27. The diphthongs. Of the four diphthongs, two, 
the 1£ e and E(T o, are in great part original Indo-European 
sounds. In the Sanskrit, they wear the aspect of being 
products of the increment or strengthening of \ i and 3 u 
respectively; and they are called the corresponding guna- 
vowels to the latter (see below, 235) The other two, \ di 
and ft au , are by the prevalent and preferable opinion held 
to be of peculiar Sanskrit growth (there is no certain trace 
of them to be found even in the Zend); they are also in 
general results of another and higher increment of ^ i and 
3 u 7 to which they are called the corresponding vrddhi- 
vowels (below, 235), But all are likewise sometimes gene- 
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rated by euphonic combination (127); and 3ETT o, especially, 
is common as result of the alteration of a final ^ as il75). 

28. The ^ e and o are, both in Lidia and in Eu¬ 
rope, usually pronounced as they are transliterated — that 
is, as long e (English 'dong or e in they ) and o-sounds, 
without diphthongal character. 

Such they apparently already were to the authors of the 
Praticakhyas, which, while ranking them as diphthongs isan- 
dhyaksara ), give rules respecting their pronunciation in a manner 
implying them to be virtually unitary sounds But their euphonic 
treatment (131-4) clearly shows them to have been still at the 
period when the euphonic laws established themselves, as they 
of course were at their origin, real diphthongs, ai (a —f— «} and 
au (a + u) From them, on the same evidence, the heavier or 
vrddhi diphthongs were distinguished by the length of their a- 
element, as at (a + ?) and au [a + w). 

The recognisable distinctness of the two elements m the vrddhi-d iph- 
thongs is noticed by the Praticakhyas (see APr i 40, note), but the relation 
of those elements is either defined as equal, or the a is made of less quan¬ 
tity than the i and u 

29. The lighter or ^wa-diphthongs are much more frequent 
(6 or 7 times) than the heavier or vrddhi - diphthongs, and the 
e and ai than the o and au (a half more). Both pairs are 
somewhat more than half as common as the simple i and u - 
vowels. 

30. The general name given by the Hindu grammarians to the vowels 
is svara , ‘tone’; the simple vowels are called samdnaksara , ‘homogeneous 
syllable’, and the diphthongs are called sandhyaJcsara , ‘combination-syllable’. 
The position of the organs in their utterance is defined to be one of openness, 
or of non-closure. 

As to quantity and accent, see below. 76 ff., 80 ff. 


II. Consonants. 

31. The Hindu name for ‘ consonant’ is vyanjana, ‘mani- 
fester’. The consonants are divided by the grammarians into 
sparcci, 4 contact’ or ‘mute’, antahsthd , ‘intermediate’ or ‘semivowel’, 
and usnian, ‘spirant’. They will here be taken up and described 
in this order. 

32. Mutes. The mutes, spared , are so called as involving 
a complete closure or contact (spared), and not an approximation 
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only, of the mouth-organs by which they are produced. They are 
divided into five classes or series [varga], according to the organs 
and parts of organs by which the contact is made , and each 
series is composed of five members, differing according to the 
accompaniments of the contact 

33. The five mate-series are called respectively guttural, 
palatal, lingual (or cerebral), dental, and labial; and they 
are arranged in the order as just mentioned, beginning with 
the contact made furthest back in the mouth, coming for¬ 
ward from point to point, and ending with the frontmost 
contact 

34. In each series there are two surd members, two 
sonant, and one nasal (which is also sonant): for example, 
in the labial series, ^ p and m pit , oT b and Hf bh, and IT m. 

•NT -S'* *S *X -s 

The members are "by the Hindu grammarians called respectively ‘first’, 
‘second’, ‘third’, ‘fourth 1 , and ‘last’ or ‘fifth’. 

The surd consonants are known as aghosa, ‘toneless’, and the sonants 
as ghosavant, ‘having tone’, and the descriptions of the grammarians aie m 
accordance with these terms All alike recognise a difference of tone, and 
not m any manner a difference of force, whether of contact or of expulsion, 
as separating the two great classes in question. That the difference depends 
on vivara, ‘opening’, or samvara , ‘closure’ (of the glottis), is also recognised 
by them. 

35. The first and third members of each series are the 

ordinary corresponding surd and sonant mutes of European 
languages: thus, ^ h and and ^ d, v^p and 5T b . 

36. Nor is the character of the nasal any more doubtful. 
What IT m is to ^ p and ^ &, or ^ n to cT t and cf d, that 
is also each other nasal to its own series of mutes. a sonant 
expulsion into and through the nose, while the mouth- 
organs are in the mute-contact 

The Hindu grammarians give distinctly this definition. The nasal 
( anunasika , ‘passing through the nose’) sounds are declared to be formed by 
mouth and nose together, or their nasality ( anunasikya) to be given them 
by unclosure of the nose 

37 . The second and fourth of each series are aspirates: 
thus, beside the surd mute 3T h we have the corresponding 
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surd aspirate ^kh, and beside the sonant JT g, the corres¬ 
ponding sonant aspirate ^ffh. Of these, the precise char¬ 
acter is more obscure and difficult. 

That the aspirates, all of them, are real mutes or contact sounds, and 
not fricatives (like European th and ph and e&, etc.;, is beyond question. 

It is also not doubtful m what way the surd th , for example, differs 
from the unaspirated t such aspirates are found m many Asiatic languages, 
and even in some European they involve the shpping-out of an audible bit 
of flatus or aspiration between the breach of mute-closure and the following 
sound, whatever it may be. They are accurately enough represented by the 
th etc., with which, m imitation of the Latin treatment of the similar ancient 
Greek aspirates, we are accustomed to write them. 

The sonant aspirates are generally understood and described as made 
m a similar way, with a perceptible Ti-sound after the breach of sonant 
mute-closure But there are insuperable theoretical difficulties in the way 
of accepting this explanation, and some of the best phonetic observers (as 
A. J Ellis; deny that the modern Hindu pronunciation is of such a character, 
and define the element following the mute as a '‘glottal buzz” rather, or an 
emphasized utterance of the beginning of the suceeding sound The question 
is one of great difficulty, and upon it the opinions of the highest authorities 
are still much at variance. Sonant aspirates are still in use m India, in 
the pronunciation of the vernacular as well as of the learned languages. 

By the Prati^akhyas, the aspirates of both classes are called sosman * 
which might mean either ‘accompanied by a rush of breath’ (taking Usman 
m its more etymological sense), or ‘accompanied by a spirant’ (below, 59). 
And some authorities define the surd aspirates as made by the combination 
of each surd non-aspirate with its own corresponding surd spirant; and tbe 
sonant aspirates, of each sonant non-aspirate with tbe sonant spirant, tbe 
7i-sound (below, 65) But this would make tbe two classes of aspirates of 
quite diverse character, and would also make th the same as ts, th as ts , ch 
as eg. — which is in any measure plausible only of the last Panim has no 
name for aspirates; the scheme given m his comment (to i 1 9) attributes 
to them mahaprdna , ‘great expiration’, and to the non-aspirates alpaprdna , 
‘small expiration’. 

It is usual among European scholars to pronounce both 
classes of aspirates as the corresponding non-aspirates with 
a following h: for example, Q^ih nearly as in English boat¬ 
hook. HT ph as in haphazard , ^ dh as in madhouse, and so 
on. This is (as we have seen above) confessedly accurate 
only as regards the surd aspirates. 

38. The sonant aspirates are (in the opinion of most), or 
at least represent, original Indo-European sounds, while the surd 
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aspirates are generally regarded as a special Indian development. 
The former are more than twice as common as the latter. The 
unaspirated (non - nasal) mutes are very much more frequent 
(5 times) than the aspirates (for the special frequency of bh and 
original gh , see 50 and 66), and among them the surds are more 
numerous (2*4 times) than the sonants. The nasals (chiefly n 
and m) are nearly as frequent as the surd non-aspirates. 

We take up now the several mute-series. 

39. Guttural series: 3Fi & kh* IT a, % qh> n. 
These are the ordinary European k and ^-sounds, with their 
corresponding aspirates and nasal (the last, like English ng 
in singing ). 

The gutturals are defined by the Pratir;akhyas as made by contact of 
the base of the tongue with the base of the jaw, and they are called, from 
the former organ, jihvamullya , £ tongue-root sounds’. The Pamnean scheme 
describes them simply as made m the throat ( kantha ). From the euphonic 
influence of a fc on a following s (below, 180), we may perhaps infer that 
in their utterance the tongue was veil drawn back into the hinder mouth 

40. The l is by far the commonest of the guttural series, 
occurring considerably more often than all the other four taken 
together. The nasal, except as standing before one of the others 
of the series, is found only as final (after the loss of a fol¬ 
lowing &), and in a very small number of words. 

41. The Sanskrit guttural series represents only a minority 
of Indo-European gutturals; these last have suffered more and 
more general cormption than any other class of consonants. By 
processes of alteration which are proved to have begun in the 
Indo-European period, since the same words exhibit connected 
changes also in other languages of the family, the palatal mutes, 
the palatal sibilant g, and the aspiration h, have come from 
gutturals. See these various sounds below. 

42. Palatal series c, 3jT ch, sT ^F\ ih, 31 n. This 

. . . . “5. V *V 

whole series is derivative, being generated by the corruption of 
original gutturals. The c comes from an original l — as does 
.also, by another degree of alteration, the palatal sibilant g (see 
below, 64). The j, in like manner, comes from a g; but the 
Sanskrit j includes in itself two degiees of alteration, one cor¬ 
responding to the alteration of be to c , the other to that of h to g 
(see below, 219 . in the Zend, these two degrees are held dis¬ 
tinctly apart). The c is somewhat more common than the j 
(about as four to three). The aspirate ch is very much less fre¬ 
quent (a tenth of <?), and comes from the original group sk. 
The sonant aspirate jh is excessively rare (occurring but once 
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in the Vedic texts, and not half-a-dozen times in the Brahma- 
nas), where found, it is either onomatopoetic or of anomalous 
or not Indo-European origin (in the so-called root ttjli , it conies 
from j and h) The nasal, n, never occurs except immediately 
before — or, in a small number of words, also after i201. — 
one of the others of the series 

43. Hence, in the euphonic processes of the language, the 
treatment of the palatals is in many respects peculiar. In some 
situations, the original unaltered guttural shows itself — or, as 
it appears from the point of view of the Sanskrit, the palatal 
i everts to its original guttural No palatal ever occurs as a final 
The j is differently treated, according as it represents the one 
or the other degree of alteration. And c and j except artificially, 
in the algebraic rules of the grammarians do not interchange, 
as corresponding surd and sonant 

44. The palatal mutes are by European scholars as by 
the modem Hindus also,, pronounced with the compound 
sounds of English ch and j fin church and Judge), 

Their description by the old Hindu grammarians, however, gives them 
a not less absolutely simple character than belongs to the other mutes 
They are called talavya , ‘palatal, and declared to he formed against the 
palate by the middle oi the tongue They seem to have been, then, 
brought forward m the mouth from the guttural point, and made against the 
hard palate at a point not far from the lingual one (below, 45), but with 
the upper flat surface of the tongue instead of its point Such sounds, in 
all languages, pass easily into the (English) ch and ^-sounds. The value 
of the ch as making the preceding vowel dong by position’' (227), and its 
frequent origination from t q (203) lead to the suspicion that it, at least, 
may have had this character from the beginning compare 37, above. 

45. Lingual series: Z t . th, s d , Jd dh . Tfi n, Tbe 
lingual mutes are by all tbe native authorities defined as 
uttered with the tip of the tongue turned up and drawn 
hack into the dome of the palate (somewhat as the usual 
English smooth r is pionounced). They are called by the 
grammarians murdhanya, literally ‘head-sounds, capitals, 
cephalics’; which term is in many European grammars 
rendered by ‘cerebrals 1 . In practice, among European Sans- 
kritists, no attempt is made to distinguish them from the 
dentals: Z t is pronounced like H t, 3 d like d, and so 
with the rest. 
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46. The linguals are another non-original series of sounds, 
coming mainly from the phonetic alteration of the next series, 
the dentals, hut also in part occurring in words that have no 
traceable Indo-European connection, and are perhaps derived from 
the aboriginal languages of India. The tendency to lingualization 
is a positive one m the history of the language : dentals easily 
pass dnto linguals under the influence of contiguous or neighbor¬ 
ing lingual sounds, but not the contrary, and all the sounds 
of the class become markedly more frequent in the later litera¬ 
ture. The conditions of their ordinary occurrence are briefly 
these . a. s comes from s , much more rarely from g, j, Is, in 
euphonic circumstances stated below (180, 218, etc.), Tb. a 
dental mute following $ is assimilated to it, becoming lingual 
It, th , w), e. n is often changed to n after a lingual vowel or 
semivowel or sibilant in the same word (189 etc.), d. dk, which 
is of very rare occurrence, comes from assimilation of a dental 
after s (108 a) or h (222), e. t and d come occasionally by 
substitution for some other sound which is not allowed to stand 
as final (142, 145). When originated in these ways, the lingual 
letters may be regarded as normal, in any other cases of their 
occurrence, they are either products of abnormal conuption, or 
signs of the non-Indo-European character of the words in which 
they appear. 

In a certain number of passages numerically examined (below, 75), 
the abnormal occuiences of lingual mutes were less than half of the whole 
number (74 out of 1 59), and most of them (43) were of n • all were found 
more frequent m the later passages In the Rig-Yeda, only 15 words have 
an abnormal t, only 6, such a th, only 1, such a dh, about 20 (including 
9 roots, nearly all of which have derivatives) show an abnormal d, besides 
9 that have nd, and 30 (including 1 root) show a n 

Taken all together, the linguals are by far the rarest class 
of mutes (about IV 2 per cent, of the alphabet) — hardly half 
as frequent even as the palatals 

47. Dental series: H t, % th, Z d, dh, ^ n. These 
are called by the Hindus also dantya, £ dental’, and are 
described as formed at the teeth (or at the roots of the 
teeth), by the tip of the tongue. They are practically the 
equivalents of our European t, d, n. 

Rut the modern Hindus are said to pronounce their dentals with the 
tip of the tongue thrust well forward against the upper teeth, so that these 
sounds get a slight tinge of the quality belonging to the English and Modem 
Greek th- sounds The absence of that quality in the European (especially 
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the English) dentals is doubtless the reason why to the ear of a Hindu the 
latter appear more analogous with his lmguals, and he Is apt to use the 
lmguals m writing European words 

48. The dentals aie one of the three Indo-European original 
mute-classes In their occurrence in Sanskrit they are just about 
as frequent as all the other four classes taken together. 

49. Labial series: ^ p, tfi ph, *1 b, *T bh 3 ^ m 
These sounds are called osthya, labial 1 , by the Hindu gram¬ 
marians also They are, of course, the equivalents of our 
p, b , m 

50. The numerical relations of the labials are a little pe¬ 
culiar Owing to the absence (or almost "entire absence) of b in 
Indo-European, the Sanskrit b also is greatly exceeded in fre¬ 
quency by M, which is the most common of all the sonant 
aspirates, as ph is the least common of the suid The nasal m (not¬ 
withstanding its frequent euphonic mutations when final 212 ff ) 
occurs just about as often as all the other four members of the 
series together. 

51. Semivowels 7J y, T r. 5T Z, of u. The name given to this 
class of sounds by the Hindu grammarians is antanstha , ‘standing between 5 

— either from their character as utterances intermediate between vowel and 
consonant, or (more probably) from the circumstance of their being placed 
between the mutes and spirants m the arrangement of the consonants. 

The semivowels are clearly akin with the several mute series 
in their physical character, and they are classified along with 
those series — though not without some discordances of view 

— by the Hindu grammarians. They are said to be produced 
with the organs "slightly in contact" [isatsprstci), or "in imperfect 
contact” [duhsprstcb. 

52. The r is clearly shown by its influence in the 
euphonic processes of the language to be a lingual sound, 
or one made with the the tip of the tongue turned up into 
the dome of the palate. It thus resembles the English 
smooth r 1 and, like this, seems to have been untrilled. 

The Panmean scheme reckons r as a lingual None of the Prati$akhyas, 
however, does so; nor are they entirely consistent with one another m its 
description. For the most part, they define it as made at ‘the roots of the 
teeth 1 . This would give it a position like that of the vibrated r; but no au¬ 
thority hints at a vibration as belonging to it. 

Whitney, Grammar 
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In point of frequency, r stands very high on the list of 
consonants, it is about equal with v, n, m, and y, and only 
exceeded by t 

53. The is a sound of dental position, and is so 
defined and classed by all the native authorities. 

The peculiar character of an i-sound, as involving expulsion at the 
sides of the tongue along with contact at its tip, is not noticed by any Hindu 
phonetist 

It is a disputed question whether r and l were distinguished from one 
another m Indo-European speech; m the Sanskrit, at any rate, they are very 
widely inteichangeable, both m roots and m suffixes there is hardly a root 
containing an l which does not show' also foims with r, words written with 
the one letter are found in other texts, or m other parts of the same texts, 
written with the other. In the later periods of the language they are more 
separated, and the l becomes decidedly more frequent, though always much 
rarer than the r (only as 1 to 7 or S or 10j. 

54. Some of the Vedic texts have another /-sound, written 
with a slightly different character (it is given at the end of the 
alphabet, 5), which is substituted for a lingual d (as also the 
same followed by h for a dh) when occurring between two vowels 
It is, then, doubtless a lingual /, one made by breach (at the 
sides of the tongue) of the lingual instead of the dental mute- 
closure 

55. The JX^y in Sanskrit* as in other languages gene¬ 
rally, stands in the closest relationship with the vowel ^ i 
(short or long); the two exchange with one another in 
cases innumerable. 

And in tbe Veda (as the metre shows) an i is very often to be read 
where, m conformity with the rules of the later Sanskrit euphony, a y n» 
written Thus, the final i -vowel of a word remains i before an initial vowel, 
that of a stem maintains itself unchanged before an ending; and an ending 
of derivation — as ya , tya — has i instead of y . Such cases will be con¬ 
sidered m more detail later, as they arise. The constancy of the phenomenon 
in certain words and classes of words shows that this was no merely optional 
interchange. Very probably, the Sanskrit y had everywhere more of an 
2 -character than belongs to the corresponding European sound. 

56. Tbe y is by its physical character a palatal utterance; 
and it is classed as a palatal semivowel by the Hindu phonetists. 
It is one of the most common of Sanskrit sounds. 

57. The ^ v is pronounced as English or French v 
{German w by the modem Hindus — except when pre- 
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ceded by a consonant in the same syllable, in which case 
iz has the sound of English tv; and European scholars follow 
the same practice (with or without the same exception). 

By its whole treatment in the euphony of the language, 
however, the v stands related to an u- vowel piecisely as y to 
an /-vowel. It is, then, a v only according to the original 
Homan value of that letter — that is to say, a zo'-sound in the 
English sense. though (as was stated above for the y) it may 
well have been less markedly separated from u than English «?, 
more like French ou in oui etc. But, as the original w has in 
most European languages been changed to v (English), so also 
m India, and that from a very eaily time the Paninean scheme 
and two of the Praticakhyas (YPr and TP 1.1 distinctly define 
the sound as made between the upper teeth and the lower lip — 
which, of course, identifies it with the ordinary modern r-sound. 
As a mattei of practice, the usual pronunciation need not be 
seiiously objected to: yet the student should not fail to note 
that the rules of Sanskiit euphony and the name of "semivowel* 1 
have no application except to a 26 -sound in the English sense : 
a v-sound (Geiman iv) is no semivowel, but a spirant, standing 
on the same articulate stage with the English ^-sounds and 
the /. 

58. V is classed as a labial semivowel by the Hindu 
phonetical authorities It has a somewhat greater frequency 
than the y. 

In the Teda, under the same circumstances as the y (above, 55), v is to 
be read as u. 

59. Spirants. Under the name usman (literally ‘heat, 
steam, Jlatus\ which is usually and well represented by 
‘spirant 1 , some of the Hindu authorities include all the 
remaining sounds of the alphabet; others apply the term 
only to the three sibilants and the aspiration — to which 
it will here also he restricted. 

The term is not found m the Paninean scheme, by different treatises 
the guttural and labial breathings, these and the visarga , or all these and anu- 
svdra, are called usman (see APr. x. 31 notei. The organs of utterance are 
described as being m the position of the mute-series to which each spirant 
belongs respectively, but unclosed, or unclosed m the middle 

60. The H 5. Of the three sibilants, or surd spirants, 
this is the one of plainest and least questioned character: 

2* 
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it is the ordinary European 5 — a hiss expelled between 
the tongue and the roof of the mouth directly behind the 
upper front teeth. 

It is, then, dental, as it is classed by all the Hindu 
authorities. It is the one primitive Indo-European sibilant. 
Notwithstanding the great losses which it suffers in Sanslait 
euphony, by conversion to the other sibilants, to r, to visarga, 
etc., it Is still very high among the consonants in the order of 
frequency, or considerably more common than both the other 
two sibilants together. 

01. The^i. As to the character of this sibilant, also, 
there is no ground for real question. it is the one produced 
in the lingual position, or with the tip of the tongue re¬ 
verted into the dome of the palate. It is, then, a kind of 
s/i-sound; and by European Sanskritists it is pronounced 
as an ordinary sh (French ch, German sch\ no attempt 
being made (any more than in the case of the other lingual 
sounds: 45) to give it its proper lingual quality. 

Its lingual character is shown by its whole euphonic influence, 
and it is described and classed as lingual by all the Hindu author¬ 
ities (the APr adds, i. 23, that the tongue in its utterance 
is trough-shaped). In its audible quality, it is a s/i-sound 
rather than a s-sound; and, in the considerable variety of 
sibilant-utterance, even in the same community, it may coincide 
with some people’s sh. Yet the general and normal sh is palatal 
(see below, 63); and therefore the sign s , marked in accordance 
with the other lingual letters, is the only unexceptionable trans¬ 
literation for the Hindu character. 

In modern pronunciation m India, s is much confounded with kh, and 
the MSS. are apt to exchange the characters. Later grammatical treatises, 
too, take note of the relationship (see Weber’s Pratijna, p. 84) 

i 

62. This sibilant (as was noticed above, 46, and will be 
more particularly explained below, 180 ff.) is no original sound, 
but a product of the lingualization of s under certain euphonic 
conditions. The exceptions are extremely few (9 out of 145 
noted occurrences. 75), and of a purely sporadic character. The 
Big-Veda has (apart from ]/ sah, 182) only twelve words which 
show a s under other conditions. 

The final s of a root has in some cases attained a more independent 
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value, and does not revert to s when the euphonic conditions are removed, 
hut shows anomalous forms (225) 

63. The p. This sibilant is by all the native author¬ 
ities classed and described as palatal, nor is there any¬ 
thing in its history or its euphonic treatment to cast doubt 
on its character as such. It is, then, made with the flat 
of the tongue against the forward part of the palatal arch 
— that is to say, it is the usual and normal s/^-sound. By 
European scholars it is variously pronounced — more often, 
perhaps, as s than as sh. 

The two sft-sounds, s and p, are made m the same part of the mouth 
(the s probably lather further back), but with a different part of the tongue; 
and they are doubtless not more unlike than, for example, the two f-sounds, 
written t and t , and it would be not less proper to pronounce them both as 
one sh than to pionounce the lmguals and dentals alike. To neglect the 
difference of s and p is much less to be approved. The very near relationship 
of a and p is attested by their euphonic treatment, which is to a considerable 
extent the same, and by their not infrequent confusion b> the writers 
of manuscripts. 

64. As was mentioned above (41), the c, like c , comes 
from the corruption of an oiiginal &-sound, by loss of mute- 
contact as well as forward shift of the articulating point In 
virtue of this derivation, it sometimes (though less often than c) 
"reverts” to h — that is, the original k appears instead of it; 
while, on the other hand, as a s/a-sound, it is to a certain 
extent convertible to s In point of frequency, it slightly 
exceeds the latter. 

65. The remaining spirant, eg is ordinarily pronounced 
like the usual European suid aspiration h. 

This is not, however, its true character. It is defined by all the native 
authorities as not a surd element, but a sonant (or else an utterance inter¬ 
mediate between the two); and its whole value m the euphony of the language 
is that of a sonant, hut what is its precise value is very hard to say The 
Pamnean scheme ranks it as guttural, as it does also a . this means nothing. 
The Prati^akhyas bring it into no relation with the guttural class one of them 
quotes the opinion of some authorities that w it has the same position with 
the beginning of the following vowel 55 (TPr. ii. 47) — which so far identi¬ 
fies it with our h. There is nothing m its euphonic influence to mark it 
as retaining any trace of gutturally articulated character. By some of the 
native phonetists it is identified with the aspiration of the sonant aspirates 
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— with the element by which, for example, gh differs from g. This view 
is supported by the derivation of h from the aspirates (next paragiaph), by 
that of l^rh from dh (54), and by the treatment of initial h aftei a final 
mute (163) 

66. The k, as already noticed, is not an original sound, 
but comes in nearly all cases from an older gh (for the few 
instances of its derivation from dh and bh , see below, 223) It 
is a vastly more frequent sound than the unchanged gh (namely, 
as 7 to 1). more frequent, indeed, than any of the guttuial 
mutes except h It appears, like j (219), to include in itself 
two stages of corruption of gh one corresponding with that of 
h to 6*, the other with that of h to c; see below, 223, for the 
roots belonging to the two classes respectively. Like the other 
sounds of guttural derivation, it sometimes exhibits "reversion” 
to its original. 

07. The i A, or visarga (visarjanlya , as it is uniformly 
called by the Praticakhyas and by Panini, probably as * be¬ 
longing to the end 5 of a word), appears to be merely a surd 
breathing, a final A-sound (in the European sense of h\ 
uttered in the articulating position of the preceding vowel 

One Prati$akhya (TPr. n. 48) gives 3 ust this last description of it It 
is by various authorities classed with h , or with h and a * all of them are 
alike sounds m whose utterance the mouth-organs have no definite shaping 
action. 

68 . The visarga is not original, but always only a substi¬ 
tute for final s or r , neither of which is allowed to maintain 
itself unchanged. It is a comparatively recent member of the 
alphabetic system; the other euphonic changes of final s and r 
have not passed through visarga as an intermediate stage. And 
the Hindu authorities are considerably discordant with one an¬ 
other as to how far h is a necessary substitute, and how far a 
permitted one, alternative with a sibilant, before a following 
initial surd. 

69. Before a surd guttural or labial, respectively, some of 
the native authorities permit, while others require, conversion of 
final s or r into the so-called jihvdmuliya and upadhmdniya spi¬ 
rants. It may be fairly questioned, perhaps, whether these two 
sounds are not pure grammatical abstractions, devised (like the 
long ?-vowel: 23) in order to round out the alphabet to greater 
symmetry. At any rate, neither printed texts nor manuscripts 
(except in the rarest and most sporadic cases) make any account 
of them. Whatever individual character they may have must be, 
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it would seem, in the direction of the (German; ch andjf-sounds. 
When written at all, they are wont to be transliterated by % 
and (p . 

70. The - anusvara , h or is a nasal sound lacking 
that closure of the organs which is required to make a 
nasal mute (30); in its utterance there is nasal resonance 
along with some degree of openness of the mouth. 

71. There is discordance of opinion both among the Hindu phonetists 
and their modern European successors respecting the real character of this 
element, hence a little detail is necessary here with regard to its occmrence 
and their -views of it. 

Certain nasals m Sanskrit are of servile character, always to he assi¬ 
milated to a following consonant, of whatever character that may he Such 
are final m m sentence-combination (213^, the penultimate nasal of a root, 
and a nasal of increment (255) m general. If one of these nasals stands 
before a contact-letter or mute, it becomes a nasal mute corresponding to the 
latter — that is, a nasal utterance m the same position of the mouth-organs 
which gives the succeeding mute. If, on the other hand, the following con¬ 
sonant does not involve a contact (being a semivowel or spirant), the nasal 
element is also without contact: it is a nasal utterance with unclosed mo nth - 
organs. The question is, now, whether this nasal utterance becomes merely 
a nasal infection of the preceding \owel, turning it into a nasal vowel (as 
m French on, en, un, etc , by reason of a similar loss of a nasal mute], or 
whether it is an element of more individual character, having place between 
the vowel and the consonant, or, once more, whether it is sometimes the one 
thing and sometimes the other The opinions of the Pratnjakhyas and Panim 
are briefly as follows 

The Atharva-Prati^akhya holds that the result is everywhere a nasalized 
vowel, except when n or m is assimilated to a following l, m that case, the 
n oi m becomes a nasal l * that is, the nasal utterance is made in the 
^-position, and has a perceptible Z-eharacter. 

The other Prati$akhyas teach a similar conversion into a nasal counter¬ 
part to the semivowel, or nasal semivowel, before y and l and v (not before 
r also). In most of the other cases where the Atharva-Prati^akhya acknow¬ 
ledges a nasal vowel — namely, before r and the spirants — the others 
teach the intervention after the vowel of a distinct nasal element, called the 
anusvara , ‘aitei-tone’. 

Of the nature of this nasal afterpiece to the vowel no intelligibly clear 
account is given. It is said (RPr.) to be either vowel or consonant, it is 
declared (RPr., YPr ) to be made with the nose alone, or ^TPr.) to be nasal 
like the nasal mutes, it is held by some (RPr.) to be the sonant tone of 
the nasal mutes; m its formation, as in that of vowel and spirant, there is 
(RPr.) no contact As to its quantity, see farther on. 

There are, however, certain cases and classes of cases where these other 
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authorities also acknowledge a nasal vowel. So, especially, wherever a final 
n is treated (208) as if it were ns (its historically older form), and also in 
a small number of specified words. They also mention the doctrine of nasal 
vowel instead of anusvara as held by some (and TPr is uncertain and incon¬ 
sistent in its choice between the one and the other). 

In Panim, finally, the prevailing doctrine is that of anusvara every¬ 
where, and it is even allowed m many cases where the Pratiyakhyas pre¬ 
scribe only a nasal mute. But a nasal semivowel is also allowed instead be¬ 
fore a semivowel, and a nasal vowel is allowed in the cases (mentioned above) 
where some of the PratiQakhyas require it by exception. 

It is evidently a fair question whether this discordance and uncertainty 
of the Hindu phonetists is owing to a real difference of utterance m differ¬ 
ent classes of cases and m different localities, or whether to a different scho¬ 
lastic analysis of what is really everywhere the same utterance. If anu¬ 
svara is a nasal element following the vowel, it cannot well be any thing 
but either a prolongation of the same vowel-sound with nasality added, or a 
nasalised hit of neutral-vowel sound [in the latter case, however, the altering 
mfiiience of an i or n-vowel on a following s ought to be prevented, which 
is not the case, see 183) 

72. The assimilated nasal element, whethei viewed as 
nasalized vowel, nasal semivowel, or independent anusvara, has 
the value of something added, in making a heavy syllable, or 
length by position (79) 

The Prati^akhyas (VPr., RPr) give determinations of the quantity of 
the anusvara combining with a short and with a long vowel respectively to 
make a long syllable. 

73. Two different signs, - and -, are found in the MSS , 
indicating the nasal sound here treated of. Usually they are 
written above the syllable, and there they seem most naturally 
to imply a nasal affection of the vowel of the syllable, a nasal 
[anunasika) vowel Hence some texts (Sama and Yajur Vedas), 
when they mean a real anusvara , bring one of the signs down 
into the ordinary consonant-place; but the usage is not general 
As between the two signs, some MSS. employ, or tend to employ, 
the - where a nasalized [anunasika) vowel is to be recognized, 
and elsewhere the -, and this distinction is consistently observed 
in many European printed texts; and the former is called the 
anunasika sign but it is very doubtful whether the two are not 
originally and properly equivalent 

It is a very common custom of the manuscripts to write 
the anusvara- sign for any nasal following the vowel of a syllable, 
either before another consonant or as final (not before a vowel), 
without any reference to whether it is to be pionounced as nasal 
mute, nasal semivowel, or anusvara . Some printed texts follow 
this slovenly and undesirable habit; but most write a nasal mute 
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whenever it is to be pronounced — excepting where it is an 
assimilated m { 213] 

It is convenient also m transliteration to distinguish the 
assimilated m by a special sign, m, from the anusvara of more 
independent origin, n; and this method will be followed in the 
present work. 

74. This is the whole system of sounds recognised by the 
written character; for certain transitional sounds, more or less 
widely recognised in the theories of the Hindu phonetists, see 
below, 230. 

75. The whoje spoken alphabet, then, may be arranged 
in the following manner, so as to show, so far as is possible 
in a single scheme, the relations and important classifications 
of its various members 


a , a 


Son. < 


Surd 


Son. 


Surd l 


n 

.63 

h 

' 1 07 

h 

1 31 


Z. t 

4 85 1 19 


n 

35 


gh jh 

15 01 

9 J 

82 94 

hh ch 

13 17 

k c 

1 99 1 26 

Gutt. Pal. 


r, r 

.74 0> 


r 

5 05 


S 

1 45 

dh 

03 

d 

21 

til 

06 

t 

26 

Ling. 


u , u 

2 61 73 


n 

4 81 


s 

3 56 

dh 

83 

d 

2 85 

ih 

.58 

t 

6 65 

Dent. 


m 

4 34 


Towels 


Semivowels 
Nasals 
Anusvara 
Aspiration 
Yisarga 
Sibilants 
bh asp. 

1 27 

b unasp. 

46 

pit asp. 


p unasp. 
2 46 

Lab. 


Mutes 
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The figures set under the characters give the average 
percentage of frequency of each sound, found by counting the 
number of times which it occurred in an aggregate of 10,000 
sounds of continuous text, in 10 different passages, of 1,000 
sounds each, selected from different epochs of the liteiature. 
namely, two fiom the Rig-Veda, one from the Atharva-Veda, 
two from different Brahmanas, and one each from Manu, Bha- 
gavad-Gita, Qakuntala, Hitopadeca, and Vasavadatta 

ill. Quantity of sounds and syllables. 

76. The Hindu grammarians take the pains to define 
the quantity of a consonant (without distinction among 
consonants of different classes) as half that of a short vowel. 

77. They also define the quantity of a long [clirgha] 
vowel or diphthong as twice that of a short vowel — making 
no distinction in this respect betw T een the guna and the 
vr &?Ai“diphthongs. 

78. Besides these two vowel-quantities, the Hindus 
acknowledge a third, called pluta (literally ‘swimming’), 
or protracted, and having three moras , or three times the 
quantity of a short vowel. A protracted vowel is marked 
by a following figure 3. thus, a3. 

The protracted vowels are practically of rare occurrence (in 
RV., three cases; in AV , fifteen, in the Brahman a literature, 
rather more frequent) They are used m cases of questioning, 
especially of a balancing between two alternatives, and also of 
calling to a distance or urgently. The protraction is of the last 
syllable in a word, or in a whole phrase, and the protracted 
syllable has usually the acute tone, in addition to any other 
accent the word may have ; sometimes it takes also anusvara , or 
is made nasal. 

Examples are: adhdh svid dsi3d updn svid asi3t (RV.), ‘was it, forsooth, 
below’ was it, forsooth, above’’ idam bhUyd3 idd3m fti (AV ), ‘saying, is this 
more, or is that’’ agn<x3i patnlvd3h sdmam piba (TS.), ‘oh Agm» thou with 
thy spouse 1 drink the soma’. 

A diphthong is protracted by prolongation of its first or a-element 
thus, e to d3i, o to d3u. 


See J A 0. S., vol. X 
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The sign of protraction is also sometimes -written as the result ol ac¬ 
centual combination, when so-called kartvpa occurs • see below, 90fo. 

79. For metrical purposes, syllables (not vowels) aie 
distinguished by the grammarians as ‘heavy’ (guru) or ‘light’ 
(laghu). A syllable is heavy if its vowel is long, or short 
and followed by more than one consonant ('long by po¬ 
sition”). Anusvara and visarga count as full consonants in 
making a heavy syllable. The last syllable of a pada (pri¬ 
mary division of a verse) is reckoned as either heavy or 
light. 

The distinction in terms between the difference of long and short in 
vowel-sound and that of heavy and light m syllable-construction is valuable, 
and should be retained. 


IV. Accent. 

80. The phenomena of accent are, by the Hindu gram¬ 
marians of all ages alike, described and treated as depend¬ 
ing on a variation of tone or pitch; of any difference of 
stress involved^ they make no account. 

81. The primary tones (svara) or accent-pitches are 
two a higher (■ udatta , ‘raised’), or acute; and a lower 
(< mudatta , 'not raised’), or grave. A third (called svarita: 
a term of doubtful meaning), is always of secondary origin; 
being (when not enclitic : see below, 85) the result of actual 
combination of an acute vow r el and a following grave vowel 
into one syllable. It is also uniformly defined as compound 
in pitch, a union of higher and lower tone within the 
limits of a single syllable. It is thus identical in physical 
character with the Greek and Latin circumflex, and fully 
entitled to be called by the same name. 

82. Strictly, therefore, there is but one distinction of tone 
in the Sanskrit accentual system . the accented syllable is raised 
in tone above the unaccented; while then further, in certain 
cases of the fusion of an accented and an unaccented element 
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into one syllable, that syllable retains the compounded tone of 
both elements, 

83. The svaritci or circumflex is only rarely found on a 
pure long vowel or diphthong, but almost always on a syllable 
in which a vowel, short or long, is preceded by a y or v re¬ 
presenting an originally acute i or w-vowel. 

In transliteration, in this work, the udatta or acute will be 
marked with the ordinaly sign of acute, and the svarita or cir¬ 
cumflex (as being a downward slide of the voice forward) with 
what is usually called the grave accent thus, d 7 acute, yd or 
vet, circumflex. 

84. The PratiQakhyas distinguish and name separately the circumflexed 
tones arising by different processes of combination: thus, the circumflex is 
called 

a. Ksdipra (‘quick), when an acute i or u -vowel (short or long) is con- 
verted into y or v before a dissimilar vowel of grave tone * thus, vyhpta 
from vt-apta, apsvhntdr from apsu antdr. 

b. Jatya (‘native’) or nitya (‘own’), when the same combination lies 
further back, m the make-up of a .stem or form, and so is constant, or 
belongs to a word in all cucumstanees of its occurrence: thus, kvh (from kda), 
svtir ( suar), nyhk ( nfak ), budhnya ( budhnia ), kanyh (kantd), nadytis ( nadi-as ), 
tcmvU, (tanU-a). 

The words of both these classes are in the Yeda, m the great majority 
of cases, to be read with restoration of the acute vowel as a separate sellable: 
thus, apsu antdr, suar, nadlas, etc. In some texts, part of them are 
written correspondingly, thus, suvar, tantivd , budhnfya. 

C. Praghsta , when the acute and grave vowels are of such character that 
they are fused into a long vowel or diphthong (128)* thus divi 'va (RY. 
and AY.), from divi iva ; shdgatd (T8.), from sd-udydtd, na/i 'vrilyat 
(QB.), from nd evd aomydt. 

d. Abhimhita, when an initial grave a is absorbed by a final acute e 
or 6 (135) thus, te l bruvan , from te abruvan , so ‘ bravit, from so abravit 

85. But further, the Hindu grammarians agree in de¬ 
claring the (naturally grave) syllable following an acute, 
whether in the same or in another word, to be svarita or 
circumflex — unless, indeed / it be itself followed by an 
acute or circumflex; in which case it retains its grave tone. 
This is called by European scholars the enclitic or depend¬ 
ent circumflex. 

Thus, in tenet and te ca , the syllable net and word ca are 
regarded and marked as circumflex, but in tenet te and te act 
svdr they are grave. 
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This seems to mean that the voice, 'which is borne up at the higher 
pitch to the end of the acute syllable, does not ordinarily drop to grave pitch 
by an instantaneous movement, but descends by a more or less perceptible 
slide m the course of the following syllable. No Hindu authority suggests 
the theory of a middle or intermediate tone for the enclitic, any more than 
for the independent circumflex For the most part, the two are identified 
with one another, m treatment and designation The enclitic circumflex is 
likewise divided into a number of sub-varieties, with different names they 
are of too little consequence to be worth reporting 

80. The essential difference of the two kinds of circum¬ 
flex is shown clearly enough by these facts a. the independent 
circumflex takes the place of the acute as the proper accent of 
a word, while the enclitic is the mere shadow following an acute, 
and following it in another word precisely as in the same word , 
b. the independent circumflex maintains its character in all 
situations, while the enclitic before a following circumflex or 
acute loses its circumflex character, and becomes grave, more¬ 
over, e. in many of the systems of marking accent (below, 881, 
the two are quite differently indicated 

87. The accentuation is marked in manuscripts only of the 
older literature . namely, in the different Yedic texts, in two of 
the Brahmanas (Taittiriya and Catapatha), and in the Taittiuya- 
Aranyaka. There are a number of methods of writing accent, 
more or less different from one another, the one found in MSS. of 
the Rig-Ye da, which is most widely known, and of which most of 
the others are only slight modifications, is as follows. the acute 
syllable is left unmarked, the circumflex, whether independent 
or enclitic, has a brief perpendicular stroke above, and the grave 
next preceding an acute or (independent) circumflex has a biief 
horizontal stroke below. Thus, 

wnq agnim; sT^TTcT julioti; cp^FT tanvii , eFT kvd 

The introductory grave stroke below, however, cannot be given if an acute 
syllable is initial, whence an unmarked syllable at the beginning of a word 
is to be understood as acute; and hence also, if several grave syllables precede 
an acute at the beginning of a sentence, they must all alike have the grave 
sign. Thus, 

3^ mdrdh, ffte; hmsy'tsi, tuvijatd 

All the grave syllables, however, which follow a marked circumflex are left 
unmarked, until the occurrence of another accented sellable causes the one 
which precedes it to take the preparatory stroke below Thus, 

sudfclkasamdrk , 

but j|o|(h sud? clhasamdrg gavam. 

■*2 
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88. The other methods it is not worth while to attempt to set forth. 
They may be found illustrated m the different texts, and explained by the 
editors of them. In part, their peculiarities consist m other forms or places 
given to the grave and circumflex signs. In some methods, the acute is itself 
marked, by a slight stroke above. In several, the independent circumflex is 
distinguished from the enclitic. The most peculiar systems are the scanty 
and imperfect one of the Qatapatha-Brahmana, with a single sign, written 
below, and the highly intiicate one of the Sama-Veda, with a dozen different 
signs, written above. 

89. In this work, as everything given in the dev cm agar i char¬ 
acters is also given in transliteration, it will in general be 
unnecessary to mark the accent except in the transliterated form, 
where, however, the case is otherwise, there will be adopted the 
method* 1 of marking only the accented syllables, the acute 
and the independent circumflex . the latter by the usual svanta- 
sign, the former by a small u (for uddtta) above the syllable: 
thus, 

3 1 \ 

indra, dgne, svar : ^M^jiadgas. 

These being given, everything else which the Hindu theory recognises 
as dependent on and accompanying them can readily be understood as im¬ 
plied 

90. The theory of the Sanskrit accent, as here given (a consistent and 
intelligible body of phenomena), has been overlaid by the Hindu theorists, 
especially of the Prati^akhyas, with a number of added features, of a much 
more questionable character. Thus * 

a. The unmarked grave syllables, following a circumflex (either at the 
end of a sentence, or till the near approach of another acute), are declared 
to have the same high tone with the (also unmarked) acute They aie called 
pracaya or pracita (‘accumulated’. because liable to occur m an mdefinite 
series of successive syllables) 

b. The circumflex, whether independent or enclitic, is declared to begin 
on a higher pitch than acute, and to descend to acute pitch in ordinary cases; 
the concluding instant of it being brought down to grave pitch, however, m 
the case of an independent circumflex which is immediately followed by 
another ascent of the voice to higher pitch (in acute or independent cir¬ 
cumflex). 

This last case, of an independent circumflex followed by acute or cir¬ 
cumflex, receives peculiar written treatment. In the Rig-Veda method, a 
figure 1 ot 3 is set after the circumflexed vowel, according as it is short or 
long, and the signs of accent are thus applied 


Introduced by Bohtlmgk, and used in the Petersburg lexicon and elsewhere. 
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* a P Sv ulntdh from apsu antdh , 

-X \ rM 

rayu3 ‘vdnih from ray6 avamh. 

The other methods, more or less akin with this, need not he given 

In the scholastic utterance of snch a syllable is made a peculiar quaver 
or roulade of the voice, which is called kampa or vikampana . 

c. Panini gives the ambiguous name of eka$ruti (‘monotone’) to the pra- 
cita syllables, and says nothing of the uplifting of the circumflex to a higher 
plane he teaches, however, a depression below the grave pitch for the mark¬ 
ed grave syllable before acute or circumflex, calling it sannatara (otherwise 
anuddttatara). 

91. The system of accentuation as marked in the Vedic texts has assum¬ 
ed m the traditional recitation of the Brahmamc schools a peculiar and 
artificial form, m which the designated syllables, grave and circumflex 
(equally the enclitic and the independent circumflex), have acquired a con¬ 
spicuous value, while the undesignated, the acute, has sunk into insigni¬ 
ficance * 

92. The Sanskrit accent taught in the native grammars and 
represented by the accentuated texts is essentially a system of 
word-accent only No general attempt is made (any more than 
in the Greek system) to define or mark a sentence-accent, the 
effect of the emphasis and modulation of the sentence in mo¬ 
difying the independent accent of individual words. The only 
approach to it is seen in the treatment of vocatives and personal 
verb-forms. 

A vocative is usually without accent except at the beginning 
of a sentence for further details, see the chapter on Declension. 

A personal verb-form is usually accentless in an independ¬ 
ent clause, except when standing at the beginning of the clause . 
for further details, see the chapter on Conjugation 

93. Certain other words also are, usually or always, without 
accent 

a. The particles ca, va, u, sma, iva , c id, svid , ha , are always without 
accent 

b. The same is true of certain pronouns and pronominal stems : ma, me , 
ndu , nas , tvd , te, vam, vas, enatva-. 

c. The cases of the pronominal stem a axe sometimes accented and some¬ 
times accentless. 

An accentless word is not allowed to stand at the begin¬ 
ning of a sentence also not of a pada or primary division of 
a verse , a pada is, in all matters relating to accentuation, treat¬ 
ed like an independent sentence. 


Haag, Wedischer Accent, in. Abh. d Bayr. Akad., vol XIII, 1S74. 
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94. Some words have more than a single accented syllable. 
Such are 

a. Dual collective compounds. as indravdmnau 

b. A few other compounds, in which each member irregularly retains 
its own accent as tdnundpdt , vdnaspdti , brhaspdti, In a rare case or two, 
also their further compounds, as brhaspdtipranutta. 

C. Infinitive datives m tavat as etavdi 

d. A word naturally barytone, but having its final syllable protracted 
see above, 78. 

e. The particle vavd (m the Brahmanas). 

95. On the place of the accented syllable in a Sans¬ 
krit word there is no restriction whatever depending upon 
either the number or the quantity of the preceding or 
following syllables. The accent rests where the rules of 
inflection or derivation or composition place it, without 
regard to any thing else 

Thus, indre, agnail, indrena , agnina, agnmkm , bdhucyuta, 
dnapacyuta , parjdnyajinvita , abhimatisahd, dnalhimlatavarna, ab/iigas- 
tictitana, hiranyavdgimattama 

96. Since the accent is marked only in the older litera¬ 
ture, and the statements of the grammarians, with the 
deduced rules of accentuation, are far from being sufficient 
to settle all cases, the place of the stress of voice for a 
considerable part of the vocabulary is undetermined. Hence 
it is a general habit with European scholars to pronounce 
Sanskrit words according to the rules of the Latin accent. 

97. In this work, the accent of each word and for m will 
m general be marked, so far as there is authority determining its 
place and character. 'Where specific words and forms are quoted, 
they will only be so far accentuated as they are found with 
accent in accentuated texts. 
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CHAPTER IH. 


RULES OF EUPHONIC COMBINATION. 

Introductory. 

98. The individual elements composing a language as 
actually used are its words. These are in part uninflected 
vocables (indeclinables, particles); in the main, they are in¬ 
flected forms. 

99 . The inflected forms are analysable into inflective en¬ 
dings, of declension or of conjugation, and inflected stems to 
which those endings are added 

100 . The inflected stems, again, are for the most part — 
as are also in part the uninflected words — analysable into 
derivative endings or suffixes, and roots, to which, either directly 
or through more primary stems, those endings are added 

But, not a few stems and particles are irreducible to roots, and, on the 
other hand, roots are often used directly as inflected stems, in declension as 
well as m conjugation. 

101. The roots are, in the condition of the language as 
it lies before us, the ultimate attainable elements ; to a great 
extent not actually ultimate, but, where otherwise, the result of 
processes of development too irregular and obscure to be made 
the subject of treatment in a grammar. 

102 . The formative processes by which both inflectional 
forms and derivative stems are made, by the addition of endings 
to bases and to roots, are more regular and transparent in San¬ 
skrit than in any other Indo-European language, and the gram¬ 
matical analysis of words into their component elements is 
correspondingly complete. Hence it became the method of the 
native grammarians, and has continued to be that of their Euro¬ 
pean successors, to teach the language by presenting the endings 
and stems and roots in their analysed forms, and laying down 
the ways in which these are to be combined together to make 
words. And hence a statement of the euphonic rules which 
govern the combination of elements occupies in Sanskrit grammar 
a more pro min ent and important place than in other grammars. 

103. Moreover, the formation of compound words, by the 
putting together of two or more stems, is a process of very 
exceptional frequency in Sanskrit; and this kind of combination 
also has its own euphonic rules. And once more, in the form 

Whitney, Grammar 3 
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in which the language is handed down to us by the litera¬ 
ture, the words composing a sentence or paragraph are adapted 
to and combined with each other by nearly the same rules which 
govern the making of compounds, so that it is impossible to 
take apart and understand the simplest sentence in Sanskrit 
without understanding those rules. Hence also a greatly added 
degree of practical importance belonging to the subject of 
euphonic combination. 

This euphonic interdependence of the words of a sentence, which is 
unknown to any other language in anything like the same degree, is shown 
to he at least m considerable measure artificial, implying an erection into 
necessary and invariable rules of what in the living language were onlj 
optional practices, by the evidence of the older dialect of the Yedas and the 
younger Prakritic dialects, in both of which these rules (especially as regards 
hiatus * 113) are very often violated 

104. We have, therefore, in the first place to consider the 
euphonic principles and laws which govern the combination of 
the elements of words (and the elements of the sentence), and 
then afterward to take up the subject of inflection, under the 
two heads of declension and conjugation, to which will succeed 
some account of the classes of uninflected words. 

105. The formation of conjugational stems (tense and 
mode-stems, etc.) will be taught, as is usual, in connection 
with the processes of conjugational inflection; that of uninflected 
words, in connection with the various classes of those words. 
But the general subject of derivation, or the formation of de¬ 
clinable stems, will be taken up by itself later for a brief pre¬ 
sentation ; and it will be followed by an account of the formation 
of compound stems. 

Although, namely, the general plan of this series of grammars excludes 
the subject of derivation, yet, because of the comparative simplicity and 
regularity of the principal processes of derivation in Sanskrit, and the import¬ 
ance to the student of accustoming himself from the beginning to trace those 
processes, in connection with the analysis of derived forms, back to the root, 
an exception will be made in regard to the subject in the present work 

106. We assume, then, for the purposes of the present 
chapter, the existence of the material of the language in a 
grammatically analysed condition, in the form of roots, stems, 
and endings. 

107. What is to be taken as the proper form of a root or 
stem is not in all eases clear. Very many of both classes show 
in a part of their derivatives a stronger and in a part a weaker 
form (260). This is, in most cases, the only difficulty affecting 
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stems — whether, for example, we shall speak of derivatives in 
mat or in mant, of comparatives in yas or in yarn , of a perfect 
participle in vat or in vans or in us The Hindu grammarians 
usually give the weaker form as the normal one, and derive the 
other from it by a strengthening change; some European author¬ 
ities adopt the one form and some the other the question is an 
unessential one, giving rise to no practical difficulty. 

108. As regards the roots, the difficulty is greater, partly 
because complicated with other questions, arising from practices 
of the Hindu grammarians, which have been more or less widely 
followed by their European successors. Thus. 

a. More than half of the whole number of roots given by the Hindu 
authorities (which axe over 2000) have never been found actually used in 
the literature, and although some of these may yet come to light, or ma> 
have existed without finding their way into any of the preserved literary 
documents, it is certain that most are fictitious, made in part for the ex¬ 
planation of words claimed to be their derivatives, and in part for other and 
perhaps unexplainable reasons Of the roots unauthenticated by traceable 
use no account will be made in this grammar — or, if at all considered, 
the> will be carefully distinguished from the authenticated. 

b. Those roots of which the initial n and s are regularly converted to 
n and s after certain prefixes are by the Hindu grammarians given as be¬ 
ginning with n and s no European authority follows this example. 

c. A number of roots ending in a which is irregularly treated in the 
inflection of the present-system are written in the Hindu lists with diph¬ 
thongs — c or di or o; and so, after this example, by many Western scholars. 
Here they will he regarded as 5-roots, compare below, 251. The o of such 
roots, especially, is purely arbitrary; no forms made from the root justify it. 

d. The roots showing interchangeably r, ar, and ir and Ir or ur and ur 
forms are written by the Hindus with r, or with f, or with both. Here also 
the r is arbitrary and indefensible. As between r and ur, even the latest 
European authorities are at variance, and it may be left to further research to 
settle whether the one or the other is alone worthy to be accepted. Here (mainl> 
as a matter of convenience * compare below, 237) tbe r-forms will be used. 

e. In the other cases of roots showing a stronger and a weaker form, 
choice is in great measure a matter of minor consequence — unless further 
research and the settlement of pending phonetic questions shall show that 
the one or the other is decidedly the truer and more original. From the 
point of view of the Sanskrit alone, the question is often impossible to 
determine. 

f. The Hindus classify as simple roots a number of derived stems: 
reduplicated ones, as didhi, gagr, dandrd ,* present-stems, as urnu; and 
denominative stems, as avadhlr , kumcir, s abhaj, manir, sdntv , arth , and the 
like. These are in European works generally reduced to their true value 

g. But it is impossible to draw any definite line between these case® 

3* 
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and others m whith root-iorms evidently of secondary origin have attained a 
degree of independent value m the language which almost or quite entitles 
them to rank as Individual roots. Even the weak and strong forms of the 
same root — as vad and vand, cit and cint , mah and manh — may have 
such a difference of use that they count as two; or a difference of inflection 
combined with a difference of meaning m a root has the same effect — as 
m vr vrnoti and vr vrnlte : in hd jahati and hd jihlte , or an evident present- 
stem becomes a separate root — as jinv and pinv. Not a few roots occur 
m more or less clearly related groups, the members of which are ot various 
degrees of independence Thus, a considerable class of roots show an added a; 
and such as mnd and dhmd are reckoned only as side-forms of man and 
dham, while trd , prd, pyd, psa, and others, presumably made m the same 
manner, figure as separate from their probable originals Many final con¬ 
sonants of roots have the value of "root-determinatives”, or elements of 
obscure or unknown origin added to simpler forms A class of derivative 
roots show signs of reduplication, as caks, yaks, dudh, ox of a desiderative 
development, as IJiaks and bhiks, crus, aks , naks. Yet another class seem 
to contain a preposition fused with a root, as vyac, dp, and the later ujh 
and try as. 

"With most of such cases it is not the part of a Sanskrit grammar, hut 
rather of a general Indo-European comparative grammar, to deal accoiding 
to then historical character. We must he content to accept as roots what 
elements seem to have on the whole that value in the existing condition of 
the language; with due recognition of authorized differences of opinion an 
many points, as well as of the fact that lurther knowledge will set many 
things now doubtful in a clearer light. 

Principles of Euphonic Combination. 

109. The rules of combination are in some respects 
different, according as they apply 

a. to the internal make-up of a word, by the addition 
of derivative and inflectional endings to roots and stems; 

b. to the more external putting together of stems to 
make compound stems, and the yet looser and more acci¬ 
dental collocation of words in the sentence. 

Hence they are usually divided into rules of internal 
combination (or sandhi , -putting together 5 ), and rules of 
external combination. 

110 . In both classes of cases, however, the general princi¬ 
ples of combination are the same — and likewise, to a great 
extent, the specific rules. The differences depend in part on 
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the occurrence or non-occurrence of certain combinations in the 
one class or the other, in part, on the difference of treatment of 
the same sound as final of a root or of an ending, the former 
being much more persistent than the latter, in part, on the 
occurrence in external combination of certain changes which 
are apparently phonetic but really historical, and, most frequent 
and conspicuous of all, on the fact that (157) vowels and se¬ 
mivowels and nasals exercise a sonantizing influence in external 
combination, but not in internal. Hence, to avoid unnecessary 
repetition as well as the separation of what really belongs to¬ 
gether, the rules for both kinds of combination will be given below 
in connection with one another. 

ill- Moreover, before case-endings beginning with hh and 
s (namely, bhis, bhyas , bhyam , sw], the treatment of the finals 
of stems is in general the same as in the combinations of words 
[pada) with one another — w T hence those endings are sometimes 
called jpacfo-endings, and the cases they form are known as pada - 
cases. And with some of the suffixes of derivation the same is 
the case. 

The Importance of this distinction is somewhat exaggerated by the 
ordinary statement of it. In fact, dh is the only sonant mute initial of an 
ending occurring in conjugation, as bh in declension; and the difference of 
their treatment is m part owing to the one coming into collision usually 
with the final of a root and the other of an ending, and in part to the fact 
that dh, as a dental, is more assimilable to palatals and lmguals than bh, 
A more marked and problematic distinction is made between su and the 
verbal endings si, sva , etc., especially after palatal sounds and s. 

112. The leading rules of internal combination are those which are of 
highest and most immediate importance to a beginner in the language, since 
his first task is to master the principal paradigms of inflection; the rules of 
external combination may better he left untouched until he comes to dealing 
with words in sentences, or* to translating. Then, however, they are indis¬ 
pensable, since the proper form of the words that compose the sentence is 
not to he determined without them. 

Tbe general principles of combination underlying the 
euphonic rules, and determining their classification, may be stated 
as follows: 

113. Hiatus. A hiatus is avoided. 

There are but two or three words in the language which 
in their accepted written form exhibit successive vowels forming 
different syllables: they are titau ,' "sieve’ (perhaps for tkasu, 
BR ) and prdiiga, £ wagon-pole 5 (for prayuga? J, and, in BY., 
suuti. For the not infrequent instances of composition and 
sentence combination where the recent loss of s or y or v 
leaves a permanent hiatus, see below, 132 ff., 175 b, 177. 
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It has been already noticed that m the Veda, as the metrical form of 
the hymns plainly shows, there is no avoidance of hiatus, either as between 
the stem-finals and endings of words, between the members of compounds, 
or between the words composing a sentence. In cases innumerable, a y 
and v (especially alter two consonants, or a long vowel and consonant) are 
to be read as i and u. But also a long vowel is sometimes to be resolved into 
two syllables— oftenest, a into a-a: this resolution is sometimes historical, 
but ordinarily purely metrical. For details, see below. It is with regard 
to the hiatus that the rules of the grammatically regulated classical Sanskrit 
are most demonstrably and conspicuously different from the more living usages 
of the sacred dialect. 

114. Deaspi ration. An aspirate mute is liable to 
lose its aspiration, being allowed to stand unchanged only 
before a vowel or semivowel or nasal. 

115. Assimilation. The great body of euphonic 
changes in Sanskrit, as elsewhere, falls under the general 
head of assimilation — which takes place both between 
sounds which are so nearly alike that the difference between 
them is too insignificant to be worth preserving, and between 
those which are so diverse as to be practically incompat¬ 
ible. 

110. In part, assimilation involves the conversion of 
one sound to another of the same series, without change of 
articulating position; in part, it involves a change of position* 
or transfer to another series. 

117. Of changes within the series, the most frequent and 
important occur in the adaptation of surd and sonant sounds to 
one another; hut the nasals and l have also in certain eases 
their special assimilative influence. Thus. 

a. In the two classes of non-nasal mutes and spirants, surd and sonant 
are wholly incompatible; no surd of either class can either precede or follow 
a sonant of either. 

A mute, surd or sonant, is assimilated by being changed to its corres¬ 
pondent of the other kind; of the spirants, the surd s is the only one having 
a sonant correspondent, namely r, to which it is convertible in external 
combination. 

b. The nasals are more freely combmable: a nasal may either precede 
or follow a mute of either kind, or the sonant spirant h, it may also follow 
a surd spirant (sibilant); no nasal, however, ever precedes a sibilant in the 
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nitenor of a word (it is changed instead to anusvara ), and m external com¬ 
bination their concurrence is usually avoided by insertion of a surd mute 

c. A semivowel has still less sonantmng influence; and a vowel least 
of all* both are freely preceded and followed by sounds of every other 
class, m the interior of a word 

Before a sibilant, however, is found, of the semivowels, only r and very 
rarely l. Moreover, in external combination, r is often changed to its surd 
corrspondent s. 

But 

d. In composition and sentence-collocation, initial vowels and semivowels 
and nasals also require the preceding final to be sonant And 

e. Before a nasal and l, the assimilative process is sometimes carried 
further, by the conversion of a final mute to a nasal or l respectively 

118, Of conversions involving a change of articulate posi¬ 
tion, the most important are those of dental sounds to lingual, 
and, less often, to palatal. Thus : 

a. The dental s and n are very frequently converted to s and n by tbe 
assimilating influence of contiguous or neighboring lingual sounds • the s, 
even by sounds — namely, i and w-vowels and k — which have themselves 
no lingual character. 

b. A non-nasal -dental mute is (with a few exceptions m external 
combination) made lingual when it comes into collision with a lingual sound. 

c. The dental mutes and sibilant are made palatal by a contiguous palatal. 

But also 

d. A m (not radical, is assimilated to a following consonant, of what¬ 
ever kind. 

110. The euphonic combinations of the palatal mutes, the 
palatal sibilant, and the aspiration, as being sounds derived by 
phonetic alteration from more original gutturals (42ff,i, are 
made peculiar and complicated by two circumstances . their rever¬ 
sion to a guttural form (or the appearance of the unaltered 
guttural instead of them); and the different treatment of / and h 
according as they represent one or another degree of alteration 
— the one tending, like c, more to the guttural reversion, the 
other showing, like c, a more sibilant and lingual character. 

120 . The lingual sibilant s , also of derivative character 
(from dental s ), shows as radical final a peculiar and problematic 
mode of combination. 

121. Extension and abbreviation of conso¬ 
nant-groups. The native grammarians allow or require 
certain extensions, by duplication or insertion* of groups of 
consonants. And, on the other hand, abbreviation of cer- 

* In conformity with general phonetic law. see Sievers, Lautphysiologie, p 140. 
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tain other groups is allowed, and found often practised in 
the manuscripts. 

122. Permitted Finals. The permitted occurrence 
of consonants at the end of a word is quite narrowly re¬ 
stricted. In general only one consonant is allowed after 
the last vowel; and that must be neither the aspiration, 
nor a sibilant, nor a semivowel (save rarely 5^2), nor an 
aspirate mute, nor a sonant mute if not nasal, nor a palatal. 

123. Increment and Decrement. Besides these 
more or less regular changes accompanying the combination 
of the parts that make up words, there is another class of 
a somewhat different character, not consisting in the mutual 
adaptations of the parts, but in strengthening or weakening 
changes of the parts themselves. 

124. It is impossible to carry through a perfectly systematic 
arrangement of the detailed rules of euphonic combination, be¬ 
cause the different varieties of euphonic change more or less 
overlap and intersect one another. The order followed below 
will be as follows. 

1 . Pules of vowel combination, for the avoidance of hiatus. 

2 Pules as to permitted finals (since these underlie the 
farther treatment of final consonants in external combination). 

3. Pules for loss of aspiration of an aspirate mute. 

4. Pules of surd and sonant assimilation, including those 
for final s and r. 

5. Pules for the conversion of dental sounds to lingual 
and palatal. 

6 . Pules for the changes of final nasals, including those in 
which a former final following the nasal reappears in combi¬ 
nation. 

7. Pules regarding the special changes of the derivative 
sounds — the palatal mutes and sibilant, the aspiration, and 
the lingual sibilant. 

8 . Pules as to extension and abbreviation of consonant 
groups. 

9. Pules Tor strengthening and weakening processes. 

Everywhere, rules for more sporadic and less classifiable cases 

will be given in the most practically convenient connection; and 
the Index will render what help is needed toward finding them. 
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Rules of Vowel Combination. 

125. The concurrence of two vowels, or of vowel and 
diphthong, without intervening consonant, is forbidden by 
the euphony of the later or classical language. It is avoided, 
according to the circumstances of the case, either by fusion 
of the two concurrent sounds into one. by the reduction of 
one of them to a semivowel, or by development of a semi¬ 
vowel between them. 

The texts of the older or Vedic dialect are written according to the 
euphonic rules of the later, although m them (as was pointed out above, 113) 
the hiatus is really of very frequent occurrence. Hence they are not to be 
read as written, but with almost constant reversal of the processes of vowel 
combination which they have artificially undergone 

The rules of vowel combination, as regards both the result¬ 
ing sound and its accent, are nearly the same in internal and 
in external sandhi. 

126. Two similar simple vowels, short or long, coalesce 
and foim the corresponding long vowel: thus, tw r o a-vowels 
(either or both of them short or long) form SCI a; two 2 -vow- 
els, %\ two ^-vowels, ’3T v-\ and. theoretically, two f-vow¬ 
els form % f, but it is questionable whether the case ever 
practically occurs. Examples are: 

^ : sa cd \prajah (ca + aprajah); 

ETcffe 5 m (ati+ivaj; 

HrW suktam ($u-uktam); 

(NlHld raja ”slt (rdjd + aslt); 

adkiQvarah '(adhi-igvarah). 

As the above examples indicate, it will be the practice everywhere m 
this work, m transliteration (but not in the devanagarl text), to separate 
independent words; and if an initial vowel of a following word has coalesced 
with a final of the preceding, this will be indicated by an apostrophe — 
single if the initial vowel be the shorter, double if it be the longer*, of the 
two different initials which in every case of combination > leld the same result. 

127. An ^-vowel combines -with a following 2 -vowel to 
e; with an &-vowel, to % o; with r, to ar; with 
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‘theoretically), to EFT al; with ^ e or ai, to ^ with 
<? or §j[ aw, to aw. Examples are. 
rajendra (raja-mdra); 

Mtopadegah (hita - upadegah); 
maharsih (maha-rsih); 

Hsf sai 'va (sa-^r eva); 

rdjdigvaryam (raja - digvaryam); 

{^on'cfj^j divaukasah (diva - okas ah); 

jvarausadham (jvara - ausadlum ). 

In some of the Vedic texts, the vowel r is written unchanged after the 
u-vowel, which, if long, is shortened* thus, maharsih instead of maharsih 
The two vowels, however, are usually pronounced as one syllable. 

When successive words like indra a thi are to be combined, the first 
combination, to indra , is made first, and the result is indre ” ’hi (not mdrat ” 
’Zu, from indra e '’hi). 

128. As regards the accent of these vowel combinations, it is 
to he noticed that, a. as a matter of course, the union of acute 
with acute yields acute, and that of grave with grave yields grave * 
that of circumflex with circumflex cannot occur; b. a circumflex 
with following acute yields acute, the final grave element of the 
former being raised to acute pitch; a grave with following acute 
does the same, as no upward slide of the voice on a syllable is 
'acknowledged in the language, hut, c. when the former of the 
fused, elements is acute and the latter grave, we might expect 
the resulting syllable to be in general circumflex, to represent 
both the original tones. Panini in fact allows this accent in 
every such case, and in a single accentuated Brahmana text (QB.j, 
the circumflex is regularly written. But the language shows, on 
the whole, an indisposition to allow the circumflex to rest on 
either long vowel or diphthong as its sole basis, and the acute 
element is suffered to raise the other to its own level of pitch, 
making the -whole syllable acute. The only exception to this, 
in most of the texts, is the combination of t and i, which be¬ 
comes i thus, dwi ’m ? from dirt iva; in the Taittiriya texts 
alone such a case follows the general rule, while u and u , in¬ 
stead, make Ti: thus, sudgata from su-udgata. 

129, The e-vowels, the ee-vowels, and f, before a 
dissimilar vowel or a diphthong, are regularly converted 
each into its own corresponding semivowel, ^ y or ^ v or 
^ r. Examples are: 
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<jfETfsc % aha fitter aha); 

xjfijsf madlw wa (madhu -j- wa); 

TT^T^T duhitrarthe (duhiir-arthe); 

WThJ stry asya ($tri-\-asya); 

# vadlwai (mdhu-ai). 

But in internal combination (never in external] the i and 
/^-vowels are not seldom changed instead to iy and uv — and 
this especially in monosyllables, or after two consonants, where 
otherwise a group of consonants difficult of pronunciation would 
be the result. The eases will be noticed below, in explaining 
inflected forms. 

A radical /-vowel is converted into y even before i in per¬ 
fect tense-inflection ; so ninyima (nirii -j~ imci ). 

130. As regards the accent — here, as in the pieceding 
case (128), the only combination requiring notice is that of an 
acute ?' or w-vowel with a following grave : the result is circum¬ 
flex ; and such cases of circumflex are many times more frequent 
than any and all others. Examples are 

vyiisti (vi-usti); abhydrcati; 

^rtlT nadyau (nadi-du); 

TR^ smsta (su-ista); cTRH tanvas (tanti-as). 

fax * 

Of a similar combination of acute f with following grave, only a single 
case has been noted in accented texts. namely, vijnatr etdt (QB. xiv. 6. 8 1! ) 
the accentuation is in accordance with the rules for i and u. 

131. Of a diphthong, the final i or ^-element is chang¬ 

ed to its corresponding semivowel. or before any 
vowel or diphthong: thus, ^7 e (really ai: 28) becomes ay , 

and EfT o (that is, au ) becomes W^av; ^ di becomes ^TEF ay, 
and §t du becomes 3R av. 

No change of accent, of course, occurs here , each original 
syllable retains its syllabic identity, and hence also its own tone. 

Examples can be given only for internal combination, since m external 
combination there are further changes: see the next paragraph. Thus, 

R nay a (ne-a); ^TPT nay a (nai-a); 

R bhava (bho-a); RT bhava (bhdu-a). 

132. In external combination, we have the important 
additional rule that the semivowel resulting from the con¬ 
version of the final element of a diphthong is in general 
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dropped; and the resulting hiatus is left without further 
change. 

133. That is to say, a final e (by far the most fre¬ 
quent case) becomes simply a before an initial vowel 
(except a: see 135, below), and both then remain un¬ 
changed ; and a final ^ ai, in like manner, becomes (every¬ 
where) a. Thus, 

cT ^TIFrTTt ta agatah agatah); 

^Jf^^nagara ilia (nagare -{- ilia); 

cfWI 3^TcT tasma adadat (tasmdi -j- adaddt); 

TWIT striyd uktam (striydi -f- uldam ). 

The later grammarians allow the y in such combinations to be either 
retained or dropped; but the uniform practice of the MSS., of every age, 
m accordance -with the strict requirement of the Yedic grammars (Pratn^akhyas), 
is to omit the semivowel and leave the hiatus. 

The persistence of the hiatus caused by this omission is a plain indi¬ 
cation of the comparatively recent loss of the intervening consonantal sound. 
Instances of the combination of the remaining final and initial are not unknown, 
but they are of sporadically rare occurrence. 

134. The diphthong o (except as phonetic alteration of 
final as: see 175a) is an unusual final, appearing only in the 
stem go (356), in the voc. sing, of w-stems, in words of which 
the final a is combined with the particle* u, as atko 7 and in a 
few interjections. In the last two classes it is uncombinable 
(below, 138); the vocatives sometimes retain the v and sometimes 
lose it (the practices of different texts are too different to be 
briefly stated); go (in composition only) does not lose its final 
element, but remains gav or go. A final as becomes a , with 
following hiatus, before any vowel save a (for which, see the 
next paragraph). 

The 3^* of av from £ft au is usually retained: thus, 
tar era (tau-\-eva); 

ubhav indragnl (ublidu + indragnl ). 

In some texts, however, it is lost before an w-vowel, the a alone 
remaining, with hiatus; m at least one text (Kathaka), it is dropped before 
every vowel The later grammarians allow it to be either retained or dropped. 

135. After final ^ e or o : an initial a disappears. 

The resulting accent is as if the a were not dropped, but 
rather absorbed into the preceding diphthong, having its tone 
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duly represented in tlie combination. If, namely, the e or o is 
grave or circumflex and the a acute, the former becomes acute , 
if the e or o is acute and the a grave, the former becomes cir¬ 
cumflex, as usually in the fusion of an acute and a grave ele¬ 
ment If both are acute or both grave, no change, of course, 
is seen in the result. Examples are . 

cT te 1 bruvan (te ahruvan); 

W so f bravit (sah abravit); 

T^TTFcT^jr tffTji hinsitavyd \gnih (hinsitavyah agnih); 
UicJ^AI ydd indr6 c bravit (ydd indrah dbravit); 

ET^IsRTT rajanyo 'bravit (ydd rajanyah dbravitj. 

As to the use of the avagraha sign m the case of such an elision, see 
above, 10. In transliteration, the reversed apostrophe, or rough breathing, 
will he used m this work to represent it 

This elision or absorption of initial a after final e or o, which in the 
later language is the invariable rule, is m the Veda only an occasional 
occurrence; and there is no close accordance with regard to it between the 
written and the spoken form of the Vedie texts. In the Atharvan, for ex¬ 
ample, the a is omitted m writing m about one third of the cases, but is 
to he omitted in reading in less than one fifth (including a number m which 
the written text preserves it*. See APr in. 54, note. 

To tbe rules of vowel combination, as above stated, there 
axe certain exceptions. Some of tbe more isolated of these will 
be noticed where they come up in the processes of inflection 
etc , a few require mention here. 

136. In internal combination: 

a. The augment a makes with the initial vowel of a root 
the combinations di, du, dr (vrddki-v owels), instead of e, o, ar 
{c/ima-y owels), as required by 127. 

b. The final o of a strengthened stem (238b) becomes av before the 
suffix ya (originally da); 

C. The final vowel of a stem is often dropped when a secondary suffix 
is added. 

For the weakening and loss of radical vowels, and for certain insertions, 
see below, 249 ff., 257—8. 

137. In external combination . 

a. The final a or a of a preposition, with initial r of a 
root, makes dr instead of ar. 

b. The final a of a preposition before roots beginning with t or o is 
usually omitted. 

c. A final a m composition may be cut off before otu and ostha. 

d. The form uh from yvah sometimes makes the heavier (■ vrddhi} 
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diphthongal combination with a preceding a, thus, prduha . pmudha. aksauhml 
(from pra-uha etc h 

138. Certain final vowels, moreover, are uncombinable 
(pragrhyaJ, or maintain themselves unchanged before any 
following vowel. Tims. 

a. The vowels l, u and e as dual endings, both of declen¬ 
sional and of conjugational forms. Thus, bcmdJm dsdte hndit, 
girl drohatam 

b. The pronoun ami (nom. pi.), and the Yedic pronom¬ 
inal forms asme, yusme, ice 

e. A final o made by combination of a final cr-vo^el with the particle u 
thus, atho, mo, no. 

d. A final l or u of a Yedic locative case. 

e. A protracted final vowel (78). 

f. The final, or only, vowel of an interjection, as aho, he. a ?, u 


Permitted Finals. 

139. The sounds allowed to occur as finals in Sanskrit 
words, standing by themselves (not in euphonic combination 
with something following), are closely limited, and those 
which would etymologically come to occupy such a position 
are often variously altered, in general accordance with their 
treatment in other circumstances, or are sometimes omitted 
altogether. 

The variety of consonants that %vould ever come at the end of either 
an inflected form or a derivative stem m the language is very small: namel}, 
in forms, only t (or d), n, m. s, m derivative stems, only t, d , n, r, s (and, 
in a few rare words, ;). But almost all consonants occur as finals of roots, 
and every root is liable to be found, alone or as last member of a compound, 
in the character of a declined stem. 

140. All the vow r el sounds, both simple and diphthongal, 
may he sounded at the end of a word. 

But neither f nor / ever actually occurs; and r is very rare (only as 
neuter sing, of a stem in r or nr, or as final of such a stem m composition) 

Thus, tndra, civdyd, akari , ncidl, dhtu , cam it, janayitr, dyne , 
cm ay at, vayo , agndu. 

141. Of the non-nasal mutes, only the first in each 
series, the non-aspirate surd, is allowed; the others — surd 
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aspirate, and botli sonants — whenever they would etymo¬ 
logically occur, are converted into this. 

Thus, agmmdt for agmmdth, suJift for suhrd , virnt for iirddk. 

In a few roots, when their final sonant aspirate', thus 
loses its aspiration, the original sonant aspiration of the 
initial reappears: compare eg h , below, 147. 

Thus, dagh becomes dhak, budh becomes bhut, and so on 

The roots exhibiting this change are stated below, 155. 

There was some question among the Hindu grammarians as to whether 
the final mute is to be estimated as of surd or of sonant quality, but the 
gieat weight of authority, and the invariable practice of the MSS., favor 
the surd. 

142. The palatals, however, form here (as often else¬ 
where) an exception to the rules for the other mutes. No 
palatal is allowed as final. The reverts to its original 
T k: thus, c||ch vdk. H r Ti anhomuk. The ch extremely 
rare: perhaps only in the root ^ prach) becomes Z t: thus, 

prat. The si/ either reverts to its original guttural or 
becomes t, in accoidance with its treatment in other combi¬ 
nations (219; thus, TMTh bhisak , virat. The ^17 jh does not occur, 
but is by the native grammarians declared convertible to t t. 

"» *v * 

143. Of the nasals, the and are extremely com¬ 
mon, especially the former and are of all final 

consonants the most frequent); the n is allowed, but is 
quite rare; 3F n is found (remaining after the loss of a fol¬ 
lowing ^ k) in a very small number of words; 3! n 
never occurs. 

But the final m of a root is changed to n (compare 212, 
below): thus, dgan from gam , dndn from nam. - 

144. Of the semivowels, the & l alone is an admitted 

final, and it is very rare. The ^ r is (like its nearest surd 
correspondent, 145) changed as final to visarga. Of 

U v and ^ v there is no occurrence. 

•X * 7 -V 

145. Of the sibilants, none may stand unaltered at the 
end of a word. The H 5 (which of all final consonants 
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would otherwise be the commonest) is like ^ r changed to a 
breathing, the msarga The 3T $ either reverts to its original 
5R or, in some roots, is changed to Z t (in accordance 
with its changes in inflection and derivation; see below, 218). 
The ^ s is likewise changed to ZJ. 

The change of 5 to t is of very rare occurrence see below, 226. 

Final radical s is said by the grammarians to be changed to t. thus, 
dhvat from dhvas but no example of the conversion appears to occur: 
see 168. 

146. The compound rfi^ks is prescribed to be treated as 
simple (not becoming 3T k by 150, below). But the case 
is a rare one, and its actual treatment in the older language 
irregular. 

In the only RV cases where the ks has a quasi-radical character — namely 
anak from andks , and dmyak from ymyaks — the conversion is to k. Also 
of forms of the s-aonst (see this aorist below) we have adhak, asrdk , araih , 
etc. for (odhdks-t etc.), but also aprat, abhrat, aydt (for aprdks-t etc). 
And AY has in two cases srdh (l. e. srds ), apparently for asrdks-s, from 
ysrj (wrongly referred by BR. to ysrans }. 

The numeral sas, ‘six 1 , is perhaps better to be regarded as saks, with 
its ks treated as s, according to the accepted rule. 

147 . The aspiration ^ h is not allowed to maintain 
itself, but (like j and 5T q) either reverts to its original 
guttural form, appearing as 3T k , or is changed to ^ t — 
both in accordance with its treatment in inflection; see be¬ 
low, 222. And, also as in inflection, the original sonant 
aspiration of a few roots (given at 155) reappears when their 
final thus becomes unaspirated. Where the ^ h is from 
original ^ dh (223), it becomes cT^. 

148. The msarga and anusvara are nowhere etymolog¬ 
ical finals; the former is only the substitute for an original 
final H s or, ^ r ; the latter occurs as final only so far as 
some later grammarians allow it to be substituted for 

149. Apart from the vowels, then, the usual finals, 
nearly in the order of their frequency, are i h, *T m, ^ n ; 
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t, 31 k y Z^t; those of only sporadic occurrence are 
3F n, cW, ^n; and, by permitted substitution, - m. 

150. In general, only one consonant, of whatever kind, 
is allowed to stand at the end of a word; if two or more 
would etymologically occur there, the last is dropped, and 
again the last, and so on, till only one remains. 

Thus, tudants becomes tudant , and this tudan , udanc-s becomes 
udankj and this udcm , and achdntst (s-aor , 3d sing., of Yc/icmd) 
is in like manner reduced to achdn 

But a non-nasal mute, if radical and not suffixal, is re¬ 
tained after r . thus, Urb from urj, vark from y'vrj , amdrt from 
ymrj , suhctrt from suJiard . The case is not a common one 

Foi relics of former double finals, preser\e& by tbe later language under 
the disguise of apparent euphonic combinations, see below, 207 fif. 

151. Anomalons conversions of a final mute to one of another class are 
occasionally met with. Examples are. 

a. Of final t to k, m a few words that ha\e assumed a special value 
as particles thus, jydk, tdjdk (beside tdjdt), prthak, rdhak , —but also now 
and then in a veibal form, as savisak (AY and YS. Kan ), civisyak (Parask.); 
— and m the feminines in krii (as asiknl beside asita ) SY. has once 
prksu for prtsi'i 

b. Of k or y to t, m an isolated example or two, as samydt and dsrt 
(TS„ K.) 

c. In Taittiriya texts, of the final of anustubh and tnstubh to a guttural: 
as, anustuk ca, tristtigbhis (Weber, Ind St., xiii. 109 £f.). 

d. Of a labial to a dental. in kakud for and beside kakubh , m samsfdhhis 
(TS.) from ysrp , and m adbMs , adbhyds, from ap or dp (chap. Y). Excepting 
the first, these look like cases of dissimilation; yet examples of the com¬ 
bination bbh are not unknown m the older language thus, kakubbhydm, 
tnstubh his, anustub bhi. 

152. For all the processes of external combination — that 
is to say, in composition and sentence-collocation — a stem- 
final or word-final is in general to be regarded as having, not 
its etymological form, but that given it by the rules as to per¬ 
mitted finals. From this, however, are to be excepted the s 
and r . the various transformations of these sounds have nothing 
to do with the visarga to which as finals before a pause they 
have come — doubtless at a comparatively recent period of 
phonetic history — to be reduced. Words will everywhere in 
this work be written with final s or r instead of h; and the 
rnles of combination will be stated as for the two more original 
sonnds, and not for the visarga , 
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Deaspiration. 

153. An aspirate mute is changed to its corresponding 
non-aspirate before another non-nasal mute or before a sib¬ 
ilant; it stands unaltered only before a vowel or semi¬ 
vowel or nasal. 

Such a case can only arise m internal combination, since tlie processes 
of external combination presuppose the reduction of the aspirate to a non¬ 
aspirate surd (152). 

Practically, also, the rules as to changes of aspirates concern almost only 
the sonant aspirates, since the suTd, being of later development and rarer 
occurrence, axe hardly ever found m situations that call for their application. 

154. Hence, if such a mute is to be doubled, it is 
doubled by prefixing its own corresponding non-aspirate. 

But m the MSS , hoth Vedic and later, an aspirate mute is not seldom 
found written double — especially, if it he one of rare occurrence for 
example (BY.), akhkhall , gajhghatl 

155. In a few roots, when a final sonant aspirate (Ef 

gh, bh; also eg 4, as representing an original gh) 

thus loses its aspiration, the initial sonant consonant (IT g 
or d or ^ b) becomes aspirate. 

That is to say, the original initial aspirate of such roots is restored, 
when its presence does not interfere with the euphonic law, of comparatively 
recent origin, which (m Sanskrit as m Greek) forbids a root to both begin 
and end with an aspirate 

The roots which show this peculiar change are 

m gh — dagh; 

m h (for original gh) — dah, dih : duh , druh , drhh , guh , and grah (m 
the later desiderative jighrksa ); 

m dh — bandh , badh, budh, 

in bh — dabh (but only in the later desiderative dhipsa , for which the 
older language has dipsa ). 

The same change appears when the law as to finals causes the loss of 
the aspiration at the end of the root, see above, 141. 

But from dah , duh, and guh are found m the Yeda also forms without 
the restored initial aspirate, thus, daksat , aduksat , duduksa etc., juguksa 

The same analogy is followed by dadh, the abbreviated substitute of the 
present-stem dadha, &pm ydha, m some of the forms of conjugation, thus, 
dhatthas from dadh -f- thas, adhatta from adadh-^ta, etc 
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Surd and Sonant Assimilation. , 

156. Under this head, there is especially-one very mark¬ 
ed and important difference between the “ internal combi¬ 
nations of a root or stem with suffixes and endings, and 
the external combinations of stem with stem in composition 
and of word with word in sentence-making: namely, 

157. In internal combination, the initial vowel or se¬ 
mivowel or nasal of an ending of derivation or inflection 
exercises no altering influence upon a final consonant of the 
root or stem to which it is added. 

To this rule there are a few exceptions only thus, a reverted palatal 
sometimes before a nasal (216. 4,5); d before the participle-suffix na (161), 
a final consonant before may a (161) 

In external combination, on the other hand, an initial 
sonant of whatever class, even a vowel or semivowel or 
nasal, requires the conversion of a final surd to sonant. 

It has been pointed out above (152) that m the rules of external com¬ 
bination only admitted finals, along with s and r, need be taken account of. 
all others being regarded as reduced to these before combining with initials. 

158. Final vowels, nasals, and are nowhere lia¬ 

ble to change in the processes of surd and sonant assimi¬ 
lation. 

The r, however, has a corresponding surd in s, to which it 
is changed in external combination under circumstances that favor 
a surd utterance. 

159. With the exceptions above stated, the collision 
of surd and sonant sounds is avoided in combinations — 
and, regularly and usually, by assimilating the final to the 
following initial. 

Thus, in internal combination: dtsi, atti, atth&s , attd (y'ad 
-|~ si etc ), cagdhi , cagdhvam (ygak-\-dhi etc.,), — in external 
combination, dbhud aydm , jyog jwa, sad acitdyah , tristub dpi; 
diggaja, sadahd , brhddbhdnu , abjd. 

160. If, however, the final sonant aspirate of a root is 
followed by H t or ^ th of an ending, the assimilation is in 

4* 
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the other direction: the combination is made sonant, and 
the aspiration of the final (lost according to 153, above) is 
transferred to the initial of the ending. 

Thus, gh with t or (h becomes gd/i, dh with the same be¬ 
comes dd/i, as baddlia (ybadh -f- ta), runddhds (^rundh + thas or 
tas); bh with the same becomes bdh, as labdhd (ylabh ta), 
labdhvu (Vlabh -f- tvd) 

Moreover, h , as representing original gh, is treated in the 
same manner thus, dugdhd , dogdhum from duh — and compare 
rudhd and lidhd from ruh and lih etc., 222. 

In this combination, as the sonant aspiration is not lost but transferred, 
the restoration of the initial aspiration (155) does not take place 

In dadh from ydhd (155, end), the more normal method is followed, the 
dh is made surd, and the initial aspirated. thus, dhatthas , dhattas And RV. 
has dhaktam instead of dagdham from ydagh. 

101. Before a nasal in external combination, a final 
mute may be simply made sonant, or it may be still fur¬ 
ther assimilated, being changed to the nasal of its own class. 

Thus, either tad ndmas or tdn, ndmas , vhg me or vUn me , 
bdd mahan or ban mahan , tristub nundm or tristum nunam. 

In practice, the conversion into a nasal is almost invariably made in 
the MSS , as( indeed, it is by the Prati^akhyas required and not permitted 
merely Even by the general grammarians it is required m the compound 
sdnnavati , and before matrd , and the suffix maya (really a noun in com¬ 
position) thus, vanmuya , mrnmdya 

Even m internal combination, final d of a root becomes n before the 
participle-suffix na thus, bhinnd , sannd , tunnd. 

102 Before l , a final t is not merely made sonant, but 
fully assimilated, becoming l. thus, tdl labhate , ulluptam. 

103. Before eg h (the case occurs only in external com¬ 
bination), a final mute is made sonant; and then the h may 
either remain unchanged or be converted into the sonant 
aspirate corresponding with the former: thus, either 
tad hi or cTT% tdd dhi. 

In practice, the latter method is almost invariably followed; and the 
grammarians of the Prati^akhya period are nearly unanimous in requiring it. 
The phonetic difference between the two is very slight. 

Examples are: vag ghutdh> sdddhota (sathotd), tad - 
dhita (tat-[-hita), anustub bhi . 
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Combinations of final s and r. 

164. The euphonic changes of and ^ r may best 
be considered together, because of the practical relation of 
the two sounds, in composition and sentence-collocation, 
as corresponding surd and sonant: in a host of cases 
becomes r in situations requiring or favoring the occur¬ 
rence of a sonant; and, less often, ^ r becomes where 
a surd is required. 

In internal combination, the two are far less exchangeable 
with one another and this class of cases may best be taken up 
first. 

165. Final r radical or quasi-radical (that is, not belonging 
to an ending of derivation) lemains unchanged before both surd 
and sonant sounds, and even before szi in declension thus, pi- 
parsij caturtM , catursu, pursu. 

166 Final radical s remains before a surd in general, and 
usually before s, as in gdssz, cassva, cigissu (but the last is also 
written dclhsu 172). it is however dropped in dsi (for asst: 
y as _q_ 5Z ). Before a sonant (that is, bh) in declension, it is 
treated as in external combination : thus, agirblm. Before a so¬ 
nant (that is, dh) in conjugation, it is dropped: thus, gddhi, 
adhvhm (but cases like the latter may be by abbreviation [232] 
for dddhvam)' in edhi (as-\-dhi), the preceding vowel is anoma¬ 
lously altered 

167. In a very few cases, final radical s before s is changed to t (per¬ 
haps by dissimilation), they are, from }/vas, the future vatsydmi and aorist 
dvdtsam, from }/ghas, the desiderative stem ytghatsa 

168. Accoidmg to the grammarians, the final s of certain other roots, 
used as noun-stems, becomes t at the end of the word, and before hh arid 
su thus, clhvat , dhvadbhis, sradbhyas , sratsu. But genuine examples of such 
change do not appeal to have been met with m use 

Sporadic cases of a like conversion are found m the Veda namely, 
mddbhis and mddbhyds from mds, usadbhis from usds, svdtavadbhyas from 
svatavas, svavadbhis etc (not found in use), from svdvas But the reality 
of the conversion here is open to grave doubt, it rather seems the substi¬ 
tution of a t- stem for a s-stem. The same is true of the change of vans 
to vat m the declension of perfect participles (chap. V.). 

In the compounds ducchdnd (dus-gund) and parucchepa (parus-gepa), the 
final s of the first member is treated as if a t (203). 

For t as apparent ending of the 3d sing, m s-verbs, see chap. VIII. 

169 As the final consonant of derivative stems and of in¬ 
flected forms, both of declension and of conjugation, s is extreme- 
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ly frequent, and its changes form a subject of first-rate im¬ 
portance in Sanskrit euphony The r, on the other hand, is 
quite rare, being found only in certain forms of r-stems and 
in a few particles. 

The euphonic treatment of s and r yielding precisely the same result 
after all vowels except a and «, there are certain forms with regard to which 
it is uncertain whether they end m s or r, and opinions differ respecting 
them Such are us (or ur) of the gen.-abl sing of r-stems, and us (or ur) 
of the 3d plur. of verbs. 

170. a. The FM, as already noticed (145), becomes 
visarga before a pause. 

b. It is retained unchanged only when followed by 
cT ^ or ST th , the surd mutes of its own class. 

e. Before the palatal and lingual surd mutes — vf c and 

ch y Z t and Z th — it is assimilated, becoming the sibilant 
*\ . ^ ^ 

of either class respectively, namely 51 g or ST s . 

d. Before the guttural and labial surd mutes — 3ft k 
and and fh ph — it is also theoretically assimil¬ 

ated, becoming respectively the jihvamuliya and upadhma- 
riiya spirants (69); but in practice these breathings are 
unknown, and the conversion is to visarga. 

Examples are to b. tatas te, calsus te , to e. tatag ca, ta- 
syag chdya , to d. nalah hamam , purusah khanati , yagah prdpa, 
vrksah phalavdn. 

171. The first three of these rules are almost univeisal, to 
the last there are numerous exceptions, the sibilant being re¬ 
tained (or, by 180, converted into s), especially in compounds; 
but also, in the Yeda, even in sentence combination. 

In the Veda, the retention of the sibilant in compounds is the general 
rule, the exceptions to which are detailed m the Vedic grammars. 

In the later language, the retention is mainly determined by the intimacy 
or the antiquity and frequency of the combination. Thus, the final sibilant 
of a preposition or a word filling the office of a preposition before a verbal 
root is wont to be preserved, and that of a stem before a derivative of ykr, 
before pati , before kalpa and kdma , and so on. Examples are namaskara , 
vacaspati , dyuskama , payaskalpa. 

The Vedic retention of the sibilant m sentence-collocation is detailed m 
full in the Pratigakhyas. The chief classes of cases aie a. the final of a 
preposition or its like before a verbal form; b. of a genitive before a govern¬ 
ing noun: as divas putrah, idds padt, c. of an ablative before pari' as 
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himdbotas pan, d. of other less classifiable cases as dyads pita , tris putva , 
yds pdtih , paridhfs pdtdti , etc. 

172. Before an initial sibilant — ST p, s, H H $ is 

-v -S. N 

either assimilated, becoming the same sibilant, or it is 
changed into visarga. 

The native grammarians are m some measure at variance (see APr. n 40, 
notej as to which of these changes should be made, and m part they allow 
either at pleasure The usage ot the MSS. is also discordant, the conversion 
to visarga is the prevalent practice, though the sibilant is also not infre¬ 
quently found written European editors generally write visarga , but the 
later dictionaries and glossaries make the alphabetic place of a word the 
same as if the sibilant were read instead 

Examples are manuh siayctm or mantis svayam, mdrah curah 
or vndrac curah . 

173. There are one or two exceptions to these rules 

a. If the initial sibilant has a surd mute after it, the final s may be 
dropped altogether — and by some authorities is required to be so dropped. 
Thus, vayava stha or vdyavah stha , catustandm or catuhstandm 

With regard to this point the usage of the different MSS and editions 
is greatly at variance 

b. Before ts, the s is allowed to become visarga , instead of being 
retained. 

174. Before a sonant, either vowel or consonant (ex¬ 
cept ^ r see 179), ^5 is changed to the sonant ^ r — 
unless, indeed, it be preceded by a or m a. 

Examples are. devapatir iva, crir iva; manur gacchati, tanur 
apsu , tayor adrstahamah; sarvdir ganaih, agner manve . 

For a few cases like duddga, dundga, see below, 199. 

The endings as and Wk^cts (both of which are ex¬ 
tremely common) follow rules of their own, as follows: 

175. a. Final as , before any sonant consonant and 

before short 5 a, is changed to ETT o — and the V a after 
it is lost. 

The resulting accentuation, and the fact that the loss of a is only oc¬ 
casional in the older language of the Veda, have been pointed out above, 135 

Examples are . nalo nama, Irahmanyo vedavit; hantavyo £ smi. 

b. Final as before any other vowel than ^ a loses 
its U s, becoming simple EJ a; and the hiatus thus occa¬ 
sioned remains. 
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That is to say, as is tieated as an original 0 , or an e, would be treated 
in the same situation see 132—4. 

Examples are vrhadagva imaca, dditya iva, namaiikti. 

176. Exceptions to the rules as to final as are: 

a Tlie pronouns sas and eshas (also syas in tke Veda) lose 
tkeir s before any consonant thus, sa dadarga, esha purusali, but 
sadd tu sah } so c bravlt . Tke exclamation b/ios loses its s before 
all vowels and all sonant consonants. 

b. In the Veda, and more raiely 111 the later language, the rule for the 
maintenance of the hiatus is sometimes violated, and the remaining con¬ 
tiguous vowels are combined into one for example, se 1 d agne , se 'mam, 
sau *sadlilh (for sa id agne, sa imam , sa osadhlh) 

e. A few instances are found (almost all Vedic) of s apparently changed 
to r after a, as after other vowels but m nearly every case there is to be 
assumed, rather, a stem in ar beside that m as, evidences of the former 
being sometimes found in the kindred languages: thus, in forms of Udhas 
and dhas (see chap V.), m amnas (no occurrence), m bhvvas (second of the 
trio bhus , bhuvas, svar ), except m its oldest occurrences; m avds (once, m 
RV ), m usds (voc , and m usaibudh), m vddhar and vadhary (RV ), m 
vanargd, dnarviQ, vasarhdn, sabardtigha , and one or two other more doubtful 
words; and m a senes of woids in a single passage of TS and K , viz. 
pnvdr, ugrdr, bhlmdr , tvesdr, grutdr, bhutdr , and (K only) put dr. 

In aharpdti (VS ), and vanarsdd aud uanarsdd (RV), we see the same 
change even before a surd consonant 

d. Final as is once changed to 0 m RV before a surd consonant: thus, 
add pito 

177. Final as before any sonant, whether vowel or 

consonant, loses its becoming simple EfT d; and the 

hiatus thus occasioned remains. 

The maintenance oi the hiatus in these cases, as m that ot 0 and e 
and di (above, 133—4), seems to indicate a recent loss of the intermediate 
sound Opinions are divided as to what this should have been. Some of 
the native grammarians assimilate the case of as to that of di , assuming the 
conversion to ay in both alike — hut probably only as a matter of formal 
convenience m rule-making 

178. Final ^ r, in general, shows the same form which 
H $ would show under the same conditions. But 

a. Original final r, after a or d, maintains itself unchang¬ 
ed before a sonant thus, punar eti , prdtar-jit, dhdr dwmnd , dkar 
jyotih. 

b. Also before a surd, r is preserved 111 a few Yedio compounds thus, 
svhrcanas, svdrcaksas , svarpati , svarsd , svhrsdti , dhursdd , dhursdh, purpati . 
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varkarya, afirpada , punarttci In some of these, the r is optionally retained 
even m the later language. 

G. On the other hand, r is lost, like s, in one or two Yedic cases 
aksa induh , aha evd 

179 A double r is nowhere admitted if such would occur, 
either by retention of an original r or by conversion of s to r, 
one r is omitted, and the pieceding vowel, if short, is made 
long by compensation. 

In some Yedic texts, however i Yajur-Yeda), ar becomes o before ini¬ 
tial r thus, svu rohava 


Conversion of tT 5 to ^ 

*N 


s. 


180. The dental sibilant T\^s is changed to the lingual 
si if* immediately preceded by any vowel save 5% a and 
a, or by h or ^ r — unless the TT s be final, or fol¬ 
lowed by ^ r. 

The assimilating influence oi the preceding lingual vowels and semi¬ 
vowel is obvious enough; that of h and the other vowels appears to he due 
to a somewhat retracted position of the tongue in the mouth during their 
utterance, causing its tip to reach the roof of the mouth more easily at a 
point further hack than the dental one 

The general Hindu grammar prescribes the same change after a l also, 
but tbe Prati$akhyas give no such rule, and phonetic considerations, the l 
being a dental sound, are decidedly against it. Actual cases of the com¬ 
bination, if they occur at all, are excessively rare 

Tbe vowels tbat cause tbe alteration of s to s may be called 
for brevity’s sake "alterant’ 1 vowels. 

As a consequence of tbis rule, 

181 In tbe interior of a Sanskrit word, tbe dental 5 is 
not usually found after any vow T el save a and a, but, instead 
of it, tbe lingual s But 

a. A following r prevents tbe conversion thus, tisra, tisras , 
tamisra . And it is but seldom made in tbe forms and derivatives 
of a root containing an r- element (whether r or r\ whatever 
tbe position of tbat element: thus, sisarti, sisrtam , sarisrpd , tistire, 
parisrut. To tbis rule there are a few exceptions, as vistard, 
nistrta , vispctrdlias , gdvisthira , etc. In ajusran tbe final s of a 
root is preserved even immediately before r. 

This dissimilatmg influence of a following r, as compared with the in¬ 
variable assimilating influence of a pieceding r, is peculiar and problematical 

b» The recurrence of s m successive syllables is sometimes avoided by 
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leaving the former s unchanged thus, sisaksi, but sisakti 5 ydsisisthds, but 
yasisimahi Similarly, in certain desiderative toimations see below, 184 c. 

C. Other cases are sporadic RY has the forms sisice and sisicus (but 
smcatus), and the stems rbisa , kistd , btsa, busd, brsaya, a single root pis, 
with its derivative pesuka , is found once in QB , for puns and the roots 
mns and bins, see below, 188. 

182. On tlie other hand (as was pointed out above, 62), 
the occurrence of $ in Sanskrit words is nearly limited to cases 
falling under this rule others are rather sporadic anomalies — 
except where s is the product of g or ks before a dental, as in 
drastum , caste, tvastar see 218, 221 ) Thus, we find . 

a. Four roots, kas , las, lhabhd , of which the last is common and 
is found as early as the Brahmanas. 

b. Further, m RY , dm, kavasa, casala , casa, jdlasa, pdsyh , baskdya , 
vdsat (for vaksat *), kasthd (for kaksta, Fick); and, by anomalous alteration 
of original s, -sah (turasdh , etc ), dsadba, upastdt, and probably apdsthd and 
asiblvdnt. Such cases grow more common later 

The numeral sas, as already noted, is more probably saks. 

183. The nasalization of the alterant vowel — or, in other 
words, its being followed by anusvdra — does not prevent its 
altering effect upon the sibilant. thus, havmsi, parunsi And 
the alteration takes place in the initial s of an ending after the 
final s of a base, whether the latter be regarded as also changed 
to s or as converted into visarga * thus, hcivissa or havihsu , pa - 
russu or paruhsu. 

But the s of puns (chap Y ) remains unchanged, apparently on account of 
the retained sense of its value as pums, also that of yhins , because of its 
value as bins (hinasti etcJ, ynins (RY. only) is more questionable (perhaps 
mms, from nam) 

184. The principal cases of alteration of s in internal com¬ 
bination are . 

a. In endings, inflectional or derivative, beginning with s 
— su; siy se , sva , s of sibilant-aorist, future, and desiderative; 
suffixes sna, snu, sya , etc. — after a final alterant vowel or 
consonant of root or stem, or a union-vowel * thus, juhosi, gese , 
anaisam , bhavisyami, gucruse, desna , jisnu, viksu , akdrsam 

b The final s of a stem before an ending or suffix * thus, 
havisdy Aavisas, etc., from hams , caksusmant , cociska , manusa , 
manusya 

Roots having a final sibilant (except p) after an alterant vowel are — 
with the exception of fictitious ones and pis, mns, bins — regarded as end¬ 
ing m s, not s, and concerning the treatment of this s 111 combination, see 
below, 225 ff. 
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c. The initial 5 of a root after a reduplication thus, si- 
syade , stisvapa , sisasati , cosluyate, samsvamt . 

Excepted is in general an initial radical $ m a desiderative stem, when 
the desiderative-sign becomes s thus, sisanisati from ysan } sisanksati from 
]/sa7V 

185. But the same change occurs also, on a considerable 
scale, in external combination, especially in composition. thus. 

Both in verbal forms and in derivatives, the final % or 
u of a preposition or other like prefix ordinarily lingualizes the 
initial s of the root to which it is prefixed, since such combi¬ 
nations -are both of great frequency and of peculiar intimacy, 
analogous with those of root or stem and affix thus, abhishc , 
pratistha , nisikta , visita; anusvadhdm , suselcci. 

The principal exceptions are m accordance with the principles already 
laid down namely, when the root contains an r-element, and when a recur¬ 
rence of the sibilant would take place. But there are also others, of a more 
irregular character; and the complete account of the treatment of initial 
radical s after a prefix would be a matter of'great detail, and not worth 
giving here 

In a few cases, the initial s, usually altered after a certain prefix, 
retains the altered sibilant even after an interposed a of augment or reduplic¬ 
ation thus, abhy asthdm , pary asasvajat, vy asahanta, ny asadama, abhy 
asmcan , vy astabhnat , vi tasthe , vi tasthire. 

Much more anomalous is the occasional alteration of initial radical s 
after an a-element of a prefix. Such cases are ava stambh (against ni stambh 
and prati stambh ) and (according to the grammarians) ava svan. 

186 In other compounds, the final alterant vowel of the 
first member not infrequently (especially in the Veda) lingualizes 
the initial s of the second. for example, yudhisthira , pitrsvasr , 
gostha , agnistomdj anustiibh , trisand/ii, divisad, paramesthin , abhi- 
send , pitrsdd , purustntd. 

A very few cases occur of the same alteration after an a-element thus, 
savyasthd , apdsthd , upasttit, also ysah , when its final, by 146, becomes t: 
thus, satrasdt (but satrdsdham). 

187 The final s of the first member of a compound often 
becomes s after an alterant vowel thus, the s of a prepositional 
prefix, as mssid/wan, dustdra (for dusstdra), avislcrta, and, regu¬ 
larly, a s retained instead of being converted to visarga before 
a labial or guttural mute (171), as hamspk , jyotiskft; tapuspL 

188. Once more, in the Yeda, the same alteration, both of an initial 
and of a final s , is not infrequent even between the words composing a 
sentence. The cases are detailed in the Prati^akhya belonging to each text, 
and are of very various character. Thus, 

a. The initial s, especially of particles: as u su, M sma , Mm u svit ; 
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— also of pronouns as M sdh , — of verb-forms, especially from yas as 
M sthd , divi stha , — and m other scattering cases as u stuhi , nu sthirdm, 
tft sadhdsthd 

b. A final s, oftenest before pronouns (especially toneless ones) as 
agnfs tva , ms te , lyds te , ftfcfc tvam, sddhis tdva, — but also m other cases, 
and wherever a final s is preseived, instead of being turned into visarga, 
before a guttural or labial (171) as tns putva , ayus krnotu , vdstos pdtih , 
dyads pita. 


Conversion of n to n . 

189. The dental nasal ^ n, when immediately followed 
by a vowel or by or m, or TJ^y or ^ v 7 is turned in¬ 
to the lingual tTf^ if preceded in the same word by the 
lingual sibilant or semivowel or vowels — that is to say, 
by j r : or r or ^ f —: and this, not only if the 
altering letter stands immediately before the nasal, but at 
whatever distance from the latter it may be found: unless, 
indeed, there intervene (a consonant moving the front of 
the tongue: namely) a palatal (except 7J j/) 7 a lingual, or a 
dental. 

We may thus figure to ourselves the rationale of the process m the 
marked proclivity of the language toward lingual utterance, especially of the 
nasal, the tip of the tongue, when once leverted into the loose lingual position 
by the utterance of a non-contact lingual element, tends to hang there and 
make its next nasal contact m that position: and does so, unless the pro¬ 
clivity is satisfied by the utterance of a lingual mute, or the organ is thrown 
out of adjustment by the utterance of an element which causes it to assume 
a different posture. This is not the case with the gutturals or labials, which 
do not move the front part of the tongue (and, as the influence of k on 
following s shows, the guttural position favors the succession of a lingual), 
and the y is too weakly palatal to interfere with the alteration (as its next 
relative, the i-vowel, itself lmgualises a s ). 

This is a rule of constant application; and (as was pointed 
out above) the great majority of occurrences of n in the language 
are the result of it. 

190. The rule has force especially 

a. When suffixes, of inflection or derivation, are added to roots or 
stems containing one of the altering sounds : thus, rudrena , rudrandm , vdrine , 
vannl, vdrini, ddtrni, hdrdni, dveshani , krindmi , Qrndti , ksubhdnd, ghrnd , 
kdrna , vrknd , rugnd , drdvina , is dm, purdnd , riknas , cdksana , ctkirsamdna, 
krpamdna 
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b. When the final n of a root or stem comes to be followed, in inflec¬ 
tion or derivation, by such sounds as allow it to feel the effect of a preceding 
altering cause thus., trom j/ran , rdnanti, rdnyati , rdrana, aranisus; from 
brahman , brdhmand , brdhmdni, brdhmand, brahmanya, brdhmanvant. 

191. This rule (like that for the change of s to s) applies 
strictly and especially when the nasal and the cause ol its alter¬ 
ation both lie within the limits of the same integral word; 
but (also like the other] it is extended, within certain limits, 
to compound words — and even, in the Veda, to contiguous 
words in the sentence 

192. Especially, a preposition or similar prefix to a root, 
if it contain r or end in euphonic r for s (174), very often 
lingualizes the w of a root or of its derived stems and forms. 
Thus * 

a. The initial n of a root is usually and regularly so altered, m all 
iorms and derivatives, after yard, pan, pra, nir (for ms), antar , dur (for 
dus) thus, pdra naya , pan riiyate, prd nudasva, pardnutti , panndma , pranava, 
nirntj, durnd$a . 

Foots suffering this change are written with initial n m the native root- 
lists The only exceptions of importance are nrt, nabh, nand (very rare), 
and na$ when its f becomes § (as m prdnasta) 

b. The final n ot a root is lingualized in some of the forms of an and 
han. thus, prd "mti, prana, prd hanyate, prahdnana 

c. The class-signs nu and nd are altered after the roots hi and mi: 
thus, pan hinomi , prd minanti (but the latter not in the Veda). 

d. The 1st sing. impv. ending am is sometimes altered thus, prd 
bhavani 

e. Derivatives by suffixes containing n sometimes have n by influence 
of a preposition: thus, praydna. 

f. The n of the preposition ni is sometimes altered, like the initial of 
a root, after another preposition thus, prampdta , pranidhi. 

, 193. In compound words, an altering cause m one member sometimes 
lingualizes a n ot the next following member — either its initial or final n, 
or n m its inflectional or denvative ending. The exercise of the altering 
influence can be seen to depend in part upon the closeness or frequency ot 
the compound, or its integration by being made the base of a derivative. 
Examples are grdmani , tnnaman , urunasd; vrtrahdnam etc. (but vrtraghnd 
tc.- 195), nrmdnas , drug hand, pravakana , nrpana, puryana , pitrydna, 
svargena , durgdni , usrdyamne, tryanganam 

194. Finally, in the Veda, a n (usually initial) is lingualized even by 
an altering sound in another word. The toneless pronouns nas and ena - are 
oftenest thus affected thus, pdri nas , prdi "nan, fndra enam, but also the 
particle nd, Tike’: thus, vdr nd , and a few other cases, as var ndma , punar 
naydmasi , agner dvena. 
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195. The immediate combination of an with a preceding guttural or 
labial seems in some cases to hinder the conversion to n thus, vrtraghnd 
etc. ksubhnati , trpnoti (but m Veda trpnu) 

Conversion of dental mutes to linguals and palatals. 

196. When a dental mute comes in contact witli a 
lingual or palatal mute or sibilant, the dental is usually- 
assimilated, becoming lingual or palatal respectively. 

The cases are the following 

197. A dental surd mute or nasal, or the dental sibilant, 
when immediately preceded by as, is everywhere converted into 
the corresponding lingual. 

Under this rule, the combinations at, sth , and sn are very common, ss 
is rarely so written, the visarga being put instead of the former sibilant: 
thus, jydtihsu instead of jydtissu. 

Those cases m which final s becomes t before su (226 b) do not, of 
course, tall under this rule. 

198. In the other (comparatively infrequent) cases where 
a dental is preceded by a lingual in internal combination, the 
dental (except of su loc. pi.) becomes lingual. Thus: 

a. A dh after d from s of a root or stem (226 b). as ddviddhvam etc. 

b. Only a very few other instances occur: Ttte and aitta from yid', 
saddha (also saddha and sodha ), and sannam (sas-^nam anomalous gen. 
pi. of sas ), trnnd fj/trd -j-naj. A small number of words follow the same 
rule in external combination see below, 199 

But tddhi (Vedic. ytad-^-dhi) shows loss of the final lingual after assi¬ 
milation of the dental, and compensatory lengthening 

Some of the cases of abnormal occurrence of d are explained m a simi¬ 
lar way, as results of a lingualized and afterward omitted sibilant before d 
thus mdd from msda , ]/pid from pisd, ymrd from mrsd (Zend marezhdd ). 
For words exhibiting a like change m composition, see below, 199 b 

199. In external combination, 

a. A final t is directed to be assimilated to an initial lingual mute: 
thus, tat-tikd, tad dayate , tat-thahm , tad dhdukate * but the case never 
occurs in the older language, and very rarely m the later. For final n be¬ 
fore a lingual, see 205. 

b. An initial dental after a final lingual usually remains 
unchanged; and su of the loc pi. follows the same rule . thus, 
satsUj ratsu . 

Exceptions are a few compounds with sas, ‘six’* namely, sdnnavati , 
sannabhi (and one or two others not quotable from the literature). 
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In a few compounds, moreover, there appears a Imgualized dental, with 
compensatory lengthening, after a lost lingual sibilant or its representative 
namely, m certain Vedic compounds with dus. diuddbha, dudtiQ, dudhl, du- 
nd$a, dunaQa , and, in the language of every period, certain compounds of 
sas, with change of its vowel to an alterant quality (as in vodhum and 
sodhum 224 b) sodaca, sodha (also saddha and saddha ), sodant 

c. Between final t and initial s, the insertion of a £ is permitted — 
nr, according to some anthoiitxes, required, thus, sat sahdsrdh or salt sahdsrdh . 

200 The eases of assimilation of a dental to a contiguous 
palatal occui almost only in external combination, and before 
an initial palatal There is but one case of internal combina¬ 
tion, namely 

201 A coining to follow a palatal mute in inter¬ 
nal combination is itself made palatal: 

Thus, yacna (the only instance after c) , yajnd . jajne , ajnata, 
rdjna, rajm. 

202 . An final cT t before an initial palatal mute is as¬ 
similated to it, becoming ^ c before ^ c or ^ ch, and sly 
before (^K jh does not occur,. 

A final is assimilated before §T /, becoming 
All the grammarians, of every period, require this assimilation of n, 
but it is more often neglected, or only sporadically made, m the MSS. 

For n before a surd palatal, see below, 208. 

203. Before the palatal sibilant ST g 1 both cT^ and n 
are assimilated, becoming respectively ^ c and oT n; and 
then the following g may be, and in practice almost 
always is, converted to ch. 

Some authorities regard the conversion of p to ch as everywhere oblig¬ 
atory, others as only optional; some except, peremptorily or optionally, a 
p followed by a mute And some require the same conversion after every 
mute save m, reading also vipdt chutudri, anat child, anus tup chdradl , p uk 
chuci . The MSS. generally write ch, instead of cch, as result of the com¬ 
bination of £ and p. 


Combinations of final n. 

204 Final radical n is assimilated in internal combination 
to a following sibilant, becoming cmusvara. 

Thus, vdhsi , vdhsva, vdnsat , mahsydte,’ jighdhsati. 

According to the grammarians, it is treated before bh and su m declen- 
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sion as ill external combination But the cases are extremely rare, and RV. 
has rdhsu and vdnsu (the only Vedic examples) 

Final w of a derivative suffix is regularly and usually dropped before a 
consonant m inflection and composition — m composition, e\en before a 
vowel, and a radical n occasionally follows the same rule 

For assimilation of n to a pieceding palatal, see 201. 

The remaining cases are those of external combination. 

205. The assimilation of n in external combination to a 
following sonant palatal and the palatal sibilant g have been 
already treated (202, 203). 

The n is also declared to be assimilated (becoming n) be¬ 
fore a sonant lingual (d, dh , n), but the case hardly ever 
occurs 

206 A n is also assimilated to a following initial l, be¬ 
coming (like m 213 e) a nasal l 

The MSS m general attempt to write the combination m accordance 
with this rule 

207 Before the lingual and dental sibilants, s and s , final 
n remains unchanged; but a t may also be inserted between 
the nasal and the sibilant thus, thn sdt or thnt sdt , mahan sdn 
or ma/idnt sdn 

According to most of the grammarians of the Pratigakhyas (not RPr ), 
the insertion of the t m such cases is a necessary one. In the MSS. it is 
very frequently made, but not uniformly. It is probably a purely phonetic 
phenomenon, a transition-sound to ease the double change of sonant to surd 
and nasal to non-nasal utterance — althongh the not infrequent cases m 
which final n stands for original nt (as bhciran, abharan, agnimdn) may have 
aided to establish it as a rule Its analogy with the conversion of n f into 
nch (203) is palpable 

208 Before the surd palatal, lingual, and dental mutes, 
there is inserted after final n a sibilant of each of those class¬ 
es respectively, before which the n becomes anusvara: thus, 
ng c, ng ch; ns t, ns th , ns t; ns th 

This rule, which m the classical language has established itself m the 
form here given as a phonetic rule of unvarying application, really involves 
a historic survival. The large majority of cases of final n in the language 
(not far from three quarters* see APr. li, 26, note) are for original ns; and 
the retention of the sibilant in such cases, when once its historical ground 
had been forgotten, was extended by analogy to all others. 

Practically, the rule applies only to n before c and t, since cases in¬ 
volving the other initials occur either not at all, or only with extreme rarity 
(the Veda does not present an example of any of them) In the Veda, the 
insertion is not always made, and the different texts have with regard to it 
different usages, which are fully explained in their Prati^akhyas; in general, 
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it is less frequent in tlie older texts. When the $ does not appear between 
n and c, the n is assimilated, becoming n (as before j. 202). 

209 The same retention of original final s after a nasal, 
and consequent treatment of (apparent) final an, m, tin, fn as 
if they were dhs, Ins, urn, fhs (long nasalized vowel with final s), 
shows itself also in otjier Vedic forms of combination, which, 
for the sake of unity, may be briefly stated here together 

a. Final an becomes an (nasalized a) before a following vowel: that is 
to say, dns, with nasal vowel, is treated like as, with pure vowel (177): 
thus, devan e 'fid, tipabaddhdn ihd, mahdn asi. This is an extremely com¬ 
mon case, especially m RV. Once or twice, the $ appears as h before p 
thus, svdtavdnh pdyuh. 

b. In like manner, s is treated after nasal Z, u,, f as it would be after 
those vowels when pure, becoming r before a sonant sound (174), and (much 
more rarely) h before a surd (170) thus, ragminr iva, suntihr yuvanytinr tit, 
nfnr abht, nfnh pdtram. 

210. The nasals n, n, n, occurring as finals after a short 
vowel, are doubled before any initial vowel. thus, pratydnn ud 
esi, udydnn adiiydh. 

This is also to he regarded as a historical survival, the second nasal 
being an assimilation of an original consonant following the first. It is 
always written in the MSS., although the Yedic metre seems to show* that 
the duplication was sometimes omitted 

211 . The nasal n and n before a sibilant are allowed to 
insert respectively l and t — as n (207) inserts t: thus, prafy - 
dnlc someth 


Combinations of final m. 

212. Final radical *T in internal combination, is US¬ 

'S 

similated to a following mute or spirant — in the latter case, 
becoming emus vara; in the former, becoming the nasal of 
the same class with the mute. 

Before m or v (as when final 143), it is changed to n; thus, from 
ygam , dganma , aganmahi , ganvahi , jaganvans (which appear to be the only 
quotable cases). According to the grammarians, the same change is made in. 
the inflection of root-stems, before bh and su; thus, pragdnbhis , pra$amu 
(from prapdm: pra-j-y?am). No derived noun-stem ends in m. 

QB. has once the anomalous hamvant , from the particle Mm. 

213. Final Ef m in external combination is a servile 

"s 

sound, being assimilated to any following consonant. Thus: 


* K«hn, m his IJeitrage etc., m. 125. 
Whitney, Gi ainmar 


5 
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Belore the suffixes as and ana, the guttural only rarely appears namely, 
m dnkas, okas , rokas , cdkas, bhdrgas, and in rogana. 

2. Before an i-vowel, the altered sound appears (except m the doubtful 
abhogt) e. g. ajC, tuji, rdci, fdcl, vtvici , rocisnu 

3 Belore u , the guttural reappears, as a rule (the cases are few; thus, 
anku, vanku, reku, bhrgu. 

4. Before n, the examples of re\ersion are lew, except of j (becoming g) 
before the participial ending na thus, reknas, vagnu (with the final also 
made sonant); and participles bhagnd , rugna, etc., and apparently prgna from 
Yprc . 

5. Belore m (of ma, man, mm n the guttural generally appears thus, 
ruimd, tigmd , gagmd (with sonant change); vdkman , sdkman, rukmdn, rgmni 
and vdgmin (with sonant change; — but djman, ojmdn^ bhujmdn. 

6 . Before y, the altered sound is used thus, pacya , yajya , yajyu , yujya, 
bhujyu Such cases as bhogya and yogya are doubtless secondary derivatives 
from bhoga and yoga 

7. Before r, the cases are lew, and the usage apparently divided* thus, 
eukrd, ugrd : mrgra, but vdjra and pajrd(*j. 

8 . Before v (of the suffixes va, van , vin, etc , and participial i dns> 
the guttural is regularly preserved thus, rhvd, pakvd , rkvan, rtkvan, Qukvan, 
mrgvan , yugvan, vdgvtn (with further sonant change); nnkvans, rurukvans, 
QugukvdnSj QU£iikvand, guQukvdm also before the union-vowel i m okivdns 
(RV., oncej. An exception is ydjvan. 

The reversion of h in derivation is exhibited only befoie the suffix a 
(and m the participle dughdna, RV ) The final j which is analogous with 
£ (219) shows much less proclivity to reversion than that which corresponds 
with c. 

9 A like reversion shows itself also to some extent in conjugational 
stem-formation and inflection. Thus, the initial radical becomes guttural 
after the reduplication m the present or perfect or desiderative or intensive 
stems of the roots ci, at, ji , hi, han, and han becomes ghn on the elision of 
a. The RY. has vwakmi from j/vac. And before ran etc . of 3d pi. mid we 
have g for radical „? m asrgran, asrgram, asasrgram (all m RV.). 

217. Final ^ c of a root or stem, if followed in in- 

*N 

ternal combination by any other sound than a vowel oi 
semivowel or nasal, reverts to its original guttural value, 
and shows everywhere the same form which a & would 
show in the same situation. 

Thus, vcikti, uvdktha, vdksi, valsymni, vagdhi; vdgbhts, vdksu; 
uktd, ukt/idj vaktdr. 

And, as final c becomes k (above, 142), the same rule applies 
also to c in external combination: thus, vuk ca, viig dpi , van me. 
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Examples of c remaining unchanged in inflection are negate> 
nncre , vdei, mumucmdhe. 

218. Final 3T £ reverts to its original qfi k, in internal 

combination, only before the H s of a verbal stem or ending 
(whence, by 180, before cT^ and STit everywhere 

becomes Ef s (whence, by 197, ^ si and ^ sth); before TJ dh, 
H bh, and FT su of the loc. pi., as when final (145), it re¬ 
gularly becomes the lingual mute [Z t or J d). 

Thus, dviksatci, veksytimi , vdsti, vistd, didestn; dididdhi , 
vidbhts. 

But a few roots exhibit the reversion of final c to ^ before 
bh and su, and also when final (145) they are die, dre, spre, 
and optionally nae (always, in V ); and vie has in V. always 
viksu, loc. pi., but vit, vidbhts, etc. Examples are diksamgita, 
drgbhis, hrdispfk, ndk. 

Examples of g remaining unchanged before vowels etc are: 
vici, vivigyas, avicran, agnomi, vagmi, ugmasi. 

A p remains irregularly unchanged before p in the compound viQpdti 

219. Final sf / is in one set of words treated like rf c , 
and in another set like 

Thus, from yuj: dyukthas, ayukta , yunkte, yukii, ySktra, 
goksyami, yaksu; yungdhi, dyugdhvam, yngbhis . 

Again, from mrj etc. dmrksat, sraksyhmi, marsti, mrstd, sfsti, 
rastra , mrdelhi, mrddhvdm, rddbhts, rdtsu, rut . 

To the former or t/wj-class belong (as shown by their quotable forms) 
about twenty roots and ladical stems, namely, bhaj, saj , tyaj (not V), raj 
‘color’, svaj, majj, nij, tij, vij, 1 and 2 bhuj, yuj, ruj , vrj, anj, bhanj , $inj; 
urj , sraj , bhisaj, dsrj; — also, stems formed with the suffixes aj and ij 
(883. 5), as trsndj , vanfj: and rtvfj, though containing the root yaj 

To the latter or mr;-class belong only about one third as many. namely, 
yaj, bhrajj , vraj, raj , bhrdj, mrj, srj. 

A considerable number of j-roots are not placed in circumstances to ex¬ 
hibit the distinction; but such roots are m part assignable to one or the 
other class on the evidence of the related languages*. The distinction 
appears, namely, only when the j occurs as final, or is followed, either in 
inflection or in derivation, by a dental mute (t, th , dh), or, in noun-inflec¬ 
tion, by bh or su. In derivation (above, 218) we find a g sometimes from 
the mrj-class thus, mdrga (in apdmdrga) and sarga, and before r of Vedic 
3d pi. mid. endings, asrgran , asrgram , asasrgram (beside sasrjrire) — while 
from the yu?-class occur only yuyujre , ayujran } bubhujnre , with j. 


See HTibsehmaim, in KZ xxni 384if. 
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220. Final ck falls under the rules of combination almost 
only in the root prach , in which it is treated as if it were c 
(and prac is perhaps its more original form', thus, praksy&mi, 
prstd , and also the derivative pracna. As final and in noun- 
inflection (before bh and sit), it is directed to be changed to the 
lingual mute. 

Murtd is called the participle of miirch , and a gerund murtvd is given 
to the same root. They (with mUrti> must doubtless come from a simpler 
form of the root. 

Of jh there is no occurrence: the grammarians declare it 
to be treated like c. 

221. The compound ks is not infrequent as final of a root 
(generally of demonstrably secondary origin!, or of a tense-stem 
($-aorist * see below, chap XI ); and, in the not very frequent cases 
of its internal combination, it is treated as if a single sound, 
following the rules for c thus, cakse (cals + se). cdlsva , caste, 
dcasta , dsrdstani , asrsta , tvastar. As to its treatment when final, 
see 140. "We are taught by the grammarians to make such 
forms as gordt, goradbhis, gordtsu (from gordks ), and we actually 
have sdtj sadbhis, satsu from saks or sas (146, end). 

In the single anomalous root rrape, the compound pc is said to follow 
the rule for simple p thus, vrahsydti, dvrdksam , vrdstum, vrastd Its c 
reverts to 7c in vraska. Its participle is vrknd , it has a Yedic gerund vrktvl. 

222. The roots in final qg h, like those in sTj, fall into 
two classes, exhibiting a similar diversity of treatment, ap¬ 
pearing in the same kinds of combination. 

In the one class, as dull , we have a reversion of h (as of c) 
to a guttural form, and its treatment as if it were still its 
original^* thus, ddlvuksam , dhoksyami: dugdliam , dugdhd , ddhok , 
dhul , dhugbhis, dhuksu. 

In the other class, as ruh and sah, we have a guttural rever¬ 
sion (as of c) only before s in verb-formation and derivation thus, 
draksat , roksyUmi, saksiyd , saksdni. As final, in external combi¬ 
nation, and in noun-inflection before bh and su, the h (like c) 
becomes a lingual mute: thus, turdsat , prtanasud ayodhydh, 
turdsUdbhis, turdshtsu . But before a dental mute (t, th , dh) in 
verb-inflection and in derivation, its euphonic effect is peculiarly 
complicated: it turns the dental into a lingual (as would c ), but 
it also makes it sonant and aspirate (as would dh. see 160); 
and further, it disappears itself, and the preceding vowel, if 
short, is lengthened by way of compensation: thus, from ruh 
with ta comes rudhd, from leh with ti comes led hi, from gull 
with tar comes gddhar , from rneli with turn comes m edition, from 
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lih with tcts or thas comes lidhds , from lih with d/wam comes 
lid/ivdm , etc. 

This is as if we had to assume as transition sound a sonant aspirate 
lingual sibilant zh, with the euphonic effects of a lingual and of a sonant 
aspirate (160), itself disappearing under the law of the existing language 
which admits no sonant sibilant. 

223. The roots of the two classes, as shown by their forms 
found in use, are : 

of the first or duh- class dah, dih, dull, druk , muh, mih 
(and the final of usnih is similarly treated); 

of the second or n^-class vah, sah , mih, rih or lih, guh, 
mh, dr nil, trhh, brh, bank , sprh(?). 

But muh forms also (not in RV ) the participle mudha and agent-noun 
mudhctr , as well as mugdhd and mugdhdr , and dmh and smh are allowed by 
the grammarians to do likewise, such forms as drudha and snidha , however, 
do not appear to have been met with m use. 

From roots of the nth -class we find also in the Veda the forms gartdrfik , 
notn. sing., and prdnadhrk and dadhrk , and hence purusprk (the only occur¬ 
rence) does not prove y$prh to be of the duh- class. 

A number of other h -roots are not proved by their occurring forms to 
belong to either class; they, too, are with more or less confidence assigned 
to the one or the other by comparison with the related languages 534 . 

In derivation, before the suffix a, we have (210.1) meghd and dirghd 
from roots of the ruh- class. Before the r verb-endings, we have examples 
only from duh , with h thus, duduhre etc. 

The root nali comes from original dh instead of gh, and its reversion is 
accordingly to a dental instead of a guttural mute, thus, natsy&mu naddhd, 
updnddbhis , updnad-yuga. 

224. Irregularities of combination are : 

a. The vowel r is not lengthened to compensate for the loss of the 
^-element- thus, drdhd , trdha, hrdha (the only cases; and m the Veda their 
first syllable has metrical value as heavy or long). 

b. The roots vah and sah change their vowel to o instead of lengthening 
it. thus, wodhdm, vodhdm , vodhdr, sddhum But from sah m the older 
language forms with a are more frequent: thus, sadha, dsddha (also later), 
sddhar . The root trhh changes the vowel of its class-sign na into e instead 
of lengthening it * thus, trnedhi f trnedhu , atrnet (the grammarians teach also 
trnehmi and trneksi if such forms are actually m use, they must have been 
made by false analogy with the others). 

These anomalous vowel-changes seem to stand in connection with the 
fact that the cases showing them are the only ones where other than an 


* See Hulbschmaim, as above 
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alterant vowel (180) comes before the linguahsed sibilant repre&entati\ e of 
the h. Compare soda$a etc. 

Apparently by dissimilation, the final of vah in the anomalous compound 
nnadvah is changed to d instead of d: see 404. 

The lingual sibilant s. 

225. Since the lingual sibilant, in its usual and normal 
occurrences, is (182' the product of lingualization of s after 
certain alterant sounds, we might expect final radical .s\ when 
(in rare cases] it comes to stand where a s cannot maintain it¬ 
self, to revert to its original, and be treated as a s would be 
treated under the same circumstances. That, however, is only 
true in a very few instances 

Namely, in the prefix dm (evidently identical with ydits); in sajus 
(adverbially used case-form from Yjus ), m (RV ) vivts and dvives, from yvis, 
m dtyes (RV.), from yis, and m arts, from $is as secondary form of ]/pds. 
All these, except the first two, are more or less open to question. 

226. In general, final lingual is treated in tlie same 

manner as palatal Thus: 

a. Before t and th it remains unchanged, and the latter 
are assimilated. e. g dvistas, dvisthas, dvestum. 

This is a common and perfectly natural combination. 

b. Before dh, bh, and su, as also in external combination 
(145), it becomes a lingual mute; and dh is made lingual after 
it. thus, pinddhi, viddhi, vividdhi , dviddhvam, dvidlhis , dvitsu. 

The same holds good of the altered s of a tense-sign. thus, dstoddhvam 
(from astos-dhvam ). 

The conversion of s to f (or d) as final and before bh and su is parallel 
with the like conversion of p, and of y and h m the mrj and ruh classes of 
roots, and perhaps with the occasional change of s to t (167—8). It is a very 
infrequent case, occurring (save as it may be assumed m the case of sas) only 
once in RV. and once m AV. (-dvit and -prut), although those texts have 
more than 40 roots with final s, m the Brahmanas, moreover, has been noticed 
further only -$ht. From pins , RV. has the irregular form pinak (2d and 
3d sing., for pinas-s and pmas-t). 

e. Before s in internal combination (except su of loc. pi.) 
it becomes k . thus, dveksi , dveksyUmi, ddviksam . 

This change is of anomalous phonetic character, and difficult of ex¬ 
planation. It is also practically of very rare occurrence. The only RV. 
examples (apart from ptnak , above) are viveksi , from yvis, and the desid. 
stem nnksa from yVis ; AV. has only dviksat and dviksata, and the desid. stem 
$i$liksa from }/pfos Other examples aie quotable from yykrs (QB. etc.), pis 
(QB.), and pis (Khand. Up.); and they are by the Hindu grammarians pre¬ 
scribed to be formed from about half-a-dozen other roots. 
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Extension and Abbreviation, 

227 As a general rule, cA is not allowed by the gramma¬ 
rians to stand in that form after a vowel, but is to be doubled, 
becoming cch (which the MSS. sometimes write click). 

The various authorities disagree with one another in detail as to this 
duplication. According to Panim, ch is doubled within a word after either 
a long or a short vowel, and, as initial, necessarily after a short and after 
the particles 5 and mi, and optionally everywhere after a long. In RV., 
initial ch is doubled after a long vowel of a only, and certain special cases 
after a short vowel are excepted. For the required usage m the other Yedic 
texts, see their several Praticakhyas. The Kathaka writes for original ch 
(not ch from combination of t and n with q. 203} after a vowel every¬ 
where cch. 

Opinions are still at variance as to how far this duplication has an 
etymological ground, and how far it is only an acknowledgment of the fact 
that ch makes a heavy syllable even after a short vowel (makes "position”* 79). 

228. After r, any consonant (save a spirant before a vowel) 
is by the grammarians either allowed or required to be doubled 
(an aspirate, by prefixing the corresponding non-aspirate 154). 

Some of the authorities include, along with r, also h or l or v, or more 
than one of them, in this rule 

A doubled consonant after r is very common in MSS. and inscriptions, 
as also m native text-editions and in the earlier editions prepared by Euro¬ 
pean scholars — in later ones, the duplication is universally omitted. 

229. The first consonant of a group — whether interior, or initial after 
a vowel of a preceding word — is by the grammarians either allowed or 
required to be doubled. 

This duplication is allowed by Panim and required by the Praticakhyas 
— in both, 'with mention of authorities who deny it altogether. For certain 
exceptions, see the Praticakhyas • the meaning of the whole matter is too 
obscure to justify the giving of details here. 

230. Other cases of extension of consonant-groups, required 
by some of the grammatical authorities, are the following. 

a. Between a non-nasal and a nasal mute, the insertion of so-called 
yamas (‘twins’), or nasal counterparts, is taught by the Praticakhyas (and 
assumed in Pamnfs commentary): see APr. i. 99, note. 

b. Between h and a following nasal mute the Praticakhyas teach the 
insertion of a nasal sound called nasikya: see APr. i. 100, note. 

c. Between r and a following consonant the Praticakhyas teach the 
insertion of a svarabhakti or ‘vowel-fragment 5 see APr. i 101—2, note. 

Some authorities assume this insertion only before a spirant; the others 
regard it as twice as long before a spirant as before any other consonant 
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— namely, a half or a quarter mora before the former, a quarter or an 
eighth before the latter. One (VPr ) admits it after l as well as r It io 
variously described as a fragment of the vowel a or of r (or l\ 

The RPr. puts a svarabhakti also between a sonant consonant and a 
following mute or spirant; and APr. introduces an element called sphotana 
{ i distinguisher’) between a guttural and a preceding mute of another class 

For one or two other cases of yet more doubtful value, see the Prati^ahhyas 

231. After a nasal, the former of two non-nasal mutes 
may be dropped, whether homogeneous only with the nasal, or with 
both thus, yundhi for yimgdhi, yundhvdm for yungd/wdm } antam for 
anJctdm, chintUm for chmtthm , bhinthd for bhintthd , indhe for inddhe . 

This abbreviation, allowed by Panmi, is required b> APr. (the other 
Prathjakhyas take no notice of it.. It is the usual practice of the MSS , 
though the full group is also often written 

232 In general, a double mute (including an aspirate 
which is doubled by the prefixion of a non-aspirate) in combi¬ 
nation with any other consonant is by the manuscripts written 
as simple 

That is to say, the ordinary usage of the MSS. makes no differente 
between those groups m which a phonetic duplication is allowed by the rules 
given above (228, 229) and those m which the duplication is etymological. 
As every tv after a vowel may also be properly written ttv, so dattva and 
tattvd may be, and almost mtanably are, written as datva and tatvd As 
kdrtana is also properly kdrttana, so karttika (from krtti) is written as Ldrttka 
So m inflection, we have always, for example, majfm etc., not majjna, from 
majjan. Even m composition and sentence-collocation the same abbreviations 
are made thus, hrdyotd for hrddyotd, chindty asya for clnndtty asya. Hem e 
it is impossible to determine by the evidence of written usage whether w T e 
should regard ddhvam or dddhvam (from yds), ddvidhvam or ddviddhvam 
(from ydvis) as the true form of a second person plural 

233. Among occasional omissions of an etymologically justified member 
ot a consonant-group, is of importance enough to be here noticed that 

A s is sometimes lost (perhaps after assimilation) between 
two surd mutes * thus, 

a. The initial s of the roots stha and stalk after the preposition ut, 
thus, utth&tum for utsthatum , uttabhnoti for utstabfmoti. 

b. The tense-sign s of the s-aonst (chap. XI.) after a final consonant 
of a root before the initial consonant of an ending thus, achdntta (and for 
this, by 231, achanta ) for achdnista, gdpta for gapsta, tdptam for tdpstam 

e. Other instances are only sporadic: thus, the compound rkthd (rc-\-sthd: 
PB ), the collocations tasmdt tute (for stute) and puroruk tuta- (for stuta- * K ) 

Strengthening and Weakening Processes. 

234. Under this head, we take up first the changes that 
affect vowels, and then those that affeet consonants — adding, 
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for convenience’s sake, in each case, a brief notice of the vowel 
and consonant elements that have come to bear the apparent 
office of connectives. 


Guna and Vrddhi. 

235. The so-called guna and vrddhi-cheinges are the 
most regular and frequent of vowel-changes, being of con¬ 
stant occurrence both in inflection and in derivation. 

A gttm-vovrel differs from the corresponding simple 
vowel by a prefixed ^-element, which is combined with the 
other according to the usual rules; a vrddhi-v owel, by the 
further preflxion of a to the gu?za-vowel. Thus, of ^ i or 
^ % the corresponding guna is (a + i=) \ e; the correspond¬ 
ing vrddhi is (a + e =) ^ ai. But in all gunating processes 
3$ a remains unchanged — or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
5 a is its own guna; of course, remains unchanged 

for both guna and vrddhi. 

236. The series of corresponding degrees is then as 
follows: 

simple vowel a a ? 7 u u r l 
Guna a a e o ar al 

Vrddhi a ai an ar 

There is nowhere any occurrence of f m a situation to undergo either 
guna or vrddhi-6ba.nge ; nor does l (26) ever suffer change to vrddhi . Theo¬ 
retically, f would have the same changes as r, and the vrddhi of l would 
"be al 

237. The historical relations of the members of each vowel-series are 
still matters of some difference of opinion. From the special point of view 
of the Sanskrit, the simple vowels wear the aspect of being in general the 
original or fundamental ones, and the others of being products of their 
increment or strengthening, in two several degrees — so that the rules of 
formation direct a, i, u, r, l to be raised to guna or vrddhi respectively, 
under specified conditions. But r is so clearly seen to come by abbreviation 
or weakening from an earlier ar (or m) that many European grammarians 
prefer to treat the puna-form as the original and the other as the derivative. 
Thus, for example, instead of assuming certain roots to be bhr and vrdh, 
and making from them bharati and vardhati , and bhrta and vrddha , by the 
same rules which from bhu and ni and from hudh and cit form bhavati and 
nayati , bodhati and cetati, bhuta and m/a, buddha and ntta — they assume 
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bhar and vardh to be the roots, and give the rules ot formation for them m 
reverse. Both methods have their advantages, and the question between 
them is one of minor consequence, which may fairly be settled by considera¬ 
tions of convenience. Mainly from such considerations, the r-form is gen¬ 
erally assumed in this work, though* not without constant recognition of 
the other. 

238. The ^wswz-increment is an Indo-European phenomenon, 
and is in many cases seen to occur in connection with an accent 
on the increased syllable It is found 

a. In root-syllables either in inflection, as clvfati from 
ydvis, do/mi from y dvh , or in derivation, as dvesa, do has, 
dvestum , dogdJmm. 

b. In formative elements either conjugational class-signs, 
as tanomi from tanu; or suffixes of derivation, in further deri¬ 
vation or in inflection, as agndye from agnu bhdndvas from hhdnn , 
pitdram from pith, hantavya from luvntu . 

239. The vrddhi -increment is specifically Indian 'being 
unshared, save in a few doubtful cases, even by the Zends, and 
its occurrence is more infrequent and inegular. It is found 

a. In root and suffix-syllables, instead of gtma thus, stduti 
from ystu, scikJiayam from sdkhi, cindisam from yni, dkdrsam and 
lardy ati and heir yd from ykr for kar), ddtciram from ddth. 

b. Especially often, in initial syllables in secondary deri¬ 
vation thus, mdnasd from mcinas, vdidyutd from vldyiit, bhdumet 
from bhumi, parthiva from prthivl. 

But 

240. The gima -increment does not usually take place in a 
heavy syllable ending with a consonant: that is to say, the 
rules prescribing guna, in processes of derivation and inflection 
do not apply to a short vowel which is "long by position^, nor 
to a long vowel unless it be final thus, cetati from ydt 7 but 
mndati from ynind; ndyati from j/wl, but jlvati from yjiv. 

The vrddhi- increment is not liable to this restriction. 

Exceptions to the rule are occasionally met with: thus, dideva from 
ydiv, hedas from yivid , ohate from ytih. 

And a few cases occur of prolongation instead of increment: thus, dus&yati 
from ydus, guhati from yguh. 

The changes of r (more original ar or ra ) are so various 
as to call for further description. 

241. The increments of r are sometimes ra and rd, instead 
of ar and dr: namely, especially, where by such reversal a dif¬ 
ficult combination of consonants is avoided: thus, from ydre, 
draksyami and ddrdksam; but also prtJm and prath, prch and 
prac/i, krpa and dkrapista. 
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242. In a number of roots (about a dozen quotable ones) 
ending in r (for more original ar), the r exchanges both with ar, 
and, more irregularly, in a part of the forms, with ir — or also 
with ur (especially after a labial, in pr, mr, vr, sporadically in 
others) which ir and ur, again, are liable to prolongation into 
7 ir and ur Thus, for example, from tr (or tar), we have tarati, 
titarti , tatara, atarxsam, by regular processes; but also tirati, 
tuyati , firtva , - firya , firm, and even (V.) turyama, tuturyat , tar- 
turana . The treatment of such roots has to be described in 
speaking of each formation. 

For the purpose of artificially indicating this peculiarity of treatment, 
such roots are by the Hindu grammarians written with long f, or with both r 
and f no f actually appears anywhere among their forms. 

The (quotable) f-roots are 3kr ‘strew’, 1 gr ‘praise’, 2gr ‘swallow’, ijr 
‘wear out’, tr, 1 gr ‘crush’ v . 

The (quotable) r and r-roots are r, 1 dr ‘burst’, 1 pr ‘fill’, 2 mr ‘die’, 
2 vr ‘choose’, str, hvr 

243. In a few cases, r comes from the contraction of other syllables 
than ar and ra thus, m trta and trtlya from n, m grnu from ru, m trca, 
even from nr (or ryr) 


Vowel - lengthening. 

244. Vowel-lengthening has regard especially to i and w, 
since the lengthening of a is in part (except where in evident 
analogy with that of i and u) indistinguishable from its incre¬ 
ment, and r is made long only in certain plural cases of stems 
in r [or ar: chap V. i Lengthening is a much more irregular and 
sporadic change than increment, and its cases will in general 
be left to be pointed out in connection with the processes of 
inflection and derivation * a few only will be mentioned here. 

245. a. Final radical i and U are especially liable to prolongation 
betore y * as in passive and gerund and so on. 

b. Final radical tr and ur (from r-roots: 242) are liable to prolongation 
before all consonants except those of personal endings* namely, before y and 
tva and na. and m declension before bh and a (392) Radical is and us 
have the same prolongation in declension. 

246. Compensatory lengthening, or absorption by a vowel of the time 
of a lost following consonant, is by no means common Certain instances of 
it have been pointed out above (179, 198 b, 199 b, 222). Perhaps such cases 
as pita for pitars and dhanl for dhanins (chap Y ) are to be classed here. 

247. The final vowel of a former member of a compound is often made 
long, especially in the Yeda. Prolongations of final a, and before v , are most 


* Numbers prefixed to roots denote the order in which, there being more than 
one of the same form, the loot intended is given m the Petersburg lexicon. 
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frequent, but cases are found of every \anety. Examples are devdii, 
vayundutd , prdors, rtdvasu, tndrdvant , sadandsdd , catamagha, vi?vanara , 
tkddaga, aplju, parinah , vlrddh , tuvJmaghd , tvfsimant , $dktivant; vasuju, 
anurudh , sumdya, puruvdsu, 

248. In the Veda, the final vowel of a word — generally a, much less 
often i and a — is m a large number of cases prolonged. Usually the 
prolongation takes place where it is favored by the metre, but sometimes 
even where the metre opposes the change 'for details, see APr. in. 16 note, 
Benfey, Abh. Gott Ges. xix.—xxi. [1874—6], and the various Prati^akhyas) 

Words of which the finals are thus treated are. 

a. Particles: namely, dthd, ddhd , evd, utd, ghd, Ad, iha, net, cd , smd, 
anga, JcCld t dtrd, ydtrd , tdtrd, kutrd , anydtrd , ubhaydtrd y adya , deAd, dpd, 
pm, pdd7, naAl, aAAl; u, tu, me, su, maksu. 

b. Case-forms especially instr. sing., as end, tend , yend ) svend , and 
others; rarely gen. sing, as aspd, hanndsyd . Cases besides these are few: 
so sfmd (voc J; tanvi (loc and uru and (not rarely) pum. 

c. Verb-forms ending m a, m great number and variety thus (nearly 
in the order of their comparative frequency), 2d sing impv. act , as pibd , 
syd, gamayd; — 2d pi. act. m ta and tha, as stAd, attd , hibhtd , jayatd, 
<;rnutd : anadatd, nayathd , jlvayathd (and one in tana ai'istand), — 1st pi. 
act m ma, as vidmd , nsdmd , rdhydmd , ruhemd , vanuydmd, calrmd , mar- 
mrjmd, — 2d sing. impv. mid. in sua, as yuksod , Idisvd , dadhisvd, vahasva, 
— 1st and 3d sing. perf. act., as 'uedd, tnucfd, jagrabhd; 2d sing. pert, 
act., vetthd, — 2d pi. perf. act., anajd, cakrd Ot verb-forms ending m 
only the 2d sing. impv. act., as ^rudlu, zrnuht, didihi , jahl. 

To these may be added the gerund m pa, as abhiguryd , riepd. 

V ow el-lightening. 

249. The alteration of short a to an i or z^-vowel in the 
formative processes of the language, except in r or roots (as 
explained above), is a sporadic phenomenon only. 

250. But the lightening of a long d especially to an z-vowel 
(as also its loss), is a frequent process . no other vowel is so 
unstable. 

a. Of the class-sign nd (of the kn-class of verbs: chap. IX.), the a is in 
"weak” forms changed to 7, and before vowel-endings dropped altogether. 
The final d of one or two roots is treated in the same manner: thus ma, Ad. 
And from some roots, d and 7 or i-forms so interchange that it is difficult 
to classify them or to determine the true character of the root. 

b. Radical d is weakened to the semblance of the union-vowel i in 
certain verbal forms. as perfect dadima from ydd etc., aorist adhithds from 
ydhd etc.; present jahimas from yhd etc. 

c. Radical d is shortened to the semblance of stem-a in a number of 
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red uplieated forms, as ttstha, piba : dada , etc see chap IX. , also in a few 
aonsts, as dhvam. dkhyam , etc. see chap. XI 

d. Radical d sometimes becomes e, especially before y: as, stheydsam , deya . 

251. Certain a-roots, because of their peculiai exchanges with i and 
2 -forms, especiall) in forming the present stem, are given by the Hindu 
grammarians as roots ending in e or di or o. Thus, from Qdha ‘suck’ (dhe) 
come the present dhayati and participle and gerund dhitd, dhitvd, the other 
forms are made from dhd, as dadhus , adhdt , dhdsyati , dhatave , dhdpayati. 
From 2 gd ‘sing’ (ydi) come the present gdyati , the participle and gerund 
gild and gltvd, and passive glydte , and the other forms from gd. From 3 da 
4 cut’ (do) come the present dydti and participle ditd or dind, and the other 
forms from dd. The uregulanties of these roots will be treated below, under 
the various formations. 

252. By a process of abbreviation essentially akin with that of ar or 
ra to r, the va (usually initial) of a number of roots becomes u, and the ya 
of a much smaller number becomes 2 , m certain \erbal forms and derivatives. 
Thus, from vac come uvdca , ucydsam , uktvd, uktd , ukkt , ukthd, etc.; from 
ya) come lydja. ijyusam , istva, istd , uti 7 etc. See below, under the various 
formations 

To this change is generally given by European grammarians the name 
of samprasdmna , by adaptation of a term used in the native grammar. 

253. A short a, of root or ending, is not infrequently lost between 
consonants m a weakened sellable* thus, m verb-forms, yhndnti , upaptam , 
yagmtis, jajnus , djnata , m noun-forms, nyne, rdjnl 

254. Union-vowels. All the simple vowels come to assume m cer¬ 
tain cases the aspect of umon-vowels, or insertions between root oi stem 
and ending of inflection or of derivation. 

That character belongs oitenest to i, which is very widely used a. before 
the a of aorist and future and desiderative stems, as m djlvisam , 'jlvisydmi , 
)f)ivisdmij b. in tense-inflection, especially perfect, as )ijivimd 7 occasionally 
also present, as dniti , rdditi, c. in derivation, as fivitd , khdnitum , )anitf 7 
roctmii 7 etc etc. 

Long l is used sometimes instead of short, thus, dgraldsam , grahlfydmi , 
bravlti , vdvadlti, tarlt{ 7 $avlt {, it is also often introduced before s and t of 
the 2d and 3d sing, of verbs; thus, dsis , dslt. 

For details respecting these, and the more nregular and sporadic occur¬ 
rences of u and a-\owels m the same character, see below. 

Nasal Increment. 

255. Both in roots and in endings, a distinction of strong¬ 
er and weaker forms is very often made by the presence or 
absence of a nasal element, mute or anusvdra , before a follow¬ 
ing consonant. In general, the stronger form is doubtless the 
more original, but in the present condition of the language, 
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the nasal has come in great' measure to seem, and to some 
extent also to be used, as an actually strengthening element, 
introduced under certain conditions in formative and inflective 
processes. 

Examples are, of roots ac and ahc , grath and y ninth. vid and vmd, 
dac and dafi£, sras and srahs , drli and dmh of endings, bhnrantam and 
bhdratd , mdnasi and mdndnsi. 

256. A final n, whether of stem or of root, i& less stable than any 
other consonant, where a weaker form is called for thus, from rfijan we 
have raja and rdjabhis , and m composition raja, from dhantn, dharif and 
dhaniblus and dhani. from yhan we have hatha and hatd, etc A final rad¬ 
ical m i'm does not occur as final of a stem) is sometimes treated in the 
same way thus, from j/pam, gaht, gatdm, gala , ydti. 

257. Inserted n On the other hand, the nasal n has tome to be 
used with great — and, m the later history of the language, with increas¬ 
ing — frequency as a union-consonant, inserted between vowels: thus, 
from agnd agnmd and agninam , from mddhu , mddhunas , mddhuni, md- 
dhum , from givd ^ivena , $ivani, gixdndm 

258. Inserted y. After long a. , a y is not \er\ infrequently found 
as apparently a mere union-consonant before another vowel thus, m deri¬ 
vation, ydytn , svadhdytn , dhayas sth&yuka; in inflection, ddhdyi , j dydynti , 
and perhaps (jiv&yas and gdyati. 

Reduplication. 

259. Reduplication of a root | originating doubtless in its 
complete repetition] has come to be a method of radical incre¬ 
ment or strengthening in various formative processes. namely, 

a. in present-stem formation as dadami , bibhdrmi , 

to. in aorist-stem formation as adtdharam, acucyavam 

e. in perfect-stem formation, almost universally as tatiina , 
dadhdu, cakkra; 

d. in intensive and desiderative-stem formation, through¬ 
out as jdnghanti , johaviti , mannrjydte, pzpdsati , jighdhsati, 

e. in the formation of derivative noun-stems. as papn, 
cdrcara, sasa/d, cikitu, malimlucd . 

Rules for the treatment of the reduplication in these seveial cases will 
be given in the proper connection below. 

260. As, by reason of the strengthening and weakening 
changes indicated above, the same root or stem not seldom 
exhibits, in the processes of inflection and derivation, varieties 
of stronger and weaker form, the distinction and description of 
these varieties forms an important part of the subjects hereafter 
to be treated. 
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DECLENSION 

261. The general subject of declension includes nouns, ad¬ 
jectives, and pronouns, all of which are inflected in essentially 
the same manner. But while the correspondence of nouns and 
adjectives is so close that they cannot well be separated in treat¬ 
ment, the pronouns, which exhibit many peculiarities, will be 
best dealt with in a separate chapter, and the words designat¬ 
ing number, or numerals, also form a class peculiar enough to 
require to be presented by themselves. 

202. Declensional forms show primarily case and num¬ 
ber; but they also indicate gender — since, though the 
distinctions of gender are made partly in the stem itself, 
they also appear, to no inconsiderable extent, in the chang¬ 
es of inflection. 

208. Gender. The genders are three, namely mascu¬ 
line, feminine, and neuter, as in the other older Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages; and they follow in general the same laws 
of distribution as, for example, in Greek and Latin. 

The only words which show no sign ot gender-distinction are the per¬ 
sonal pronouns of the first and second person (along with the numerals above 
‘four 7 , chap VI.). 

264. Number. The numbers are three — singular, 
dual, and plural. 

A few words are nsed only in the plural: as ddr as, ‘wife’, apas t 
‘water 1 , the numeral dva, ‘two 1 , is dual only, and, as in other languages, 
many words are, by the nature of their use, found to occur only in the 
singular. 

205. As to the uses of the numbers, it needs only to be 
remarked that the dual is found without the addition of the 
numeral dva, ‘two’, wherever the duality of the objects spoken 
of is a thing well understood . thus, agvtndu 7 The two (horse¬ 
men) Acvins’; indrasya hdri , Tndra’s (two) bays’; devadattasya 
hastau , ‘Devadatta’s two hands’, but devadattasya dvav acvau stak , 
Devadatta has two horses’. 
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266. Case. Tlie cases are (including tlie vocativej eight: 
nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, gen¬ 
itive, locative, and vocative. 

Tlie order in which they are here mentioned is that established lor 
them by the Hindu grammarians, and accepted from these by Western schol¬ 
ars. The Hindu names of the cases are founded on this order the nomi¬ 
native is called prathama, ‘first’, the accusative dvitlya , "second, the gen¬ 
itive sasthl , ‘sixth’ (sc nbhaltt, ‘division 1 , 1 . e. ‘ease’;, etc. The object sought 
m the arrangement is simply to set next to one another those' cases which are 
to a greater or less extent, in one or another number, identical in form; and, 
putting the nominative first, as leading case, there is no other order by 
which that object could be attained The vocative is not considered and 
named by the native grammarians as a case like the rest, in this work, it 
will he given in the singular (where alone it is ever distinguished trom the 
nominative otherwise than by accent) at the end of the senes of cases. 

A brief compendious statement of the uses of the cases 
is given in the following paragraphs: 

267 Uses of the Nominative The nominative is the 
case of the subject of the sentence, and of any word qualifying 
the subject, whether attiibutively, in apposition, or as predi¬ 
cate. 

208. As somewhat peculiar constructions may he mentioned a predicate 
nominative with manye etc , ‘think one s self to he’, and with bruve etc., ‘call 
one's self thus, somam mcinyate papivan (RV.), "he thinks he has been drink¬ 
ing soma’, sd manyeta puranavtt (AY.), ‘he may regard himself as wise in 
ancient things’, 'fndro brdhmano brtivanah (TS ), ‘Indra calling himself (pre¬ 
tending to be) a Brahman’; — and with rupdrh hr thus, krsno rupnm krtvd 
(TS.), ‘taking on a black form’ (making shape for himself as one that is 
black). 

209. Uses of the Accusative The accusative is espe¬ 
cially the case of the direct object of a transitive verb, and of 
any word qualifying that object, as attribute or appositive or 
objective predicate. The construction of the verb is shared, of 
course, by its participles and infinitives ; but also, in Sanskrit, 
by a number of other derivatives, having a moie or less parti¬ 
cipial or infinitival character, and even sometimes by nouns and 
adjectives A few prepositions are accompanied by the accusative. 
As more indirect object, the accusative is construed especially 
with verbs of approach and address. It is found used yet more 
adverbially as adjunct of place or time or manner, and a host 
of adverbs are accusative cases in form. Two accusatives are 
often found as objects of the same verb. 


270. The use of the accusative as direct object of a transitive verb 
Whitney, Oiammai. 0 
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and of its infinitives and participles hardly needs illustration an example 
or two are agmrn Ide, ‘X praise Agm\ ndmo bhdrantah, ‘bringing homage’, 
blidyo datum arliasi , ‘thou shouldst give more’. Of predicate words quali¬ 
fying the object, an example is turn ugrdm krnomi tdm brdhmdnam (RY), 
‘him I make formidable, Mm a priest’. 

271. Of verbal derivatives having so far a participial character that 
they share the construction of the verb, the variety is considerable thus, 

a. Derivatives m u from desiderative stems have wholly the character 
of piesent paiticiples thus, damayantlm abhzpsavah (MBh ), ‘desiring to win 
Damayanti’ rdjdnam didrksuh (MBh j, ‘desinng to see the king’. 

b. So-called primary derivatives m in have the same character thus, 
mdm kamfnl (AY }, ‘loving me’, enam abhibhdsml (MBh), ‘addressing him’. 

e. Derivatives m aka, m the later language as, bhavaniam abluvddakah 
(MBh,), ‘intending to salute you’. 

d. Nouns m tar , very frequently in the older language, and as peri¬ 
phrastic future lorms (chap. XII) m the later thus, hdnta yo vrtrdm sdmto 
J td vdjam d<Tta maghdm (RY ;, ‘who slayeth the dragon, wmneth booty, bestow- 
eth largesses' 

e. The root itself, in the older language, used with the value of a 
present participle at the end ol a compound* thus, yam yajndm paribhur 
dsi (RY ), ‘what offering thou surroundest (protectestj’. 

f. The derivative m i from the (especially the reduplicated; root, m the 
older language thus, babhrtr vdjram papth somam dadfr gah (RY.;, ‘bearing 
the thunderbolt, drinking the soma, bestowing kine’. 

g. Derivatives in uka , very frequently m the Brahman a language thus, 
vatsdhc ca ghdtuko vrkah (AY.), ‘and the wolf destroys his calves’, ueduko 
vcTso bhavati (TS.), ‘he wins a garment’. 

h. Other cases are more sporadic, thus, derivatives m a, as tndro drdha 
cid arujdh (RY.), ‘Indra breaks up even what is fast’, in atnu, as vidu cid 
drujatnubhih (RY), ‘with the breakers of whatever is strong’, m ana , as 
fam mvdrane (MBh.), ‘m restraining him’ 

272. Examples of an accu ative with an ordinary noun or adjective are 
only occasional anuvrata is so used: thus, damayantlm anuvratah (MBh ), 
‘devoted to Damayanti’: and kama , as mdrh kamena (AY ), ‘through lov¬ 
ing me 1 . 

273. The direct construction of cases with prepositions is compaiatively 
restricted m Sansknt (see the subject of Prepositions, chap XVI.). With the 
accusative is oftenest found prati , ‘opposite to, m reference to’, etc., also anu, 
‘after, m the course of; aniar or antard , ‘between'; rarely ati , ‘across’; abhi , 
‘against, to’; and others Case-forms which have assumed a prepositional 
value are also often used with the accusative * as antarena , uttarena, daksin- 
ena, avarma, urdhvam, rte 

274. The accusative is very often found also as object of verbs which 
m the related languages are not transitive. 

a. It stands especially as the goal of motion, with verbs of going, bring- 
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ing, sending, and the like thus, vidarbhdn agaman (MBh.;, ‘they went to 
Vidarbha', divam yayuh (MBh.j, ‘they went to heaven’, vanctgulman dha - 
vantah (MBh.j, ‘running to woods and "bushes’, apo divam ud vahanh ,AY ; 
‘they carry up waters to the sky’, devfin yaje (AY i, ‘I make offering to the 
gods’ 

With verbs meaning ‘go', this is an extremely common construction, 
and the use of such a verb with an abstract noun makes peculiar phra«e^> 
of ‘becoming’ thus, samatdm eti , ‘he goes to equality’ (i e ‘becomes equal’;, 
sa gached badhyatdm mama (MBh.), ‘he shall become liable to be slam by 
me’, sa pancatvam dgatali (H.,, c he was resolved into the five elements (un¬ 
derwent dissolution, died). 

b Verbs of speaking follow the same rule thus, tam abravit , ‘he said 
to him’; prakro^ad uccdir ndisadham (MBh.j, ‘she cried out loudly to the Nisha- 
dhan’, yds tvo \aca (AY.), ‘who spoke to thee J 

275. The cognate accusative or accusative oi the implied object, is. ot 
course, found also m Sanskrit as, $apaiham (epe, ‘he swore an oath 

276. As a yet more adverbial adjunct to a verb, the accusative is used 
to denote space traversed as yojanaratam gantum (MBh.), ‘to go a handled 
leagues', much more often, duration of time as tisrd ratrlr dlksitdh sydt 
(TS.), ‘let him be consecrated three nights'’, sd samvatsardm urdhvh Histhat 
(AY}, ‘he stood upright for a year, gatva inn ahordtrdn (MBh.,, ‘having 
travelled three complete days’ But the point of place or time also is occasio¬ 
nally found represented by the accusative (instead of the locative; 

The same case is used adverbially to express manner or accompanying 
circumstance, and many adverbs have the accusative form (see Adverbs, 
chap. XYI ) this is especially true of compound words, even to such an 
extent as to form a class of adverbial compounds (below chap. XY1II.). 

277. The accusative is freely used along with other cases as objects of 
the same verb, wherever the sense admits. And when it is usahle with a 
verb m two different constructions, the verb may take two accusatives, one 
m each construction Thus, especially, verbs of having recourse, appealing, 
asking as, tv am vayam $aranam gatdh ^MBh.,, ‘we have resorted to tbee 
for succor’, ap6 yacdmi bhesaylm (RY.,, £ I ask the wateis for medicine', — 
and verbs of sending, bringing, imparting, saying as, gurutvam naram 
nayanti (H ), ‘conduct a man to respectability’, tarn idam abravit (MBh.), 
‘she said this to her’, — other less usual cases are, for example, tam visum 
evd J dhok (AY ), ‘he milked from her poison’, jitvd rdjyam nalam (MBh.j, 
‘having won the kingdom from (i. e. by beating; Nala’. 

A causative verb, naturally, takes a double accusative thus, tarn grham 
pravecayati , ‘he makes her enter the house’. 

278. Uses of the Instrumental. The instrumental is 
originally the ‘with'-case : it denotes adjacency, accompaniment, 
association — passing over into the expression of means and 
instrument (by the same transfer of meaning which appears in 
our prepositions with and by). 

6 * 
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Nearly all the uses of the case are readily deducible from this funda¬ 
mental meaning, and show nothing anomalous or difficult 

279. The instrumental is often used to signify accompaniment thus, 
agntr devebhir d yamat (EY.J, ‘may Agni come hither along with the gods’, 
dvdparena sahdyena koa ydsyasi (MBh ), ‘whither wilt thou go, with Dvapara 
lor companion 9 ’ kathayan ndisadhena (MBh.), ‘talking with the Nishadhan'. 
But the relation of simple accompaniment is more often helped to plainer 
expression by prepositions. 

280. The instrumental of means or instrument or agent is yet more 
frequent thus, bhadrdm kdrnebhih Qrnuydma (RV), ‘may we hear with our 
ears what is propitious-’, gastrena mdhanam (MBh ), ‘death by the sword, 
kecit padbhydm hatd gajdih (MBh.), ‘some were slain by the elephants with 
their feet’. And this passes easily over into the expression of occasion or 
reason (for which the ablative is more frequent) thus, krpayd , ‘through pit}’; 
tena satyenct, ‘by reason of that truth'. 

281. Of special applications, the following may be noticed 

a. Accordance, equality, likeness, and the like. thus, samdrh jyotih 
btiryena (AY.), ‘a brightness equal with the sun’; yeshdm na pddarayasd 
tulyah (MBh.), *to the dust of whose feet I am not equal’. 

b. Price (by which obtained) thus, da$dbhir krindti dhem'tbhih (RV j, die 
buys with ten kme’; gavdm sahasrena vihrlnite, ‘he sells for a thousand 
cattle'. 

c. Medium, also space or distance or load, traversed, and hence also time 
passed through thus, udnd nd ndvam anayanta (RY.), ‘they led [him] as it 
were a ship through the water 7 ; & J hd ydtam patMbhir devayanaih (RY.), ‘come 
hither by god-travelled paths’, jagmur vihciyasd (MBh.), ‘they went ofi through 
the air 7 — vidarbhdn ydtum icharny ekdhnd (MBh.), ‘I wish to go to Yidarbha 
m the course of one day’, kiyatd kdlena pradhdnatdm labhante (H), ‘in how 
long time do they obtain chief rank 9 ’ But the expression of ‘within the 
space of, for time, is also sometimes made by the accusative or locative. 

d. The part of the body on (or by) which anything is borne is usually 
expressed by the instrumental as, kukkurah skandheno J hyate (H ), ‘a dog is 
carried on the shoulder'; and this construction is extended to such cases as 
tulayd krtam (H ), ‘put on (i. e so as to he carried by) a balance’. 

282. The construction of a passive verb (or participle) with an 
instrumental of the agent is common from the earliest period, and becomes 
decidedly more so later, the passive participle with instrumental taking to 
no small extent the place of an active verb with its subject. Thus, yamena 
dattdh (RY,), ‘given by Yama 7 ; rsibhir idyah (RY.), ‘to be praised by sages 1 , 
vyddhena jdlarh vistirnam (H.), ‘by the hunter a net [was] spread’; teno 
ktam , ‘by him [it was] said 7 ; mayd gantavyam (H), = ‘I shall go 7 

The second object of a causative verb is sometimes put m the instru¬ 
mental instead of the accusative as, paksibhih pinddn khddayati , ‘he causes 
the cakes to he eaten by the birds’. 

283. Many instrumental constructions are such as call in translation for 
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other prepositions than ‘with 1 or ‘by 7 ; yet the true instrumental relation is 
usually to be traced, especially if the etymological sense of the words be 
carefully considered. 

More anomalously, however, the instrumental is used interchangeably 
with the ablative with words signifying separation thus, vatsatr vfyutdh 
'RY ), ‘separated from their calves’; ma 'ham atmdnd vt rddhm (AY.j, ‘let 
me not be severed from the breath of life -1 , sa taya vyayuyyata (MBh.;, ‘he 
was parted irom her 1 (compare English parted with] 

284. The prepositions taking the instrumental are those signifying 
‘with’ and the like thus, saha, with the adverbial words containing sa as an 
element, as sdkam, sdrdham , saratham ; — and, in general, a word compounded 
with sa, sam , saha takes an instrumental as its regular and natural com¬ 
plement. 

But also the preposition vind, ‘without’ (along with the compounds of 

vt spoken of m the preceding paragraph], takes sometimes the instrumental 

285. Uses of the Dative. The dative is the case of 

the indirect object — of that toward or in the direction of or 

in order to or for which anything is or is done (either intrans¬ 
itively or to a direct object] 

In more physical connections, the uses of the dative approach those ot 
the accusative (the more proper ‘to’-case,, and the two are sometimes inter¬ 
changeable, but the general value of the dative as the ‘for’-case is almost 
everywhere distinctly to be traced 

286. Thus, the dative is used with 

a \\ ords signifying give, share out, assign, and the like thus, yd nti 
ddddti sdkhye (RY.), ‘who gives not to a friend 1 ; ydchd ’smdi pdrma (RY.), 
‘bestow upon him protection 7 

b. Words signifying show, announce, declare, and the like thus, dvtr 
ebhyo abhavat sUryah (RV.), ‘the sun was manifested to them 7 ; rtuparnam, 
bhimdya pratyavedayan (MBh.), ‘they announced Rituparna to Bhima 7 ; tehhyah 
pmtijndya (MBh.), ‘having promised to them’. 

e Words signifying give attention, have a regard or feeling and the 
like thus, mve$aya mano dadhith (MBh ‘they set their minds upon en¬ 
camping’; mate J va putrebhyo mrda (AV.), ‘be gracious as a mother to her 
sons 1 ; ktm asmdbhyam hrnlse (RY), ‘why art thou angry at us* >7 

d. Words signifying inclination, obeisance, and the like thus, mdhyam 
namantdm pradfyag. cdtasrah (RY ), ‘let the four quarters boy themselves to 
me’, devebhyo namaskrtya (MBh.), ‘having paid homage "to the gods’. 

e. Words signifying hurling or casting as yena dudM^e dsyasi (AY), 
‘with which thou hurlest at the impious 7 . 

In some of these constructions the genitive and locative are also used 
see below. 

287. In its more distinctive sense, as signifying for, for the benefit of, 
with reference to, and the like, the dative is used freely, and m a great 
variety of constructions And this use passes over into that of the dative of 
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end or purpose, which is extremely common Thus, (sum krnvdnd dsandya 
(AY ), ‘making an arrow for hurling’; grhndmi te saubhagatvaya hdstam (RY ) 
‘1 take thy hand m Older to happiness’; rdstraya mdhyam badhyatdm sa- 
pdtnebhyah pardbhuve (AY ), ‘be it bound on m order to royalty for me, m 
order to destruction for my enemies’. Such a dative is much used predicat- 
nely (and oftenest with the copula omitted), in the sense of ‘makes for’, 
‘tends toward’, also ‘is intended for, and so ‘must’; or ‘is liable to’, and so 
‘can Thus, upadego murkhdndm prakopdya na gdntaye (H.), ‘good counsel 
[tends] to the exasperation, not the conciliation, of fools’, sa ca tasydh sam - 
tosdya na ’bhavat (H.), ‘and he was not to her satisfaction’, sugopd asi nd 
ddbhdya (BY.), thou art a good herdsman, not one for cheating’ (i e not to 
be cheated) 

These uses of the dative are in the older language especially illustrated 
by the dative infinitives, for which see chap. XIII. 

288. The dative is not used with prepositions 

289 Uses of the Ablative. The ablative is the ‘from’- 
case, in the various senses of that preposition it is used to 
express removal, separation, distinction, issue, and the like 

290. The ablative is used where expulsion, removal, distinction, i© lease, 
protection, and other kindred lelations are expressed thus, te sedhanti pathti 
vfkarri (AY.), ‘they drive away the wolf from the path’, md prd gdma pathdh 
(RY ), ‘may we not go away from the path’ are asmdd qtstu hetfh (AY.), ‘far 
from us be your missile’; pdtdrh no vfkdt (RY.), ‘save us from the wolf’ 

291. The ablative is used where procedure or issue fiom something as 
from a source or starting-point is signified thus, gukrd kisndd ajamsta 
(RY.), ‘the bright one has been born from the black one’; lobhdt krodhah 
prabhavati (MBh ), ‘passion anses from greed’; vdtat te prdndm avidam (AY ), 
‘I have won thy life-breath from the wind’; ye prdcya dig6 abhiddsanty 
asmdn (AY.), ‘who attack us from the eastern quarter’, tac chrutvd salchlgan - 
at (MBh.), ‘having heard that from the troop of friends’, vdyur antariksdd 
abhdsata (MBh ), ‘the wind spoke from the sky’. 

Hence also, procedure as from a cause or occasion is signified by the 
ablative this is especially frequent in the later language, and in technical 
phraseology is a standing construction, it borders on instrumental construc¬ 
tions. Thus, vdjrasya gusndd daddra (RY.), ‘from (by reason of) the fuiy 
of the thunderbolt he burst, asunder’; yasya dandabhaydt sarve dharmam 
anurudhyanti (MBh ),• ‘from fear of whose rod all are constant to duty’, aka -- 
ramigntatvdd elcdrasya (Tribh.j, ‘because e contains an element of a\ 

Perhaps by a further modification of this construction (the effect following 
the cause), the ablative also m technical language signifies ‘after’ thus 
sakdrdt, ‘after s\ 

292. One or two special applications of the ablative construction are 
to be noticed: 

a. The ablative with words implying fear (terrified recoil from) thus, 
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tdsyd jatdydh sdrvam abibhet ( AY \ everything was afraid of her at her 
birth 1 , ydsmdd rejanta Tcrstdyah (RV.i, ‘at whom mortals tremble', yusmdd 
bhiyd T-tY.), ‘through fear of you. 

b. The ablative ot comparison (distinction fromj thus, prd nnce divd 
tndrah prthivydk ''EY Tndra is greater than the heaven and the earth’. 
With a comparative (or other word used in a kindred way), the ablative is 
the regular and almost constant construction thus, svctdoh svadiyah (EY), 
Sweeter than the sweet 1 , him tasmdd duhViataram (MBh.j, ‘what is more painful 
than that 4 **’ mitrdd anyah (H.), ‘any other than a friend’, ndisadhdd any am 
(MBh.), ‘another than the Nishadhan’, sa matto malum , ‘he is greater than 3’; 
tdd anydtra tvdn nt dndkmasi (AY.), ‘we set this down elsewhere {away; 
from thee 1 , purvd vfyvasmdd bhuuandt <.RY.), ‘earlier than all beings’. 

Occasionally, a partitive genitive is used with the comparative (as with 
the superlative;, or an instrumental \of holding together the things compared). 


293. The ablative is used with a variety of prepositions and words 
sharing a prepositional character, hut all these have rather an adverbial value, 
as strengthening or defining the ‘fromVrelation, than any proper governing 
iorce. Thus 

a. In the Yeda, ddht and pan are much. used as directing and strength¬ 
ening adjuncts with the ablative as, jdtd himdvatas pan (AY j, ‘born from 
the Himalaya (forth)’, samudrdd ddhi jujnise (AY. 1 , *thou art bom Irom 
the ocean’*, cdrantam pdn tasthdsah 'EY ', ‘moving foTth from that which 
stands fast’. 

b. Also purd (and purds ), m the sense of ‘torsvard from 1 , and hence 
‘before as, purd jdrasah ! BY }, ‘before old age' and hence also, with words 
of protection and the like, ‘from’: as ?a$amandli purd mddh (RY,), ‘setting 
in security from ill-will’. 

C. Also d, in the sense of ‘hither from, all the way from 1 as, d muldd 
dnu $usyatu (AY.), ‘let it dry completely up fiom the root , tdsmdd d nadyb 
nama stha (AY,), ‘since that time ye are called rivers’ But usually, and 
especially in the later language, the measurement of interval implied m d 
is reversed in direction, and the construction means ‘all the way to, until’ 
as, d ’syd yajndsyo dJcah (YS ,, ‘until the end of this sacrifice’; d sodagdt 
(MJ, ‘till the sixteenth year’, d praddndt j, ‘until her mariiage’. 

d. Other prepositional constructions offer little subject for remark vind 
takes the ablative as well as instrumental (284), \te in the older language 
usually has the ablative, m the lateL the accusative. 


294. Uses of the Genitive The proper value of the 
genitive is adjectival, it belongs to and qualifies a noun, de¬ 
signating something relating to the latter in a manner which 
the nature of the case, or the connection, defines more nearly. 
Other genitive constructions, with adjective or verb or prepo¬ 
sition, appear to arise out of this by a more or less distinctly 
traceable connection. 

The use of the genitive has become much extended, espe- 
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cially in the later language, by attribution of a noun-character 
to the adjective, and by pregnant verbal construction, so that it 
often bears the aspect of being a substitute foi othei cases — as 
dative, instrumental, locative. 

295. The genitive m its normal adjective construction is classifiable 
into the usual varieties, as genitive of possession or appurtenance, including 
the complement of implied relation — this is, as elsewhere, the commonest 
of all; the so-called partitive genitive, the subjective and objective genitives, 
and so on. Genitives of appellation (‘city of Rome’), material, and charac¬ 
teristic (‘man of honor 1 ), do not occur Examples are indrasya vdjrah , 
‘Indra’s thunderbolt 1 , pita puirdndm , ‘father of sons’, putrah pituli , ‘son of 
the father 1 , pittih kdmah putrasya, ‘the father’s love of the son’; ke nab, 
‘which of us’; $atam ddslndm , ‘a hundred female slaves’. 

The expression of possession etc on the part of pronouns is made 
almost entirely by the genitive case, and not by a derived possessive ad- 
j'ective (516). 

296. The genitive is dependent on an adjective 

a In part, by a construction similar to that of verbs which take a 
genitive object thus, abhijnd rdjadharmandm , ‘understanding the duties of 
a king’ 

b. In great part, by a transfer of the possessive genitive from noun to 
adjective, the adjective being treated as if it had noun-value thus, tasya 
samah or cmurupah or sadr$ah , ‘resembling him’ (i e his like); tasya pnyd, 
‘dear to him’ (his dear one); tasya J viditam> ‘unknown to him’ (his unknown 
thing), hdvyac carsamndm (RY.), ‘to be sacrificed to by mortals’ (their object 
of sacrifice), Ipsito narandrindm (MRh.j, ‘desired of men and women’ (their 
object of desire), yasya kasya prasutab (H.), ‘of whomsoever born’ (his son) 

c. The so-called partitive genitive with a superlative, or anothei word 
of similar value, is a matte* of couise thus, crestham vlrdnam , ‘best of 
heioes 1 , vlrudhdm vlryhvail (AY.), ‘of plants the mighty (mightiest) one’ 

d. Adjectives meaning ‘capable’, ‘worthy 1 , ‘full 1 , and a few others, take 
the genitive by a more original and proper right 

297. The gemthe as object of a verb is: 

a. A possessive genitive of the recipient, by pregnant construction, with 
verbs signifying give, impart, communicate, and the like thus, varan pra~ 
ddyd J sya (MBh ), ‘having bestowed gifts upon him 1 (made them his by 
bestowal); rcijfto niveditam (H.), ‘it was made known to the king 1 (made his 
by knowledge) 

This construction, by which the genitive becomes substitute for a dative 
or locative, abounds m the later language, and is extended sometimes to 
problematic and difficult cases 

b. A (m most cases, probably) partitive genitive, as a less complete or 
less absolute object than an accusative • thus, with verbs meaning partake 
(eat, drink, etc), as piba sutdsya (AY.), ‘drink (of) the Soma’, mddhvab 
pay ay a (RY,), ‘cause to drink the sweet draught’; — with verbs meaning 
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impart (of the thing imparted, etc., as ddddtd no amftasya RV (I , ‘bestow 
upon us immortality’; — with verbs meaning enjoy, be satisfied, or filled 
with as matsy dndhasah fRT ‘do thou enjoy the juice’; — with verbs 
meaning to perceive, note, care for, regard with feelings of various kinds 
as, vdsisthasya stuvatd fndro agrot (RY. , Xndra listened to Yasishtha who was 
praising him’; ydthd mama smdrdt (AY.), ‘that he may think of me 1 ; tasya 
cukopa (MRh.,, ‘he was angry at him", bibhlmas tava 'MP»h , ‘'we are afraid 
of thee’. 

c. A genitive of more doubtful character, with verbs meaning to rule 
or have authority, as tvtim tgise vdsundm RY.,, ‘thou art lord of good 
things’, ydthd 'ham esdm virdymi (AY.;, ‘that I may rule over them , — 
with verbs meaning throw at, injure, as yds ta asyat (AY.,, ‘whoevei hurl¬ 
ed at thee; — and with some others 

298. A genitive m 'its usual possessive sense is often found a* predi¬ 
cate, and not seldom with the copula omitted thus, yatha J so mama keva- 
lah (AY >, ‘that thou mayest be wholly mine, sarvdh sampattayas tasya 
samtustarh yasya mdnasam (H , ‘all good fortune* are his who has a con¬ 
tented mind’. 

299 The prepositional constructions of the genitive are for the most 
part with such prepositions as are really noun-cases, and have the govern¬ 
ment of such thus, agre, arthe , krie s and the like, also with other prepo¬ 
sitional words which, m the general looseness of use of the genitive, have 
become assimilated to these. A few r more leal prepositions take the gen¬ 
itive eithei usually, like updn, ‘above’, or occasionally, like adhds , antdr, dti. 

A genitive is used in the older language with certain adverbs of time 
thus, sakJd dhnah (RY j, ‘once a day’; tnh samvatsarasya , ‘tbnce a year; 
idariim dhnah (RY ‘at this time of the day'. 

300. The genitive is used adverbially hardly at all, a few genitives of 
time occur in the older language as aktos , ‘by night 1 , vastos , ‘by dav' 

A genitive of accompanying circumstance, with a qualifying word, is 
sometimes used absolutely, instead of a locative ;3Q3b); but this construction 
is unknown in the earlier language, and rare m the later It is said by 
the grammarians to convey an implication of contempt thus, vdidarbhydh 
preksamdndydh panakdlam amanyata fMBh.-, ‘he thought it a time for stak¬ 
ing at play, while the Yidarbhan was looking on (or, in spite of it), but it 
is found without any such implication thus, samkhydsydmi phalcmy asya 
pagyatas te (MBh *, ‘I will count its fruits while you look on 1 

301 Uses of the Locative The locative is properly 
the ‘in’-case, the case expressing situation or location ; but its 
sphere of use has been somewhat extended, so as to touch and 
overlap the boundaries of other cases, for which it seems to be 
a substitute 

Unimportant variations of the sense of ‘in 1 are those of 
‘amid 1 or k among’ 7 ‘on 1 , and ‘at 1 . Of course, also, situation in 
time as well as place is indicated by the case; and it is applied 
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to yet less physical relations, to sphere of action and feeling 
and knowledge, to state of things, to accompanying circumstance , 
and out of this last grows the frequent use of the locative as 
the case absolute. 

Moreover, by a pregnant construction, the locative is used 
to denote the place of rest or cessation of action or motion 
('into 7 or ‘on. to 7 instead of ‘in 7 or ‘on 7 ; German in with accu¬ 
sative instead of dative compaie English there for thither ). 

302. The locative of situation m space hardly needs illustration An 
example or two are ye devil dtvi sthd (AY ;, ‘which of you gods are m heav¬ 
en 7 , na devesu na yaksesu tddrk (MBh J, ‘not among gods or Yakshas is such 
a one 5 ; pdrvatasya prsthe (RV ), ‘on the ridge of the mountain 7 , viddthe 
saniu devdh (RV.), ‘may the gods be at the assembly’, dagame pade (MBh.), 
‘at the tenth step 1 . 

The locative of time indicates the point of time at which anything 
takes place thus, asyti ustiso vyhsidu (RV.), ‘at the shining forth of this 
dawn’; etasmmn eva kale (MBh ‘at just that time’, dvddage varshe (MBh \ 
l in the tenth year 7 . But the accusative is occasionally used in this sense, 
instead of the locative. 

303. The locative of spheie or condition or circumstance is of very 
frequent use thus, made dhim indro jaghdna (RV ), ‘in fury Indra slew 
the dragon 1 ; mitrdsya sumatdd sydma (RY j, ‘may we be m the favoi of 
Mitra’, te vacane ratam (MBh.), ‘delighted in thy words’. 

a. This constiuction is, on the one hand, geneialized into an expres¬ 
sion for ‘in the matter or case of’, or ‘with reference to, respecting’, and 
takes m the later language a very wide range, touching upon genitive and 
dative constructions thus, e 'mdm bhaja grdme dgvesu gom (AY.), ‘be gen¬ 
erous to him m retainers, m horses, m cattle’, tdm it sakhitvd imahe (RY.), 
‘him we beg for friendship’, ^ nydyo l yam mayd drsta dnayane tava (MBh ), 
‘this means was devised by me for (with reference to) bringing thee hithei 7 ; 
satitve kdranam slnydh (H.), ‘the cause of (in the case of) a woman's chast¬ 
ity’, na gakto ‘bhavan mvdrane (MBh ), ‘he was not capable of preventing’. 

b. On the other hand, the expression by the locative of a condition of 
things in which anything takes place, or of a conditioning or accompanying 
circumstance, passes over into a well-marked absolute construction, which is 
known even m the earliest stage of the language, hut becomes more fre¬ 
quent later 

Transitional examples are hdve tvd sura udite hdve madhydndtne dindh 
(RY.), ‘I call to thee at the arisen sun (when the sun has risen), I call at 
midtime of the day’; aparadhe krte L pi ca na me kopah (MBh,), ‘and even 
in case of an offense committed, there is no anger on my part’. 

The normal condition of the absolute construction is with a participle 
accompanying the noun thus, stlrne ,barMsi samidhdne agnail (RY.), ‘when 
the barhis is strewn and the fire kindled 1 ; kale gubhe prdpte (MBh.), ‘a pro¬ 
pitious time having arrived 7 ; avasanndydrh rdtrdv astdcalacuddvalambmt can- 
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dramasi (H j, ‘the night having drawn to a close, and the moon resting on 
the summit of the western mountain’ 

But the noun may be wanting, or may be replaced by an adverbial sub¬ 
stitute (as evam, tathd , iti) thus, asmdbhih samanujnate (MBh ), ‘[it] being 
fully assented to by us 1 ; evam ukte halind (MBh ), ‘it being thus spoken by 
Kali’; tathd J nusthite (H ‘it being thus accomplished’. So likewise the 
participle may be wanting (a copula sati or the like being to be supplied; 
thus, dare bhaye , ‘the cause of fear being remote'; while, on the other hand, 
the participle sati etc. is sometimes redundantly added to the other parti¬ 
ciple thus, tathd lerte sati , ‘it being thus done’. 

c. The locative is frequently used adverbially or prepositionally thus, 
arthe or Arte, ‘in the matter of, for the sake of. 

304. The pregnant construction by which the locative comes to express 
the goal or object of motion or action or feeling exercised is not uncommon 
from the earliest time It is by no means to be sharply distinguished trom 
the ordinaly construction, the two pass into one another, with a doubtful 
territory between. It occurs' 

a. Especially with verbs, as of arriving, sending, placing, communicating, 
bestowing, and many others, m situations where an accusative or a dative 
(or a genitive, 297a) might he looked for, and exchangeable with them: 
thus, sd id devesu gachati (BY j, ‘that, truly, goes to (to be among) the 
gods’, imam no yajndm amxtesu dhehi (RV /f set this offering of ours among 
the immortals’, yCi dsincdnti rdsam dsadhlsu (AY), ‘who pour m the juice 
into the plants’ (or, the juice that is m the plants), md prayache ”gvare dhanarn 
(II.), ‘do not offer wealth to a lord’, papdta medmydm (MBh.), ‘he fell to (so 
as to be upon) the earth’, skandhe hrtvd (H.), ‘putting on the shoulder'; 
samgrutya purvam asmdsu (MBh ), ‘having before promised us’. 

b. Often also with nouns and adjectives in similar constructions ^the 
instances not always easy to separate from those of the locative meaning 
‘with reference to’ above, 303 a) thus, dayd sarvabhutesu , ‘compassion 
toward all creatures’; anurdgarh ndisadhe (MBh ), ‘affection for the ISishadh- 
an’; rdjd samyagvrttah sadd tvaxji (MBh.s, ‘the king always behaved properly 
toward thee’. 

305. The prepositions construed with the locative stand to it only m 
the relation of adverbial elements strengthening and directing its meaning. 

In the Yeda, such locative constructions are most frequent with d and 
ddhi thus, mdrtyesv a, ‘among mortals’, prthivydm ddhy dsadhlh , ‘the 
plants upon the earth’; tejo mdyi dharayd J dhi (AY.), ‘establish glory m 
me': — less often, iipa and dpi are used in the same way. In all ages of 
the language, antdr , ‘within, among’, is construed with the locative. 

306. Declensional forms are made by the addition of 
endings to the stem, or base of inflection. 

The stem itself, however, in many words and classes 
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of words, is liable to variation, especially as assuming a 
stronger form in some cases and a weaker in others. 

And between stem and ending are sometimes inserted 
connecting elements foi what, in the recorded condition of 
the language, have the aspect of being such). 

Respecting all these points, the details of treatment, as exhibited by 
each class of words or by single words, will be given m the following chapters 
Heie, however, it is desirable also to give a brief general view of them. 

307 Endings Singular In the nominative, the 
usual mase and fern ending is $ — which, however, is Avant- 
ing in derivative a and I-stems, it is also euphonically lost 
(150) by consonant-stems. Neuters in general have no ending, 
but show in this case the hare stem, a-stems alone add m (as 
in the accus. mase./* Among the pionouns, am is a frequent 
masc. and fern nom ending (and is found even in du and pi.), 
and neuters shoAv a form in d. 

In the accusative, m or am is the masc. and fern, end¬ 
ing — am being added after a consonant and r and alter i and 
u in the radical division, and m elseAvheie after vowels. The 
neutei accusative is like the nominative. 

The instrumental ending for all genders alike is a. 
With final ? and w-voAvels, the d is variously combined, and in 
the older language it is sometimes lost by contraction with them 
Stems in a make the case end in ena (sometimes end in V.i, 
and those in ci make it end in ayd, but instances occur, in the 
early language, of immediate addition of d to both a and d. 

The dative ending is in general e, and with it likewise 
the modes ol combination of % and u final are \ r arious (and dis¬ 
appearance by contraction not unknown in the oldest language . 
The a-stems are quite inegular in this case, making it end in 
aya — excepted is the pronominal element sma } which combines 
(apparently) with e to smdi. In the peisonal pronouns is found 
bhyam (or hyam\ 

A fuller ending di (like gen -abl as and loc. dm. see 
below) belongs to feminine stems only. It is taken (with inter¬ 
posed y) by the great class of those in derivative d; also by 
those in derivative i 7 ,and (as reckoned in the latex language) 
in derivative u. And later it is allowed to be taken by femi¬ 
nine stems in radical i and u, and even by those in i and u . 
such have it in the earliest language in only rare and excep¬ 
tional instances. 

The ablative has a special ending, d for t\ only in 
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a-stems, masc and neut the a being lengthened before it 
(except in the personal pronouns of 1st and 2d person, and 
these have the same ending in the pi , and even, in the old 
language, in the dual . Everywhere else, the ablative is ident¬ 
ical with the genitive 

The genitive of a-stems (and of one pronominal M-stem, 
amu\ adds sya Elsewhere, the usual abl.-gen. ending is as 
but its irregularities of treatment in combination with a stem- 
final are considerable. With i and u, it is either directly added 
only in the old language!, added with interposed n, or fused to es 
and os respectively. With r or ar it yields us for at" 169, end . 

The fuller as is taken by feminine stems precisely as ax 
is taken in the dative see above 

The locative ending is / in consonant and r and a-stems 
fusing with a to e in the latter, The i and w-stems i unless the 
final vowel is saved by an interposed n\ make the case end in 
au, but the Veda has some relics or traces of the oldei forms 
by-i [?] and av-i . out of which this appears to have sprung 
Vedic locatives from /-stems end also in a and i The pronom¬ 
inal element sma makes the locative smm Stems in an in the 
older language often lose the 7, and use the bare stem as locative 

The ending dm is the locative correspondent to dat ai and 
abl.-gen as , and is taken under the same circumstances see above. 

The vocative 'unless by accent 314 1 is distinguished 
fiom the nominative only in the singular, and not quite alwa)S 
there In a- stems, it is the unaltered stem, and so also in 
most consonant-stems but neuters in an and m may drop 
the n; and the oldest language has sometimes a vocative in s 
from stems in nt and ns. Stems in r change this to ar In 
masc. and fern i and w-sterns, the case ends respectively in e and 
o, in neuters, m the same or in i and u Stems in d change 
d to e , derivative 7 and u are shortened: radical stems in long 
vowels use the nominative form. 

308 Dual. The dual has — except so far as the voca¬ 
tive is sometimes distinguished from nom and aeons by a dif¬ 
ference of accent. 314 — only three case-forms: one for nom , 
accus., and voc , one for instr , dat., and abl ; and one for 
gen. and loc ioccasional confusion of the uses of the second and 
third is seen earlier). 

But the pronouns of 1st and 2d person in the older lan¬ 
guage distinguish five dual cases see 492. 

The masc and fern. ending for nom.-accus -voc. is in 
the later language usually du , but instead of this the Veda 
has prevailingly d Stems in d make the case end in e Stems in i 
and u, masc. and fern., lengthen those vowels, and derivative i in 
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the Veda remains regularly unchanged, though later it adds cm 
The neuter ending is only i; with final a this combines to e. 

The universal ending for the instr -dat.-abl is bhyam , 
before which final a is made long. In the Veda, it is often to 
be read as two syllables, bhiam 

The universal ending of gen -loc. is os before this, a 
and a alike become e (ai). 

309* Plural In the nominative, the general masc. 
and fern ending is as The old language, however, often makes 
the case in cisas instead of as from a-stems, and in a few examples 
also from 77-stems From derivative 7-stems, Is instead of yas 
is the regular and usual Vedic form Pronominal a-stems make 
the masc nom in e 

The neuter ending (which is accusative also) is in geneial i; 
and before this the final of a stem is apt to be strengthened, by 
prolongation of a vowel, or by insertion of a nasal, or by both 
But in the Veda the hence resulting forms in ani, mi, uni are 
frequently abbreviated by loss of the m, and sometimes by 
further shortening of the preceding vowel 

The accusative ending is also as in consonant-stems and 
in the radical division of 7 and 77-stems (and in the old lan¬ 
guage even elsewhere). Stems in short vowels lengthen those 
vowels and add in the masculine n (for ns, of which abundant 
traces remain), and in the feminine s In the neuter, this case 
is like the nominative. 

In the instrumental, the case-ending is everywhere bins 
except in ^-sterns, where in the later language the case always 
ends in ciis, but in the earlier either in ais or the more reg¬ 
ular ebhis (abliis in the two personal pronouns; and the piono- 
minal stem a [501] makes ebhis only). 

The dative and ablative have in the plural the same 
form, with the ending bhyas (in Veda often bhicis), before which 
only a is altered, becoming e But the two peisonal pronouns 
distinguish the two cases, having for the ablative the singular ending 
fas above pointed out), and for the dative the peculiar bhyam (almost 
never in V. bhiam I, which they extend also into the singular 

Of the genitive, the universal ending is am; which 
(except optionally after radical 7 and u, and in a few scatter¬ 
ing Vedic instances) takes after final vowels an inserted conso¬ 
nant, s in the pronominal declension, n elsewhere, before n, a 
short vowel is lengthened, before s , a becomes e . In the Veda, 
it is very frequently to be pronounced in two syllables, as a-am. 

The locative ending is su, without any exceptions, and 
the only change before it is that of a to e. 
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The vocative, as in the dual, differs from the nomina¬ 
tive only by its accent. 

310. The normal scheme of endings, as recognized by 
the native grammarians 'and conveniently to he assumed as 
the basis of special descriptions,, is this: 


N 

Smgulai 
m, f n 

s m 

Dual 
m t n. 

an i 

Pluial 
m f u 

as i 

A 

am 

au i 

as i 

I 

a 

bhyam 

hhis 

D. 

e 

bhyam 

bhyas 

Ab 

as 

bhyam 

bhyas 

a. 

as 

os 

am 

L 

i 

os 

su 


It is taken in bulk by the consonantal stems, and by the 
radical division of l and n- stems, by othei vowel-stems, with 
moie or less considerable variations and modifications The 
endings which have almost oi quite unbroken range, through 
stems of all classes, are bhyam and os of the dual, and bhis, 
bhyas, am , and su of the plural. 

311. Variation of Stem. \\y far the most import¬ 
ant matter under this head is the distinction made in large 
classes of woids (chiefly those ending in consonants] between 
strong and weak stem-forms — a distinction standing in 
evident connection with the phenomena of accent. In the 
nom. and accus. sing, and du. and the nom. pi. (the five 
cases whose endings are never accented: 316a, the stem 
often has a stronger or fuller foixn than in the rest: thus, 
for example: (TsIFf^ raj an-am, ^TsfHT rdjan-au, ^TsTR^rS/- 
an-as, against rajn-d and Jl^T^raja-bhis ; or 
malumt-am and tudant-am against mahat-a and 

rfTrTT tudat-a. These five, therefore, are called the cases 

o'* 

with strong stem, or, briefly, the strong cases; and the rest 
are called the cases with weak stem, or the weak cases. 
And the w^eak cases, again, are in some classes of words to be 
distinguished into cases of weakest stem, or weakest cas¬ 
es, and cases of middle stem, or middle cases: the former 
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having endings beginning with a vowel (instr. to loc sing., 
gen.-loc du., gen. pl.j; the latter, with a consonant (inst.- 
dat.-abl. du , instr., dat.-abl , and loc. pi.) 

The class of strong cases, as above defined, belongs 
only to masculine and feminine stems. In neuter inflection, 
the only strong cases are the nom.-acc. pi.; while, in those 
stems that make a distinction of weakest and middle form, 
the nom.-acc. du. belong to the weakest class, and the same 
cases sing, to the middle: thus, for example, compare 
pratyanc-i , nom.-acc. pi. neut , and Slcci pratyanc-as > 
nom. pi. masc.; ^TrfNft prafic-i nom.-acc. du. neut., and 
gen.-loc. du.; pratyak , nom.-acc. 

sing, neut., and WaFT T^j)ratycig-bJm, instr. pi. 

Even in words which exhibit no vaiiation oi stem, it is otten con¬ 
tinent to distinguish the same groups ot cases by the names strong and 
weak and so on 

312. Other variations concern chiefly the final vowel of a stem, and may 
be mainly left to be pointed out m detail below Of consequence enough 
to mention here is only the <?zma-strengthenmg of a final i or u, which m 
the later language is always made befoie as of nom pi and e of dat smg. 
m masc. and lem , m the Veda, it does not always take place, nor is it 
forbidden in dat sing. neut. also, and it is seen sometimes in loc sing. 
Final r has </wna-strengthening m loc smg. 

313. Insertion s bet ween Stem and Ending After \owel-stcms, 
an added n often makes its appearance before an ending This appendage 
is of least questionable origin m nom.-acc. pi. neut , where the interchange 
m the old language of the foims ol a and z-stems with those of an and zn- 
stems is pretty complete; and the u-stems follow their analogy Elsewhere, 
it is most widely and firmly established m the gen. pi , where m the great 
mass of cases, and from the earliest period, the ending is virtually nam after 
a vowel. In the z and u-stems of the later language, the instr smg. of 
masc. and neut. is separated by its presence from the fem , and it is in the 
other weakest cases made a usual distinction of neuter forms from mas¬ 
culine, but the aspect of the matter in the Veda is very different; there 
the appearance of the n is everywhere sporadic; the neuter shows no special 
inclination to take it, and it is not excluded even from the feminine. In the 
ending ena from a-stems (later invariable, earlier predominating), its presence 
appears to have worked the most considerable transformation of original shape 

The place of n before gen. pi. am is taken by s in pronominal a and a-stems 

The y after a before the endings ai, as, and am is most probably an 
insertion, such as is made elsewhere (258). 
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Accent in Declension, 

314. As a rule without exception, the vocative, if accented 
at all, is accented on the first syllable. 

And m the Veda (the case is a rare one*, whenever a syllable written 
as one is to he pronounced as two by restoration of a semivowel to vowel 
form, the first element only ha& the vocative accent, and the syllable as 
written is circumflex (by 84 a)- thus, dydiis \i e. dfdus) when dissyllabic, 
but dyads when monosyllabic, jyhke when for 3 fake 

But the vocative is accented only when it stands at the 
beginning of a sentence — or, in verse, at the beginning also 
of a metrical division or pdda , elsewhere it is accentless or 
enclitic thus, ague gam yajnam pambhur dsi ;RV.j, '() Agni 1 
whatever offering thou protectesth but upa tvd ’gna e 'mas? (RVd, 
‘unto thee, Agni, we come’ 

A word qualifying a vocative — usually an adjective, but not seldom also a 
noun m the genitive (very rarely m any other case) — constitutes, so far as 
accent is concerned, a unity with it thus, sdkhe raso 01 vdso sakhe , 'excellent 
friend 1 , suno sahasah or sdhasah suno , 4 oh son of might’, and audit! sTino 
sahaso didllu (RV }, 'with excellent brightness, son of might, shine forth 1 . 

Two coordinate vocatives, whether noun or adjective, have usually the same 
accent; but the Vedic texts furnish not a few irregular exceptions to this rule 
For brewty, the vocative dual and plural will he given in the paradigms 
below along with the nominative, without taking the trouble to specify in 
each instance that, if the latter be accented elsewhere than on the first 
syllable, the accent of the vocative is different 

315 As regards the other cases, rules for change of accent 
in declension have to do only with monosyllables and with stems 
of more than one syllable which are accented on the final, for if a 
stem be accented on the penult, or any other syllable further 
hack — as in. sdrpant, van, bhdgavant , sumdnas, sahdsravaja — 
the accent remains upon that syllable through the whole inflection 
(except in the vocative, as explained in the preceding paragraph). 
The only exceptions are a few numeral stems see below, chap. YI 

316. Stems accented on the final (including monosyllables) 
are subject to variation of accent in declension chiefly in virtue 
of the fact that some of the endings have, while others have 
not, 01 have in less degree, a tendency to draw the accent for¬ 
ward upon themselves. Thus : 

a. The endings of the nominative and accusative singular and dual and 
of the nominative plural have 110 tendency to take the accent away from the 
stem, and are therefore only accented when a final vowel of the stem and 
the vowel of the ending are blended together into a single vowel or diphthong. 
Thus, from dattd come dattdd (=dattu dti' and dattas ( = daltd -j- as), 
but from nadi come nadyau (=nadt-\-du) and nadyds (=nadi-j-as), 
Whitney, Grammar. 7 
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b. All the other endings sometimes take the accent, hut those beginning 
with a vowel do so more readily than those beginning with a consonant. 
Thus, from ntius come nava and nmibhte, from mahdnt, however, come mahutd 
but mahadblns . 

The general rules of accent, then, may be thus stated 

317. In the declension of monosyllabic stems, the accent 
falls upon the ending in all the weak cases (without distinction 
of middle and weakest) * thus, nava, naubhyum , navum , ncmsit; 
vaci, vdghhis , vacUm, vdlcsu. 

But some monosyllabic stems retain the accent throughout * thus, gdhhit f, 
gdvdm, gdsu For such cases, see below, 350, 361 c, d, 375, 390, 427. 

318. Of polysyllables ending in consonants, only a few 
shift the accent to the ending, and that in the weakest (not the 
middle) cases. Such are : 

a. Present participles in ant or at * thus, from tudfmt , tudata and tudatds 
and tudatam, but tudddbhydm and luddtm. 

b. A few adjectives having the form of such participles, as mahutd , 
brhatds. 

c. Bases of which the accented final loses its syllabic character by syn¬ 
copation of the vowel* thus, majjnil, murdhne , ddmnds (fiom majjdn etc. 423). 

Other sporadic cases wall be noticed under the different declensions 

Case forms used adverbially sometimes show a changed accent see 
chap. XVI. (1110 fl\). 

319. Of polysyllabic stems ending in accented short vowels, 
the final of the stem retains the accent if it retains its syllabic 
identity* thus, dattena and datthya from dattd; agnind and agndi/e 
from agni ; and also dattebhyas, agnibhis, and so on. Otherwise, 
the accent is on the ending and that, whether the final and 
the ending are combined into one, as in dattclis , dhendu , agrfin, 
d/ienas, and so on; or whether the final is changed into a semi¬ 
vowel before the ending * thus, dlienvh, pitru . 

But am of the gen. pi. from stems in t and ti and r may, and in the 
older language always does, take the accent, though separated by n from the 
stem: thus, agnlndm , dhenunam , pitfnam. In RV., even derivative J-stems 
show usually the same shift. thus, bahvmdm . Of stems in d, only numerals 
(chap. VI.) follow this rule. thus, saptandm , da$dndm . 

320. Root-words m % and u as final members of compounds retain the 
accent throughout, not shifting it to any of the endings. And m the older 
language there are polysyllabic words in long final vowels which follow in 
this respect as in others the analogy of the root-declension (below, 355ff.j. 
Apart from these, the treatment of stems in derivative long vowels is, as 
regards accent, the same as of those in short vowels — save that the tone 
is not thrown forward upon the ending m gen. plural. 
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CHAPTER V. 


NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

321. The accordance in inflection of substantive and 
adjective stems is so complete that the two cannot he sep¬ 
arated in treatment from one another 

They may be classified, for convenience of description, 
as follows: 

I. Stems in ^ a; 

II. Stems in Z i and 3 u; 

III. Stems in m a, ^ i, and 37 Ti: namely. A. radical- 
stems (and a few others inflected like them); B. derivative 
stems; 

IV. Stems in V ( or ar ; 

V Stems in consonants. 

There is nothing absolute in this classification and arrangement; it is 
merely believed to be open to as few objections as any other. No general 
agreement has been reached among scholars as to the number and order 
of Sanskrit declensions. The stems in a are here treated first because of 
the great predominance of the class. 

322. The division-line between substantive and adjective, 
always an uncertain one in early Indo-European language, is 
even more wavering in Sanskrit than elsewhere. There are, 
however, in all the declensions as divided above — unless we 
except the stems in r or ar — words which are distinctly ad¬ 
jectives, and, in general, they are inflected precisely like noun¬ 
stems of the same final: only, among consonant-stems, there are 
certain sub-classes of adjective bases with peculiarities of in¬ 
flection to which there is among nouns nothing corresponding. 
But there are also two considerable classes of adjective-com¬ 
pounds, requiring special notice . namely . 

323. Compound adjectives having as final member a bare 

verbal root, with the value of a present participle * thus, su-dfc, 
‘well-looking , pra-hudh y ‘foreknowing’, a-druh, ‘not hating 1 , veda- 
md , ‘Veda-knowing 1 ; vrtra-h&n , ‘ Vritra-slaying 1 ; upastha-sM , 

‘sitting in the lap 1 . Every root is liable to be used in this 

7 855 
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way, and such compounds are not infrequent in all ages of the 
language . see chapter on Compounds, below (XVIII.) 

This class is originally and essentially only a special class of compound 
adjectives, since m the earliest Veda the simple as well as the compounded 
root was sometimes used adjeetively. But the compounded root was from the 
beginning much more often so used, and the later the more exclusively, 
so that practically the class is a separate and important one. 

324. Compound adjectives having a noun as final member, 
but obtaining an adjective sense secondarily, by having the idea 
of ‘possession’ added, and being inflected as adjectives in the 
three genders Thus, prajakama , 'desire of progeny’, becomes 
an adjective meaning ‘desirous (i. e. having desire) of progeny’, 
sabhdrya ($ct-\-bharya), ‘having one’s wife along’, and so on. 

In a few cases, also, the final noun is syntactically object of the pre¬ 
ceding member. thus, atimatra , ‘immoderate [ati mdtrnm, ‘beyond measure 1 ;, 
ydvay'tddvesas, ‘driving away enemies 1 . 

325. Hence, under each declension, we have to notice how 
a root or a noun-stem of that declension is inflected when final 
member of an adjective compound. 

As to accent, it needs only to be remarked that a mono¬ 
syllabic word ending a compound loses the peculiaiity of mo¬ 
nosyllabic accentuation, and does not throw r the tone foward upon 
the ending 


Declension I. 

Stems (masculine and neuter) in a. 

320. This declension contains the majority of all the 
declined stems of the language 

Its endings deviate more widely than any others from 
the normal 

327. Endings Singular The nom masc, lias the normal end¬ 
ing s. 

The acc. (masc. and neut.) adds m (not am)j and this form has the 
office also of nom. neuter. 

The instr. changes a to ena uniformly in the later language, and even 
in the oldest Vedtc tins is the predominant ending (m RV., eight ninths of 
all cases). Its final is m Vedic verse not infrequently made long (end), wheie 
favored by the metre But the normal ending a — thus, yajnd, suhtivd , 
mahitva (for yajnena etc.) — is also not rare in the Veda. 

The dat has dya (as if by adding aya to a), alike m all ages of the 
language. 

The abl. has t (or more probably d it is impossible from the evidence 
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of the Sanskrit to tell which lb the original iorm of the ending , betoie which 
a is made long this ending is found m no other noun declension, but only 
in the personal pronouns (of all numbers;. 

The gen has s ya added to the final a, and this ending is also limited 
to u-stems (with the single exception of the pionoun amusya chap. VII Its 
final a is m only three cases made long m the Veda; and its y is vocalized 
(asm) almost as rarely. 

The loc ends m e (as if by combining the normal ending i with the 
final of the stem), without exception. 

The voc. is the hare stem. 

328. Dual. The dual endings in geneial are the normal ones 

The nom., acc , and voe masc end in the later language always m Ftu. 
In the Veda, however, the usual ending is simple a (in RV , m seven 
eighths of the occurrences. The same cases in the neut. end in e, which 
appears to be the result of fusion ot the stem-final with the normal ending / 

The instr., dat , and aid ha\c bhydm (m only one oi two Vedu* in¬ 
stances lesohed into bludm , with the stem-final lengthened to a before it 

The gen. and loc have a y nisei ted after the stem-final before o* (or 
as if the a had been changed to e ) In one oi two (doubtful) Vedic in¬ 
stances (as also in the pronominal forms enos and yob>, os is substituted for 
the final a. 

329. Plural The nom. masc has in the latei language the normal 
ending as combined with the final a to as. But in the Veda the ending 
asas instead is frequent (one third ot the occurrences in RV , but only one 
twenty-fifth m the peculiar parts of AV.). 

The acc masc ends m an (for earlier (ins, of which abundant traces 
aie left in the Veda, and, under the disguise of apparent euphonic com¬ 
bination, even in the later language, see above, 208 If) 

The nom. and acc. neut have in the later language always the ending 
am (like the un-stems see 421, or else with n as in the gen pi befoie 
normal i) But m the Veda this ending alternates with simple a (which m 
RV is to am as three to two, m point of frequency, in AV., as three 
to four;. 

The instr. ends later always in dib, but in the Veda is found abund¬ 
antly the more normal form ebhis jin RV., nearly as frequent as dis, in 
AV., only one fifth as frequent; 

The clat and abl. have bkyas as ending, with e’‘instead of the final a 
before it (as m the Vedic instr. ebhis, the loc pi , the gen. loc du [ 9 ], and 
the instr sing.). The resolution into ebhuis is not infrequent m the Veda 

The gen. ends m dndm , the final a being lengthened and having n 
inserted before the normal ending. The a of the ending is not seldom (m 
less than half the instances) to be read as two syllables, aam: opinions are 
divided as to whether the resolution is historical or metrical only A \ery 
small number (half-a-dozen; of examples of simple am as ending instead of 
dndm occur in RV. 
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The loc ends m esu ■— that is to say, with the noinial ending, before 
which the stem-final is changed to e (with consequent change of s to s 180) 

Of accent in this declension, nothing lequires to be said , 
the syllable accented in the stem retains its own accent through¬ 
out 


330. Examples of declension. As examples of 
tlie inflection of a-stems may be taken kama, m., dove’; 

*^T deva, m., ‘god’; EflHT asya, n , ‘mouth’. 


Singular: 


N. 

f *N 

TO 

STFHR 

A. 

lamas 

devas 

dsyam 

dTT^FF 

r *\ 

TO 

FTHFT 


licimam 

devcim 

dsycim 

1 




3TFR 


EfTHFT 

D 

htimena 

zmm 

devena 

•s 

dsy'ena 

^rra 

dev ay a 

FTHFIT 


Jctimdya 

dsyliya 

Ab 

SfiRTcr 


STTHTTcT 

TO 

G. 

r 

Jctimal 

dev tit 

*x 

dsytit 



STTHTHT 


kamasya 

dev&sya 

dsydsya 

L 



mm 


home 

deve 

dsye 

V. 

SRFT 


mm 

Dual 

khma 

deva 

tisya 

N. A.Y. 

srwt 

l^rr 

mm 


kkmdu 

devdu 

dsye 

I.D.Ab. 

hamabhyam 


mTijimm^ 


devabhydm 

dsytibhydm 

G. L. 


“N -N 

_ *v 



kamayos 

Plural 

devayos 

dsydyos 

N. V. 

oRFTTH 

t ^ 

TO 

devas 

r ^ 

ETTHTIFr 


lamas 

iisyhni 
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A 

human 

devan 

FT 

asyani 

I 

Aarnais 

gy. r 

elevens 

mvm 

•s 

dsyats 

D. Ab. 

kitmebhyas 

devebhyas 

STTHP-ER 

•s. 

dsyebhyas 

G. 

hkmandm. 

devhnam 

MlKlHW 

. i - “ s - 

asycmam 

L. 

kimiem 

V o 
deresu 

O 

asyesu 


Examples of the peculiar Vedic lorms are 

Sing instr. ravdthena , yajnd (such genitive lorms as abasia are purely 
sporadic) 

Du . nom. etc masc deva; gen -foe. pastyos (stem pastyb r 

PI. nom -voc masc. devasas ,* neut. yuyd , liisti. devebhis , gen cara- 
thdm , devanaam. 

331. Among nouns, there aie no irregularities in this de¬ 
clension. For irregular numeral bases in a (or an i, see the 
next chapter. For the irregularities of pronominal stems in a, 
which are more or less fully shared also by a few adjectives of 
pronominal kindred, see the chapter on Pronouns. 


Adjectives. 

332. Original adjectives in a are an exceedingly large 
class, probably the majority of all adjectives There is, however, 
no such thing as a feminine stem in a; for the feminine, the a 
is changed to a *— or often, though far less often, to i , and its 
declension is then like that of send or devl ( 305 ). An example 
of the complete declension of an adjective a-stem in the three 
genders will be given below ( 371 ). 

333. There are no verbal roots ending in a But a is some¬ 
times substituted for the final a of a root (and, more rarely, 
for final cm or aw), and it is then inflected like an ordinary 
adjective in a (see below, 354 ). 

334. A noun ending in a , when occurring as final mem¬ 
ber of an adjective compound, is inflected like an original ad¬ 
jective in a 7 making its feminine likewise in « or 

On the other hand, a feminine noun ending in derivative 
a shortens its final to a to form a masculine and neuter base. 
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Declension II. 

Stems tof all genders) in i and u. 

335 The stems in ^ i and 3 u axe inflected in so close 
accordance with one another that they cannot he divided 
into two separate declensions. They are of all the three 
gendeis, and tolerably immeious — those in ^ i more nume¬ 
rous than those in 3 u, especially in the feminine (there are 
rnoie neuters in 3 u than in ^ i) • 

The endings ol‘ this declension also diffei frequently and 
widely from the normal, and the Vedic irregulaiities aie nu¬ 
merous 

336. Endings* Smgulai The 110 m masc. and fern adds to the 
stem the normal ending s. The nom and acc neut is the baie stem, 
without ending. In the Veda, the final u ot a tew neuteis is lengthened 
(248 b) thus, uru, puru 

The acc. masc and lem adds rn to the stem Vedic torms m lam and 
warn, and, with n, mam and unam , aie excessively iaie, and doubttul. 

The uistr tem m the later language takes the normal ending a simply, 
while the masc and neut insert n betoie it, making ma and und. But m 
the Veda, forms in yd and vd (or id and ud) are not mfjeqnent m masc 
and neut. also, while vnd is tound, very rarely, as a fern, ending Moreovei, 
fern yd is otten (m two thirds of the occurrences) contracted to i, and this 
is even sometimes shortened to i. An adverbial mstr in uyd from half-a- 
dozen stems m u occurs 

The dat masc and fern, gunates the final ol the stem before the end¬ 
ing e, making aye and ave. These are the prevailing endings in the Veda 
likewise ; but the more normal ye and ve also occur; and the tem has m 
this case, as m the msti , sometimes the contracted form l In the later 
language, the neuter is required m this, as m all the other ff weakest” cases, 
to insert n before the normal ending but in the Veda such forms are only 
sporadic; and the neut dat. has also the forms we, ave, aye , like the other 
genders. 

The abl. and gen. masc. and fern, have regularly, both earlier and later, 
the ending s with gunated vowel before it thus, es, os, and m the Veda, 
the neut forms the cases in the same way, although unas , required later, 
is also not infrequent (inas does not occur). But the normal forms yas (or 
las ) and vas (or uas) are also frequent m both masc. and neut As masc. 
ending, unas occurs twice in KV. 

The loc. masc. and fern, has for regular ending in the later language 
3m, replacing both finals, * and u And this is in the Veda also the most 
frequent ending, but, beside it, the z-stems form (about half as often m 
JiV) their loc. m d thus, aynd ; and this is found once even m the neut. 
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The RV has a numbei of examples of masc. and neut locatives in am 
(the normal ending and the u gunated before it) from w-steins; and ceitam 
doubtful traces of a corresponding ayi from z-stems Halt-a-dozen locatives 
in z (regarded by the Vedic grammarians as prayrhya or uncombmable 138 d) 
are made irorn z-stems The later language requires the neutei locatives to 
be made mi and uni, but the former never oecuis m the oldest texts, and 
the latter only very rarely. 

The later grammar allows the dat , abl -gen., and loc iem to be formed 
at will with the fuller fern, terminations of long-vowel stems, namely ai, as, 
am. Such forms are quite lare m the older language even fiom z-stems 
(less than 40 occurrences altogether m RV , three times as many in AV ); 
and from tz-stems they are almost unknown (the in RV. and AV j. 

The voc gunates the final of the stem, m masc. and fem , alike in 

the earlier and in the later language In the neut , it is later allowed to 

be of the same form or the unaltered stem and this was. probably the usage 

m the older tune also, not instances enough are quotable to determine the 
question (AV has u once, and VS o once). 

337. Dual The later and earlier language agree in making the nom - 
acc.-voc masc. and fern by lengthening the final of the stem The same 
cases m the neuter (according to the rule given above) end later m ml and 
uni, but these endings are nearly unknown m the Veda (as, indeed, the 
cases are of only rare occurrence) AV has ml twice (RV perhaps once); 
VS has uni once; RV. has ui from one zz-stem, and z, once shortened to i , 
from one or two z-stems 

The unvarying ending of mstr -dat -abl , in all genders, is bhyam added 
to the unchanged stem 

The gen -loc. of all ages adds os to the stem in masc. and fem ; in 
neut , the later language interposes, as elsewhere m the weakest cases, a n, 
probably m the earlier Vedic the form would be like that of the other gen¬ 
ders; but the only occurrence noted is one unos m AV. 

338. Plural The nom -voc. masc. and fem. adds the normal end¬ 
ing as to the gunated stem-final, making ayas and avas . The exceptions 
m the Veda are very few one word (an) has tas m both genders, and a 
few feminines have is (like z-stems), a very few zz-stems have uas The 
neut uom -acc ends later m im and uni (like am from a ;• 329), but the 
Veda has i and i (about equally frequent) much oitener than im, and u 
and (more usually) u, more than halt as often as um 

The accus masc. ends m in and un, lor older ins and um, of which 
plain traces remain m the Veda in nearly halt the instances of occurrence, 
and even not infrequently m the later language, in the guise of phonetic 
combination (208 ft ) The accus fem ends m Is and us. But both masc 
and fem forms m las and uas are found sparingly m the Veda. 

The mst. of all genders adds bins to the stem. 

The dat.-abl. of all genders adds bhyas (m V , almost never bluas) to the stem. 

The gen of all genders is made alike m inam and unam (of which the 
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a zs not seldom, m the Veda, to be resolved into aam) Steins with accented 
final m the later language may, and m the earlier always do, throw torward 
the accent upon the ending. 

The loc ot all genders adds su (as su 180) to the stem-final 

The accent is in accordance with the geneial rules already 
laid down, and there are no irregularities calling for special 
notice 

339 Examples of declension. As models of 
f-stems may be taken UTU agni, m , ‘fire’; TfTH gati, f., 
‘gait 5 ; vari , n., 4 water 5 . 


Singular 


N 

mm 

JMTT 

snu 


agnis 

gdtis 

vari 

A 

ErftR 

jttfft 

mfr 


agnim 

gdiim 

van 

I. 

STURT 

JTcUT 

oTTTpnT 


agniria, 

gdtyd 

vitrina 

I). 

mu 

rmh, Jirh 

snfiTiT 


agndge 

gataye, gatyai 

r . 

varine 

Ab. Ct 

mu 

"N 


snft'UTT^ 


agues 

gates, g&tyas 

varinas 

L. 

m\ 

am, nurm 



agnau 

g&taa, g&tyarn 

varini 

V. 

m 

JTFT 

srrf^, snT 


ague 

gate 

vftri, vUre 

Dual 




N A. V. 

mft 

JTrft 



a§m 

gdtl 

varini 

I D. Ab. 





agnibhyam 

gatibhyam 

vknbhyam 

G.L. 

mnut 

*s 

Jifura 

N 

snf^rm^ 


agnyos 

gdtyos 

v&rinos 

Plural 



N.V. 

snrarr 

rrmra 

\ 



agnayas 

gdtayas 

varini 
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A 

r x 

JTrfra 

x 

srnftftr 


agnin 

gdtis 

utirmi 

I 

srfrrpTFr 

■x 

ITTrlPW 

*v 


D.Ab. 

agnibhis 

rs 

gdtibhis 

r-. 

v dnb his 

srnp-ira 

x 

X. 

srTTp-UT^ 

G. 

agnibhyas 

gdtibhyas 

'X. 

vanbhyas 

SfflRlH 

,x 

X 



agnmam 

gat mam 

varindm 

L. 

mm 

o 

mm 

snfpj 


agnisu 

gdtisa 

vdrisu 


340. la order to mark more plainly the absence m Yedic language of 
some of the torms which are common later, all the torms oi Yedic occurrence 
are added below, and m the older of their frequency 

Singular, Nom. agnis etc., as above 

Acc masc agnrm , yayCam , urmZnami'i j, fem and neut as above 
Instr. ■ masc. agntna , rayyd and urmid; lem acitti, utid , anuvrkti , 
dhasina , neut. wanting. 

Dat masc. agndye, fem tujtiye , utf, £ rtityai , neut. <;ucaye 
Gen-abl.: masc. agues , fem ddiites , hetyds and bhumids , neut bhUres 
Loc masc, agndu , agrnd, djdyii^)’ fem. dgatdu , udita, dhanasatayi (‘-‘J, 
■uedi, bhumydm ,* neut apratd , saptdraQmdu . 

Yoc. * as above (neut. wanting,. 

Dual Nom.-acc -voc masc. hdri, fem. yuvati, neut. pticz, md/n, Mnm(?) 
Instr.-dat.-abl.: as above. 

Gen.-loc,: masc. hdnos; fem. yuvatyos and yamids, neut. wanting. 
Plural. Nom. masc. agndyas, fem. matdyas , bhumls ; neut. piici, 
bhun, bhurzm. 

Accus. * rflasc. ay Win ; fem ksitis, Qucayasp). 

Instr., dat.-abl , and loc., as above. 

Gen masc. kavinam, rslnaam etc. 

341 . As models of w-stems may be taken ^ 

m . ‘enemy’; dhenu s f., ‘cow’; mddhu, n., ‘honey’. 


Singular. 


N 

SDTO 

o x 
catrus 

inn 

O X 

dhemts 

o 

mddhu 

A. 

vmm 

O X 

cdtrum 

o x 
dhenum 

m 

o 

mddhu 

1 

srsnnT 

o 

catrund 

dhenvh 

WTf 

o 

mddhuna 
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D 


“N -N. -n. SSs 

epr, 



ccitrave 

dhen&ve , dhenvai 

madhune 

Ab (r 


q%T,f>srra s 

TO H 

O ~s 


outran 

r//<ew as, f/A«; rffis 

•mddhunas 

L. 

snfr 

qtr, ifstft 



outran 

dhendu , dhenvcim 

mddhum 

V. 

mi 

ERT 

qrj. qqr 


cdtro 

dheno 

mddhu^mddho 

Dual 



N. A. Y 


VR 

^JRt 


rdtru 

c\ f 
dhenu 

mddhunl 

I D Ab. 

5T^TTT\ 

tR^TFT 

O 

wm 

o *x 


cdtrubhydm 

dhenubhydm 

mddhuhhydm 

G.L. 





gdtrvos 

dhenvos 

mddhtmos 

Plural 



N V 



rr#r 


gdtravas 

dhendvas 

madhmi 

A. 


iR^ 

TOR 


cdtrwx 

dhenus 

mddhum 

I. 

srffan 

£rtnh 



cdtrubhis 

dhenubhis 

mddhub/iis 

D Ab 


iR^nr^ 

wf ira 


cdtrubhyas 

dhenubhyas 

mddhubhyas 

G 





gdtrunam 

dhenunbm 

mddhundm 

L. 


^33 



gdtrusu 

dhenum 

mddhum 


342. The forms of Veche occurrence are given here for the u-s^ems m 
the same manner as for the i-stems above. 

Singular Nom. masc and fem, as above, neut. urti, uru. 

Accus . masc ketdrn , abhiruam , mcetunami l) ) ; fem dhenum 
In&tr. masc. kettinci, pa$vd and krdtud , fem adhenua and panvd , a^uyd , 
neut. yn&dhuna, madhva. 

Dat masc. ket&ve , bfyve, fem $tirave , fsodi ; neut urdoe , madhune 
Abl.-gen. masc many6s, pitvds , sdnunas, fem. sfndhos , fsvds, neut. 
m&dhvas and mtidhuas, ynddhos , mddhunas. 
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Loc.: masc. purdu , sundvi , tem. stndhdu , rdjjvdm , neut. sandu , sdnart 
sdno , sdnuni. 

Voc. as above 

Dual. Nom-acc-voc masc. and fern, as above; neut. wrvl, jdnurii 

Instr.-dat -abl. as above. 

Gen.-loc * as above (but -vos or -uos) 

Plural Nom.: masc. rbhdvas , mddhuas and mddhvas; fem dhenavas, 
eatakratvas, neut. pwuni, purd, puru 

Accus * masc. Hun, pa^vds, fem. fsu$, mddhvas. 

Instr., dat.-abl., and loc , as above; also gen. (but with the resolution 
-Unaam in part:. 

343. Irregular declension. There are no irregular 
z*-stems, and only a very few e-stems. 

a. Sdlhi , m , ‘friend’, has for the five strong eases a pecu¬ 
liarly strengthened base (vriddhiedi, namely sdlhdy , which in the 
nom. sing, is reduced to saJJid (without ending 1 , and in the 
other cases takes the normal endings. The instr. and dat sing, 
have the normal endings simply, without inserted ?? or gima; 
the abl.-gen. sing, adds us , and the loc. sing, adds du the 
rest is like agm Thus . 

Smg. sdkhd , sdkhdyam , sdkfiyd , sdkhye , sdkhyus , sdkhydu , sdUie; Du. 
sdkhdydu , sdkhibhydm , sdkhyos, PI. sdUidyas, sdUiin , etc etc. 

The Veda has usually sdkhdyd du , and often resolves the y to ?, in 
sdkhd, sdkhius , etc The compounds are usually declined like the simple 
word, unless sakha be substituted. 

b. Pdti, m , is declined regularly in composition, and when it 

has the meaning 'lord, master ; when uncompounded and mean¬ 
ing husband’, it is inflected like sdkJd in the instr., abl -gen , 
and loc. sing., forming pdtya, putye , pdtyus , pdfydu There are 
occasional instances of confusion of the two classes of forms. 

C. Jam , f , ‘wife’, has the gen sing, jdnyus in the Veda. 

d. Art , ‘eager, greed}, hostile’, has in the Veda aiyds in pi nom and 
accus , masc. and fem. 

e. Vt , ‘bird’, has m RV. the nom vts (beside vis). 

f. The stems dksi, ‘eye’, dsthi, 'bone', dddh, ‘curds’, and sdkth, ‘thigh’, 

are defective, their forms exchanging with and complementing forms from 
bases in an (aksdn etc ) see the bases m an , below (431). 

g? The stem patht, ‘load’, is used to make up part of the inflection of 

pdnthan see below, 433. 

h. Krdstu , m., ‘jackal’, lacks the strong cases, for which the corresponding 
forms of krostr are substituted. 


Adjectives. 

344. Original adjective stems in i are few, those in u are 
much more numerous (many derivative verb-stems forming a 
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participial adjective in w). Their inflection is like that of nouns, 
and has been included in the rules given above , the stem is in 
general the same in all the three genders In those weak cases, 
however — namely, the dat , abl -gen , and loc. sing , and 
the gen.-loc. dual — in which neuter nouns differ from mas¬ 
culines in the later language by an inserted n (we have seen 
above that this difference does not exist in the Veda), the neuter 
adjective is allowed to take either form. 

But adjectives in u preceded by one consonant sometimes 
form a derivative feminine stem by adding 7. thus, ba/wi, urvl , 
prflwi , mbhv 7, and so on More rarely, the u is prolonged to u 
to make a feminine-stem, which is then inflected like vctdhn 
(below, 365) Some adjectives form their feminine in two of 
these ways, or even in all the three. thus, b'ibhatsu and blbhaish , 
tanu, tank, and tcunxTi. 

345. Boots ending in i or n (or r : 380) regularly add a 
t when used as root-words or as root-finals of compounds , and 
hence there are no adjectives of the root-class in this declension 

Yet, in the Veda, a few words ending in a short radical u are declined 
as if this were snffixal: thus, dsmrtadhru , sustii, and the AY. has prtandjt 
(once) Roots m u sometimes also shorten u to r thus, prabhi 7, viblid, etc 
(354), go (361) becomes gu in composition; and re perhaps becomes n 
(362); while roots in a sometimes apparently weaken a to i (m -dhi from ydha) 

346. Compound adjectives having nouns of this declension 
as final member are inflected like original adjectives of the same 
endings. 


Declension III. 

StemB in long vowels: <7, 7, u. 

347. The stems ending in long vowels fall into two 
well-marked classes or divisions A. monosyllabic stems — 
mostly bare roots — and tlieir compounds, with a compar¬ 
atively small number of others inflected like them; B. de¬ 
rivative feminine stems in m a and ^ 7, with a small num¬ 
ber in 3T u which in the later language have come to he 
inflected like them. The latter division is by far the larger 
and more important, since most feminine adjectives, and 
considerable classes of feminine nouns, ending in £JT a or 

r 

^ 7, belong to it. 



350 1 Declension III, a -, and w-stemr. Hi 

A. Root-words, and those inflected like them. 

348. The inflection of these steins is by the normal 
endings throughout, or in the manner of consonant-stems 

with not ?T m, in the accus. sing.}; peculiarities 

like those of the other vowel-declensions are wanting. The 
simple words are, as nouns, with few exceptions feminine; 
as adjectives (rarelyI, and in adjective compounds, the) aie 
alike in masculine and feminine forms. They may, for con¬ 
venience of description, be divided into the following sub¬ 
classes : 

1. Root-words, or monosyllables having the aspect of such. 
Those in a are so rare that it is hardly possible to make up a 
whole scheme of forms in actual use , those in i and u are more 
numerous, but still very few. 

2. Compounds having such woids, or other roots with long 
final vowels, as last member. 

3 Polysyllabic words, of various origin and character, in¬ 
cluding in the Veda many which later are transferred to other 
declensions. 

4. As an appendix to this class we may most conveniently 
describe the half-dozen bases, mostly of irregular inflection, 
ending in diphthongs. 

349 . Monosyllabic stems. Before the endings begin¬ 
ning with vowels, final 7 i is changed to iy and u to nv; while 
final a is dropped altogether, except in the strong cases and in 
‘the acc. pL, which is like the nominative (according to the 
grammarians, a is lost here also : no instances of the occurrence 
of such a form appear to be quotable}. Stems in i and u are 
in the later language allowed to take optionally the fuller end¬ 
ings ai, as, am in the singular (dat., abl.-gen., loc.), but no 
such forms are ever met with in the Yeda (except bhiydi 
RV. ? once). Before am of gen. pL, n may or may not be in¬ 
serted ; in the Yeda it is regularly inserted, with a single ex¬ 
ception [dhiyam, once). The vocative is like the nominative in 
the singular as well as the other numbers; but instances of its 
occurrence in uncompounded stems are not found in the Yeda, 
and must be extremely rare everywhere. The earlier Yedic dual 
ending is a instead of du. 

350. To the t and w-stems, the rules for monosyllabic 
accent apply: the accent is thrown forward upon the endings 
in all the weak cases except the accus. pi., which is like the 
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nom. But the cl ~stems appear (the instances are extremely few) 
to keep the accent upon the stem throughout. 

351. Examples of declension As models of mo- 
nosyllabic inflection we may take sTT ja, f, ‘progeny’; tt 
dhly f. ; ‘thought’; and 'd^ bhu, f., ‘earth’. 

The first of these is rathei arbitianly extended from the four cases 
which actually occur of the loe. sing, and gen. etc dn., no Vedic examples 
ot 5-stems are found 


Singular 


N 

srra; 


qq 


jus 

cl/a? 

bh us 

A 

sTTF 


O 'N 


jam 

dhiyam 

hhuvam 

I 


vm 

mi 


jit 

clhk/U 

o f 

b/ittvU 

1) 

“N 

LSI 

Fit Fit 

m, m 


ji 

dhiye, dhiydi 

bliuve, bhvvai 

Ah G. 



m w 

O NO *\ 


jds 

dhiyds, dhiyas 

bhuvds ? bhuvas 

L 

m 


i-it, jqrsrru 

O O "N 


r 

dhiyi , dhiyhm 

bhuvi , hhuvam 

V 

stm 

tin 



jhs 

dJfis 

bhhs 

Dual 




N A. Y. 

m 

TWt 

h§t 


jau 

dhiyau 

hhuvdu 

I. D. Ah. 

sTP-Wp 

thuTT, 



jhbkyam, 

dlnbhykm 

bhubhykm 

G.L 


£> ... "~N. 

TO 


JOS 

dhiyos 

b/mvos 

Plural. 



N 

mi 




. t “ N 

jas 

dhiyas 

bhuvas 

A. 

mi m^) 

Fran 



. r * v -. f 

fUs, jas 

dhiyas 

bhuvas 
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J13 


D Ab 


snm 

, 

jab his 

r ^ 

jabhyas 

sTRFT 5TFD) 

r _ ^ r ^ 

janam , jS/w 

jasu 


vrm 

“N. 

dhibhis 

qPTFT 

dhibhyds 


F4ITFT, UHFT^ 

dhiykm , dhinkm 

o 

dhisu 


TPR 

cx_ *\ 

bhubhis 

G\_ "S. 

bhabhyds 

-FFR. ^FTR 

O p. 2T\ •N / 

bhuvam, bhunam 

m 

CN.O 

bhusu 


352. Monosyllabic stems in composition When 
the nouns above described occur as final member of a compound, 
or when any root in a or I or w is found in a like position, 
the inflection of an «-stem is as above But 7 and w-stems 
follow a divided usage the final vowel befoie a vowel-ending 
is either converted into a short vowel and semivowel (?y or wr, 
as above i or into a semivowel simply y or r) Tne accent is 
nowhere thrown forward upon the endings, and therefore, when 
7 and u become y and v, the resulting syllable is circumflex. 
Thus * 

Singular 


N V. 

-dhls 


-bhus 

A. -dhtyam 

-dhyhm 

-bbivam 

-bhvam 

1, -dhzyd 

-dhyk 

-bhtivd 

-bhvh 

D -dhfye 

-dhye 

-bhtive 

-bhve 

Ab. G. -dh'tyas 

-dhyas 

-bhUvas 

-bhvhs 

L. -dhfyi 

-dhy\ 

-bhtivi 

- bhv < 

Dual: 

N. A V, -dhiydu 

-dhydti 

-bhuvdu 

-bhvdh 

I. D. Ab. -dhibhydm 

-bhubhydm 

G L. -dhiyos 

-dhytis 

-bhuvos 

-bhvbs 

Plural 

N A. V -dMyas 

-dhyas 

-bhtivas 

~bhvhs 


I 

D Ab 
G. 


-dhibhis 
-dhlbhyas 
-dhCydm 
-dhinam 

-dhisu 


-dhyhm 


-bhubhis 
-hhubhyas 
-bhuvam 


-bhvUm 


-bhusu 


As to the admissibility of the fuller endings di , as, and dm in the 
singular (feminine), grammatical authorities are somewhat at variance; but 
they are never found m the Veda, and have been omitted from the above 
scheme as probably unreal. 

If two consonants precede the final z or u, the dissyllabic forms, with 
iy and uv, are regularly written; after one consonant, the usage is varying. 
The grammarians prescribe iy and uv when the monosyllabic stem has more- 
Whitney, Grammar 8 
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the character of a noun, and y and v when it is more purely a verbal root 
with participial value No such distinction, however, is to be seen m the 
Yeda — where, moreover, the difference* of the two forms is only giaphic, 
since the yd and vd forms and the rest are always to be read as dissyllabic 
ta or Id and ua or ud, and so on. 

353. A few further Yedic irregularities or peculiarities may be briefly 
noticed. 

Of the a-stems, the forms m as, am, a (du.) are sometimes to be read 
as dissyllables, aas , aam, aa. The dative of the stem used as infinitive is 
m ai (as if d- j-e) thus, prakhydt, pratimdi, parddaC 

Irregular transfer of the accent to the ending in compounds is seen m 
a case or two. thus, avadydbhiya (RV,), ddhia: (AY.). 

354. But compounds of the class above described are not 
infrequently transferred to other modes of inflection: the d 
shortened to a for a masculine stem, or declined like a stem 
of the derivative a-class (below, 365) as feminine , the i and u 
shortened to i and u, and inflected as of the second declension. 

Thus, compound stems in - ga , -ja, - da , - stha , -bhu, and others, are 
found even m the Veda, and become frequent later; and sporadic cases from 
yet others occur for example, crtapan, vayodhdis and ratnadheWm , dhanasdfs 
(all RV); and, from l and u compounds, vesagrfs (TS ), dhrayas (RV ), 
gana$r£bhis (RV.), rtanUbhyas (RV ) and sendntbhyas (VS.) and grdmanfbhis 
(TB.), suptind (AV ), $itibhrdve (TS ). Still more numerous are the feminines 
in d which have lost their root-declension * examples are prajd (of which 
the further compounds m part have root-forms), svadhd , graddhd, pratimd , 
and others 

355. Polysyllabic Stems. Stems of this division of 
more than one syllable are very rare indeed in the later lang¬ 
uage, and by no means common in the earlier The Ttig-Veda, 
however, presents a not inconsiderable body of them, and as 
the class nearly dies out later, by the disuse of its stems oi 
their transfer to other modes of declension, it may be best 
described on a Vedic basis. 

a. Of stems in d, masculines, half-a-dozen occur in the Veda, pdnthd , 
mdnthdj and rbhuksd are otherwise viewed by the later grammar see below, 
433—4; uQdna (nom. pr ) has the anomalous nom. sing, ugdna (and loc. as 
well as dat. updne); maha , ‘great 1 , is found only in accus. sing, and abund¬ 
antly in composition • dtd , ‘frame’, has only dtasu not derivable from dta. 

b. Of stems m l, over seventy aTe found m the Veda, nearly all femi¬ 
nines, and all accented on the final. Half of the femmmes aie formed from 
masculines with change of accent thus, kalydni (m kalydna ), purusi (m. 
pdrusa); others show no change of accent; thus, yami (m yamd ), others still 
have no corresponding masculines: thus, nadi, laksmi , surmi. The masculines 
are about ten m number* for example, rath !, prdvi , start, ah{, dpathi. 
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C. Of stems in u. the number is smaller these, too, are nearly all 
feminines, and all accented on the final. The majority of them are the 
feminine adjectives in u to masculines m u or u 'above, 344) thus, caranyu, 
cansnU , gighatsu , madhu A few are nouns m u, with change of accent 
thus, agru (dgru), prddku ( prddku), qvoqtu ($ra$ura), or without change, as 
nrtu And a few have no corresponding masculines thus, tanu< vadh.it , 
camu. The masculines are only two or three, namely. prdgU , hrkaddgii, 
maksu ( 9 ); and their forms are of the utmost rarity. 

356. The mode of declension of these words may be il¬ 
lustrated by the following examples: rathl, m , 'charioteer : nadl , 
f., 4 stream’; tarn, f., ‘body*. 

No one of the selected examples occurs m all the forms forms for whicl 
no example at all is quotable are put in brackets. No loc. sing, from am 
z-stem occurs, to determine what the form would he. The stem nadl is se¬ 
lected as example partly m order to emphasize the difference between the 
earlier language and the later in regard to the words of this division nadl 


is later the model of derivative inflection 


Singular 

N. 

rathls 

nadls 

tanus 

A. 

rath lam 

nadtam 

tamtam 

I. 

rathiu. 

nadid 

tam'id 

D. 

rathte 

nadfe 

tanve 

Ah G. 

ratluas 

nadCas 

tantias 

L. 



tanui 

V 

rdihi fr) 

nddi 

t'mu 

Dual. 

N.A.Y. 

rathxd 

nadid 

tanCid 

I.D.Ab. 

[raihibhydm] 

nadlbhydm 

[tanubhydm] 

G. L 

[rath Cos] 

nadCos 

tanuos 

Plural * 

N. A. 

rathfas 

nadfas 

tanftas 

I 

[rathlbhis] 

nadlbhis 

tanubhis 

D. Ah. 

[rathlbhyas] 

nadlbhyas 

tanubhyas 

G. 

rathlndm 

nadlndm 

tanundm 

L 

[rathlsu] 

nadlsu 

tanusu. 

The cases 

— nadfam , t and am, 

etc. — are 

written above according to 


their true phonetic form, almost invariably belonging to them m the Veda 
m the written text, of course, the stem-final is made a semivowel, and the 
resulting syllable is circumflexed thus, nadyhm , tanvam, etc.; only, as 
usual, after two consonants the resolved forms ly and uv are written instead; 
and also where the combination yv would otherwise result: thus, cakrCyd , 
[agruvdi,] and mitrdydvas. The RV. really reads staryhm etc. twice, and 
tanvcis etc four times, and such contractions are more often made m the 
AY. The ending a of the nom -ace.-voc. du. is the equivalent of the later 
du. The nom. sing in s from 2 -stems is found m the older language about 
sixty times, from over thirty stems. 

8* 
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357. Irregularities of form, properly so called, are very few m this 
division: camu as loc. sing (instead of camv'ij occurs a few times, and 
there is another doubtful case or two of the same kind; the final U is regarded 
as jpragrhya or uncombmable (138j, tanui is lengthened to tanvh in a passage 
or two; -ytivas is once or twice abbreviated to -yus. 

358. The process of transfer to the othei form of i and u-declension 
(below, 363 ff), which has nearly extinguished this category of words m the 
later language, has its beginnings m the Veda, but m RV. they are excessive¬ 
ly scanty namely, dutiam , loc sing., once, and gvagrudm , do., once, and 
dravitnud , mstr. sing., with two or three other doubtful cases. In the 
Atharvan, wo find the acc sing luhum , tanum, vadhum, the mstr sing. 
paldha and one or two others; the dat. sing vadhvdf ,, ^vagrudi, agruvdt ,* 
the abl -gen. sing punarbhdvds, prdakuds, $va$ruds, and the loc. sing. 
tanudm (with anomalous accent). The accusatives plural in' is and us are 
nowhere met with. 

359. Adjective compounds from these words are very few, those which 
occur are declined like the simple stems thus, MranyavdQis and sahdsrastarls, 
dtaptatanus and sdrvatanus , all nom. sing masculine. 

Stems ending in diphthongs. 

360 There are certain monosyllabic steins ending in diph¬ 
thongs, which are too few and too diverse in inflection to make 
a declension of, and which may be most appropriately disposed 
of here, in connection with the stems in l and w, with which 
they have most affinity. They are 

stems in au . nail and glau; 

stems in di rdi , 

stems in o go and dyo (or dyii, cliv) 

361. a. The stem nau, f., ‘ship’, is entirely regular, taking 
the normal endings throughout, and following the rules for 
monosyllabic accentuation (317) — except that the accus pi 
is said (it does not appear to occur in accented texts) to be 
like the nom. Thus: nails , ncivam , ndvu , navS, ndvds , navi; 
navau, naub/iyUm , navos ; navas , navas , naubhis] ndub/iyds, ndvhm , 
ndusu. 

Tbe stem glad, m., ‘ball’, is apparently inflected in the same way; but 
lew of its forms have been met with in use. 

b. The stem rdi, f. (or m.), Hvealth’, might be better described 
as rd with a union-consonant y (2581 interposed before vowel 
endings, and is regularly inflected as such, with normal endings 
and monosyllabic accent. Thus: r&s, rkyam, rayh , rdye, rdyds , 
rdyi; raydu , rabhyam , rdyos; rhyas , ray as, rdbMs , rabhyds , ray dm, 
rdsil. But in the Veda the accus. pi is either rdyds or r&yasj 
for accus. sing and pi. are also used the briefer forms rUm 
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(which alone is of Vedic occurrence and vris. and the gen sing, 
is sometimes anomalously accented rhxjas. 

c. The stem go, m. or f , ‘bull' or 'cow , is much moie irreg¬ 

ular. In the strong cases, except aecus. sing., it is strengthened 
to gdu, forming (like nau) gam, gZmau, ghvas. In accus. sing 
and pi. it has (like red) the brief forms ykm and ghs. The 
abl.-gen. sing, is gos (as if from gu. The rest is regularly 
made from go, with the normal endings, but with accent always 
remaining irregularly upon the stem . thus, gcivd, gave, gdvi , 
gavos, gcwdm, gobhyam , gobhis , gohhyas , gosu. In the Veda, 

another form of the gen pi. is g 671dm , the nom. etc du. is 

(as in all other such cases] also ghva , and ghm, gos, and gfts 
are not infrequently to be pronounced as dissyllables 

d. The stem dyo . f (but in V usually m j, ‘sky, day 1 . Is yet 

more anomalous, having beside it a simpler stem dyu , which 

becomes div before a vowel-ending. The native grammarians 
treat the two as independent words, but it is more convenient 
to put them together. The stem dyo is inflected precisely like 
go, as above described The complete declension is as follows 
(with forms not actually met with in use bracketed) 

Singular Dual Plural 


N 

A. 

dydus 

dfvam dydm 

^[dfvdu] 

dyavdu 

dfvas 

divas, dyun 

dyavas 

[dyds] 

I. 

diva 

[dydvd] 

( 


dyfibhis 

[dydbhis] 

D 

Ab 

dive 

divas 

dydve 

dyds 

dyubhydm 

dydbhydm] 

1 [dytihhyas 

dydbhyas] 

G. 

L 

divds 

divt 

dyds 

dydvi 

| [divds 

dydvos] 

[divcim 

[dydsu 

dydvdm] 
dydsu] 


The dat. 

sing, dydve is not found in the early language 

Both dfvas 

and divas occur as accus. 

pi. m Y. 

As nom. etc. 

. du., dydvd is 

, as usual. 

the 

regular Yedic form. 

once occurs 

dydvi (du.j. 

as if a neuter 

form; and 


dyads is found once used as ablative Tbe cases dydus, dydm, and dyun 
(once) are read in V. sometimes as dissyllables, and the first as accented 
vocatrve then becomes dyads (i. e. dfdus * see 314 

e. Adjective compounds having diphthongal stems as final member 
are not numerous For go we have gu m such a position in dgu , sugv , and 
a few others; and, correspondingly, rdf seems to be reduced to ri in brhddraye 
and rdhddrayas (RV.j. In revdnt (unless this is for rayivantrdf becomes ri. 
In a few compounds, dyu or dyo is anomalously treated as first member 
thus, dydusarhgita (AY.), dydwrdd (K.), dydurlokd B.j. 


B. Derivative stems in a . %, u. 

362. To this division belong all the a and 7-stems 
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which have not been specified above as belonging to the 
other or root-word division; and also, in the later language, 
most of the % and d-stems of the other division, by transfer 
to a more predominant mode of inflection. Thus: 

a. The great mass of derivative feminine d-stems, sub¬ 
stantive and adjective. 

The inflection of these stems has maintained itself with little change 
through the whole history of the language, being almost precisely the same 
m the Vedas as later. 

b. The great mass of derivative feminine e-stems 

This class is without exception in the later language. In the earlier, 
it suffers the exception pointed out above (355 b) that feminines made with 
change of accent follow this mode of declension only when the accent is not 
on the %' thus, tdvisi , pdrumi, pdliknl , rohmi 

The 7-stems of this division in general are regarded as made by con¬ 
traction of an earlier ending m yd Their inflection has become in the later 
language somewhat mixed with that of the other division, and so far difleient 
from the Vedic inflection see below, 364, end. 

Very few derivative stems m 7 are recognized by the grammarians as 
declined like the root-division 5 the Vedic words of that class are, if retained 
in use, transferred to this mode of inflection. 

A very small number of masculine 7-stems (half-a-dozen) are m the 
Veda declined as of the denvative division they are a few rare proper 
names, mdtall etc.; and rdstri and sin (only one case each). 

,e. The d-stems are few in number, and are transfers from 
the other division, assimilated in inflection to the gieat class of 
derivative 7-stems (except that they retain the ending s of the 
nom. sing.). 

363. Endings. The points of distinction between this and the other 
division are as follows. 

In nom. sing, the usual s-endmg is wanting except in the d-stems 
and a very few 7-stems — namely, lahsmi , iar7, tantri — which have pre¬ 
served the ending of the other division 

The accus. sing, and pi. add simply m and s respectively. 

The dat, abl.-gen., and loc. sing, take always the fuller endings di, 
as, dm; and these are separated from the final of the d-stems by an inter¬ 
posed y. 

Before the endings d of instr. sing, and os of gen.-loc. du., the final 
of d-stems is treated as if changed to e; but in the Veda, the instr. ending 
d very often (in nearly half the occurrences) blends with the final to d. 
The yd of 7-stems is in a few Vedic examples contracted to 7, and even 
to 1 . A loc. sing in 7 occurs a few times. 
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In all the weakest cases above mentioned, the accent of an l or u-stem 
having acute final is thrown forward upon the ending. In the remaining 
case of the same class, the gen. pi , a n is always interposed between stem 
and ending, and the accent remains upon the former (m RV., however, it 
is usually thrown forward upon the ending, as in i and u-stems). 

In voc. sing., final a becomes e, final i and u are shortened. 

In nom.-acc -voc. du. and nom. pi. appears m l (and u) -stems a marked 
difference between the earlier and later language, the latter borrowing the 
forms of the other division. The du. ending du is unknown in RV., and 
very rare in AY.; the Vedic ending is l (a corresponding dual of u-stems 
does not occur). The regular later pi. ending as has only a doubtful ex¬ 
ample or two m RV , and a very small number in AV.; the case there (and 
it is one of very frequent occurrence) adds a simply; and though y as-forms 
occur in the Brahmanas, along with is-forms, both are used indifferently as 
nom. and accus. Of d-stems, the du nom. etc ends in e, both earlier and 
later; m pi , of course, s-forms are indistinguishable from as-forms The 
RV. has a few examples of dsas for as. 

The remaining cases call tor no remark 


364. Examples of declension. As models of the 
inflection of derivative stems ending in long vowels, we 
may take WU send, f. ? ‘army’; kanya , f., *girl’; 

devi, f., ^goddess’; B^vadhu, f , : woman’. 

Singular * 


N. 

£RT 

sena 

“X 

lanyh 

^TT 

devi 

—N 

A. 

*S 

sendm 

lany'am 

devlm 

I. 

iron 

senayd 

wum 

lanydyd 

devya 

~N SSSv 

D. 

<-HIU 

sendydi 

— N 

sfoto- 

lanyUydi 

clevyai 

-N 

Ah. G. 

vmm 

senayds 

— N 

Jcanyfiyds 

_Tp^ 

devylt? 

L. 

WTRIFT 

*S 

senayam 

'kanyuyam, 

-N 

_T^ 

devyUm 

V. 

wi 

sene 

SFRI 

kanye 

devi 


CTn-s. 

vadhus 

rad hum 

vadhvti 

vadhvdi 

vadhvUs 

vadhvmn 

m 

o 

t'ddhu 
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Dual 


N. a. y 

sene 

-x 

kanye 

(levy ail, 

*x 

vadhvdii 

I D.Ab 

tfTFETPT 

senabhyam 

“X -X 

lanyhbhyam 

"X 

devibhydm 

-X *x 

rnmq 

«Tx f “x 

vadhubhy am 

*x 

G.L. 

Wtrm 

*x 

senayos 

Plural 

kanyayos 

clevyos 

*x 

spsstpt 

~x 

vadhvos 

N V 

<hHI«h 

*N 

senas 

-\ 

kanyas 

devyds 

*X /x 

srssnr 

*x 

vadhvds 

A. 

fHlH 

"X 

senas 

-x rx 

kanyas 

devis 

*x 

srw 

CVS 

vadhus 

I. 

wmn 

y 

senabhis 

-x 

hanyctbhis 

^TT'T^ 

devlbhis 

“x 

«Tx f -X 

vadhubhis 

D.Ab. 

VFTRJTI 

senabhyas 

kanyctbhyas 

clevibhyas 

£T4RJ?F 
vadhubhyas 

G. 

^HTFTFT 

senanam 

^FtTFTR^. 

kanyuncbm 

devlnam 

woFm 

C\ f X. 

vadhnndm 

L. 

o 

sendsu 

5F m a 

kany'asu 

devlsu 

W 

c\o f 

vadhusu 


In the Yeda, vadhti is a stem belonging to the other division dike tanu } 
above, 350). 

365. Examples of Vedic forms are: 

1. a-stems. instr. sing, manlsd (this simpler form is especially common 
from stems in td and id ), nom. pi. va^dsas (about twenty examples Lanman, 
p. 362); aecus. pi. ararhgamasas (a case or two) Half the bhyas -cases are 
to be read as bhias; the dm of gen. pi. is a few times to be resolved into 
aam; and the d and dm of nom. and accus sing, are, very rarely, to be 
treated in the same manner. 

2 2-stems: instr. sing, farm, parm, loc. gauA , nom. etc. du devi, 
nom. pi. devis; gen. pi. bahvindm. The final of the stem is to be read as 
a vowel (not y) frequently, but not in the majority of instances • thus, devid, 
deviaSj deviam , rddasios 

The sporadic instances of transfer between this division and the pre¬ 
ceding have been already sufficiently noticed. 

3. In the language of the Brahmanas, the abl.-gen sing, ending as is 
almost unknown, and instead of it is used the dat ending di. The assump¬ 
tion of the same substitution is suggested, but not required, m a few RV. 
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passages; and is necessary orue m AV. 'h.5.6, svdpantv asydi jndtdynh , 
-let her relatives sleep’. Braiimana examples are. tasyai dir ah (TS ‘from 
that direction’; stnydi pay ah * AD , ‘woman's milk’: dhenvat vd etdd re tan 
TB ‘that, forsooth, is the seed of the cow’, jyayasi ydjydydi AB j, ‘superior 
to the ydjyd\ 

366. The nonn strT, f., ‘woman 1 (probably contracted from sutrl, ‘gene- 
ratress’j, iollows a mixed declension thus, stri, striyam or strfm, sinyd, 
stnyai, stnyas , striyam, stri , strtydu , strihhydm , stnyos , strfyas , strtyas ox 
stris, stribhis , stribhy&s , strinam , sirl.su (but the accusatives sirlm and sins 
are not found m the older language, and the voc siri is not quotable 1 . The 
accentuation is that of a root-word, the forms (conspicuously the nom. sing ) 
are those of the other division. 


Adjectives. 

367. a. The occurrence of original adjectives in long final 
vowels, and of compounds having as final member a stem of 
the first division, has been sufficiently treated above, so far as 
masculine and feminine forms are concerned To form a neuter 
stem in composition, the rule of the later language is that th* 
final long vowel be shortened; and the stem so made is to be 
inflected like an adjective in i or u (339, 341). 

Such neuter forms are very rare, and in the older language almo.-v 
unknown. Of neuters from 2 -stems have been noted in the Yeda onh 
haru;rfyam , acc. sing, (a masc form), and suddMas, gen. sing, (same as 
masc. and fern.), from u-stems, only a few examples, and from stem-forms 
which might be masc. and lem. also: thus, vibhu , subhu , etc. (nom.-acc. 
sing, compare 354j, supua and mayobMvd, instr. sing.; and mayobhu, acc. 
pi (compare puru: 342); from a-stems occur only half-a-dozen examples 
of a nom. sing, m as, like the masc. and fem. form. 

b. Compounds having nouns of the second division us 
final member are common only from derivatives in a; and these 
shorten the final to a in both masculine and neuter. thus, from 
a, £ not\ and prajd , ‘progeny’, come the masc. and neut. stem 
apraja , fem apraja , ‘childless’. Such compounds with nouns 
in 2 and u are said to be inflected in masc and fem. like the 
simple words (only with in and un in acc. pi. masc ), but the 
examples given by the grammarians are fictitious. The stem 
stri is directed to be shortened to - stri for all genders. 

368. It is convenient to give a complete paradigm, 
for all genders, of an adjective-stem in 5$ a . We take for 
the purpose mi papa, ‘evil 5 , of which the feminine is usu¬ 
ally made in EfT a in the later language, but in | i in the 
older. 
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Singular 




m. n. 

f 

f. 

N. 

mm wf 

WM 

mm 


papas pap dm 

paph 

pdpl 

A. 

mm 

qPTFF 

r ^ 

'TFTfa 


pap d?n 

pap am 

t 

pdplm 

I 

qfcR 

mmi 

mm\ 


papena 

papaya 

papyk 

D. 

mm 

qrqit 

mm 

Ab 

papaya 

paphyai 

papydi 

mm 

'TRIUM 

mom 

*v 


i 

pap at 

papayas 

_ r x 

papyas 

G 

<TRfU 

'rrwnr 

r ^ 

mmm 


papcisi/a 

papayas 

papyas 

L 

^TFT 

mmcTR 

/ ^ 

muiw 


pdpe 

pap ay urn 

t 

papydm 

Y 

m 


tnfif 


pdpa 

pdpe 

pupi 


Dual 



N.A.Y 

."N 

mm 

m 

'TP3TT 


papdu pdpe 

pdpe 

papyau 

I.D. Ab. 

mrnmm^ 

pdpabhydm 

-N. 

mrnmm^ 

pdp&bhydm 

*-N 

r ^ 

pctplbhyam 

*“s 

G. L. 

”S 


qF?jT^ 


pdpdyos 

pdpdyos 

papyas 

N. 

Plural 



mmm 

_ f _ i 

papas papnm 

qTOFT 

_ f ^ 

papas 

mm ^ 

papyas 

A 

mm\^ mmm 

wrm 



pdphn papUni 

papas 

pdpls 

I. 

mm 

*s 




pdpdis 

pdpkbhis 

pdplbhis 

D. Ab 

"N 

mmm\ 



papebhyas 

papkbhyas 

papibhyas 
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TOFFTR TFTFTR 

_ , _> _ i 

papanam papanam papinam 

to tftft wm 

O _ f° _ 

papesn papftsu paplsu 


Declension IV. 

Stems in r 'or ar). 

369. This declension is a comparatively limited one, 
"being almost entirely composed of derivative norms formed 
with the suffix cT tr (or cTJ tar\ which makes masculine 
nomina agentis (used also participiallyi, and a few nouns of 
relationship. 

But it includes also a few nouns of relationship not made 
with that suffix namely devf, m , svctsr and ncmandr , f.; and, 
besides these, nf, m., sir 'in V }, m , usf iin V j, f., savyasthr , 
m., and the feminine numerals tisr and catasr (for which, see 
chap. VI.). The feminines in tr are only mcitf, duhitf , and ya.tr 

The inflection of these stems is quite closely analogous with 
that of stems in i and u (second declension); its peculiarity, as 
compaied with them, consists mainly in the treatment of the 
stem itself, which has a double form, fuller in the strong cases, 
briefer in the weak ones 

370. Forms of the Stem. In the w^eak cases (excepting 

the loc. sing.) the stem-final is r , which in the w r eakest cases, 

or before a vowel-ending, is changed regularly to r (129). 

But as regards the strong cases, the stems of this declension 
fall into two classes in one of them — which Is veiy much 

the larger, containing all the nomina agentis , and also the nouns 

of relationship ndptr and svdsr, and the irregular words sir and 
savyasthr — the r is vriddhied, or becomes ar , in the other, 
containing most of the nouns of relationship, with nr and usf, 
the r is gunated, or changed to ar. In both classes, the loc. 
sing, has ar as stem-final. 

371. Endings. These are in general the normal, but 
with the following exceptions 

The nom. smg. (masc. and fem.) ends always in d (for original ars). 
The "voe. sing, ends in ar. 

The aecus smg. adds am to the (strengthened) stem, the accus. pi. 
has (like i and w-stems) n as masc. ending and s as fem. ending, with the 
r lengthened before them. 
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The abl.-gen. sing, changes r to ur (or us * 109, end). 

The gen. pi. fas m i and w-stems) inserts n before am, and lengthens 
the stem-final before it. But the r of nr may also remain short. 

The above are the rules ot the later language. The older presents cer¬ 
tain deviations from them. Thus 

The ending m nom. etc. du. is (as universally m the Yeda) regularly a 
instead of du (only ten dw-forms in RV). 

The i of loc. sing, is lengthened toiina few words thus, kartdrl 

In the gen, pi , the RV. has once svdsrdm , without inserted n; and 
nararn instead of nrndm is frequent. 

Other irregularities of nr are the sing. dat. ndre : gen. ndras , and loc. 
ndri. The Veda writes always nrnam m gen. pi., but its r is in a majority 
of cases metrically long. 

The stem usf, f , ‘dawn’, has the voc. sing, usar , the gen. sing, usrds , 
and the accus. pi. also usrds, and loc. sing, usrdm (which is metrically 
trisyllabic usrdm), as if m analogy with l and u-stems. Once occurs usri 
m loc. sing , but it is to be read as if the regular trisyllabic form, usdn 
(for the exchange of s and $, see 181 a). 

From sir come only tdras (apparently) and strbhis. 

In the gen.-loc. du., the r is almost always to be read as a separate 
syllable, r, before the ending os . thus, pitr6s , etc. On the contrary, ndndndan 
is once to be read ndndndn. 

For neuter forms, see below, 378. 

372. Accent. The accentuation follows closely the rules 
for i and u- stems: if on the final of the stem, it continues, as 
acute, on the corresponding syllable throughout, except in the 
gen. pi., where it may be (and in the Yeda always is) thrown 
forward upon the ending; where, in the weakest cases, f becomes 
r, the ending has the accent. The two monosyllabic stems, nf 
and sir, do not show the monosyllabic accent: thus (besides the 
forms already given above), nfbhis, nfsu. 

373. Examples of declension. As models of this 
mode of inflection, we may take from the first class (with 
srq[ dr in the strong forms) the stems ^TcT dalf 7 m. ? ‘giver, 
and svdsr, f., ‘sister’; from the second class (with ETf 
ar in the strong forms) the stem ftcT pitf, m., ‘father 5 . 


Singular 


N. 


FWT 

TOTT 


data 

svdsa 

pith 

A. 

^cTT^ 


fqrTpT^ 


ddthram 

svasaram 

pitdram 
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373 


I 

3T3TT 

tzm 



datrh 

svdsra 

pith 

D. 



fat 


dd ire 

svasre 

pitre 

Ab. G 

5TTT 

datur 

RRT 

oL 

s&d&tr 

%r 

pitur 

L. 

STHTJ 

ddtdri 

svdsari 

feq 

pi tan 

V. 

W 

datar 

svdsar 

firq - 

pitch- 

Dual 




N. A. V. 

SJrnft 

dcithrdu 

FmTfT 

svdsdrau 

raft 

pitarau 

I D Ab 

ddtrbhydm 

TW7TFT 

c. *s. 

svdsrbhyam 

c. *s, 

pitrbhyam 

G L. 





ddtros 

SVUSrOS 

pitros 

Plural 




N. V. 

ddt&ras 

st-as&ms 

piidras 

A. 

ddtrn 

£ 

Si’isfS 

forH 

£ -N 

pitfn 

I. 

3TrTR^ 

datfbhis 

C. *\ 

svdsrbkis 

tot?to 

c. 

pitfbhis 

D. Ab 

^TtP-TT^ 

datrbhyas 

wra 

c. -X 

svasrbhyas 

ftrFETH 

C. N 

pitrbhyas 

G. 

■57rMR 

ddifnam 

t^raniFf 

svasrnam 

fqc|HTR 

pitrnam 

L. 

datrm 

C.O 

• .. . 

TOFT 

co 

pitfsu 


The feminine stem rOcT matf , ‘mother’, is inflected pre¬ 
cisely like firT pitfi excepting that its accusative plural is 

TOTH math. 

4 " s 
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The peculiar Vedic forms have been sufficiently instanced above, the 
only ones of other than sporadic occurrence being the nom. etc. du. ddtird , 
svasdrd, pitard, and the gen. pi. of nr, nardm. 

374. The stem k?*ostr, m., ‘jackal’ (lit’ly ‘howler’), substi¬ 
tutes in the middle cases the corresponding forms of krostu 

375. Neuter forms. The grammarians prescribe a com¬ 
plete neuter declension also for bases in tr, precisely accordant 
with that of vkri or mddhu (above, 339, 341). Thus, for ex¬ 
ample * 



Smg 

Du. 

Plur. 

N. A 

dhdtr 

dhdtrni 

dhdtrni 

I. 

dhdirnd 

dhatrbhydm 

dhdtrbhis 

G. 

dhdtfnas 

dhdtrnos 

dhdVf ndm 

Y 

dhdtr , dhatar 

dhdtrni 

dhdtrni. 


The weakest cases., however (as of i and easterns used ad- 
jectively. 344), are allowed also to be formed like the corre¬ 
sponding masculine cases thus, dhcitrh etc. 

No such neuter forms chance to occur m the Veda, but they begin to 
appeal m the Brahmanas, under influence of the common tendency (compare 
Germ. Better , Betterin, Fr. menteur , menteuse) to give the nomen agentis a 
more adjective character, making it correspond in gender with the noun 
which it (appositively) qualifies. Thus, we have m TB. bhartr and ganayitr , 
qualifying antdnlsam , and bhartrni and janayitfni, qualifying ndksatrdni, as, 
m M., grahitrm , qualifying indriyani. 

When a feminine noun is to be qualified m like manner, the usual 
feminine derivative m i is employed thus, m TB , bhartryhs and bhartrydh. 
janayitryhs and janayitrydu , qualifying dpah and ahordtre , and such in¬ 
stances are not uncommon. 

The RV. shows the same tendency very curiously once m the accus 
pi mdtfn , instead of mdtfs, m apposition with masculine nouns (RV. x. 35.2) 

Other neuter forms in RV. are sthdtdr, gen. sing., dhmat&ri, loc. sing, , 
and for the nom sing., instead of -fr, a few more or less doubtful cases, 
sthdtar , sthdtilr, dhartdri (Lanman, p 422). 

Adjectives. 

376,, a. There are no original adj-ectives of this declension. 
for the quasi-adjectival character of the nouns composing it, see 
above (378). The feminine stem is made by the suffix i. thus, 
ddtrl, dhatrl. 

b. Hoots ending in r (like those in i and u\ 345) add 
a ^ to make a declinable stem, when occurring as final member 
of a compound * thus, Tcarmalft (]/Ar), vajiabhrt [y’bhr), bahhft 
(yfa'). From some ?*-roots, also, are made stems in ir and ur: 
see below, 383 a, b. 
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e. Nouns in r as finals of adjective compounds are in¬ 
flected in the same manner as when simple, in the masculine 
and feminine; in the neuter, they would doubtless have the 
peculiar neuter endings in nom.-ace.-voc of all numbers 


Declension V. 

Stems ending in Consonants. 

377. All stems ending in consonants may propeily be 
classed together, as forming a single comprehensive declen¬ 
sion; since, though some of them exhibit peculiarities of 
inflection, these have to do almost exclusively with the stem 
itself, and not with the declensional endings. 

378. In this declension, masculines and feminines of 
the same final are inflected precisely alike; and neuteis are 
peculiar fas usually in the other declensions) only in the 
nom.-acc.-voc. of all numbers. 

The majority of consonantal stems, however, are not 
inflected in the feminine, hut form a special feminine deriv¬ 
ative stem in (never in W\ % by adding that ending to 
the weak form of the masculine. 

Exceptions are in general the stems of divisions A and B 
— namely, the radical stems etc , and those in as and is and us 
For special cases, see below. 

379. Yariations, as between stronger and weaker forms, 
are very general among consonantal stems: either of two 
degrees (strong and weak), or of three (strong, middle, and 
weakest): see above, 311. 

The peculiar neuter forms, according to the usual rule 
(311), are made in the plural from the strong stem, in sin¬ 
gular and dual from the weak — or, when the gradation 
is threefold, in singular from the middle stem, in dual 
from the weakest. 

As in the case of stems ending in short vowels iasyunl., 
varmi, mddhuni, datfni , etc.), a nasal sometimes appears in the 
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special neuter plural cases which is found nowhere else m in¬ 
flection. Thus, from the stems in as, is, us, the nom. etc pi 
in - ansi , -ihsi, -unsi are very common at every period. Accord¬ 
ing to the grammarians, the radical stems etc (division A) are 
treated in the same way; but examples of such neuters are of 
excessive rarity in the older language, no Yedic text offers one, 
and in the Brahmanas have been noted only -hunti (AB vii 2), 
-vrnti (PB. xvi. 2.7 et al), and -bhanji (KB. xxvii 7) it may 
be questioned whether they are not late analogical formations 

380. The endings are throughout those given above 
(310) as the "noimaP. 

By the general law as to finals (150 ; , the s of the nom sing, 
masc and fern is always lost; and irregularities of treatment 
of the final of the stem in this case are not infrequent. 

The gen. and abl. sing, are never distinguished in form 
from one another — nor arc, by ending, the nom. and accus. pi 
but these sometimes differ in stem-form, or in accent, or in both 

381. Change in the place of the accent is limited to mon¬ 
osyllabic stems and the participles in tint (accented on the final) 
For details, see below, under divisions A and E. 

A few of the compounds of the root anc or ac show an irregular shift 
oi ae<ent in the oldest language see below, 410. 

382. For convenience and clearness of presentation, it 
will be well to separate from the general mass of conson¬ 
antal stems certain special classes wdiich show kindred pe¬ 
culiarities of inflection, and may be best described together. 
Thus: 

B. Derivative stems in as, is, us; 

C. Derivative stems in an (an, man, van); 

D. Derivative stems in in (in, min, vin); 

E. Derivative stems in ant (ant, mant, vant); 

F. Perfect active participles in vans; 

G. Comparatives in yas. 

There remain, then, to constitute division A, especially 
radical stems, or those identical in form with roots, to¬ 
gether with a comparatively small number of others which 
are inflected like these. 

They will be taken up in the order thus indicated 
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A. Root-stems, and those inflected like them. 

383. The stems of this division may he classified as 
follows: 

a. Root-stems, having in them no demonstrable element 
added to a root thus, fc , ‘Terse 1 : gir , ‘song , pad , Toot’: 
die , ‘direction’; mdh (V.j, ‘great’. 

Such stems, however, are not always precisely identical in form with 
the root thus, vie from yuac, sraj from y$rj, mus from j/mus, vrtc from 
y'vraQc vs from yvas ‘shine’; — and from roots m dual r come stems 
m it and ur * thus, gir , a-Qfr, stir; jut, tdr. dhur , ptir, mur , stilr; and 
psur from ypsar. 

With these may be ranked the stems with reduplicated root, as cikit* 
yaviyftdh, v&nivan, sasydd 

Words of this division m uncompounded use are tolerably frequent in 
the older language thus, in BY. are found more than a hundred of them; 
in AY , about sixty; but m the classical Sanskrit the power of using any 
root at will m this way is lost, and the examples aie comparatively few 
In all periods, however, the adjective use as final of a compound is very 
common (see below, 401;. 

to, Stems made by the addition of t to a final short vowel 
of a root. 

No proper root-stem ends in a short vowel, although there are {above, 
354] examples of transfer of such to vowel-declensions; but i or u or r 
adds a t to make a declinable form, thus, -jit, - q,rut , -kh. Roots m r, 
however, as has just been seen, also make stems in ir or ur. 

As regards the frequency and use of these words, the same is true as 
was stated above respecting root-stems. The Veda offers examples of nearly 
thirty such formations, a few of them (mtt, rft , stilt, hrdt, v{t, and dyut if 
this is taken from dyu) in independent use. Of roots m r, kr , dhr, dhvr, 
bhr , vr, sr , spr, hr, hvr add the t. The roots ga (or gam} and han also 
make -gat and -hat by addition ot the i to an abbreviated form in a (thus, 
adhvagdt , dyugdt , navagdt, and samhdt'. 

As to the infinitive use of various cases ot the root-noun m these two 
forms, see chap XIII 

e. Monosyllabic (also apparently reduplicated) steins not cer¬ 
tainly connectible with any verbal root in the language, but 
having the aspect of root-stems, as containing no traceable suffix: 
thus, tvdc, ‘skin’ ; path, ‘road’ ; hrd , ‘heart’; dp, ‘water’ ; is, 
‘mouth’, laMbh and kakud, ‘summit’. 

Thirty or forty such words are found in the older language, and some 
of them continue m later use, while others have been transferred to other 
modes of declension or have become extinct. 

d. Stems more or less clearly derivative, but made with 
suffixes of rare ox even isolated occurrence. Thus: 

Whitney, Grammar 9 
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1 derivatives (Y.) from prepositions with the suffix vat * arvavat, dvdt, 
udvdt, mvdt, pardvdt, pravdt, sarhvdt, 

2. derivatives (Y ) in tat (perhaps abbreviated from tdti), m a few iso¬ 
lated forms thus, upardtdt, devdtdt, vrkdtdt, satydtdt, sarvdtdt, 

3. other derivatives in t, preceded by various vowels thus, vehdt, vahdt , 
sravdt, sagcdt, vaghat; ndpdt; tadft, divft, yosft, rohft, a ant, liar ft , marut . 
ydkrt, gdkri, and the numerals for ‘30, 40, 50 1 , tnngdt etc. (475); 

4. stems m ad thus, drsdd, dhrsdd, bhasdd, vandd, gardd, 

5. stems m j, preceded by various vowels thus, tisnd), dhrsdj , sand], 
ugfj, vantj, bhurfj, mmj (*); dsr], 

6 a few stems ending m a sibilant apparently formative thus, jnds, 
-das, bhas , mas, bhis; 

7 a remnant of unclassifiable cases, such as vistdp, vfpdg, kdprth 
gurddh, isfdh, prlsvdh, raghdt(^). 

384. Gender. The root-stems are regularly feminine as 
nomen actionis , and masculine as nomen agentis (which is probably 
only a substantive use of their adjective value: below, 400, 
But the feminine noun, without changing its gender, is often 
also used concretely. e. g., druhi. tydruh, ‘be inimical') means 
‘harming, enmity’, and also ‘haimer, hater, enemy’ — thus 
bordering on the masculine value. And some of the feminines 
have a completely concrete meaning Through the whole divis¬ 
ion, the masculines are much less numerous than the feminines, 
and the neuters rarest of all. 

The independent neuter stems are hrd (also -hard), dam, vtir , svhr , 
mds ‘flesh, as c mouth% bhds, dds , and the indeclmables gdm and yds * also 
the derivatives ydkrt , gdkrt, dsrg 

385. Strong and weak stem-forms. The distinc¬ 
tion of these two classes of forms is usually made either 
by the presence or absence of a nasal, or by a diffeience 
in the quantity of the stem-vowel, as long or short; less 
often, by other methods. 

386. A nasal appears in the strong cases of the follow¬ 
ing words: 

a. Compounds having as final member the root ac or anc. see below, 
407 ff.; — b. The stem yuy, sometimes (Y ) thus, nom. sing, yun (for 
ydnk), accus. yunjam, du. ydnjd (but also yfyam and yujd), — c. The 
stem -drg, as final of a compound (V.); but only m the nom. sing, masc., 
and not always, thus, anyadrn, idfn , kldrn , sadrn and pratisadrn, but also 
Idrk, tddrk, svardrk , etc.; — d. For path and pufhs, which substitute more 
extended stems, and for dant, see below, 394—8. 

387. The vowel a is lengthened in strong cases as follows 
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a. Of the roots vac , sac, sap. nabh , cas, in a few instances 'V , at the 
end of compounds; — b. Of the roots vah and sah, hut irregularly see 
below, 403—5, — c. Of ap 'water' (see 393/, also m its compound rityhp , 
— d. Of pad , ‘foot 1 in the compounds of this word, m the later language, 
the same lengthening is made m the middle cases also; and m RV. and AY 
the nom sing. neut is both -pat and -pat, while -padbhis and -pdtsu occur 
m the Brahmanas; — e. Of nas , ‘nose’; — f. Sporadic cases (Y ; are 
ydj (>;, voc. sing., pdthds and - rdpas , accus. pi.; vdmudnas , nom. pi The 
strengthened forms bhdj and raj are constant, through all classes of cases. 

388. Other modes of differentiation, by elision of a or 
contraction of the syllable containing it, appear in a few stems * 

a. In -han see below, 402; — b. In ksam fY.,, along with prolong¬ 
ation of a- thus, ksdmd du., ksdmas pi., ksamd instr. sing., ksdmi loc 
sing., Icsmds abl sing., — c. In dear, contracted (Y./ to dar m weak cases 
(but with some confusion of the two classes — d. In scar, which becomes 
(RY ) sur m weak cases later it is indeclinable 

389. The endings are as stated above (380). 

Respecting their combination with the final of the stem, as 

well as the treatment of the latter when it occurs at the end of 
the word, the rules of euphonic combination !ehap. III.) are to 
be consulted, they require much more constant and various 
application here than anywhere else in declension. 

Attention may be called to a few exceptional cases of combination (V.) 
mddbhts and mddbhyds from mas ‘month’, the wholly anomalous padbJus (RY 
and YS AY. has always padbhis) from pad, and sardt and sarddbhyas cor¬ 
responding to a nom. pi. sardghas (instead of sardhas: 222;. Dan is appar¬ 
ently for dam, by 143, end. Agnfdh is abbreviated from aym-idh. 

According to the grammarians, neuter stems, unless they end m a nasal 
or a semivowel, take m nom -acc -voc. pi a strengthening nasal before the 
final consonant. But no such cases from neuter noun-stems appear ever to 
have been met with m use; and as regards adjective stems ending m a root, 
see above, 379. 

390. Monosyllabic stems have the regular accent of such, 
throwing the tone forward upon the endings in the weak cases. 

But the accusative plural has its normal accentuation as a 
weak case, upon the ending, in only a minority (hardly more 
than a third) of the stems namely in datds . pat has, padds , 
mdds , apds, usds, jhdsds, pumsds, ?ndsds. mahds; and sometimes 
in vac as, srucds, Ivrutds, sridhds, Isapds, vipas „ durds, isds, dvisds, 
druhds (beside vacas etc.) 

Exceptional instance^, in which a weak case has the tone on the stem, 
occur as follows, sddd, nddbhyas , tuna (also tana, and idne, rune and rdnsu. 
vdnsu, svdni , vtpas, ksdmi , sard and suras (but sure], dnhas, and vdnas and 
Irkas [m vdnaspdti, bihaspdti On the other hand a strong case is accented 

9* 
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1 derivatives (Y.) from prepositions with the suffix vat * arvavdt, avdf, 
udvdt, mvdt, pardvdt, pravdt, samvdt , 

2. derivatives (Y ) in tdt (perhaps abbreviated from tdti), m a few iso¬ 
lated forms thus, upardtdt, devdtdt, vrkdtdt, satydtdt, sarvdtat , 

3 other derivatives m t, preceded by various vowels thus, vehdt, vahdt , 
sravdt, sa$cdt, vaghat, ndpat; tadtt, divtt, yostt, rohtt, sarit, hat it , marut , 
ydkrt, gdkrt, and the numerals for ‘30, 40, 50’, tnngdt etc. (475j; 

4. stems m ad. thus, drsdd, dhrsdd, bhasdd, vandd, Qardd, 

5 stems m preceded by various voxels thus, tisndy, dhrsdy , sandy, 
uqij, vanty, bhurfy, runty (*>), dsry, 

6 a few stems ending m a sibilant apparently formative thus, grids, 
-das, bhds , mds, bhis, 

7. a remnant of unclassifiable cases, such as vistdp , rfpdf, A,dprt/i 
gurtidh, istdh, prksxidh, raghdt (*>). 

384. Gender. The root-stems are regularly feminine as 
nomen actioms, and masculine as nomen agentis (which is probably 
only a substantive use of their adjective value: below, 400 1 
But the feminine noun, without changing its gender, is often 
also used concretely e g., druh f ( ydruh , ‘be inimical’) means 
‘harming, enmity’, and also ‘haimer, hater, enemy’ — thus 
bordering on the masculine value. And some of the feminines 
have a completely concrete meaning. Through the whole divis¬ 
ion, the masculines are much less numerous than the feminines, 
and the neuters rarest of all. 

The independent neuter stems are hrd (also -hard), ddm, vdr , svhr , 
mds ‘flesh’, as c mouth J , bhds, dds, and the mdeclinables $dm and yds • also 
the derivatives ydkrt , gakrt, dsry. 

385. Strong and weak stem-forms. The distinc¬ 
tion of these two classes of forms is usually made either 
by the presence or absence of a nasal, or by a difference 
in the quantity of the stem-vowel, as long or short; less 
often, by other methods. 

386. A nasal appears in the strong cases of the follow¬ 
ing words: 

a. Compounds having as final member the root ac or anc see below, 
407 ff.; — b. The stem yuj , sometimes (V ) thus, nom. sing, yun (for 
yfink), accus yunyam, du. ydnyd (but also ydyam and yuyd), — c. The 
stem -dfp, as final of a compound (V.); but only m the nom. sing, masc , 
and not always thus, anyadrn, idrn , kidrn, sadrn and pratisadrn. but also 
tdrk, tddrk , svardrk , etc.; — d. For path and pmhs , which substitute more 
extended stems, and for dant, see below, 394 —6. 

387. The vowel a is lengthened in strong cases as follows. 
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a. Of the roots vac, sac , sap , nabh , pas, m a few instances (' V.;, at the 
end of compounds, — b. Of the roots vah and sah 7 but irregularly see 
below, 403—5, — c. Of ap c water' (see 393/, also m its compound rityap , 
— d. Of pad , ‘foot 7 m the compounds of this word, m the later language, 
the same lengthening is made m the middle cases also; and m RV and AY. 
the nom sing, neut is both -pat and -pat, while - padbhis and - pdtsu occur 
m the Brahmanas; — e. Of nets, ‘nose’, — f. Sporadic cases (Y j are 
yd) (*>), voc. sing., pdthds and -rapas, accus. pi.; i dmvdnas, nom pi The 
strengthened forms bhdj and raj are constant, through all classes of cases 

388. Other modes of differentiation, by elision of a or 
contraction of the syllable containing it, appear in a few stems : 

a. In - han . see below, 402; — b. In ksam :'Y., ; along with prolong¬ 
ation of a thus, ksdmd du., Isdmas pi., ksamd mstr. sing., ksdmi loc 
sing., ksmds abl. smg., — c. In dear , contracted (Y.j to dur m weak cases 
(but with some confusion of the two classes , — d. In scar, which becomes 
(RY } sur m weak cases lateT it is indeclinable 

389. The endings are as stated above (380). 

Respecting their combination with the final of the stem, as 

well as the treatment of the latter when it occurs at the end of 
the word, the rules of euphonic combination (chap. III.) are to 
be consulted, they require much more constant and various 
application here than anywhere else in declension. 

Attention may be called to a few exceptional cases of combination (V.) 
mcidbhts and mddbhyds from mds ‘month’, the wholly anomalous padbhis RY 
and YS AY. has alwa>s padbhis) from pdd, and sardt and sarddbhyas cor¬ 
responding to a nom. pi. sardghas (instead of sardhas: 222;. Dan is appar¬ 
ently for dam, by 143, end. Agntdh is abbreviated from agni-fdh. 

According to the grammarians, neuter stems, unless they end m a nasal 
or a semivowel, take in nom.-acc -voc. pi. a strengthening nasal before the 
final consonant But no such cases from neuter noun-stems appear ever to 
have been met with m use, and as regards adjective stems ending m a root, 
see above, 379. 

390. Monosyllabic stems have the regular accent of such, 
throwing the tone forward upon the endings in the weak cases. 

But the accusative plural has its normal accentuation as a 
weak case, upon the ending, in only a minority (hardly more 
than a third) of the stems namely in datds . pathds, padds , 
nidds, apds , usds, jndsds, pumsas, mds as, malms; and sometimes 
in vac as, srueds, hratds , sridhds , ksapds, vipds, dur as, isds, dvisds, 
druhds (beside vacas etc.). 

Exceptional instances, m which a weak case has the tone on the stem, 
occur as follows sudd, nddbhyas , land (also tana ; and tdne, rdne and rdnsu, 
vdnsu, svdm, vCpas, ksdmi, surd and suras (but sure,, dnhas , and. vdnas and 
by has (m vdnaspdti, bfhaspdtn On the other hand, a strong case is accented 

9* 
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on the ending m mahds , nom. pi,, and kdsdm (AV.. perhaps a false reading) 
And presd, mstr. sing , is accented as if pres were a simple stem, instead of 
pra-'ts . Vimrdhdh is of doubtful character. For the sometimes anomalous 
accentuation of stems m ac or anc , see 410* 

391 Examples of inflection. As an example of 
normal monosyllabic inflection, we may take the stem 
f., ‘voice 5 (from y^^yac, with constant prolong¬ 
ation); of inflection with strong and weak stem, pad, 
m., ‘foot 5 ; of polysyllabic inflection, m., ‘wind 5 

or ‘wind-god 5 ; of a monosyllabic loot-stem in composition, 
f^cT trivrt , ‘three-fold 5 , in the neuter. Thus: 

C. “N * 


N, V. 

Singular• 

TO 

qr^r 


fror 

c. *\ 


vak 

pad 

mariit 

trivrt 

A. 

TOT 

wi 

*-1 {\rlH_ 

f^TSTcT 

c. 


vacam 

pcidam 

marutam 

trivrt 

I 

ofFTT 

qST 

W^r{l 

raTO 

C. 


vac A 

pada 

marutd 

trivftd 


-N 

■N 

-X 

r -x — x 

D 




rror 

t. 


vace 

pade 

marute 

invrte 

Ab.G. 

“S 



rq^cTH 

L 


vac as 

padds 

marutas 

trwftas 



r~s 

r-> 

rx r*x 

L, 

TOT 

q^ 

JTfTH 

T^TO 

t 


vaci 

padi 

mar Ah 

trwfti 


Dual 

SSX 




NAY 


qw 

IT^TT 

TTOft 

t 


vficdu 

pruldu 

marutdu 

trivfti 

I D.Ab. 

to-ttr 

q^TFT 

N r 

iTpJTU 

fWTOFT 

C. *s, 


vaghhyZim 

padbhyam 

marudbhyam 

trivfdbhyam 


— x 

“N 

"N 

r*x -*x 

G.L. 


q^ 


C. -x. 


vacos 

pados 

marutos 

trivftos 

N.Y. 

Plural; 

qrro 

r ^ 



r*x r> 

raTO 

c. 


vclcas 

padas 

marutas 

trivfnti 

A 

~S r 



raro 

c. 


vacds, vdcas 

padds 

marutas 

trivfnti 
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I 


Ti IT H 


c. 

D. Ah 

K s! | 

.§> 
fo | 

padbhis 

mariidbhis 

trivfdbhis 


-S 


C *N. 


vagbhyds 

padbhyds 

marudbhyas 

trivrdbhyas 

r-. 

G 

STTVR 
, ^ 



T3RFTFT 

C. -v 


vacam 

pa dam 

manitdm 

trivrtam 

L 

•o 

TFYf 

o 

ws 

TW?T 

c. o 


vaksu 

patsu 

marutsu 

trivrtsu 


392. The stems in ir and ur, and is and us, lengthen their 
vowel (245 b) when their final is followed by another consonant; 
and also in the noni. sing, (where the following s is lost) thus, 
fiom gir, f , ‘song’, gir (glhj, giram, giro. etc. , girau, girbhyam, 
giios; gir as, girbhis, girbhyds giram , girsu (105), and so pur, 
puram , purbhis , pursu; and a els, acisam . acisa, aclrbhis, aclhsu; 
and so on 

393. The stem dp, f., ‘water, is inflected only in the 
plural, and with dissimilation of its final before b/i to d (151 d) 
thus. Upas, apds, adbhis , adbhyds , apfim, apsu. 

But RY. has the sing. mstr. apd and gen. apds In AY. often, and 
in an instance or two m RY the nom. and accus. pi forms are confused 
m use, dpas being employed as accus., and (m an instance or two, apds as 
nominative. 

394. The stem pums, m., ‘man’, is very irregular, sub¬ 
stituting piemans in the strong cases, and losing its s (necessarily) 
before initial bh of a case-ending, and likewise (by analogy with 
this, or by an abbreviation akin with that noticed at 231) in 
the loc. plural. The vocative is (in accordance with that of the 
somewhat similarly inflected perfect participles: below, 402 a) 
puman in the later language, but pumas in the earlier. Thus 
pitman, pumdhsam, pums ft, pumse, pwhsds , pumsi, puman , pitm- 
ahsau, pumbhyam , pumsos; pumdiisas , pwhsds , pumbhis , j mimbhyds, 
pums aim, purnsu. 

The accentuation of the weak forms, it will he noticed, is that of a true 
monosyllabic stem. The forms with bh-e ndings nowhere occur in the older 
language, nor do they appear to have been cited from the later. As to the 
retention of s unlingualized m the weakest cases (whence necessarily follows 
that m the loc. pi.), see 183. 

395. The stem path, m., ‘road', is defective in declension, 
forming only the weakest cases, while the strong axe made from 
pdntkd or pdnthan, and the middle from pathi see under an - 
stems, below, 433. 
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396. The stem ddnt, m., Tooth’, is perhaps of participial 
origin, and has, like a participle, the forms ddnt and ddt, strong 
and weak’ thus (V.), ddn, ddntam , data , etc.; datas acc. pi. 
etc. But in the middle cases it has the monosyllabic and not 
the participial accent. thus, dadhhis , dadhhyds. In nom. pi. 
occurs also -datas instead of - dantas . By the grammarians^ the 
strong cases of this -word are required to be made from ddnta. 

397. A number of other words of this division are de¬ 
fective,, making part of their inflection from stems of a differ¬ 
ent form. 

Thus, iird, n , ‘heart’, mans or mds, n., ‘meat’, mds , m., ‘month’, 
nds, f., ‘nose’, nip, f., might 1 (not found m the older language), pu, f, t 
‘army’, are said by the grammarians to lack the nom of all numbers and 
the accus. sing, and du (the neuters, of course, the acc. pi. also), making 
them respectively from hrdaya , mdnsd , mdsa , nasikci , mgd, pftand . But the 
usage in the older language is not entirely m accordance with this require¬ 
ment- thus, we find mis, ‘flesh’, accus. sing.; mds, ‘month’, nom. sing.; 
and ndsd, ‘nostrils’, du From prt occurs only the loc pi prtsti and (RY 
once) the same case with double ending, prtstisu. 

398. On the other hand, certain stems of this division, 
allowed by the grammarians a full inflection, are used to fill up 
the deficiencies of those of another form. 

Thus, dsrj, n , ‘blood’, gdlrt, n., ‘ordure’, ydlrt , n., ‘liver’, dds , n 
(also m.), ‘fore-arm’, have beside them defective stems in an see below, 
432. Of none of them, however, is anything hut the nom.-acc. sing, found 
m the older language, and other cases later are but very scantily represented 

Of as, n., ‘mouth’, and t'ld, ‘water’, only a case or two are found, in 
the older language, beside dsdn and dsyd, and uddn and I'idaka (432). 

399. Some of the alternative stems mentioned above are instances of 
transition from the consonant to a vowel declension • thus, ddnta , mdsa . 
A number of other similar cases occur, sporadically m the older language, 
more commonly in the later. Such aTe pdda , - mdda , ~ddga, bhrdjd , vistdpa , 
dvdra and dura, pura , dhura , -drga, ndsd , mdd , kstpd, ksapd, agd, and 
perhaps a few others. 

A few irregular stems- will find a more propei place under the head of 
Adjectives. 


Adjectives. 

400. Original adjectives having the root-form are compar¬ 
atively rare even in the oldest language. 

About a dozen are quotable from the RY., for the most part only m a 
few scattering cases. But mah , ‘great’, is common m RY., though it dies 
out rapidly later. It makes a derivative feminine stem, mahd , which con¬ 
tinues in use, as meaning ‘earth’ etc 
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401. But compound adjectives* having a root as final 
member* with the value of a present participle, are abundant 
in every period of the language. 

Possessive adjective compounds, also* of the same form* 
are not very rare examples are yatdsruc , ‘with offered bowl 1 ; 
suryatmc, 'sun-skinned 5 , cdtuspacl, ‘four-footed; suhkrd, 'kind- 
hearted, friendly 5 ; ritydp (i. e. riti-ap ), 'having streaming waters’ ; 
sahdsradvctr, 'furnished with a thousand doors 5 . 

The inflection of such compounds is like that of the simple root-stems, 
masculine and feminine being throughout the same, and the neuter varying 
only m the nom -aec.-voc. of all numbers. 

Only rarely is a derivative feminine stem m l formed; in the older 
language, only from the compounds with ac or anc (407 ff.;, those with han 
(402 1 , and those with pad , as ekapadi , dvipddi . 

Irregularities of inflection appear in the following; 

402. The root han, 'slay 5 , as final of a compound* is in¬ 
flected somewhat like a derivative noun in an tbelow T * 420 ffJ, 
becoming ha in the nom. sing., and losing its n in the middle 
cases and its a in the weakest cases (but only optionally in the 
loc. sing.j. Further* when the vowel is lost, h in contract with 
following n reveits to its original gh. Thus . 



Singular 

Dual 

Plural. 

N. 

rrtrahd 

| vrtrahdndu 

vrtrahdnas 

A 

■t rtrahdnam 

vrtraghnds 

I. 

'irtraghnd 

I 

vrtrahdbhis 

D 

Ab. 

vrtraghne 

\vrtrahdbhydm 

| vrtrahdbhyas 
vrtraghndm 

G. 

| vrtraghnds 

I 

| vrtraghnds 

L. 

vrtraghnt, -hdm 

vrtrahdsu 

V. 

vrtrahan 

vrtrahandu 

vrtralumns. 


As to the change of n to n, see 193* 195. 

A feminine is made by adding l to, as usual, the stem-form shown m 
the weakest cases thus, vrtragkm. 

An accus pi -hdnas (like the nom) also occurs. Vrtrahdbhs (RV , 
once'; is the only middle case-form quotable from the older language. Trans¬ 
itions to the a-declension begin already m the Veda thus, to -ha (RV., 
AV - ghnd (RV.), -hana. 

403. The root vah, 'carry 5 , at the end of a compound is 
said by the grammarians to be lengthened to vdh in both the 
strong and middle cases, and contracted in the weakest cases to 
uh, which with a preceding «-vowel becomes du (137 d). thus, 
from havyavdh, ‘sacrifice-bearing’ (epithet of Agnb, havyaviit, 
havyavaham , havyduhd, etc.; havyavahau * havyavadhhyam , havyduhos; 
havyav alias, havyauhas , havyavadhhis , etc. And cvetavdh (not quot- 
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able) is said to be further inegular in making the nom. sing, 
in vas and the vocative in vas or vas. 

In the earlier language, only strong forms of compounds with vah have 
been found to occur, namely, - vat , - vaham, -vahau or - vahd, and -vdhas. 
TS has the irregular nom. sing, pasthavdt. 

404. Of very irregular formation and inflection is one 
common compound of vah , namely anadvdh [anas-{-vah, ‘burden- 
bearing’ or ‘cait-drawing’: i. e. 'ox’). Its stem-form in the 
strong cases is anadvdh, in the weakest anaduh, and in the 
middle anadud (perhaps by dissimilation from anadud . Moreover, 
its nom. and voc. sing, are made in van and van (as if from 
a vant-stem). Thus 

Singular. Dual. Plural 

N. anadvdn i . i,_ anadvdhas 

> anadvahau 


N. 

anadvdn 

A. 

anadvdham 

I. 

anadi'thd 

D. 

anaddhe 

Ab 

G 

|anaduhas 

L. 

anadtihi 

V. 

dnadvan 


anadudbhydm 


anaduhos 


Plural 
anadvdhas 
anadukas 
anadudbhis 


janaditdbhyas 

anaddhdm 

anadiitsa 

dnadvdhas 


V. dnadvan dnadvdhdu dnadvdhas 

Anadddbhyas (AV., once) is the only middle case-form quotable from 
the older language 

The corresponding feminine stem (of very infrequent occurrencej is eithei 
anaduhi (§B.J or anadvdhi (K.). 

405. The loot salt, ‘overcome’, has in the Yeda a double irregularity 
its s is changeable to s even after an a-vowel — as also m its single oc¬ 
currence as an independent adjective (RV., tvdrh sat) — while it sometimes 
remains unchanged after an i or w-vowel; and its a is either prolonged 01 
remains unchanged, in both strong and weak cases. The quotable forms are 
-sdt, -saham or - s&ham or -sdham 4 - sdlid , -sake or -sake, -sdhas or -sdhas 
or - sdhas; -sdhd (du ); - sdhas or - sdhas . 

406. The compound avaydj (}/yaj , ‘make offering’), £ a certain priest’ oi 
(BR.) ‘a certain sacrifice’, is said to form the nom. and \oc. sing, avayds , 
and to make its middle cases from avayds. 

Its only quotable form is avayds , f (RV. and AV., each once) If the 
stem is a derivative from ava -f- Yyaj , ‘conciliate’, avayds is probably from 
ava Yyd, which has the same meaning 

407. Compounds with anc or ac. The root aa or 
am makes, in combination with prepositions and other words, 
a considerable class of familiarly used adjectives, of quite irreg¬ 
ular formation and inflection, in some of which it almost loses 
its character of root, and becomes an ending of derivation. 

A part of these adjectives have only two stem-forms a 
strong in anc (yielding an, from anks, in nom. sing, masc.,, 
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and a weak in ac, others distinguish from the middle in ac a 
weakest stem in c , befoie which the a is contracted with a pre¬ 
ceding i or u into I or i 

The feminine is made by adding i to the stem-form used 
in the weakest cases, and is accented like them. 

408. As examples of inflection we may take prime, ‘forward, 
east’, pratyane , ‘backward, west’; visvanc, ‘going apart’. 

Singular 


N 

Y 

prdn prak 

pratydn pratyak 

vis van visvak 

A 


piancam prak 

pratydneam pratyak 

vtsvancam visvak 

I 


pracd 

pratlcd 

vtsued 

D. 


prdee 

pratice 

visuce 

Ab 

Q. 

prdcas 

praticds 

visucas 

L 

Dual 

prda 

prafici 

visua 

N. 

A. Y. 

pranedu pracl 

pratydnedu pratlcT 

visiancdu visucl 

I. 

I). Ab. 

pragbhydm 

pratydgbhydm 

vfsvagbhydm 

G 

L. prdcos 

Plural 

praticds 

visucos 

N 

V. 

prdneas prdnci 

pratydneas pratydnei 

vtsvancas vfsvanci 

A 


prdcas prana 

praticds pratydnei 

visucas visvanu 

I. 


pragbhis 

pratydgbhis 

visvagbhis 

D 

Ab 

prdgbhyas 

pratydgbhyas 

visvagbhyas 

G. 


prdcdm 

praticdm 

visiicdm 

L 


praksu 

pratyaksu 

visvaksu 


The feminine stems are prhci , prafici , vzsucl, respectively. 


No example of the middle forms excepting the nom. etc. sing. neut. 
(and this generally used as adverb) is found either in RY. or AY. In the 
same texts is lacking the nom. etc. pi. neut. in nci; but of this a number 
of examples occur in the Brahmanas. thus, prana, pratydnei , arvdnci, 
samydnci, sadhryanci , anvanci 

409. a. Like prime are inflected dpdnc , dvdnc\ pdrdnc\ 
arvknc, adharknc , and others of rare occurrence. 

b. Like pratyane are inflected nydne (i. e. mane), samydna 
[sam -f- anc, with irregularly inserted i), and udanc (weakest stem 
udie ud-\-anc, with i inserted in weakest cases only, with a 
few other rare stems. 

e. Like visvanc is inflected anvdnc, also three or four others 
of which only isolated forms occur. 

d. Still more irregular is tirydne, of which the weakest 
stem is tirdcc [tirds + ac . the other stems are made from tir -f~ anc 
or ac, with the inserted i). 

410. The accentuation of these words is irregular, as regards both the 
stems themselves and their inflected forms. Sometimes the one element has 
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the tone and sometimes the other, without any apparent reason for the dif¬ 
ference. If the compound is accented on the final syllable, the accent is 
shifted in RV to the ending m the weakest cases provided their stem shows 
the contraction to I or u * thus, prim, arvacd, adharacas , but pr ailed, anucds, 
samici. But AV. and later texts usually keep the accent upon the stem, 
thus, pratici , samici , andcl (RY has praticlm once). The change of accent 
to the endings, and even m polysyllabic stems, is against all usual analogy. 

B. Derivative steins in as : is, US . 

411. The stems of this division are prevailingly neuter; 

hut there are also a few masculines, and a single feminine. 

412. The stems in are quite nunlerous, «soid 

mostly made with the suffix TO as (a small number also 
with r W^tas and ^^^nas 1 and some are obscure); the others 
are few, and almost all made with the suffixes and 

3E[ us. 

413. Their inflection is almost entirely regular. But 

masculine and feminine stems in lengthen the vowel 

of the ending in nom. sing.; and the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. neut. 
make the same prolongation (of EJ a or ^ i or 3 u) before 
the inserted nasal (anusvara). 

414. Examples of declension. As examples we 

may take TOR mdnas ) n., ‘mind’; dngiras , m., £ An- 

giras’; ffi^haviSj n., Tibation 5 . 


Singular * 


N. 

TO 




mdnas 

dngiras 

harts 

A. 

wm 

*s 




mdnas 

dngirasam 

havis 

I 

TORT 




mdnasd 

dngirasd 

havisa 

r> 

tor 




mdnase 

dngirase 

havlse 

Ab 0. 





mdnasas 

dngirasas 

havisas 
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L. 





mdnasi 

dngirasi 

havisi 

V. 

-s 




mdnas 

angiras 

hdvis 

Dual’ 




N.A. Y, 

wfi 

srnfprr 

^rft 


mdnasi 

dngirasau 

havisi 

I. D Ab, 





mdnobhyam 

-N. 

migirobhyam 

hax'irbhyam 

r-. •n 

0. L. 

►MHW 

\ 




munasos 

dfigirasos 

h avisos 

Plural • 



N.A V. 

mm 




mdnans / 

dhgirasas 

havinsi 

I. 





mdnoblns 

dngirobhis 

hai'irbhis 

D Ab. 

^PTFIFF 

*\ 




mdnobhyas 

angirobhyas 

havirbhyas 

r-* 

G. 

HHhih 




mdnasdm 

dngirasdm 

havisam 

L 

•O 


Wtv 


mdnahsu 

dngiralmi 

havihsu 


In like manner, caksus , n., 'eye’, forms 

r ^ * s » o 

cdksusa, T A^caksurbhydm , caksunsi , and so on 

415. Yedic irregularities, a. The masc. and fern du. ending a 
instead of du is as usual elsewhere; — b. The fem. usds , ‘dawn’, often 
prolongs its a in the other strong cases (besides nom. sing.) thus, usdsam , 
usdsa , usdsas. In instr. pi occurs (RV,, once) usddbhis instead of usdlhis 
(only quotable example of a middle case). From togds is once found (RV.) 
in like manner the du tOQdsd, — c. Janus has the nom. sing masc. janUs, 
like an as-stem; — d. From svdvas and svdtavas occur in RV. nom. sing, 
masc. in van, — e. One or two apparently contracted forms — thus, vedham 
for vedhdsam , and suradhds for surddhasas , nom. pi. — are met with. 

416. The grammarians regard u^dnas, m., as regular stem-form of the 
proper name noticed above (355 a), but give it the irregular nom. u$dnd and 
the voc. u$anas or ugana or uQanan. Forms from the as-stem, even nom , 
are sometimes met with m the later literature. 
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As to forms from as-stems to Cihan or dhar and udhan or udhar, see 
below, 430. 

Adjectives. 


417. A few neuter nouns in as with accent on the radical 
syllable have corresponding adjectives or appellatives in as, with 
accent on the ending: thus, for example, dpas, 'work’, apds, 

‘ active’, tdras, ‘quickness’, tar as, ‘quick’, yagas, ‘beauty’, yacds, 
‘beauteous’. A few other similar adjectives — as tavds, ‘mighty’, 
vedhds , ‘pious’ — are without corresponding nouns. 

Original adjectives in is do not occur. But in us are found 
as many adjectives as nouns (about ten of each class), and in 
several instances adjective and noun stand side by side, without 
difference of accent such as appears in the stems in as: e. g 
tdpus, ‘heat’ and ‘hot’; vdpus, 'wonder’ and ‘wonderful’. 

418. Adjective compounds having nouns of this division 
as final member are very common. thus, sumdnas , ‘favorably 
minded 5 ; cfarghtiyus, ‘long-lived’ , outerdgocis, ‘having brilliant 
brightness’. The stem-form is the same for all genders, and 
each gender is inflected in the usual manner, the stems in as 
making their nom. sing. masc. and fern, in as (like dngiras , 
above). Thus, from sumdnas , the nom. and accus. are as follows 

singular. dual. plural 

mfn m. f n m f n 

N. sumdnas -nas i 

. \sumanasau -nasi sumanasas -nansi 

A. sumanasam ~nas ) 

and the other cases (save the vocative) are alike m all genders 
From dlrghdyus , m like manner 

N dlrghdyus ! dlrghdyusdu -yusl dlrghdyusas -yunu 

A. dirghayusam -yus ) * 

I. dirghayusd dlrghayurbhydm dlrghayurhhis 

etc. etc etc 

419. The stem anehds , Unrivalled’ (defined as meaning ‘time’ in the 
later language), forms the nom sing. masc. and fem. anehd 


C. Derivative stems in a?i. 

420. The steins -of this division are those made by the 
three suffixes Wf cm, £R man, and SR van, together with a 
few of more questionable etymology which are inflected like 
them. They are masculine and neuter only. 

421. The stem has a triple form. In the strong cases 
of the masculine, the vowel of the ending is prolonged to 
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m a; in the weakest cases it is in general struck out al¬ 
together; in the middle cases, or before a case-ending be¬ 
ginning with a consonant, the final is dropped. The 

is also lost in the nom. sing, of both genders (leaving 
m a as final in the masculine, ^ a in the neuter). 

The peculiar cases of the neuter follow the usual ana¬ 
logy ( 311 ): the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. have the lengthening 
to EFT as strong cases; the nom.-acc.-voc. du., as weakest 
cases, have the loss of Ef a — hut this only optionally, not 
necessarily. 

In the loe. sing, also, the a may he either rejected or re¬ 
tained (compare the corresponding usage with r-stems. 373 ). 

And after the m or v of man or tan , when these are preceded 
by another consonant ^ the a is always retained, to avoid a too 
great accumulation of consonants. 

422. The vocative sing is in masculines the pure stem; 
in neuters, either this or like the nominative. The rest of 
the inflection requires no description 

423. As to accent, it needs only to be remarked that when, 
in the weakest cases, an acute a of the suffix is lost, the tone 
is thrown forward upon the ending. 

424. Examples of declension. As such may be 
taken TTsFT rajan ) xn., ‘king 5 , £dc ^\\atmdn^ m., *soul, self; 
mm^ndrnan^ n., ‘name 5 . Thus: 

Singular 


X 

TTsTT 

raja 

alma 

nama 

A 

rajanam 

atmknam 

m% 

nUma 

I 

(TUT 

rctjna 

EUc+RT 

atmana 

mm 

namna 

D. 

w 

tajhe 

WFFT 

atmcine 

ncimne 

Ab G 

f .,v X 

rajnas 

atmcmas 

mm 

T 

namnas 
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(*-*■ r*' 


, r> T 

L. 

flTST, TTsTH 


TTHT H 


rajni, rajani 

atmdni 

nhmm , nkmmii 

V. 


tliH'l 

•TFFT, •TIH’ 

r ^ t 


raj an 

Utman 

namcm, ndma 

Dual. 







NAY. 

{islhl 

^Tr^TPTT 

•rrar, 


i hjcinau 

dtmUndu 

nhmm , nkmcmi 

I.D.Ab, 


^PTr^TTR 



rajabhydm 

atmabhyam 

n&mab/iyam 

g.l. 


snr*T%T 

_ "N. 



rajnos 

atmdnos 

namnos 

Plural: 



N. 

TTsrnH 

^ t ^ 


•TFTTR 


rajanas 

, 

atmdnas 

nkmdni 

A. 



TRTFT 


rajnas 

atmdnas 

namam 

I 


SITrRpra 

: TRP i ra - 


rkjablm 

atmdblm 

r 

n amah Ms 

D.Ab 

(TsFtlT^ 

SJTFRm 

*S 

t *s 


rkjabhyas 

atmdbhyas 

namabhyas 

G. 





rlijnam 

dtmandm 

7iamnam 

L. 


MirHH 

O 



rajasu 

dtmdsu 

r 

namasu 

The 

weakest cases 

of murd/idn, m , ‘head 1 , would be ac- 


cented murdhna, murdhnS , murdhnos , murdhnds (aec. pi), murdhnkm , 
etc. , and so in all similar cases (loc. sing., murdhni or murdhdnij 

425. Ye die Irregularities a. Here, as elsewhere, the ending of 
the nom.-acc.-voc. du. masc. is usually a instead of aw. 

b. The briefer form (with ejected a) of the loc. sing., and of the neut 
nom. etc. du., is almost unknown to the older language. RY. writes once 
qatadavni , hut it is to he read Qatadavani, and a few similar cases occur m 
AY In the Brahmanas also, such forms as dhdmam and sdmani are much 
more common than such as ahm and lomm 

c. But throughout both Yeda and Brahmana, an abbreviated form of the 
loc. sing., with the ending i omitted, or identical with the stem, is common 
(m RV., of considerably more frequent occurrence than the regular form) 
thus, murdhdn , barman, ddhvan , beside murdhdni etc 
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d. In the nom.-acc pi. neut , also, an abbre\iated form is common, 
ending m a or (twice as often; cr, instead of am thus, brdhma and brahma, 
beside brahmani • compare the similar series of endings from a-stems, 329. 

e. From a few stems in man is made an abbreviated mst sing., with 
loss of m as well as of a * thus, mahina, prathind , varind, dam%, prend , bhund , 
for mahimnd etc. And draghmd (RV , once) is perhaps (Grassmann) for 
drdghmdnd. 

f. Other of the weakest ca^es than the loo sing are sometimes found 
with the a of the suffix retained thus, for example, bhumand , damane , 
ydmanas, uksdnas (aecus. pietc. In the infinitive datives — trdmane , 
vidmdne , davdne, etc — the a always remains Still more numerous are 
the instances in which the a, omitted in the written form of the text, is, 
as the metre shows, to he restored m reading. 

g. The voc sing, m vas, which is the usual Vedic form from stems 
in vant (bekrn, 453 bj, is found also from a few m van , perhaps b> a 
transfer to the uant-declension: thus, rtdvas, evaydvas , khidvasfij. prdtantvab , 
mdtangvas , vibhdvas 

For words of which the a is not made long m the strong cases, see the 
next paragraph, b. 

428. A few stems do not make the legulai lengthening of 
a in the strong cases (except the nom. sing.,. Thus: 

a. The names of divinities, pusdn and aryamdn thus, pusd, pusdnam , 
puma, etc. 

b. In the Veda, uhsdn , ‘bull 1 (but RV uhsdnam once); yosan, ‘maiden’. 
vrsan , virile, bull 1 (but vrsdnam and vfsdnas are also met with\; tin an. 
abbreviation of dtmdn, and two or three other scattering forms, anarvanam t 
jemand And m a number ot additional instances, the Vedic metre seems 
to demand a where d is written. 

427. The stems gvdn, m., 'dog\ and yuvan , 'young 1 , have 
in the weakest cases the contracted form cun and yhn (with 
retention of the accent), in the strong and middle cases they 
are regular. Thus, cva, cvdnam , cimd, cune, etc , cvdbhyam , 
cvdbhis , etc. 

In dual, RV. has once yUnd for ytivana. 

428. The stem maghdvan, 'generous 1 (later, almost exclusively 
a name of Indra;, is contracted in the weakest cases to maghon 
thus, maghdva , mag/idvdnam, maghond , maghone, etc. 

The RV. has once the weah form maghdnas in nom, pi 

Parallel with this is found the stem maghdvant division E)j and from 
the latter alone in the older language are made the middle cases: thus, 
maghavadbhis , maghdvatsu , etc. >not maghavabhis etc,; 

429. A number of an -stems are more or less defective, 
making a part of their forms from other stems. Thus 
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430. a. The stem ahan , n , ‘day 5 , is in the later language 
used only in the strong and weakest cases, the middle (with 
the nom. sing., which usually follows their analogy) coming 
from ahar or alias namely, dhar nom.-acc. sing., dhobhydm, 
ahobhis, etc. (PB. has aharbhis ); but cihna etc., d/mi or cthani, 
dhm or ahani, dhttni (and, in V., aha). In composition, only 
ahar or ahas is used as preceding member; as final member, 
ahar , ahas , ahan, or the derivatives aha, alma. 

In the oldest language, the middle cases dhabhis, dhabhya <?, dhasu 
also occur. 

b. The stem Udhan, n., ‘udder’, exchanges m like manner, m the old 
language, with udhar and udhas , but has become later an as-stem only 
(except in the fern udhnl of adjecti\e compounds) thus, Udhar or udhas 
(so RV. * AV. only the latter), udhnas , udhan or udham , Udhabkis, Udhahsu. 

431. The neuter stems aksdn, 'eye 5 , asthdn , ^bone’, dadhdn , 
‘curd’, salthdn , ‘thigh 5 , form in the later language only the 
weakest cases, ahsna, asthne , dadhnds , sakthni or said ham, and 
so on; the rest of the inflection is made from stems in i, dksi 
etc. : see above, 343f. 

In the oldei language, other cases from the an-stems occur, thus, 
ahsam and alcsdbhis, asthdnij asthdbhis, and asthdbhyas, sakthani. 

432. The neuter stems asan , l blood 5 , yaUtn , liver , cakdn , 
‘ordure 5 , dsdn, k mouth 5 , uddn, ‘water 5 , dosdn , ‘fore-aim’, yusdn, 
‘broth 5 , are required to make their nom.-acc.-voc. in all numbers 
from the parallel stems dsrj, ydlrt , cdkrt, asyd , udaka (in older 
language udakd), dos , ywstz, which are fully inflected. 

Earlier occurs also the dual dosdni. 

433. The stem pdnthan, m., ‘road 5 , is reckoned in the 
later language as making the complete set of strong cases, with 
the irregularity that the nom.-voc. sing, adds a s. The corre¬ 
sponding middle cases are made from pathi , and the weakest 
from path. Thus 

from pdnthan — pdnthds, pdnthdnam ,* pdnthanau, pdnthanas; 

from pathi — pathibhyam; pathibhis , patldbhyas, pat/dsu, 

from path — pathi , pathe, pathds, pathi; pathos; pathds 
(accus.), patliim. 

In the oldest language (RV.), however, the strong stem is only pdnthd 
thus, pdnthds, nom sing. , pdnthdm, acc, sing ; pdnthds, nom pi.; and 
even in AY., pdnthdnam and pdnthanas are rare compared with the others. 
From pathi occur also the nom. pi. pathdyas and gen. pi. patlundm. RY. 
has once pathds, acc. pi., with long d. 

434. The stems mdnthan, m., ‘stirring-stick’, and rbhuksdn, m , an 
epithet of Indra, are given hy the grammarians the^same inflection with 
pdnthan ; hut only a few cases have been found in use. In Y. occur from 
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the former the acc sing, mdnthdm , and gen. pi. mathlndm (like the cor¬ 
responding cases from pdnthan ); from the latter, the nom. sing, rbhuksds and 
voc. pi rbhuksds , like the corresponding Vedic forms of pdnthan , hnt also 
the acc. sing, fbhuksdnam and nom pi. rbhuksdnas , which are after quite 
another model. 


Adjectives. 

435. Original adjective stems in an are almost exclusively 
those in van, as ydjvan, ‘sacrificing’, sutvan , ‘pressing the soma’, 
jitvan, ‘conquering’. The stem is mase. and neut. only (two 
or three sporadic cases of its use as fern, occur in HV.), the 
corresponding fern, stem is made in vari . thus, ydjvari, jtivarl. 

436. Adjective compounds having a noun in an as final 
member are inflected after the model of noun-stems, and the 
masculine forms are said to be allowed in use also as feminine; 
but usually a special feminine is made by adding i to the weakest 
foim of the masculine stem thus, durnamrii , somardjhl. 

437. But norms in an occuring as final members of compounds often 
lose the n, or substitute a stem in a for that m an: thus, - raja , - adhva , 
-aha; the corresponding feminine is m d And feminines in d , replacing 
an are allowed to be widely formed m the compounds of this division. 

The remaining divisions of the consonantal declension are 
made np of adjective stems only. 

D. Derivative stems (adjective) in in. 

438 The steins of this division are those formed with 
the suffixes 3pT in, TrpT min, and They are mascu¬ 

line and neuter only; the corresponding feminine being 
made by adding ^ l. 

The stems in in are numerous, since almost any noun in a 
in the language may form a possessive derivative adjective with 
this suffix thus, bdla , ‘strength’, balm , m. n., balirii, f., ‘pos¬ 
sessing strength, strong’. Stems in vin, however, are very few, 
and those in min still fewer. 

439. Their inflection is quite regular, except that they 

lose their final =7 n in the middle cases (before an initial 

% 

consonant of the ending), and also in the nom. sing., where 
the masculine lengthens the i by way of compensation. 
The voc. sing, is in the masculine the bare stem; in the 
neuter, either this or the nominative. 

Whitney, Grammar. 


10 
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In all these respects, it will be noticed, the arc-declension 
agrees with the ^n-deelension; it differs from the latter only in 
never losing the vowel of the ending. 

440. Example of inflection. As such, may be 
taken cfftrH balin : ‘strong’. Thus: 


Singular. 


Dual. 



m 

n. 

m. 

n. 

N. 






balk 

ball 


STCrRT 

A. 


s#r 

balindu 

balini 


balinam 

ball 




^rnjHT 

baUna 


Plural. 


"S, 

bcilibhis 


D. 

STT5R 


baline 

Ab ) 


i 

balinas 

G / 


L. 

3%R 


balini 


balibhyam 


( ^frFEUI 

l balibhyas 


baUnos 


srfrFTFT 

balinam 

o 

balls u 


^TFFTT ®ndHf ^TTH 

bdlin balm, bdli bdlindu bdlini bdlinas balini 

The derived feminine stem in ini is inflected, of course, 
like any other feminine in derivative i (365). 


441. There are no irregularities in the inflection of in- 
stems, in either the earlier language or the later — except the 
usual Vedic dual ending in a instead of du . 


33* Derivative stems (adjective) in ant (or at). 

442. These stems fall into two sub-divisions: 1. those 
made by the suffix (or at), being, with a very 

few exceptions, active participles, present and future, 
2. those made by the possessive suffixes ERT mant and 

*N 

vant (or and vat). They are masculine and 

neuter only; the corresponding feminine is made by ad¬ 
ding | l. 
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1* Participles in ant or at. 

443. The stem has in general a double form, a stronger 
and a weaker, ending respectively in ant and 

The former is taken in the strong cases of the masculine, 
with, as usual, the nom.-acc.~voc. pi. neuter; the latter is 
taken by all the remaining cases. 

But, in accordance with the rule f<fr the formation of the feminine stem 
(below, 449), the future participles, and the present participles of verbs of 
the fwd-class or accented 5-class (752), and of verbs of the ad-class or root- 
class ending in a, are by the grammarians allowed to make the nom.-acc.- 
voc. du. from either the stronger or the weaker stem, and the present par¬ 
ticiples from all other present-stems ending in a are required to make the 
same from the strong stem. 

444. Those verbs, however, which in the 3d pi. pres, 
active lose of the usual ending 1% nti (550) lose it 
also in the present participle, and have no distinction of 
strong and weak stem. 

Such are the verbs forming their present-stem by reduplication without 
added a namely, those of the reduplicating or 7m-class (655) and the inten- 
sives (1012) thus, from y7m, present-stem juhu, participle-stem ytihvat, inten¬ 
sive-stem johu, intensive participle-stem jdhvat. Further, the participles of 
roots apparently containing a contracted reduplication. namely, edksat , daQat, 
ddsat , c&sat, sa$cati and the aonst participle dhdksat. Vdvrdhdnt (RV., once), 
which has the n notwithstanding its reduplication, comes, like the desiderative 
participles (1032), from a stem in a: compare vdvrdhdnta , vdvrdhdsva. 

Even these verbs are allowed by the grammarians to make the nom.- 
acc -voc. pi. neut. in anti. 

445. The inflection of these stems is quite regular. 
The nom. sing. masc. comes to end in ER an by the regu¬ 
lar (150) loss of the two final consonants from the etymo¬ 
logical form ^fQ^ants. The vocative of each gender is like 
the nominative. 

446. Stems accented on the final syllable throw the accent 
forward upon the case-ending in the weakest cases (not in the 
middle also). 

In the dual neut. (as m the feminine stem) from such participles, the 
accent is dnti if the n is retained, ati if it is lost. 

447. Examples of declension. As such may serve 

10* 
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bhavant, ‘being’, 5t^vT admit, ‘eating’, sb&A juhvat, 

*V, 

Sacrificing 5 . Thus: 


Singular 



N. 



hlidvcm bhdvat 

addn addt 

jdhvat juhvat 

a 


ST^cFF sT^rT 

O *\ O 

bhavantam bhdvat 

addntam addt 

juhvatam juhvat 

I. HSfHT 

y^rfl 

sppn 

bhdvatd 

adata 

juhiata 

D. ^ 



bhdvate 

adate 

juhvate 

Ab.G. ^frT^ 


pcTH 

bhdvatas 

adatas 

juhvatas 

L. -T^lrl 

E^TH 

sT^.TH 

bhdvati 

adati 

juhvati 

v. 

5^7 Ef^ 


bhdvan bhdvat 

ac^?i 

juhvat 

Dual • 



N. A. V. 51Sf#[ 

et^t 

sT^rfT sl^rfi 

bhdvantdu bhdvanti 

addnidu adati 

juhvatdu juhvati 

I. D. Ab. 



bhdvadbhydm 

*N 

adddbhydm 

juhvadbhyam 

~S 

G.L. 


3^ h ra^ 

bhdvatos 

adatos 

juhvatos 

Plural 

r v 

r*- 

N.v. >13T?r 



bhdvantas bhdvanti 

addntas addnti 

juhvatas juhvati 

rs 

. r-' 


A. UcITFr 

S^rTA vlslrl 

p*cFT^ p*TcT 

bhdvatas bhdvanti 

f* N 

adatas addnti 

/■—N 

juhvatas juhvati 

r*v 

I. 



bhdvadbMs 

adddbhis 

juhvadbhis 

D Ab. 

Ei^m^ 


bhdvadbhyas 

adadbhyas 

juhvadbhyas 
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G 


H^lri 1*4 EEcTFF sF^cTFT 

\ ^ f *N. O *\ 

bhdvatam adatam juhvatdm 


l 

bhdvaisu ciddtsu juhvatsu 

The future participle bhavhydnt may form in nom. etc. dual 
neuter either bhavisydnti or bhavisyati; tuddnt , either tuddntl or 
tudatl ; (}/ya) 7 either yhnfi or ydti And juhmt, in nom. 

etc. plural neuter, may make also juhvanti (beside juhvctti, as 
given in the paradigm above). 

But these strong forms (as well as bhavanti , du., and its like from 
present-stems in unaccented a) are quite contrary to general analogy, and of 
somewhat doubtful character. No Vedic example of them is found; nor have 
they been noticed anywhere m the older language. The cases concerned, 
indeed, would be everywhere of rare occurrence. 


448. The Yedic deviations from the model as above given are few 
The dual ending du is only one sixth as common as a. Anomalous accent 
is seen m a case or two. cicoddte and rathirdydtdm The only instance in 
V. of nom etc. pi. neut. is sdnti, with lengthened d compare the forms 
m -mdnti and - vdnti, below, 454 e. 

449. The feminine participle-stem, as already stated, 
is made by adding ^ i to either the strong or the weak 
stem-form of the masc.-neut. The rules as to which of the 


two forms shall be taken are the same with those given 
above respecting the nom. etc. dual neuter; namely: 

a. Participles from tense-stems ending in unaccented a 
add i to the strong stem-form, or make their feminine in anti. 

Such are the bhu or unaccented a-class and the div or ya -class of pre¬ 
sent-stems (chap. IX.), and the desideratives and causatives (chap. XIV.)* 
thus, from ybhu (stem bhdva), bhavanti; from ydiv (stem divya), divyanti, 
from btibhusa and bhavdya (desid. and cans, of ybhu), bdbhusanti and 
bhdvdyanti. 

Exceptions to this rule are rare. RV. has tdk3ati and jdrati; Bopp 
(Gr., 530) quotes a few cases from the Nala. The AV. jivanti, with irregular 
accent, is doubtless to he regarded as a proper name. 

b. Participles from tense-stems in accented d may add the 
feminine-sign either to the strong or to the weak stem-form, 
or may make their feminines in dn€% or in ati (with accent as 
Here noted). 

Such are the present-stems of the tud or accented d-dass (chap. IX.), 
the s-futures (chap. XII.), and the denominatives (chap. XIV.): thus, from 
ytud (stem tudd), tuddntl or tudati, from bhavisyd (fut. of ybhu), bhavisydnti 
or bhavisyati ; from devayd (denom. of dev a), devaydnti or devayati. 
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The forms m anti from this class are the prevailing ones No future 
fem. participle in ati is quotable from the older language. From pres -stems 
m a are found there rnjati and smcati (RV.), tudati and pinvati (AY.). 
From denominatives, devayati (RV.), durasyati and $atruyati (AV.). 

Verbs of the ad or root-class (chap IX.) ending m d are given by the 
grammarians the same option as regards the feminine of the present parti¬ 
ciple . thus, from j/ya, yanti or ydti. The older language affords no example 
of the former, so far as noted. 

e. From other tense-stems than those already specified — 
that is to say, from the remaining classes of present-stems and 
from the intensives — the feminine is formed in ati (or, if the 
stem be otherwise accented than on the final, in ati) only. 

Thus, adati from yad; juhvati from yhu, yunjati from yyuj , sunvati 
from y$u; kurvati from ykf , krinati from ykri ,* dedi$ati from didi$ (intens. 
of ]/<%)• 

Exceptions are occasionally met with in the later language, as dvisanti 
(M.), rudanti and kurvanti (N.). And AV. has yanti once. 

450. A few words are participial in form and inflection, 
though not in meaning. Thus : 

a. hrhant (often written vrhant in the later language), ‘great’. 
it is inflected like a participle (with br/iati and brh&nti in du. 
and pi. neut.). 

b. mahdnt, ‘great’ ; inflected like a participle, but with the 
irregularity that the a of the ending is lengthened in the strong 
forms: thus, mahun , mahantam; mahantau (neut. mahati ); mah- 
Untas , mahanti' instr. mahata etc. 

c. pfsant , ‘speckled’, and (in Veda only) rti$ant, ‘shining’. 

d. j&gat, ‘movable, lively’ (in the later language, as neuter noun, ‘world’), 
a reduplicated formation from ygam , ‘go’; its nom. etc neut. pi. is allowed 
by the grammarians to be only jag anti. 

e. rhdnt, ‘small’ (only once, m RV., rhate). 

All these form their feminine in ati only: thus, brhati 7 
mahatiy prsati and rugati (contrary to the rule for participles), 
jdgati . 

For ddnt, ‘tooth’, which is perhaps oi participial origin, see above, 390. 

451. The pronominal adjectives iyant and Tdyant are in¬ 
flected like adjectives in mant and vant, having (452) iyan and 
My an as nom. masc. sing., iyati and My ati as nom. etc. du. 
neut. and as feminine stems, and (yanti and My anti as nom. 
etc. plur. neut. 

But the neut pi. iyanti and the loc. sing.( k> ) Mydti are found in RV 

2. Possessives in mant and vant. 

452. The adjectives formed by these two suffixes are 
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inflected precisely alike, and very nearly like the participles 
in SffT ant. From the latter they differ only by lengthening 
the ^ am the nom. sing. masc. 

The voc sing, is in an , like that of the participle (in the 
later language, namely for that of the oldest, see below, 454b). 
The neut. nom. etc. are in the dual only afi (or dfi), and in 
the plural anti (or anti). 

The fe min ine is always made from the weak stem thus, 
mafi, vati (or mdti, vdti J. 

The accent, however, is never (as in the participle) thrown 
forward upon the case-ending or the feminine ending. 

453. To illustrate the inflection of such stems it will 
he sufficient to give a part of the forms of mmt[jpagumdnt, 
'possessing cattle 5 , and ^Rlhdgavant, 'fortunate, blessed 5 . 
Thus 



Singular 

m. 

n. 

m. 

*nrsn\ 

bhdgavdn 

n. 

bhagavat 

WTcT 

N 

bhdgavat 

N 

qsPTR 

> 

paeuman 

^Hd 

O "v 

pacumat 

A 

qSTTFFT 

o *s 

pacumantam 

qsdHd 

O *\ 

pacumat 

bhdgavantam 


WfcTf 

ddddl 



pacumdta 

etc. 

bkdgavata 

etc. 

V. 

O -s. 

pdcaman 

WRT 

O *\ 

pacumat 

bhagavcm 

"s. 

bhdgavat 


Dual * 

sa* 


SSs. 

e\ 

N. A. V. 

M^tTT 

Midddl 


l 


pacumantdu pacumafi 

etc. 

bhdgavantdu 

etc. 

bhdgavafi 


Plural 




N.V. 





4.0 "S. 

pacumantas 

pacumanti 

bhagavantas 

b/idgavanti 

A. 

WfcTO 

o 

pa canid tas 

o 

paeumdnti 

H»Hdd 

*v 

bhdgavatas 

bhdgavanti 


O ~v 

pacumdclbhis 

etc. 


bhdgavadbhis 

etc. 
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454. Vedic Irregularities, a. In dual mase. nom. etc., a (for 
au) is the greatly prevailing ending. 

b. In voc. sing, masc., the ending 111 the oldest language (RY) is 
almost always in as instead of an (as m the perfect participle: below, 462 a). 
thus, adrwas, hanvas, bhanumas, havismas. Such vocatives m RY. occur 
more than a hundred times, while not a single unquestionable instance of 
one m an is to be found In the other Yedic texts, vocatives m as are 
extremely rare (but bhagavas and its contraction bhagos are met with, even 
m the later language); and m their reproduction of RY. passages the as is 
usually changed to an. 

It was pointed out above (425 g) that the RY. makes the voc. m as 
also apparently from a few un-stems. 

e. In RY,, the nom. etc. pi. neut , m the only two instances that 
occur, ends m anti instead of anti: thus, ghrtdvdnti , paQumdnti. No such 
forms have been noted elsewhere m the older language the SV. reads anti 
in its version of the corresponding passages, and a few examples of the same 
ending are quotable from the Brahmanas: thus, tdvanti , etdvanti , yavanti , 
pravanti , rtumanti , yugmanti. Compare 448, 451. 

d. In a few (eight or ten) more or less doubtful cases, a contusion of 
•strong and weak forms of stem is made * they are too purely sporadic to 
require reporting. The same is true of a case or two where a masculine 
form appears to be used with a feminine noun (see Lanman). 

455. The stem drvant , ‘running, steed’, has the nom. sing. 
drva, from drvan , and in the older language also the voc. arvan 
and accus. drvanam. 

456. Besides the participle bhavant , there is another stem 
bhdvant, frequently used in respectful address as substitute for 
the pronoun of the second person (but construed, of course, 
with a verb in the third person), which is formed with the suffix 
vant, and so declined, having in the nom. sing, bhdivan; and 
the contracted form bhos of its old-style vocative bhavas is a 
common exclamation of address : ‘you, sir 1* Its origin is variously 
explained; it is most probably a contraction of bhdgavant . 

457. The pionommal adjectives tdvant, etdvant, ydvant , and the Yedic 
Ivant , mdvant , tvdvant , etc., are inflected like ordinary derivatives from nouns. 

F. Perfect Participles in vans. 

458. The active participles of the perfect tense-system 
are quite peculiar as regards the modifications of their stem. 
In the strong cases, including the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. neut., 
the form of their suffix is ^mvans, which becomes, by regu¬ 
lar process (150), van in the nom. sing., and which is 
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shortened to Wl^van in the voc. sing. In the weakest cas¬ 
es. the suffix is contracted into 3*1 us. In the middle cas- 

' *s * 

es, including the nom.-acc.-voc. neut. sing., it is changed 
to sjcT vat. 

A union-vowel i, if present in the strong and middle cases, 
disappears in the weakest, befoie us. 

459. The forms as thus described are masculine and 
neuter only; the corresponding feminine is made by adding 
| 1 to the weakest form of stem, ending thus in us}. 

460. The accent is always upon the suffix, whatever be 
its form. 


461. Examples of inflection. To show the in¬ 
flection of these participles, we may take the stems 
vidvahs t ‘knowing’ (which has irregular loss of the usual 
reduplication and of the perfect meaning) from yT^TcT vid; 
and dlVdd \k[Jasthwans . having stood’, from ypSTT sthd 
Singular: 


m. 

f> .. 

n. 

ru. 

n. 



cTTF^H 


vidvan 

vidvdt 

tasthivan 

tasthivdt 

rv 

rairfFR 




vidvansam 

vidvdt 

tasthivahsam tasthivdt 


i Nih 

vidusd 

D WjfQ 

vidiise 

Ah. g fkjrn^ 

vidusas 

L 

vidusi 

v. H^d 

\ *v 

vidvan vidvat 


o 

tasthusd 

cTF^t 

tasihuse 

rTPSTTO* 

O *N 

tasthusas 

ciFiffer 

o 

tasthusi 

uFvzm aftasRT 

idsthivan tdsthivat 


N. A.V 


Dual: 

vidvansdu vidusi 


r _ °, 

tasthivaiisau tasthusi 
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I.D.Ab. fejR 

®N 

vidmdbhyam 

g.l. rjw 

vidmos 


-S_ 

tasthivddbhyam 

cTFST^TH 

O 

tasthusos 


N Y 

A 

I 

D Ab 

G 

L 


Plural • 

fkzm 

vidvUnsas vidvansi 

Tirpro; feira 

vidusas vidvuhsi 
mdvddbhis 

"N» 

vidvddbhyas 

T3IVFI 

vidusam 

O 

vidvdtsu 


dfwjcdfn 

tasthivhhsas tasthivhnsi 

rrraw criwrifh 

tasthusas tasthivansi 

dK^HUTf 

tasthivadbhis 

tasthivddbhyas 

cTFSRFT 

O 

tasthusam 

cTITSRrH 

o 

tasthwdtsu 


The feminine stems of these two participles are R^kfr 
vidusi and cTFSRT tasthusi. 

* o 

Other examples of the different stems are 
from ykr — c air-vans, cakrvdt, coder us, cakrusi; 
from y'nl — ninwans, ninwdt, ninyus ? ninyusi ; 
from ybhu — babhuvans , babhuvdt, babhuvus, babhuvusi; 
from ytan — temvans, tenivdt, tends, tends }. 


462. a. In the oldest language (RY.), the vocative sing. masc. (like 
that of vant and want-stems: above, 454b) has the ending vas instead of 
van thus, cikitvas (changed to -van in a parallel passage of AY.), titirvas, 
didivas , midhvas. 

b. Forms from the middle stem, in vat, are extremely rare earlier: 
only three ( tatanvdt and vavrtvdt , neut. sing., and jdgrvddbhis , mstr. pi ). 
are found m RY., and not one in AY. And m the Yeda the weakest stem 
and not the middle one, as later, is made the basis of comparison, thus, 
vidtistara , midh&stama. 

e. An example or two of the use of the weak stem-form for cases 
regularly made from the strong are found in RY. * they are caknisam, acc. 
sing , and dbibhyusas, nom. pi.; emusdm , by its accent (unless an error), is 
rather from a derivative stem emusd • and £B. has pros&sam Similar in¬ 
stances, especially from vidvdns , are now and then met with later (see BR., 
under vxdvdns). 
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d. The AV. has once bhaktwdnsas, as it a participial form from a noun; 
hut K and TB. give in the corresponding passage bhaktivanas, cakhvansam 
(RV , once) is of doubtful character; okivansa (RV., once) shows a reversion 
to guttural form of the final of yuc , elsewhere unknown. 

G. Comparatives in yas. 

403. The comparative adjectives of primary formation 
(below, 467) have a double form of stem for masculine and 
neuter: a stronger, ending in inn yarn (usually iyans ), 
in the strong cases, and a weaker, in UQj/as (or iyas), 
in the weak cases (there being no distinction of middle and 
weakest). The voc. sing. masc. ends in yan (but for 
the older language see below, 405 a). 

The feminine is made by adding | l to the weak masc.~ 
neut. stem. 

404. As models of inflection, it will be sufficient to 

give a part of the forms of greyas, ‘better’, and of 

gdriyas , ‘heavier 5 Thus 



Singular * 




N. 

WTFT 

N 





grey an 

creyas 

gdriydn 

gdriyas 

A. 


“S 




grSydnsam 

greyas 

gdriyansam 

gdriyas 

I 


mm 

ijpm 




greyasd 

gdrlyasa 




etc. 

etc. 


V. 

"s 





greyan 

greyas 

gariyan 

gdriyas 


Dual 




n. a. v. 

mm 


Jifrarar 

JTfraui 


greyansdu 

greyasi 

gariydhsau 

gdriyasl 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


Plural 

wrfm 



N V. 



iifitnra. 


greydnsas 

creyansi 

g&riyansas 

gdriydnd 
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a irnlfH iTfrntTH 

creycisas creyahsi gdriyasas gdrlyansi 

creyohhis gar~iyobhis 

etc. etc 

The feminine stems of these adjectives are ^TUTT greyasl 
and ifflurfl gariyasi . 

465. a. The Vedic voe. masc. (as in tlie two preceding divisions 
454 b, 462 a) is m yas instead of ynn thus, ojiyas, jyayas (RY.. no ex¬ 
amples elsewhere have been noted] 

b. No example of a middle case occurs m RY. or AY. 
e. In the later language are found a few apparent examples of strong 
cases made from the weaker stem-form, thus, kamyasam , acc. masc., kaniyasau 
du They are perhaps rather to be viewed as transition-forms to an a- 
declension 


Comparison. 

466. Derivative adjective stems having a compaiative 
and superlative meaning — or often also (and more origin¬ 
ally) a merely intensive value — are made either directly 
from roots (by primary derivation), or from other derivative 
or compound stems (by secondary derivation). 

The subject of comparison belongs properly to the chapter of derivation, 
but it stands m such near relation to inflection that it is, iri accordance with 
the usual custom in grammars, conveniently and properly enough treated 
briefly here. 

467. The suffixes of primary derivation are lyas 
for the comparative and istha for the superlative. The 
root before them is accented, and usually strengthened by 
gunating, if capable of it — or, in some cases, by nasali¬ 
zation or prolongation. They are much more frequently and 
freely used in the oldest language than later; in the class¬ 
ical Sanskrit, only a limited number of such comparatives 
and superlatives aie accepted in use; and these attach 
themselves in meaning for the most part to other adjectives 
from the same root, which seem to be their corresponding 
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positives, but in part also they are artificially connected 
with other words, unrelated with them in derivation. 

Thus, from yksip, "hurl’, come ksepiyas and ksepistha , which 
belong in meaning to ksiprd , ‘quick’, from j/vr, ‘encompass’, 
come vdriyas and vdristha , which belong to uric, ‘broad’, while, 
for example, Mirny as and kdnistha are attached by the grammarians 
to yuvan , ‘young’, or dlpa, ‘small’; and vdrsiyas and vdrsistha 
to vrddhd , ‘old’. 

468. From Yeda and Brahmana together, rather more than 
a bundled instances of this primary formation in iyas and tstlia 
(in many cases only one of the pair actually occurring) are to 
be quoted About half of these 'in BY., the decided majority) 
belong, in meaning as in form, to the bare root in its adjective 
value, as used especially at the end of compounds, but some¬ 
times also independently thus, from ytap, ‘burn’, comes tdpist/ia, 
‘excessively burning’; from yyaj , ‘offer’, come ydjiyas and 
ydjistha , ‘better and best (or very well) sacrificing’, from y'yadk, 
‘fight’, comes yodhiyas , ‘fighting better’ ; — in a few instances, 
the simple root is also found used as corresponding positive * 
thus, ju, ‘hasty, rapid’, with jdviyas and jurist ha . In a little 
class of instances (eight), the root has a preposition prefixed, 
which then takes the accent thus, agamxstha , ‘especially coming 
hither’, vicayistha , ‘best clearing away’, — in a couple of cases 
(dcramistha , dpardvapistha , dstheyas), the negative particle is pre¬ 
fixed , — in a single w r ord (cdmbhavistha ), an element of another 
kind. The words of this formation often take an accusative 
object thus, ndb/ias tdriyan (BY.), ‘traversing rapidly the cloud’; 
vrtrdm hdnisthah (BV.), ‘best slayer of Vritra’. 

But even in the oldest language appears not infrequently 
the same attachment in meaning to a derivative adjective w r hich 
(as pointed out above) is usual in the later speech. Besides the 
examples that occur also later, others are met with like vdristha , 
‘choicest’ [vdira, ‘choice’), bdrhistha, ‘greatest’ [brhdnt, ‘great’), 
osistha , ‘quickest’ ( 6sam, ‘quickly^., and so on. Probably by 
analogy with these, like formations are in a few cases made 
from the apparently radical syllables of words which have no 
otherwise traceable root in the language : thus, hradhiyas and 
kradhistha (K.) from Irdhu , sthaviyas and sthdvistha from sthurd , 
cdciyas (BY.) from cdgvant , dniyas (AY ) and dnistha (TS.) from 
emu , and so on And yet again, in a few exceptional cases, 
the suffixes iyas and istha are applied to stems which are them¬ 
selves palpably derivative thus, keistha from dcu (BY. : only 
case), tdksniyas (AY.) from tiksnd , brdhmiyas and brdhmistha (TS.) 
from brahman y dhdrmistha TA.l from dhdrman , drddhistha (TB. : 
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instead of ddrhistha) from drdhd , raghiyas (TS.) from reight. 
These axe beginnings, not followed up later, of the extension 
of the formation to unlimited use. 

In ndviyas or ndvyas and ndvistha , from ndva, ‘new’, and 
in sdnyas from sana, ‘old’ (all RV.), we have also formations 
unconnected with verbal roots. 

469. The stems in istha are inflected like ordinary adject¬ 
ives in a , making their feminines in a , those in iyas have a 
peculiar declension, which has been described above (403 if.). 

470. Of peculiarities and irregularities of formation, the - 
following may be noticed. 

The suffix iyas has in a few instances the briefer form yas , generally 
as alternative with the other: thus, tdviyas and tdvyas , ndviyas and ndvyas, 
vdsiyas and vasyas , pdniyas and pdnyas , and so from rabh and sah ; sdnyas 
occurs alone. From, bhu come bhuyas and bhUyistha, beside which liV. has 
also bhdviyas. 

Of roots m d, the final blends with the initial of the suffix to e. thus, 
stheyas , dhestha, yestha, but such forms are in the Veda generally to be 
resolved, as dhdistha , ydistha. The root jyd forms jyestha , but jydyas (like 
bhuyas). 

The two roots in i, pri and fri, form preyas and prlstha and Qreyas 
and Qrestha. 

From the root of rju come, without strengthening, fjiyas and rjistha , 
but m the older language also, more regularly, rdjiyas and rdjistha. 

471. The suffixes of secondary derivation are tara 
and rFT tama. They are of almost unrestricted application, 
being added to adjectives of every form, simple and com¬ 
pound, ending in vowels or in consonants — and this from 
the earliest period of the language until the latest. The 
accent of the primitive remains (with rare exceptions) un¬ 
changed ; and that form of stem is generally taken which 
appears before an initial consonant of a case-ending (weak 
or middle form) 

Examples (of older as well as later occurrence) are * from 
vowel-stems, priydtara, vdhnitama , rathitara and rathitama (RV.), 
edrutara , potftama; — from consonant-stems, gdmtama , gdgvattama, 
tavdstara and tavdsiama , tuvistama, vdpustaro , tapasvitara , bkdga - 
v attar a, Mranyavagimattama; — from compounds, ratnadh&tama , 
abhibhutara , sulfttara , purbhittama , bhuriduvattara , guewratatama , 
strikama tama. 
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But m the Yeda the final n of a stem is regularly retained thus, 
madtntara and madintama , vrsdntama, and of a perfect participle the weakest 
stem is taken * thus, vidustara, midhusiama. A feminine final i is shortened 
thus, devitamd (BY ), tejasvmitamd (K ) 

In the older language, the words of this formation are not much more 
frequent than those of the other, thus, m BY. the stems in tara and tama 
are to those m lyas and istha as three to two; m AY., only as six to five 
hut later the former win a great preponderance. 

472. These comparatives and superlatives are inflected like 
ordinary adjectives in a , forming their feminine in a. 

473. That (especially in the Yeda) some stems which are 
nouns rather than adjectives form derivatives of comparison is 
natural enough, considering the uncertain nature of the division¬ 
line between substantive and adjective value. Thus, we have 
mdtrtama , nrtama , maruttama , and others 

The suffixes tara and tama also make forms of comparison 
from some of the pronominal roots, as La, ya , i (see below, 
520) , and from certain of the prepositions, as ut , and the ad¬ 
verbial accusative (older, neuter, later, feminine) of a compar¬ 
ative in tara from a preposition is used to make a corresponding 
comparative to the preposition itself (below, 1111 ei. 

The Hindu grammarians even allow the suffixes of comparison m the 
adverbial accusative feminine, taram and tamdm , to fie appended to con- 
jugational forms, thus, pacati , ‘he cooks’, pacatitardm , ‘he cooks better'. 
but such are barbarous combinations, having no warrant in the earlier uses 
of the language. 

The suffixes of secondary comparison are occasionally added to those of 
primary, forming double comparatives and superlatives: thus, gariyastara, 
Qresthatama 

The use of tama as ordinal suffix is noted below (487), 
with this value, it is accented on the final, and makes its femin¬ 
ine in t: thus, catatama, m. and n., catatami, f., ‘hundredth 1 . 

474. From a few words, mostly prepositions, degrees of 
comparison are made by the briefer suffixes ra and ma: thus, 
adkara and adhama, dpara and apamd, avara and avamd , upara 
and upamd , dntara, dntama , paramd , madhyamd , caramd. And 
ma is also nsed to make ordinals (below, 487,. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NUMERALS. 

475 The simple cardinal numerals for the first ten 
numbers (which are the foundation of the whole class), 
with their derivatives, the tens, and with some of the high¬ 
er members of the decimal series, are as follows: 


1 ^ 

10 

100 

$[cT 

eka 

ddca 


cata 

2 & 

oo 

1000 


(foci 

vinca ti 


sahasra 

fS— 

3 i^T 

30 

10,000 


tri 

trvhcdt 


ayuta 



100,000 

FTvT 

catur 

catvarihc&t 


laksd 

5 M'y 

oo 

1,000,000 

WT 

pdnca 

pancacdt 


pr&yuta, 

6 ^ 

60 

10,000,000 

"*n r*-. 

=TTfT6 


sasti 


Loti 

7 m 

70 rfl 

10 8 

r 

saptd 

saptati 


arbudd 

s m 

so 

10 9 


astd 

aciti 


maharbuda 

9 TO 

90 

io 10 

tslHT 

ndva 

navati 


kharvd 

10 

ioo ^TrT 

10 11 


ddca 

gatd 


nikharva 


The accent sapid and astd is that belonging to these words in all 
accentuated texts; according to the grammarians, they are sdpta and dsta in 
the later language. See below, 483. 

The series of decimal numbers may be carried still further; 
but there are great differences among the different authorities 
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with regard to tlieir names, and there is more or less of discord¬ 
ance even from ayicta on. 

Thus, m the TS., we find, ayvta , myfita , prayuta , drhuda , nyhrbuda , 
samudrd , mddhya, anta , parardhd, K. reverses the order of niydta and 
praydta , and inserts badva after nyarbuda .reading nyarludha )* these are 
probably the oldest recorded series. 

In modern time, the only numbers m practical use above ‘thousand’ are 
tafcsa (‘lac’ or lakh’, and koti t‘crore\, and an Indian sum is wont to be 
pointed thus: 128,45,67,890, to signify *123 crores, 45 lakhs, 67 thousands, 
eight hundred and ninety’. 

As to the stem-forms pancan etc., see below, 484. As to the form 
sales instead of sas, see above, 146 end. The stem dva appears m com¬ 
position and derivation also as dva and dvi, catur in composition is accented 
cdtur. The older form of asta is asta : see below, 483. Forms m -gat and 
- gaii for tbe tens are occasionally interchanged. 

The other numbers are expressed by the vaiious composition 
and syntactical combination of those given above. Thus 

476. The odd numbers between the even tens are made 
by prefixing the (accented) unit to the ten to which its value 
is to be added, but with various irregularities. Thus. 
eka m ‘IT becomes eka, but is elsewhere unchanged; 
dva becomes everywhere dvd y but in ‘42’—‘72’ and m ‘92’ it is inter¬ 
changeable with dvi, and m £ S2’ dvi alone is used; 

for tri is substituted its nom. pi. mase. trdyas , but tn itself is also 
allowed m *43’—‘73’ and m ‘93’, and m 83’ tn alone is used, 

sas becomes so in T6’, and makes the initial d of daga lingual (199 b); 
elsewhere its final undergoes the regular conversion (226b) to t or d or n; 
and m ‘96’ the n of navati is assimilated to it (199b); 

asta becomes [asta (483) m ‘18 1 —‘38’, and has either form m the 


succeeding combinations. Thus: 
li ekadaga 31 ekairingat 

fi tkasasti 

Si tkdgiii 

12 dvddaga 

32 dvdtrihgat 

1 dvdsasti 
\dvt sasti 

b2 dvydgiti 

13 trdyodaga 

33 trdyastringat 

i tray ah sasti 
l trfsasti 

83 tryagiti 

14 cdtwdaga 

34 cdtustrmgat 

64 cdtuhsasti 

84 cdturagiti 

15 pdneadaga 

35 pdncatringat 

65 pdneasasti 

85 pdneagiti 

16 so daga 

36 sdttrmgat 

66 satsaUi 

86 sddagiti 

n sapiddaga 

37 saptdtnngat 

67 saptdsasti 

87 saptdgiti 

18 asiddaga 

38 astdtringat 

f astdsasti 

68 1 astdsasti 

88 asidgiti 

19 ndvadaga 

39 ndvatrmgai 

69 navasasti 

89 ndvdgiti. 

The numbers 

£ 21’—‘29’ are made like those for : 3l’—‘39’ 

; the number* 

‘41 —‘49’ ‘5T— 

‘59’, ‘71’—‘79 , and 

‘91’—*99 are made 

like those for 

*61'— 69’. 

Whitney, Grammar. 


li 
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The foims made with dva and tray as are more usual than those with 
dvi and tn , which are hardly to be quoted from the older literature (V and 
Br.). The forms made with asta (instead of asta) are alone found m the 
older literature (483), and are usual m the later. 

477. The above are the normal expressions for the odd 
numbers. But equivalent substitutes for them are also variously 
made. Thus 

a* By use of the adjectives una, ‘deficient’, and adhika , ‘redundant', 
in composition with lesser numbers which are to he subtracted or added, and 
either independently qualifying or (more usually) in composition with larger 
numbers which are to be increased or diminished by the others: thus, tryuna - 
sasti, ‘sixty deficient by three’ (i. e. ‘57’); astddhikanavati , ‘ninety increased 
by eight’ (i. e. ‘98’); ekddhikarh gatam, ‘a hundred increased by one’ (i. e. 
‘101’); panconam gatam , ‘100 less 5’ (l. e ‘95’). For the nines, especially, 
such substitutes as ekonavmgati, ‘20 less 1’, or ‘19’, are not uncommon, 
and later the eka, ‘1’, is left off, and unavingati etc. have the same value 

b. A case-form of eka, ‘one’, is connected by nd , ‘not’, with a larger 
number from which one is to be deducted* thus, ekayd nd tnhgdt (QB. 
PB. KB.), ‘not thirty by one’ (i. e. ‘29’); ekasman nd pancdgdt (m ordinal), 
‘49’ (TS ), ekasydi (abl. fern.: 366 3) nd pancdgdt , ‘49’ (TS.), most often, 
ekan (i. e ekdt, irregular abl. for ekasmat) nd vingati, ‘19’; dkdn nd gatam , 
‘99’. This last form is admitted also m the later language the others are 
found in the Brahmanas. 

c. Instances of multiplication by a prefixed number are occasionally met 
with thus, tnsaptd, ‘thrice seven’; tnnavd , ‘thrice nine’; tndagd , ‘thrice ten’. 

d. Of course, the numbers to be added together may be expressed by 
independent words, with connecting ‘and thus, ndva ca navatig ca : or ndva 
navatim ca, ‘ninety and nine’, dvdu ca vmgatig ca, ‘two and twenty’ But 
the connective is also (at least, m the older language) not seldom omitted 
thus, navatir ndva , ‘99’, tnhgdtam trin, ‘33’. agltir astdu, *88\ 

478. The same methods are also variously used for forming 
the odd numbers above 100. Thus. 

a. The added number is prefixed to the other, and takes the accent, 
for example, ekagatam, ‘101"', astdgatam , ‘108"; tnhgdchatam, T30'; asta- 
vingatigatam, ‘148 J ; cdtuhsahasram (KV.. unless the accent is wrong), ‘1004’. 

b. Or, the number to be added is compounded with adhika, ‘redundant’, 
and the compound is either made to qualify the other number or is further 
compounded with it. thus, pancddhikam gatam or pancddhikagatam , ‘105’. 

Of course, una , ‘deficient’ (as also other words equivalent to una or 
adhika ), may be used in the same way thus, panconam gatam, ‘95’. 

c. Syntactical combinations are made at convenience. for example, ddga 
gatdrh ca, ‘110’, gatam ekarh ca, ‘101’. 

479. Another usual method (beginning in the Brahmanas) 
of forming the odd numbers above 100 is to qualify the larger 
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number by an adjective derived from tbe smaller, and identical 
with tbe briefer ordinal (below, 487) thus, dvddacdm gatdm , 
‘112’ (lit’ly, ‘a hundred of a 12-sort, or characterised by 12’j, 
catugcatvdrihgdm gatdm , ‘ 124’; satsastdm catdm, ‘166’. 

480. To multiply one number by another, among the higher 
or the lower denominations, the simplest and least ambiguous 
method is to make of the multiplied number a dual or plural, 
qualified by the other as any ordinary noun would be; and this 
method is a common one in all ages of the language Fox ex¬ 
ample : pdhca pahcagdtas, five fifties ('250'), ndva navatdyas, ‘nine 
nineties’ (‘81 O’); acitilhis tisrbhis, ‘with three eighties’ (‘240’), 
pdhca gatani, ‘five hundreds’, trini sahdsrani \ ‘three thousands’; 
sastwi sahdsrani , ‘60,000’, daca ca sahasrdny astdu ca gatani, 
‘10,800’. and, combined with addition, trini catani trdyastrihcatam 
ca, ‘333’, sahasre dve panconam gatam era ca, ‘2095’. 

By a peculiar and wholly illogical construction, such a combination as 
trim sastiQatam, which ought to signify ‘480’ (3x100 + 60), is frequently 
used m the Brahmanas to mean c 360’ (3x100 + 60); so also due catustnfiQe 
Qate, £ 234’ (not ‘268’), and other like cases. 

481. But the two factors, multiplier and multiplied, are 
also, and in later usage more generally, combined into a com¬ 
pound (accented on the final), and this is then treated as an 
adjective, qualifying the numbered noun; or else its neuter or 
feminine (in 7) singular is used substantively: thus, dagagaths, 
‘1000’, satgatdih paddtibhih (MBh.), ‘with 600 foot-soldiers’; 
trayastrihgat trigatah satsahasrah (AY.), ‘6333’; dvigatdm or dvicati, 
‘200’; astadagagatl, ‘1800’. 

In the usual absence of accentuation, there arises sometimes a question 
as to how a compound number shall be understood whether astacatam for 
example, is astdgatam , ‘108’, or astacatdm, ‘800’, and the like. 

482. Inflection. The inflection of the cardinal nu¬ 
merals is in many respects irregular. Gender is distinguish¬ 
ed only by the first four. 

a. Eka , ‘1’, is declined after the manner of a pronominal 
adjective (like sdrva , below, 524); its plural is used in the 
sense of ‘some, certain ones’. Its dual does not occur. 

Occasional forms of the ordinary declension are met with: 
thus, eke (loc. sing.), Skat, 

In the late literature, eka is used in the sense of ‘a certain’, 
or even sometimes almost of ‘a’, as an indefinite article. Thus, 
eko vydghrah (H.), ‘a certain tiger’; ekasmtn dine , 'on a certain 
day’; haste dandam ekam dddya (H.), ‘taking a stick in his hand’. 

11* 
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b. Dva, ‘2’, is dual only, and is entirely regular thus, 
jST.A. V. dvdu (V. dva), m., dve , f. n. , I. D.Ab. dv&bhydm; 
G. L. dvayos. 

e. Tri, ‘3’, is in masc. and neut nearly regular, like an 
ordinary stem in i; but their genitive is as if from tray a (only 
in the later language : the regular trimm occurs once in RV.). 
For the feminine it has the peculiar stem tisr, which is inflected 
in general like an r-stem, but the nom. and accus. are alike, 
and show no strengthening of the r; and the r is not prolonged 
in the gen, (excepting in the Veda). Thus . 



m. n. 

r. 

N. 

trdyas trim 

tisrds 

A 

trin trim 

Usr:d3 

I. 

tnbMs 

hsrbhis 

D. Ab. 

tnbhyds 

tisrbhyas 

G. 

traydnam 

tisrnam 

L. 

tnsti 

tisrsu. 


The Veda has the abbreviated neut. nom. and accus. tri. The accent¬ 
uation tisrbMs, tisrbhyds , tisfndm, and tisrsti is said to be also allowed m 
the later language 

The stem tisr occurs in composition m tisrdhanvd (Br ), ‘a bow along 
with three arrows 7 . 

d. Catur, 4 4’, has catvUr (the more original form) in the 
strong cases; in the fern, it substitutes the stem catasr, apparently 
akin with tisr, and inflected like it (but with anomalous change 
of accent, like that in the higher numbers: see below, 483). 
Thus: 



m. n. 

i. 

N. 

catvdras catvdn 

rdtasras 

A. 

caturas catvdri 

cdtasras 

I. 

catdrblus 

catasr bins 

D Ab. 

catdrbhyas 

catasrbhyas 

G. 

caturndm 

catasrndm 

L 

catdrm 

catasr su. 


The use of n before dm of the gen. masc. and neut. after a final con¬ 
sonant of the stem is (as m sas: below, 483) a striking irregularity The 
more regular gen, fern, catasfndm also sometimes occurs In the later 
language, the accentuation of the final syllable instead of the penult is allow¬ 
ed m inst., dat -abl,, and loc. 

483. The numbers from ‘5’ to '19’ have no distinction of 
gender, nor any generic character. They are inflected, somewhat 
irregularly, as plurals, save in the nom.-acc., where they have 
no proper plural form, but show the bare stem instead. Of sas 
(as of catur), ndm is the gen. ending, with mutual assimilation 
(198 b) of stem-final and initial of the termination. Astd (as 
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accented in the older language) has an alternative fuller form, 
astu , which is almost exclusively used in the older literature 
(V. and Br.), both in inflection and in composition (but some 
compounds with asta are found as early as the AY.); its nom.- 
acc. is astd (usual later: found in BY. once, and in AY,], or 
astu (BY.), or astau (most usual in BY. also in AY., Br., 
and later). 

The accent is in many respects peculiar. In all the accented texts, the 
stress of voice lies on the penult before the endings bhis, bhyas, and su, 
from the stems in a. whatever be the accent of the stem thus, pancdbhis 
from pdnca , navdbhyas from ndva, dagdsu from ddga, navadagdbhs from 
ndvadaga, ekadagdbhyas from ekadaga, dvadagdsu from dvadaga; according to 
the grammarians, either the penult or the final is accented in these forms 
in the later language. In the gen pi., the accent is on the ending (as in 
that of i, u, and r-stems). The cases of sas, and those made from the stem- 
form asta, have the accent throughout upon the ending. 

Examples of tbe inflection of these words are as follows: 


N. A. 

pdnca 

sat 

as tad 

astd 

I 

pancdbhis 

sadbhCs 

astdbhfs 

astdbhis 

D. Ab. 

pancdbhyas 

sadbhyds 

astabhyds 

astdbhyas 

G. 

pancdnam 

sannam 

astancim 

L 

pancdsu 

satsti 

astdsu 

astdsu 


Saptd (m the later language sdpta, as dsta for astd ) and ndva and daga, 
with the compounds of ddga (TB —*19’;, are declined like pdnca . and with 
the same shift of accent (or with alternative shift to the endings, as pointed 
out above) 

484. The Hindu grammarians give to the stems for £ 5’ and l T —49’ a 
final n: thus, pancan , saptan , astan, navan , dagan , and ekadagan etc. This, 
however, has nothing to do with the demonstrably original final nasal of U T, 
£ 9’, and ‘10’ (compare septem, novem, decern, seven , nine, ten ); it is only 
owing to the fact that, starting from such a stem-form, their inflection is 
made to assume a more regular aspect, the nom.-acc. having the form of a 
nent. sing m an, and the instr., dat.-abl., and loc. that of a nent. or masc. 
pi. m an • compare nama . namabhis, namabhyas, namasu — the gen. alone 
being like that, rather, of a a-stem compare dagandm with indrdndm and 
nfimndm or atmdndm. No trace whatever of a final n is found anywhere m 
the language, m inflection or derivation or composition, from any of these 
words. 

485. The tens, vincati and trincdt etc., with their compounds, 
are declined regularly, as feminine stems of the same endings, 
and in all numbers. 

Catd and sahdsra are declined regularly, as neuter (or, rarely, 
in the later language, as masculine) stems of the same final, in 
all numbers. 
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The like is true of the higher numbers — which have, in¬ 
deed, no proper numeral character, but are ordinary nouns. 

486. Construction. As regaids their construction with 
the nouns enumerated by them 

a. The words for ‘1’ to ‘19’ aie used adjectively, agreeing 
in case, and, if they distinguish gender, in gender also, with 
the nouns, thus, dcicdb/iir virdih, ‘with ten heroes’, ye clevct divy 
ekadaca sthd (AY.), ‘what eleven gods of you are in heaven’, 
pancdsu jdnesu, ‘among the five tribes’, catasfbhir girbhih , ‘with 
four songs’. 

b. The numerals above ‘IQ’ are construed usually as nouns, 
either taking the numbered noun as a dependent genitive, or 
standing in the singular in apposition with it * thus, catam ddsih 
or catam clasmam , ‘a hundred slaves’ or ‘a hundred of slaves’; 
vincatyk Mribhis , ‘with twenty bays’, sastyam cardtsu^ ‘in 60 au¬ 
tumns’, catena pttcaih , ‘with a hundred fetters’, qatdm sa/idsram 
ayutam nydrbudam jaghana cakro cldsyundm (AY.), ‘the mighty 
[Indra] slew a hundred, a thousand, a myriad, a hundred mil¬ 
lion, of demons’. 

Occasionally they are put in the plural, as if used more 
adjectively: thus, pancdcadbhir vdndih , ‘with fifty arrows’. 

c. In the older language, the numerals for ‘5’ and upward 
are sometimes used in the nom.-acc. form (or as if indeclinably) 
with other cases also . thus, pdnca krstisu, ‘among the five races’; 
sapid rsmam, ‘of seven bards’; sahdsram fsibhih, ‘with a thousand 
bards’, catdm purbhih , ‘with a hundred strongholds’. 

487. Ordinals. Of the classes of derivative words 
coining from the original or cardinal numerals, the ordin¬ 
als are by far the most important; and the mode of their 
formation may best be explained here. 

Some of the first ordinals are irregularly made 1 thus, 

eka , ‘T, forms no ordinal, instead is used prathamd (i. e. 
pra-tama , ‘foremost’); ddi is rare in the Brahmanas, and ddya 
even in the Sutras; 

from dvd, ‘2’, and tri, ‘3’, come dvitiya and trtiya (second¬ 
arily, through dvka and abbreviated trita ); 

catur , ‘4’, ‘6’, and sapid , ‘7’, take the ending tha : 

thus, caiurthd, sasthd } saptdtha; but for ‘fourth’ are used also 
tuAya and turya, and saptdtha belongs to the older language 
only, pancatha, for ‘fifth’, is excessively rare, 

the numerals for ‘5’ and ‘7’ usually, and for ‘8’, ‘9’, ‘10’, 
add ma > forming pancamd } saptamd , astamd , navamd, daccimd; 
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for ‘1 Itli 1 to 4 19th 1 , tlie forms are ekddacd , chadded , and 
so on (the same with the cardinals, except change of accent), 

for the tens and intervening odd numbers from '20' onward, 
the ordinal has a double form — one made by adding the full 
(superlative) ending tcvmd to the cardinal. thus, vmcatitamd, 
irihcattamd , acititamd , etc , the other, shorter, in a, with abbre¬ 
viation of the cardinal thus, vinca 7 "20th 1 ; tnhcd , 4 3 0th’, ca- 
tvarincd , ‘40th\ pancdcd , ‘50th 1 , sastd, ‘60th’, saptatd , '70th’, 
acfitd, ‘80th’, navatd , 90th’; and so likewise ekavihcd, ‘21st’, 

catustrincd , ‘34th’, astdcatvcmhcd , ‘45th 1 ; dvapancctcd , 4 5 2d’, 

ekasastd , ‘61st’, and ekdnnavincd and Tmavihgd and ekonavmcd , 
‘19th’, — and so on. Of these two forms, the latter and briefer 
is by far the more common, the other being not quotable from 
the Yeda, and extremely rarely from the Brahmanas. From ‘50th’ 
on, the briefer form is allowed by the grammarians only to the 
odd numbers, made up of tens and units, but it is sometimes 
met with, even in the later language, from the simple ten. 

Of the higher numbers, catd and sahdsra form catatamd and 
sahasratamd; but their compounds have also the simpler form* 
thus, ekacatd, ‘ 101 st’. 

Of the ordinals, prathamd (and ddya i, dvitiya , trtiya , and 
iurlya (with turya) form their feminine in d; all the rest make 
it in i. 

488. The ordinals, as m other languages, have other than ordinal offices 
to fill; and m Sanskrit especially they are general adjectives to the cardinals, 
with a considerable variety of meanings, as fractionals, as signifying Composed 
of so many parts’ or ‘so-many-£old’, or ‘containing so many’, or (as was seen 
above, 479) ‘having so many added’. 

In a fractional sense, the grammarians direct that their accent be 
shifted to the first syllable: thus, dvitiya, ‘half’, trtiya, ‘third part’, cdturtha, 
‘quarter’, and so on. But in accented texts only trtiya , ‘third’, and tiiriya , 
‘quarter’, are found so treated; for ‘half occurs only ardhd ; and caturthd , 
pancamd, and so on, are accented as in their ordinal use. 

489. Other numeral derivatives — thus, 

multiplicative adverbs, as dvis, iris, catus, ‘twice 1 , thrice’, 
‘four times’, 

adverbs with the suffixes dhd and gas for example, ekadha, 
‘in oneway’, catadha, ‘in a hundred ways’; ekacas , ‘one by one’, 
eatagds , ‘by hundreds’; 

collectives, as dvitaya or dvayd , 4 a pair’, ddcataya or dacat y 
‘a decade’ — 

belong rather to the dictionary, or to the chapter of derivation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PRONOUNS. 

490. The pronouns differ from the great mass of nouns 
and adjectives chiefly in that they come by derivation from 
another and a very limited set of roots, the so-called ‘pro¬ 
nominal 5 or ‘demonstrative 5 roots. But they have also many 
and marked peculiarities of inflection — some of which, 
however, find analogies also in a few adjectives; and such 
adjectives will accordingly be described at the end of this 
chapter. 


Personal^ Pronouns. 


491. The pronouns of the first and second persons are 
the most irregular and peculiar of all, being made up of 
fragments coming from various roots and combinations of 
roots. They have no distinction of gender. 

Their inflection in the later language is as follows: 


Singular 



1st pers. 

2d pers. 

N. 


% 


ahdni 

team 

A. 

*tft* m 

•v 


mam, md 

f x 

ivam, tvd 

I. 

wn 

wn 


m&ya 

tvdya 

D. 




m&hyarn, me 

txibhyam, te 

A b. 


^TrT 


mdt 

*\ 

tvdt 
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G 

*pt. ^ 

rR, U 


mama , me 

tdva, te 


r*v 


L 

mi 

mu 


mdy\ 

tv&yi 

Dual 



n.a v. 


nsrra 

o f -s. 


avcim 

yuvam 

I. D. Ab. 




avkbliyam 

yutabhyam 

G.L. 


umau 

o % 


aidyos 

yuvdyos 

andA.D G. #T 

STFf 





nan 

'cam 

Plural 



N, 


tim 

s\ \ 


vaydm 

yuyam 

A. 

m 

mms, 

o *s 


asman , nas 

yimn'an, vas 

I. 


ITOTTPiU 


asm&bhis 

o f % 

yusmahhis 

D. 


O *\ 


asmdbhyam, nas 

yusmdbhyam, vas 

Ab. 


umn 

O \ 


asmdt 

yusmat 

G. 




asmalam , nas 

yusmhkam t vas 

L. 

strut? 

t ° 

EFRTTT 

o o 


asmasu 

yusmasu 


The briefer second forms for aceus., dat , and gen., in all 
numbers, are accentless; and hence they are not allowed to 
stand at the beginning of a sentence, or elsewhere where any 
emphasis is laid. 

The ablative mat is accentless m one or two AV, passages (xi, 4.26; 
xii 3.46). 

492, Forms of the older language. All the forms 
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given above axe found also in the older language ; which, how¬ 
ever, has also others that afterward disappear from use. 

Thus, the Veda (RV.) has a few times the instr. sing tvd (like manlsd 
for mariisaya ), further, the loc. sing. tvs, the dat pi. (less often loc.) asme, 
and the loc. pi. yusme • the final e of these forms is uncombmable (or 
pragrhya: 138 b) The datives in bhyam are m RV. not seldom to be read 
as if in Iliya, with loss of the final nasal, asmdkam and yusmakam suffer 
the same loss only m a rare instance or two. The usual resolutions of 
semivowel to vowel are made, and are especially frequent m the forms of 
the second person (tudm for team, etc). 

Rut the duals, above all, wear a very different aspect earlier. In Veda 
and Erahmana, the nominatives are dvdm and yuvdm, and only the accusa¬ 
tives dvdm and yuvdm (but m RV. the dual forms of 1st pers. chance not 
to occur, unless m wefonp], once, for dvdm) ; the instr. in RV. is either 
yuvdbhydm (not elsewhere found) ox yuvabhyam, an abl. yuvdt appears once 
m RV., and dvdt twice in TS.; the gen.-loc is in RV. (only) yuvds instead 
of yuvdyos. Thus we have here a distinction (elsewhere unknown) of five 
different dual cases by endings, in part accordant with those of the other 
two numbers. 

493. Peculiar endings. The ending am, appearing in the nom. 
sing, and pi. (and Vedic du.) of these pronouns, will be found often, though 
only in sing., among the other pronouns. The bhyam (or hyam) of dat. sing 
and pi. is met with only here, its relationship with the bhyam , bhyas , bins 
of the ordinary declension is palpable The t (or d) of the abl., though here 
preceded by a short vowel, is doubtless the same with that of the a-declension 
of nouns and adjectives. That the nom., dat., and abl. endings should be 
the same in sing, and pi. (and in part m the earlier du. also), only the stem 
to which they are added being different, is unparalleled elsewhere in the 
language The element sma appearing in the plural forms will be found 
frequent in the inflection of the singular m other pronominal words: m fact, 
the compound stem asma which underlies the plural of aham seems to be 
the same that furnishes part of the singular forms of ayam (501), and its 
value of ‘we’ to be a specialisation of the meaning ‘these persons’. The 
genitives singular, mdma and tdva, have no analogies elsewhere; the deri¬ 
vation from them of the adjectives mdmaka and tdvaka (below, 510) suggests 
the possibility of their being themselves stereotyped stems. The gen pi , 
asmdkam and yusmakam, are certainly of this character; namely, neuter sing, 
case-forms of the adjective stems asmdka and yusmdka , other cases of which 
are found m the Veda. 

494. Stem-forms. To the Hindu grammarians, the 
stems of the personal pronouns are mad and asmad , and tvad 
and yusmad , because these are forms used to a certain extent, 
and allowed to be indefinitely used, in derivation and compo¬ 
sition (like tad , had, etc.; see below, under the other pronouns). 
Words are thus formed from them even in the older language 
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— namely, mdtkrta, mcitsalhi , asmdtsalhi\ teddyoni , mattds [AY.,, 
tvdtpitr (TS.), yuvdddevatya (QB ), but much more numeious are 
those that show the proper stem in a , or with the a lengthened 
to a thus, mavant , asmatra, asmadruk, etc.; tvadatta , tvdnid, 
tvavasu, tva/iata , etc., yusmadatta , yusmSsita , etc., yuv&dkita , 
yuvadatta , yuvamto , etc. And the later language also has a few 
words made in the same way, as mcldrc. 

The Yedas have ceTtam more irregular combinations, with complete 
forms. thus, tvamhdma, mampapya , mamasatyd, asmehiti, ahampurvd , aham- 
uttard, ahamyuj dhamsana . 

From the stems of the grammarians come also the deriv¬ 
ative adjectives madiya, tvachya , asmadlya, yusmadlya, having a 
possessive value • see below, 516. 

For 5m and svayam , see below, 513. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

495. The simplest demonstrative, cT which answers 
also the purpose of a personal pronoun of the third person, 
may he taken as model of a mode of declension usual in 
so many pronouns and pronominal adjectives that it is fairly 
to he called the general pronominal declension. 

But this loot has also the special irregularity that in the 
nom. sing. masc. and fern, it has sds (for whose peculiar euphonic 
treatment see 176 a) and sit, instead of tds and til (compare Gr. 
o, 7], to, and Goth, sa, so, thata\ Thus 

Singular * 

m. n. 

N. cTrT 

-S. 

sds tat 

A. rFT rfrT 

"s -v 

tdm tat 

I. 

tena 

D. cTR 

tdsmdi 

Ah. rTPTIrT 

_ 

tdsmat 


sa 

turn 

rTOT 

tdya 

cm 

tdsydi 

mmi 

tdsyas 
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G. rTFtT 

hhTTh 

tdsya 

.r> 

tdsyas 

l . 

rlWFf^ 

tdsvnin 

tdsydm 

Dual. 


N. A. V. tr u 

—N 

FT 

tdu te 

te 

I. D Ab. FTFTTR^ 


tkbhydm 

tkbhyam 

g. l. rratq; 


tdyos 

tdyos 

Plural: 


N. <FT HTR 

rnrr^ 

te thni 

tas 

A HTR 

rUU 

*\ 

tkn thni 

ths 

i. 


tdis 

thlhis 

d. Ab. 

cIF 

tebhyas 

thbhyas 

•s. 


G riw 


tesdm 

iasam 

-N 

* 

L. cPJ 

rrm 

tesu 

thsu 


The Vedas show no other irregularities of inflection than those which 
belong to all stems in a and a • namely, tend sometimes; usually ta for tail, 
du.; often td for tarn, pi. neut ; usually tebhis for tats , mstr. pi.; and the 
ordinary resolutions. The RV. has one more case-form from the root sa, 
namely s&smin (occurring nearly half as often as t&smin). 

490. The peculiarities of the general pronominal declension, 
it will be noticed, are these • 

In the singular, the use of t (properly d) as ending of nom.-acc. neut. , 
the combination with the root of another element sma m masc. and neut. 
dat , abl., and loc , and of sy in fern, dat., abl-gen., and loc.; and the 
masc. and neut. loc. ending in, which is restricted to this declension (except 
in the anomalous yddfprmn, RV., once). 

The dual is precisely that of noun-stems in a and a 
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In the plural, the irregularities are limited to te for tds in nom. masc., 
and the insertion of s instead of n before am of the gen., the stem-final 
being treated before it m the same manner as before su of the loo 

497. The stem of this pronoun is by the grammarians given 
as tad; and from that form come, in fact, the derivative ad¬ 
jective tadiya , with tatted , tadvat, tanmaya; and numerous com¬ 
pounds, such as tacchila, tajjna, tatkara , tadanantara , tamidtra , 
etc. These compounds are not rare even in the Yeda * so tddanna , 
tadvid, tadvacdy etc. But derivatives from the true root ta are 
also many: especially adverbs, as tdtas, tcitra , tdthd, tadh , the 
adjectives tavant and tdti; and the compound tddrc etc. 

498. Though the demonstrative root ta is prevailingly of 

the third person, it is also freely used, both in the earlier 

language and in the later, as qualifying the pronouns of the 
first and second person, giving emphasis to them, thus, so ‘ ham , 
‘this T, or T here’, sd tv dm, ‘thou there’, te tayam, ‘we here’; 
and so on 

499. Two other demonstrative stems appear to contain ta 

as an element, and both, like the simple ta , substitute sa in 

the nom. sing. masc. and fern. 

a. The one, tyd , is tolerably common (although only a 

third of its possible forms occur] in BY., but rare in AY., and 
almost unknown later. its nom. sing , in the three genders, is 
si/ds , syu, tydt , and it makes the accusatives tydm, tyam , tydt, 
and goes on through the remaining cases in the same manner 
as ta. It has in BY. the instr. fern, tyk (for tydyd). 

b. The other is the usual demonstrative of nearer position, 
‘this here 1 , and is in frequent use through all periods of the 
language. It prefixes e to the simple root, forming the nomin¬ 
atives esds, esh , etdt — and so on through the whole inflection 

The stem tya has neither compounds nor derivatives. But 
from eta are formed both, in the same manner as from the 
simple ta, only much less numerous: thus, etaddh (QB.l, etad- 
art/ia, etc., from the so-called stem etat; and etddfc and etavant 
from eta. 

500. There is a defective pronominal stem, ena, which is 
accentless, and hence used only in situations wdiere no emphasis 
falls upon it. It does not occur elsewhere than in the accusa¬ 
tive of all numbers, the instr. sing., and the gen.-loc. dual: 
thus, 

m. n. i. 

Sing. A. enam enat enam 

I. enena enayd 
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Du A enau ene ene 

G. L. enayos enayos 

PI A enan enam ends 

The RV. has enos instead of enayos , and m one or two instances accents 
a form: thus, enam , enas(7). 

This stem forms neither derivatives nor compounds. 

501. Two other demonstrative declensions are so irreg¬ 
ularly made up that they have to be given in full. The 
one, ay dm etc., is used as a more indefinite demon¬ 

strative, ‘this’ or ‘that 5 ; the other, ETHT asaii etc., signifies 
especially the remoter relation, ‘yon 5 or ‘yonder 5 . 

They are as follows: 

Singular 



m. n. 

f 

m. n. 

f. 

N. 



ETUT 3EJ^ 

fe>v 

STHT 


aydm iddm 

iydm 

asaii adds 

asdu 

A. 



WSf 

O N v 

WFi 


imam iddm 

imam 

amum adds 

amum 

I 


5RTTT 

5FFTT 

o 

WI 

o 


cinena 

a?idya 

amuna 

amuya 


... fci 



O 

D 

wq 

O 


asmai 

asydi 

amusmdi 

amusyai 

Ab. 


STRUTT 

V^T^TTrl „ 




, ^ 

O -S.4 

O *S. 


asmat 

asyas 

amusmat 

amusyas 

G. 

EtHT 

r ^ 

o 

•o *s. 


asyd 

asyas 

amihya 

amusyas 

L. 

snwr 

?IHJW 





asyam 

o 

v5 *s 


asndn 

Dual 

amusmin 

amusyam 


N A. ^7 


$ 

W\ 

*> 

imau 

■ ime 

ime 

amu 

I D Ab. 



grpqTFT 

cy *\ 


abliyhm 


amubhyam 

G L. 

*RUIH 


mnm 




o -S. 


andyos 


amuyos 
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Plural: 


N. 

f 

pH 

pFf % 

5HT ERH 

5PH 


ime 

imani 

imUs 

ami amuni 

amhs 

A. 

pp pH 

pH 

EPH ERH 

c-f. 

ETCH 


iman imcmi 

imas 

aniun amuni 

amus 

I. 

ebhis 

mm 

ah 7ns 

Epfipp 

amlbJds 

ERHR 

e> 

amubhis 

D Ah 

pvu 

ebhyds 

sm-TFT 

abliyds 

anobhyas 

wvm 

amubhyas 

0. 

PH 

wm 
_ , ^ 

mrm 

f _ ^ 

WFm 

<=> -s. 


esam 

asam 

amlsam 

amusdm 

L 


o 




esu 

asic 

amisu 

amusu 


The same forms are used in the older language, without variation, except 
that imd occurs for imau and imdm „ and amil for amUm , amuyd when used 
adverbially is accented on the final, amuyd , asdu (with accent, of course, on 
the first, dsdu) is used also as vocative 

502. The former of these two pronouns, aydm etc , plainly shows itself 
to be pieced together from a number of defective stems. The majority of 
forms come from the root a, with which, as m the ordinary pronominal de¬ 
clension, sma (f. sy) is combined in the singular. All these forms from a 
have the peculiarity that m their substantive use they are either accented, 
as in the paradigm, or accentless (like ena and the second forms from ahdm 
and tvdm). The remaining forms are always accented. From and come, with 
entire regularity, cmdna, andyd , andyos. The strong cases m dual and plural, 
and in part m singular, come not less regularly from a stem imd. And 
aydm , iydm, iddm are evidently to be referred to a simple root i (iddm being 
apparently a double form* id, like tad etc., with ending am 1 . 

The Veda has from the root a also the instrumentals ena and ayd (used 
m general adverbially), and the gen. loc. du. ayds; from ima , imdsya occurs 
once in RV. The RV. has in a small number of instances the irregular 
accentuation dsmdi, dsya, dbhis . 

In analogy with, the other pronouns, iddm is by the gram¬ 
marians regarded as representative stem of this pronominal de¬ 
clension; and it is actually found so treated in a very small 
number of compounds [idammaya and iddmrupa are of Brahmana 
age). /As regards the actual stems, ana furnishes nothing further; 
from ima comes only the adverb imatha (RV., once); but a and 
% furnish a number of derivatives, mostly adverbial: thus, for 
example, atas, dtra , atha; Has, id (Vedic particle), idd, ihd , i tar a , 
im (Vedic particle), idfg, perhaps evd and evdm 7 and others. 
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503. The other pronoun, asau etc., has amu for its leading stem, which 
m the singular takes in combination, like the a-stems, the element sma 
{f. sy) t and which shifts to arm m part of the masc. and neut. plural. In 
part, too, like an adjective w-stem, it lengthens its final in the feminine. 
The gen. sing, amtisya is the only example in the language of the ending 
sya added to any other than an a-stem. The nom. pi. arm is unique m 
form; its t is (like that of a dual) pragrhya, or exempt from combination 
with a following vowel (138 b) Asau and adds are also without analogies as 
regards their endings. 

Tlie grammarians, as usual, treat adds as representative 
stem of the declension, and it is found in this character in an 
extremely small number of words, as adomula , adomdya is of 
Brahmana age. The CB. has also asaunhman. But most of 
the derivatives, as of the cases, come from amu: thus, amutas, 
amutra , amuthd , amtirhi , amuvdt , amuka. 

In the older language occurs the root tva (accentless), meaning ‘one, 
many a one’, it is oftenest found repeated, as £ one’ and Another’. It follows 
the ordinary pronominal declension. 

Fragments of another demonstrative root or two are met with thus, 
dmas , *he’, occurs m a formula in AY. and in Brahmanas etc ; avds as 
gen.-loc. dual is found in BY., the particle u points to a root u . 


Interrogative Pronoun. 

504. The characteristic part of the interrogative pro¬ 
nominal root is h; it has the three forms SR ha, hi, 
3R hu: but the whole declensional inflection is from SR ha* 

•o 7 

excepting the nom.-acc. sing, neut., which is from f?R hi, 
and has the anomalous form TTO^ him (not elsewhere known 
in the language from a neuter e-stem). The nom. and 
accus. sing., then, are as follows: 



m. 

n. 

f. 

N. 

TO 

few 

3FU 


kds 

kim 

kd 

A. 

TO^ 

few^ 



kdm 

Mm 

kdm 


and the rest of the declension is precisely like that of cT 
ta (above, 495). 

The Yeda has its usual variations, kd and kibhis for kdm and hats. It 
also has, along with Mm, the pronominally regular neuter kdd; and kdm 
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'or Jcam) is a frequent particle. The masc form hs , corresponding to Itm, 
occurs as a stereotyped case in the combinations ndkis and mdkis. 

505. The grammarians treat Mm as representative stem ox 
the interrogative pronoun , and it is in fact so used in a not 
large number of words, of which a few — kimmdya, Mmkard , 
hmkdmya, Mmdevata, and the peculiar kimyu — go back even 
to the Yeda and Brahmana. In closer analogy with the other 
pronouns, the form kad, a couple of times in the Veda (, katpayd , 
kddartha ), and not infrequently later, is found as first member of 
compounds. Then, from the real roots la, ki , la are made 
many derivatives; and from ki and hi, especially the latter, many 
compounds* thus, kdti, katha, Jcathdm, kada, katard, katamd, kdrln , 
kiyant, kidfg; kutas, kutra , Mika, kvd, kucard , kukarman , lu- 
mantrin , etc. 

506. Various forms of this pronoun, as lad , Mm, and ku 
and, rarely, kd„ at the beginning of compounds, have passed 

from an inteirogative meaning, through an exclamatory, to the 
value of prefixes signifying an unusual quality — either some¬ 
thing admirable, or, oftener, something contemptible. This use 
begins in the Veda, hut becomes much more common in later time. 

507. The interrogative pronoun, as in other languages, 
turns readily in its independent use also to an exclamatory 
meaning. Moreover, it is by various added particles converted 
to an indefinite meaning thus, by cct, cand, cit > dpi, vd, either 
alone or with the relative ya (below, 511 ) prefixed, thus, lag 
gand, 1 any one’, nd 16 \pi , mot any one’; yhni khni cit, ‘what¬ 
soever’. Occasionally, the interrogative by itself acquires a simi¬ 
lar value. 


Relative Pronoun. 

508. The root of the relative pronoun is U ya, which 
from the earliest period of the language has lost all trace 
of the demonstrative meaning originally (doubtless) belonging 
to it, and is used as relative only. 


509. It is inflected with entire regularity according to 
the usual pronominal declension: thus, 



Singular. 



Dual. 


Plural. 


m. 

n. 

f. 

m. 

n. f. 

m. 

n. 

f. 

n. nw 

m 

m 



n 

OTH 


yds 

yat 

yh 

m 

n n 

ye 

yUni 

yas 

A. 


HFT 

ydu 

ye ye 

<TR 



ydm 

y&t 

f ^ 

yam 



yUn 

yZini 

yU& 

Whitney, 

Grammar. 
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urn 




yena 

ydyd 

7 mm \ 

ydis 

yuhhis 

7 m 

im 

yubhyam 


TTP-TJU 

ydsmdi 

ydsyai 


yebhyas 

ytibhyas 

etc. 

etc 

etc 

etc. 

etc. 


The Veda shows its usual variations of these forms yd for ydu and for 
ydm, and yebhis for yafs, yds for ydyos also occurs once; yena , with pro¬ 
longed final, is m RV. twice as common as yena Resolutions occur in 
yabhias , and yesaam and ydsaam. 

510. The use of ydt as representative stem begins very 
early we have yatlama in the Veda, and yatlarin , yaddevatya 
in the Brahmana; later it grows more general From the proper 
root come also a considerable series of derivatives yatas , ydti, 
ydtra 7 ydtha : ydda, yadi, yavant yatard . yatavnd , and the com¬ 
pound yadfe. 

511. The combination of ya with ha to make an indefinite 
pronoun has been noticed above (507). Its own repetition — 
as yad-yat — gives it sometimes a like meaning, won through 
the distributive. 

512. One or two marked peculiarities in the Sanskrit use 
of the relative may be here briefly noticed * 

a, A very decided preference for putting the relative clause before that 
to which it relates, thus, ydh sunvatdh sdkhd t&sma indrdya gayata (RV ), 
‘who is the friend of the soma-presser, to that Indra sing ye’; yam yajndm 
paribhur dsi sa id devesu gachati (RV.), ‘what offering thou protectest, that 
m truth goes to the gods’; ye tnsaptdh panydnti bald tesdrh dadhdtu me 
(AV.), ‘what thrice seven go about, their strength may he assign to me 1 ; 
asau yd adharad grhds tdtra santv ardyydh (AV.), ‘what house is yonder m 
the depth, there let the witches be’; sahd ydn me dsti tena (TB.), ‘along 
with that which is mine’, hansanam vacanarh yat tu tan mam dahati (MBh.), 
‘but what the words of the swans were, that burns me’; sarvasya locanam 
gastram yasya na *sty andha eva sah (H.), ‘who does not possess learning, 
the eye of everything, blind indeed is he’. The other arrangement is com¬ 
paratively unusual. 

b. A frequent conversion of the subject or object of a verb by an added 
relative into a substantive clause: thus, me J mdm prd v pat pduruseyo vadho 
ydh (AV.), ‘may there not reach him a human deadly weapon’ (lit’ly, ‘what 
is such a weapon’), p&n no pahi yad dhanam (AV.), ‘protect of us what 
wealth [there is]’; apamargd 'pa marstu ksetnyarh gapdthaQ ca ydh (AV.), 
‘may the cleansing plant cleanse away the disease and the curse’; puskarena 
hrtam rajyam yac cd 7 nyad vasu kirhcana (MBh.), ‘by Pushkara was taken 
away the kingdom and whatever other property [there was]’. 
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Emphatic Pronoun. 

513. The isolated and uninflected pronominal word 
FTOT] svayarn (from the root sva signifies 4 self, own self. 
By its form it appears to he a nom. sing., and it is often- 
est used as nominative, hut along with words of all persons 
and numbers, and not seldom it represents other cases also, 

Svayam is also used as a stem in composition thus, 
svayamja , svayambhu. But si a itself usually adjective, below, 
516) has the same value in composition . and even its inflected 
forms are (in the older language very rarely) used as reflexive 
pronoun. 


Nouns used pronominafly. 

514. The noun atman , ‘soul’, is widely employed, in the 
singular, as reflexive pronoun of all three persons. 

The adjective bhavant , f. bhavafi , is used (as already pointed 
out. 456) in respectful addiess as substitute for the pronoun of 
the second person. Its construction with the verb is in accord¬ 
ance with its true character, as a w'ord of the third person. 

Pronominal Derivatives. 

515. From pronominal roots and stems, as well as from 
the larger class of roots and from noun-stems, are formed 
by the ordinary suffixes of adjective derivation certain words 
and classes of words, which have thus the character of pro¬ 
nominal adjectives. 

Some of the more important of these may be briefly no¬ 
ticed here. 

516. Possessives. From the representative stems mad 
etc. are formed the adjectives madly a, asmadiya, tvadlya, yusmadlya, 
tadkya, and yadkya, which are used in a possessive sense . 'relat¬ 
ing to me, mine’, and so on. 

Other possessives are mdmaka (also mdmaka , EV.) and tavaM } 
from the genitives mama and tava. 

An analogous derivative from the genitive amusya is dmusydyand (AV. 
etc), ‘descendant of such a one’. 

It was pointed out above :493; that the ''genitives” asmdkam and yu~ 
smdkam are really stereotyped cases of possessive adjectives. 


12 * 
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Corresponding to svaydm (513) is the possessive sva, mean¬ 
ing 'own 1 , as relating to all persons and numbers. The RV 
has once the corresponding simple possessive of the second per¬ 
son, tvd, Thy 1 . 

For the use of sva as reflexive pronoun, see above, 513, end. 

All these words form their feminines m d. 

Other derivatives of a like value have no claim to be mentioned here. 
Put (excepting sva ) the possessives are so rarely used as to make but a 
small figure in the language, which prefers generally to indicate the possessive 
relation by the genitive case of the pronoun itself. 

517. By the suffix vcmt are formed from the pronominal 
roots, with prolongation of their final vowels, the adjectives 
mUvant , tvavani, yusmavant , yuv&vant , tUvant , etkvant , yhvant , mean¬ 
ing 4 of my sort, like me 1 , etc. Of these, however, only the 
last three are in use in the later language, in the sense of 
' tantus 1 and ‘quantus . They are inflected like other adjective 
stems in vant, making their feminines in vciti (452 ff.). 

Words of similar meaning from the roots i and hi are iyctnt 
and kiyant , inflected in the same manner see above, 451. 

518. The pronominal roots show a like prolongation of 
vowel in combination with the root drg , 'see, look’, and its 
derivatives dfca and (quite rarely) drksa thus, mddfg, madrga; 
asmadfca: tmdrc etc.; yusmddrc etc., tcidfg etc.; etddfg , etadfga, 
etadfhsa (VS.); yadfc etc.; tdfc and Mdfc etc. They mean 'of my 
sort, like or resembling me 1 , and the like, and the last five are 
not uncommon, with the sense of ‘tabs’ and i qualis ’. The forms 
in drg are unvaried for gender, those in drga (and drhsa ?) have 
feminines in i. 

519. From ta , ha, ya come tati, 'so many 1 , kdti, 'how 
many?’ ydti , 'as many 1 . They have a quasi-numeral character, 
and are inflected (like the numerals pdnca etc.: above, 483) only 
in the plural, and with the bare stem as nom. and accus.. thus, 
N.A. tdti; I. etc. tdtibhis , tdtihhyas, tdtiriam, tdtisu. 

520. From ya (in V. and Br.) and ha come the compara¬ 
tives and superlatives yatard and yatamd , and hatard and katamd; 
and from i, the comparative itara. For their inflection, see 
below, 523. 

521. Derivatives with the suffix ha, sometimes conveying 
a diminutive or a contemptuous meaning, are made from certain 
of the pronominal roots and stems (and may, according to the 
grammarians, be made from them all): thus, from ta, tahdm, 
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takdt : takas; from sa> sakh , from yakds . from 

A asakdu t from amu } amuka. 

For the numerous and frequently used adverbs formed from pronominal 
roots, see Adverbs (below, chapter XVI ). 

Adjectives declined pronominally. 

522. A number of adjectives — some of them coming 
from pronominal roots, others more or less analogous with 
pronouns in use — are inflected, in part or wholly, accord¬ 
ing to the pronominal declension (like cT ia : 495). Thus: 

523. The comparatives and superlatives from pronominal 
roots — namely, katard and katamd , yatard and yatamd , and tiara, 
also anyd , ‘other 1 , and its comparative anyatard — are declined 
like fa throughout. Their feminine stems are in d. 

But even from these words forms made according to the adjective de¬ 
clension are sporadically met with (e. g itardydm , K ) 

524. Others words are so inflected except in the nom.- 
acc.-voc. sing, neut., where they have the ordinary adjective 
form am , instead of the pronominal at (acl). Such are sdrva, 
£ alT, vicva, ‘all, every 1 , eka , ‘one’. 

These, also, are not without exception, at least in the earlier language 
(e g vfyvdya, vfyvat, RV.; eke loc sing , AV ) 

525. Yet other words follow the same model usually, or 
in some of their significations, or optionally ; but in other senses, 
or without known rule, lapse into the adjective inflection. 

Such are the comparatives and superlatives from prepositional stems: 
ddhara and adhamd, dntara and dntama, dpara and apamd : dvara and avamd , 
Uttar a and uttamd , dpara and upamd. Of these, pronominal forms are de¬ 
cidedly more numerous from the comparatives than from the superlatives. 

Further, the superlatives (without corresponding comparatives) paramd, 
caramd , madhyamd, and also anyatama (whose positive and comparative belong 
to the class first mentioned 523). 

Further, the words para , ‘distant, other’; purva, ‘prior, east’; ddksma , 
‘right, south’; ubhdya (f. ubhdyi or ubhayi ), ‘of both kinds or parties’; and 
the rare sama (gccentless), ‘any or every one’, simd, ‘each, all’, nema , ‘the 
one, half; and the possessive svd. 

526. Occasional forms of the pronominal declension are met with from 
numeral adjectives, e. g. prathamdsyds , trtiyasydm, and from other words 
having an indefinite numeral character* thus, dlpa, ‘few’; ardhd , ‘half, 
kevala , ‘all’; dvttaya, ‘of the two kinds’ — and others. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 


CONJUGATION. 

527. The subject of conjugation or verbal inflection 
involves, as in the other languages of the family, the dis¬ 
tinctions of voice, tense, mode, number, and person. 

Then, besides the simpler or ordinary conjugation of 
a verbal root, there are certain more or less fully developed 
secondary or derivative conjugations. 

528. Voice. There are (as in Greek) two voices, active 
and middle, distinguished by a difference in the personal 
endings. This distinction is a pervading one: there is no 
active personal form which does not have its corresponding 
middle, and vice versa; and it is extended also in part to 
the participles (but not to the infinitive). 

529. An active form is called by the Hindu grammarians 
parasmai paclam , k a word for another’, and a middle form is 
called dtmane padam, ‘a word for one’s self the terms might be 
best paraphrased by Transitive’ and ‘reflexive’. And the distinc¬ 
tion thus expressed is doubtless the original foundation of the 
difference of active and middle forms. in the recorded condition 
of the language, however, the antithesis of transitive and re¬ 
flexive meaning is in no small measure blurred, or even alto¬ 
gether effaced. 

530. Some verbs are conjugated in both voices, others 
in one only; sometimes a part of the tenses are inflected 
only in one voice, others only in the other or in both; of 
a verb usually inflected in one voice sporadic forms of the 
other occur; and sometimes the voice differs according as 
the verb is compounded with certain prepositions. 

531. The middle forms outside the present-system (for 
which there is a special passive inflection: see below, 768), 
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and sometimes also within that system, are liable to he used 
likewise in a passive sense. 

532. Tense. The tenses are as follows: 1. a present, 
with 2. an imperfect, closely related with it in form, having 
a prefixed augment. 3. a perfect, made with reduplication 
(to which in the Veda is added, 4. a so-called plupeifect, 
made from it with prefixed augment); 5. an aorist, of three 
different formations: a. simple; b. reduplicated; c. sibilant, 
0. a future, with 7. a conditional, an augment-tense, stand¬ 
ing to it in the relation of an imperfect to a present; and 
S. a second, a periphrastic, future inot found in the Veda). 

The tenses here distinguished (in accordance with prevailing 
usage 1 as impeifect, perfect, pluperfect, and aorist receive those 
names from their correspondence in mode of formation with tenses 
so called in other languages of the family, especially in Greek, 
and not at all from differences of time designated by them In 
no period of the Sanskrit language is theie any expression of 
imperfect or pluperfect time — nor of perfect time, except in 
the older language, where the "aorist" has this value , later, im¬ 
perfect, perfect, and aorist (of raie use) are so many undiscrim¬ 
inated past tenses or preterits see below, under the different 
tenses. 

* 

533. Mode. In respect to mode, the difference be¬ 
tween the classical Sanskrit and the older language of the 
Veda — and, in a less degree, of the Brahmanas — is 
especially great. 

In the Veda, the present tense has, besides its indicative 
inflection, a subjunctive, of considerable variety of formation, 
an optative, and an imperative (in 2d and 3d persons]. The 
same three modes aie found, though of much less frequent oc¬ 
currence, as belonging to the perfect; and they are made also 
from the aorists, being of especial frequency from the simple 
aorist. The future has no modes (an occasional case or two 
are purely exceptional). 

In the classical Sanskrit, the present adds to its indic¬ 
ative an optative and an imperative — of which last, more¬ 
over, the first persons are a remnant of the old subjunc- 
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tive. And the aoiist has also an optative, of somewhat 
peculiar inflection, usually called the precative (or bene- 
dictive). 

534. The present, perfect, and future tenses have each 
of' them, alike in the earlier and later language, a pair of 
participles, active and middle, sharing in the various pe¬ 
culiarities of the tense-formations; and in the Yeda are 
found such participles belonging also to the aorist. 

535. Tense-systems. The tenses, then, with their 
accompanying modes and participles, fall into certain well- 
marked groups or systems: 

I. The p resent-system, composed of the pres¬ 
ent tense with its modes, its participle, and its pret¬ 
erit which we have called the imperfect. 

II The perfect-system, composed of the per¬ 
fect tense (with, in the Yeda, its modes and its preterit, 
the so-called pluperfect) and its participles 

HI. The aorist-system, or systems, simple, 
reduplicated, and sibilant, composed of the aorist tense 
along with, in the later language, its "precative” opta¬ 
tive (but, in the Yeda, with its various modes and its 
participle). 

IY. The future-systems: a. the old or sibi¬ 
lant future, with its accompanying preterit, the condi¬ 
tional, and its participle; and b. the new periphrastic 
future. 

536. Number and Person. The verb has, of course, 
the same three numbers with the noun, namely singular, 
dual, and plural; and in each number it has the three per¬ 
sons, first, second, and third. All of these are made in 
every tense and mode — except that the first persons of 
the imperative numbers are supplied from the subjunctive. 
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537. Verbal adjectives and nouns: Partici¬ 
ples. The participles belonging to the tense-systems have 
been already spoken of above (534). There is besides, com¬ 
ing directly from the root of the verb, a participle, prevail¬ 
ingly of past and passive (or sometimes neuter) meaning 
Future passive participles, or gerundives, of several different 
formations, are also made. 

538. Infinitives. In the older language, a very con¬ 
siderable variety of derivative abstract nouns — only in a 
few sporadic instances having anything to do with the tense- 
systems — are used in an infinitive or quasi-infinitive 
sense, most often in the dative case, but sometimes also in 
the accusative, in the genitive and ablative, and (very rarelyj 
in the locative. In the classical Sanskrit, there remains a 
single infinitive, of accusative case-form, having nothing 
to do with the tense-systems. 

539. Gerund. A so-called gerund (or absolutive) — 
being, like the infinitive ; a stereotyped case-form of a de- 
livative noun — is a part of the general verb-system in 
both the earlier and later language, being especially fre¬ 
quent in the latter. In the Veda it has a somewhat various 
form, in the later language, it has only two forms, one for 
simple verbs, and the other for compound. Its value is that 
of an indeclinable active participle, of indeterminate but 
prevailingly past tense-character. 

A second gerund, an adverbially used accusative in form, 
is found, but only rarely, both earlier and later. 

540. Secondary conjugations. The secondary or 
derivative conjugations are as follows: a. the passive; b. the 
intensive, c. the desiderative; d. the causative. In these, 
a conjugation-stem, instead of the simple root, underlies 
the whole system of inflection. Yet there is clearly to be 
seen in them the character of a present-system, expanded 
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into a more or less complete conjugation, and the passive 
is so purely a present-system that it will he described in 
the chapter devoted to that part of the inflection of the 
verb. 

Under the same general head belongs the subject of 
denominative conjugation, or the conversion of noun and 
adjective-stems into conjugation-stems. Further, that of 
compound conjugation, ■whether by the prefixion of prepo¬ 
sitions to roots or by the addition of auxiliary verbs to noun 
and adjective-stems. And Anally, that of periphrastic con¬ 
jugation, or the looser combination of auxiliaries with verbal 
nouns and adjectives. 

541. The characteristic of a proper (finite or personal) 
verb-form is its personal ending. By this alone is deter¬ 
mined its character as regards number and person — and 
in part also as regards mode and tense. But the distinc¬ 
tions of mode and tense are mainly made by the formation 
of tense and mode-stems, to which, instead of to the pure 
root, the personal endings are appended. 

In this chapter will he given a general account of the per¬ 
sonal endings, and also of the formation of mode-stems from 
tense-stems, and of those elements in the formation of tense- 
stems — the augment and the reduplication — which are found 
in more than one tense-system. Then, in the following chapters, 
each tense-system will be taken up by itself, and the methods 
of formation of its stems, both tense-stems and mode-stems, and 
their combination with the endings, will be described in detail. 


Personal Endings. 

542. The endings of verbal inflection are, as was pointed 
out above, different throughout in the active and middle voices. 
They are also, as in Greek, usually of two somewhat varying 
forms for the same person in the same voice * one fuller, called 
primary, the other briefer, called secondary. There are also less 
pervading differences, depending upon other conditions 

A condensed statement of all the varieties of ending for each person 
and numheT hete follovrs. 
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543. Singular. First person. The primary ending in 
the active is mi. The subjunctive, however (later imperative', 
has ni instead, and in the oldest Veda this ni is sometimes 
wanting, and the person ends in ci las if the ni of dni were 
dropped]. The secondary ending is m, and to this m an a has 
come to be so persistently piefixed, appearing always where the 
tense-stem does not itself end in a (vam for varm or varam in 
BY., once, is an isolated anomaly^ that it is necessary to reckon 
am as ending, alternate with m. But the perfect tense has 
neither mi nor m, its ending is simply a (sometimes a . 248 Cj 
or, from «-roots, cm. 

The primary middle ending, according to the analogy of 
the other persons, would be regularly me. But no tense or 
mode, at any period of the language, shows any relic whatever 
of a m in this person the piimary ending, present as well as 
perfect, from «-stems and others alike, is e, and to it coire- 
sponds i as secondary ending, which blends with the final of an 
tf-stem to e. The optative has, however, a instead of i; and 
in the subjunctive (later imperative) appears di for e 

544. Second person. In the active, the primary ending 
is si, which is shortened to s as secondary: as to the loss of 
this s after a final radical consonant, see below, 555. But the 
perfect and the imperative desert here entirely the analogy of 
the other foims The perfect ending is invariably tha (or tha, 
248 o) The imperative is far less regular. The fullest form 
of its ending is dhi, which, how r ever, is more often reduced to 
hi, and in the great majority of verbs (including all os-stems, 
at every period of the language) no ending is present, but the 
bare stem stands as personal form. In a very small class of 
verbs (722) ana is the ending. The Yeda has also an ending 
tat; and this is even used sporadically in other persons of the 
imperative (see below, 570—1). 

In the middle voice, the primary ending, both present and 
perfect, is se. The secondary stands in no appaient relation to 
this,, being t/ias; and in the imperative is found only sva (or 
sva: 248 e), which in the Yeda is not seldom to be read as sua. 
In the older language, se is sometimes strengthened to sai in the 
subjunctive. 

545. Third person. The active primary ending is ti; 
the secondary, t as to the loss of the latter after a final radical 
consonant, see below, 555. But in the imperative appears in¬ 
stead the peculiar ending tu, and in the perfect no characteristic 
consonant is present, and the third person has the same ending 
as the first 
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The primary middle ending is te, with ta as corresponding 
secondary In the older language, te is often strengthened to 
ted in the subjunctive In the perfect, the middle third person 
has, like the active, the same ending with the first, namely e 
simply; and in the older language, the third person present also 
often loses the distinctive part of its termination, and comes to 
coincide in form with the first. To this e perhaps corresponds, 
as secondary, the i of the aorist 3d pers passive (842 ff.) The 
imperative has tam (or, in the Veda, rarely am) for its ending 

540. Dual First person. Both in active and in middle, 
the dual first person is in all its varieties precisely like the 
conesponding plural, only with substitution of v for the m of the 
latter thus, vas (no vasi has been found to occur), va, vahe , 
mhi, vaheii. The person is, of course, of comparatively rare 
use, and from the Veda no form in vas, even, is quotable 

547. Second and Third persons. In the active, the 
primary ending of the second person is t/ias , and that of the 
third is tas; and this relation of th to t appears also in tie 
perfect, and runs through the whole series of middle endings 
The perfect endings are primary, but have u instead of a as 
vowel; and an a has become so persistently prefixed that their 
forms have to be reckoned as athus and atas. The secondary 
endings exhibit no definable relation to the primary in these 
two persons, they are tam and tam; and they are used in the 
imperative as well. 

In the middle, a long a — which, however, with the final 
a of ^-sterns becomes e — has become prefixed to all dual 
endings of the second and third persons, so as to form an in¬ 
separable part of them. The piimary endings, present and per¬ 
fect, are athe and ate; the secondary (and imperative) are atham 
and atom (or, with stem-final a , ethe etc ) 

The Rig-Veda has a very few forms in aithe and aite , apparently from 
ethe and ete with subjunctive strengthening (they are all detailed below 
see 615, 701, 737, 752, 836, 1008, 1043). 

548. Plural: First person. The earliest form of the 
active ending is masi , which in the oldest language is more 
frequent than the briefer mas (in BV., as five to one; in AV., 
however, only as three to four) In the classical Sanskrit, mas 
is the exclusive primary ending; but the secondary abbreviated 
ma belongs also to the perfect and the subjunctive (imperative). 
In the Veda, ma often becomes ma (248 c), especially in the 
perfect. 

The primary middle ending is make. This is lightened in 
the secondary form to main, and, on the other hand, it is regu- 
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larly in the Veda, not invariably, strengthened to mahai in the 
subjunctive imperative. 

549. Second person. The active primary ending is tha. 
The secondary, also imperative, ending is ta (in the Veda, tci only 
once in impv . But in the perfect any characteristic consonant is 
wanting, and the ending is simply a. In the Veda, the syllable 
na. of problematic origin, is not infrequently added to both 
forms of the ending, making thana (rarely t/iana) and tana. The 
forms in which this occurs will be detailed below, under the 
different formations * the addition is very rarely made excepting 
to persons of the first general conjugation. 

The middle primary ending is dhve, which belongs to the 
perfect as w T ell as the present In the subjunctive of the older 
language it is sometimes strengthened to d/ivdi The secondary 
i'and imperative] ending is dhvam (in RV., once d/iva) , and 
dhvdt is once met with in the imperative (570). In the Veda, 
the v of all these endings is sometimes resolved into u , and the 
ending becomes dissyllabic 

550. Thiid person The lull primary ending is anti in 
the active,* with ante as corresponding middle. The middle sec¬ 
ondary ending is anta, to which should correspond an active 
ant; but of the t only altogether questionable traces are left, 
in the euphonic treatment of a final n 207 , the ending is an. 
In the imperative, antu and antam take the place of anti and 
ante The initial a of all these endings is like that of am in 
the 1st sing , disappearing after the final a of a tense-stem. 

Moreover, anti, antu , ante , antam , anta are all liable to be 
weakened by the loss of their nasal, becoming ati etc. In the 
active, this weakening takes place only after reduplicated stems 
(and after a few roots which are treated as if reduplicated: 
639 ff.), in the middle, it occurs after all tense-stems save those 
ending in a. 

Further, for the secondary active ending an there is a sub¬ 
stitute us (or ur . 169, end), which is used in the same reduplicating 
verbs that change anti to ati etc., and which accordingly appears 
as a weaker correlative of an. The same us is also used uni¬ 
versally in the perfect, in the optative (not in the subjunctive), 
in those forms of the aorist whose stem does not end in a, and 
in the imperfect of roots ending in a, and a few others (621). 

The perfect middle has in all periods of the language the 
peculiar ending re, and the optative has the allied ran , in this 
person In the Veda, a variety of other endings containing a r 
as distinctive consonant are met with namely, re (and ire) and 
rate in the present; rata in the optative (both of present and of 
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aorist), nre in the perfect, ranta , ran , and ram in aorists (and 
in an imperfect or two), ram and ratam in the imperative The 
three rate , ratam , and rata are found even in the later language 
in one or two verbs (029). 

551. Below are given, for convenience, in tabular form, 
the schemes of endings as accepted in the classical or later 
language : namely, a. the regular primary endings, used in the 
present indicative and the future (and the subjunctive in part); 
and b. the regular secondary endings, used in the imperfect, 
the conditional, the aorist, the optative (and the subjunctive in 
part), and further, of special schemes, c. the perfect endings 
(chiefly primary, especially in the middle), and d. the imperative 
endings (chiefly secondary). To the so-called imperative endings 
of the first person is prefixed the a which is practically a part 
of them, though really containing the mode-sign of the sub¬ 
junctive from which they are derived. 

552. Further, a part of the endings are marked with an 
accent, and a part are left unaccented. The latter are those 
which never, under any circumstances, receive the accent, the 
former are accented in considerable classes of verbs, though by 
no means in all. It will be noticed that, in general, the un¬ 
accented endings are those of the singular active, but the 2d 
sing, imperative has an accented ending, and, on the other 
hand, the whole series of 1st persons imperative, active and 
middle, have unaccented endings (this being a characteristic of 
the subjunctive formation which they represent). 

553. The schemes of normal endings, then, aie as follows 


a. Primary Endings. 




active. 



middle 



s. 

d 

P 

a 

d. 

P 

1 

mi 

vds 

mas 

e 

vahe 

make 

2 

si 

thus 

tha 

St 

dthe 

dhve 

3 

ti 

tds 

dnti, dti 

te 

dte 

dnte, dte 




b. Secondary Endings. 



1 

am 

vd 

md 

h « 

vdhi 

mdhi 

2 

s 

turn 

td 

thds 

aihdm 

dhvdm 

3 

t 

iam 

an, tis 

td 

atdm 

dnta : dta t rdn 




c. Perfect Endings. 



1 

a 

vd 

md 

e 

vdhe 

mdhe 

2 

tha 

dthus 

d 

si 

dthe 

dhve 

3 

a 

dtus 

tis 

e 

dte 

re 
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d. Imperative Endings. 


am 

civ a 

dma 

di 

dvahdi 

amahdi 

4hLM, 

tam 

ta 

svd 

dtfiam 

dhi dm 

tu 

tfim 

dntu , dtu 

tam 

dtdm 

dntdm , dtdm 


554. In general, the rule is followed that an accented ending, if dis¬ 
syllabic, is accented on its first sellable — and the constant union-vowels 
are regarded, m this respect, as integral parts of the endings But the 
3d pi. ending ate of the pres mdic. middle has m BV. the accent ate m 
a number of verbs (see 613, 685, 699, 718,, and an occasional instance 
is met with in other endings thus, make S see 719, 735 

555. The secondary endings of the second and third persons singular, 
as consisting of an added consonant without vowel, should regularly (150 1 
be lost whenever the ioot or stem to which they are to be added itself ends 
m a consonant. And this rule is m general followed, yet not without ex¬ 
ceptions, Thus 

a. A root ending m a dental mute sometimes drops this final mute 
instead of the added s in the second person, and. on the other hand, a root 
or stem ending m s sometimes drops this $ instead of the added t m the 
third person — in either case, establishing the ordinary relation of s and t 
m these persons, instead of s and s, or t and t. A similar loss of any 
other final consonant before the ending is exceedingly rare For instances, 
see below, 692. 

b. Again, a union-vowel is sometimes introduced before the ending, 
either a or i * see below, 621, 631, 819, 880. 

In a few isolated cases m the older language, this i is changed to at 
see below, 904 b, 1068. 

556. The changes of form which roots and stems undergo 
in their combinations with these endings will be pointed out in 
detail below, under the various formations Here may be simply 
mentioned in advance, as by far the most important among them, 
a distinction of stronger and weaker form of stem in large classes 
of verbs, standing in relation with the accent — the stem being 
of stronger form when the accent falls upon it, or before an 
accentless ending, and of weaker form when the accent is on 
the ending. 

Of the endings marked as accented m the scheme, the ta of 2d pi is 
not infrequently m the Yeda treated as unaccented, the tone resting on the 
stem, which is strengthened. Much less often, the tam of 2d du is treated 
in the same way. other endings, only sporadically. 

Subjunctive Mode. 

557. Of the subjunctive mode (as was pointed out above) 
only fragments are left in the later or classical language. namely, 
in the so-called first persons imperative, and in the use (580j 
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of the imperfect and aorist persons without augment after mu 
prohibitive. In the oldest period, however, it was a very fre¬ 
quent formation, being three or four times as common as the 
optative in the Rig-Veda, and nearly the same in the Atharvan; 
but already in the Brahmanas it becomes comparatively rare. 
Its varieties of form are considerable, and sometimes perplexing. 

558. In its most normal and regular formation, a special 
mode-stem is made for the subjunctive by adding to the tense- 
stem an a — which combines with a final a of the tense-stem 
to a. The accent rests upon the tense-stem, which accordingly 
has the strong form. Thus, from the strong present-stem dok 
(y duh) is made the subjunctive-stem do/ia; from Ju/16 (ijhu) 7 
ju/dva , from yundj (]/yuj J, yundja; from bhdva (yihu), bhdvd; 
from tudd (y'tud), tuda; from ucyd (pass., ]Ayzc), ucyu; and so on. 

559. The stem thus formed is inflected in general as an 
a-stem would be inflected in the indicative, with constant accent, 
and a for a before the endings of the first person (733) — but 
with the following peculiarities as to ending etc. * 

580. In the active, the 1st sing, has m as ending thus, ddhdm, 
yundj am, bhdvdm. But in the Rig-Veda sometimes d simply thus, uyd, 
brdvd. 

In 1st du., 1st pi., and 3d pi., the endings axe always the secondary* 
thus, ddhdva , ddhama , dohan , bhdvdva , bhdvdma, bhdvdn . 

In 2d and 3d dn. and 2d pi, the endings are always primary thus, 
ddhathas , ddhatas , ddhatha ; bhdvdthas , bhdvdtas , bhdvatha. 

In 2d and 3d sing., the endings are either primary or secondary* thus, 
dohasi or dohas , dohah or dohatj bhdvasi or bhdvas, bhdvdti or bhdvat. 

Occasionally, forms with double mode-sign d (by assimilation to the 
more numerous subjunctives from tense-stems in a) are met with from non- 
a~stems thus, timtha from as, dyds, dyat , dydn from e (yi). 

581. In the middle, forms with secondary instead of primary endings 
are very rare, being found only in the 3d pi. (where they are more frequent 
than the primary), and in a case or two of the 3d sing. 

The striking peculiarity of subjunctive middle inflection is the frequent 
strengthening of e to di in. the endings. This is less general in the very 
earliest language than later. In 1st sing., di alone is found as ending, even 
in RV.; and in 1st du. also (of rare occurrence), only dvahai is met with. 
In 1st pi., dmahdi prevails in RV. and AV. (dmahe is found a few times), 
and is alone known later. In 2d sing., sdi for se does not occur m RV., 
but is the only form in AV. and the Brahmanas. In 3d sing., tdi for te 
occurs once m RV., and is the predominant form in AV., and the only one 
later. In 2d pi., dhvai for dive is found in one word m RV., and a few 
times in the Brahmanas. In 3d pi., ntai for nit is the Brahmana form (of 
far from frequent occurrence); it occurs neither in RV nor AV. No such 
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dual endings as thai and tm 1 for the and fe, are an}where found, but RV. 
has m a few words (nine: above, 527, end) aithe and tide , which appear 
to be a like subjunctive strengthening of ethe and etc (although found m one 
indicative form, krnvaite . Before the cw-endings the penultimate vowel is 
regular!} long 5, but antai instead of dntai is two or three times met with, 
and once (TS j atai for a tat. 

562. The subjunctive endings, then, in combination with 
the subjunctive mode-sign, are as follows 



active 



middle. 


s. 

a. 

P 


a 

p. 

am 

ava 

ama 

at 

far a full 

{avdhe 

(amahai 
[amahe 

fast 

athas 

atha 

j ase 
{asai 

aithe 

| iidhve 
{Ftdhtai 

| ati 
[at 

atas 

an 

fate 

{atai 

ade 

fante, anta 
\ant~u 


And, in further combination with final a of a tense-stem, 
the initial a of all these endings becomes a thus, for example, 
m 2d pers. : dsi or as, cithas , atha, ase , adhvc. 

563. Besides this proper subjunctive, with mode-sign, m its triple 
form —- with primary, with strengthened primary, and with secondary end¬ 
ings — there is m the older language another, without mode-sign and with 
secondary endings, or m all respects coinciding with the iorms of an augment- 
tense (imperiect or aoristj save for the absence of the augment. Subjunc¬ 
tives of this character are frequent in KV., decidedly less common m later 
Yedic, and very little used m the Brahmanas except after md prohibitive 
580) — alter which they stand also in the later language. 

These forms are sometimes called ‘imperfect subjunctive", hut the 
appellation is an evident misnomer* ‘improper subjunctive” is preferable. 
Since fbelow, 587] the forms of augmented tenses are also freely used m 
an indicative sense without augment m the oldest Veda, the distinction of 
the two classes of use is often difficult to make 

As to the uses of the subjunctive, see below, 572 ff. 


Optative Mode. 

564. As has been already pointed out, the optative is of 
comparatively rare occurrence in the language of the Vedas, 
but it gains rapidly in frequency, and already in the Brahmanas 
greatly outnumbers the subjunctive, which still later it comes 
almost entirely to replace. 

Its mode of formation is the same in all periods of the 
language. 

Whitney, Grammar 


13 
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565. The optative mode-sign is in the active voice a dii- 
ferent one, according as it is added to a tense-stem ending in a. 
or in some other final. In the latter case, it is yk, accented; 
this ya is appended to the weaker form of the tense-stem, and 
takes the regular series of secondary endings, with, in 3d plur., 
us Instead of an , and loss of the a before it After an a-stem, 
it Is 7, unaccented, this i blends with the final a to e (which 
then is accented or not according to the accent of the a ); and 
the e is maintained unchanged before a vowel-ending (am, us), 
by means of an interposed euphonic y. 

In the middle voice, the mode-sign is 1 throughout and 
takes the secondary endings, with a in 1st sing., and ran in 
3d pi. After an a-stem, the rules as to its combination to e, 
the accent of the latter, and its retention before a vowel-ending 
with interposition of a ?/, are the same as in the active. After 
any other final, the weaker form of stem is taken, and the ac¬ 
cent is on the ending (except in one class of verbs, -where it 
falls upon the tense-stem see 645), and the i (as when com¬ 
bined to e) takes an inserted y before a vowel-ending. 

It is, of course, impossible to tell from the form whether i or % is 
combined with the final of an a-stem to e, but no good reason appears to 
exist for assuming i, rather than the 7 which shows itself m the other class 
ot stems in middle voice. 

566. The combined mode-sign and endings of the optative, 
then, are as follows, in their double form, for a-stems and for 
others. 


a. for non-a-stems. 




active. 



middle 



s 

a 

P- 

b 

a 

P 

1 

yam 

yfiva 

ydma 

lyd 

wdhi 

vmdhi 

2 

yds 

yatam 

ydta 

zthds 

lyathdm 

zdhvdm 

3 

ydt 

ydtdm 

yds 

ltd 

lyatdm 

Iran 



b. combined with 

the final of 

a- stems. 


1 

eyam 

eva 

ema 

eya 

evahi 

emah 

2 

€S 

etam 

eta 

ethds 

eydthdm 

edhvam 

3 

et 

etdm 

eyus 

eta 

eydtdm 

eran 


The ya is in the Veda not seldom resolved into id. 

The Vedic 3d pi. middle forms in rata will be detailed below, under the 
various formations. 


567. Precative. Precative forms are such as have a 
sibilant inserted between the optative-sign and the ending. They 
are made almost only from the aorist stems, and, though allowed 
by the grammarians to be formed from every root — the active 
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precative from the simple aorist, the middle from the sibilant 
aorist — are practically of rare occurrence at every period of the 
language, and especially later. 

The inserted s runs in the active through the whole series of persons, 
in the middle, it is allowed only m the 2d and 3d persons smg. and du., 
and the 2d pi , and is quotable from the older literature only for the 2d and 
3d smg. In the 2d smg act , the precative form, by reason of the nec¬ 
essary loss of the added s, is not distinguishable from the simple optative, 
in the 3d smg act , the same is the case in the later language, which 
(above, 555) saves the personal ending t instead of the precative-sign s, 
but the RV. usually, and the other Yedic texts to some extent, have the 
proper ending yds (for yast). 

The accent is as in the simple optative. 

568. The precative endings, then, accepted in the later 
language including, in brackets, those which are identical with 
the simple optative , are as follows * 



active 



middle. 


s 

d. 

P 

8 

a. 

P 

ydsam 

ydsva 

ydsma 


[Jvdhi] 

[imdhi] 

[yds] 

ydstam 

ydsta 

Isthds 

hjdsthdm 

Idhvdm 

[y&t] 

ydstdm 

ydsus 

Istd 

hjdstdm 

[Iran] 


As to the uses of the optative, see below, 572 ff 

Imperative Mode. 

569. The imperative has no mode-sign; it is made by 
adding its own endings directly to the tense-stem, just as 
the other endings are added to form the indicative tenses. 

Hence, m 2d and 3d du. and 2d pi., its forms are indistinguishable 
from those of the augment-preteiit from the same stem with its augment 
omitted. 

The rules as to the use of the different endings — especially in 2d smg., 
where the variety is considerable — will be given below, m connection with 
the various tense-systems. The ending tdt, however, has so much that is 
peculiar m its use that it calls for a little explanation here. 

570. The Imperative in tat . This is nowhere a frequent form, 
though found from the earliest period of the language, and allowed to be 
made in the latest; in the five leading Yedic texts it is formed from nearly 
fifty verbs, and has less than seventy occurrences. Its usual value is that 
of a second person singular, but it occurs as 1st sing, once, in AY. (dvyu- 
sdrh jdgrtdd ahum, Tet me watch till da>-break’j, as 3d smg., toward a dozen 
times (e. g. ptinar m& ”vigatdd rayfh , TS., ‘let wealth come again to me'; 
aydm tydsya rdja murdhdnam vt pdtayatdt, QR., ‘the king here shall make 

13* 
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Ins bead fly off' and as 2d pi. several times in TS. fe, g. dpah ... devetu¬ 
rn ih sulfto brutal , ‘\e waters, announce us to the gods as well-doers’), and 
man> times in a Rralimana passage (repeated in K. xvi 21. TB. m. 6 1, and 
AR. n. 6, 7; — m which, moreover, two authorities (K and AB.) have once 
" drayndhvdt for vdrayatat no other occurrence of dhvdt has been noted. 

571. As regards its meaning, this form has been shown 
Delbruck to have prevailingly in the Brahmanas, and traceably 
but much less distinctly in the Vedic texts, a specific tense-value 
added to its mode-value — as signifying, namely, an injunction 
to be carried out at a later time than the present. it is (like 
the Latin forms in to and tote) a posterior or future imperative. 

Examples are iha) 'vd md tfsthantam abkyehi *ti bruin tarn id na agatdm 
pratiprdbrutdt ), ‘say to her ‘*eome to me as I stand just here”, and 
[afterward] announce her to us as having come’; ydd urdhvds tisthd drdvine 
'hd dhattdt (RV 1, 'when thou shalt stand upright, [then] bestow riches here’ 
and similarly m many cases); utkulam udvahd bhavo ’duhya prdti dhdvatdt 
;AV , ‘be a carrier up the ascent, after having carried up, run back again’; 
"dnaspdtir ddhi tva sthdsyati tdsyti vittdt (TS ), 'the tree will ascend thee, 
take [then] note of it’ 

According to the grammarians, the form m tat may be used when bene¬ 
diction is intended. 


Uses of the lodes. 

572. Of the three modes, the imperative is the one 
most distinct and limited in office, and most unchanged in 
use throughout the whole history of the language. It signi¬ 
fies a command or injunction — an attempt at the exercise 
of the speakers will upon some one or something outside 
of himself. 

This, however [in Sanskrit as in other languages), is by 
no means always of the same force; the command shades off 
into a demand, an exhortation, an entreaty, an expression of 
earnest desire The imperative also sometimes signifies an as¬ 
sumption or concession; and occasionally, by pregnant construc¬ 
tion it becomes the expression of something conditional or 
contingent, but it does not acquire any regular use in depend¬ 
ent-clause-making . 

573 r ihe optative appears to have as its primary office 
the expression of wish or desire; in the oldest language, 
its prevailing use in independent clauses is that to which 
the name "optative"’ properly belongs. 
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The so-called precative forms .567 > are restricted to this 
use, but are not otherwise distinguished from the simple optatives. 

But the expression of desire, on the one hand, passes nat¬ 
urally over into that of request or entreaty, so that the optative 
becomes a softened imperative; and, on the other hand, it comes 
to signify what is generally desirable or proper, what should oi 
ought to be, and so becomes tbe mode of prescription , or yet 
again, it is weakened into signifying what may or can be, what 
is likely or usual, and so becomes at last a softened statement 
of what is. 

Furthei, the optative in dependent clauses, with relative 
pronouns and conjunctions, becomes a regular means of ex¬ 
pression of the conditional and contingent, in a wide and in¬ 
creasing variety of uses, 

574. The subjunctive, as has been pointed out. be¬ 
comes nearly extinct at an early period in the history of the 
language; there are left of it in classical usage only two 
relics; the use of its first persons in an "imperative” sense, 
or to signify a necessity or obligation resting on the speak¬ 
er, or a peremptory intention on his part, and the use of 
its other persons, with the negative particle *TT ma. in a 
prohibitive or negative imperative sense. 

And the general value of the subjunctive from the begin¬ 
ning was wbat these relics would seem to indicate : its funda¬ 
mental meaning is perhaps that of requisition, less peremptory 
than the imperative, more so than the optative. But this meaning 
is liable to the same modifications and transitions with that of 
the optative, and subjunctive and optative run closely parallel 
with one another in the oldest language in their use in in¬ 
dependent clauses, and are hardly distinguishable in dependent 
And instead of their being as in Greek) both maintained in 
use, and endowed with nicer and more distinctive values, the 
subjunctive gradually disappears, and the optative assumes alone 
the offices formerly shared by both. 

575. The difference, then, between imperative and sub¬ 
junctive and optative, in their fundamental and most char¬ 
acteristic uses, is one of degree: command, requisition, 
wish and no sharp line of division exists between them; 
they are more or less exchangeable with one another, and 
combinable in coordinate clauses. 
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Thus, In AY., we have in impv. catdm jiia cay adah, ‘do 
thou live a hundred autumns ; ubhdu tail Jivatdm jarddasti , let 
them both live to attain old age’; — in subj., adyd jlvdni , let 
me live this day’, catchh jivati carddah , ‘he shall live a hundied 
autumns, — in opt , jlvema cardddm catani , 'may we live hund¬ 
reds of autumns', sdrvam tiyur jlvydsam (prec i, T would fain 
live out my whole term of life’. Here the modes would be 
interchangeable with a hardly perceptible change of meaning. 

Examples, again, of different modes in coordinate construc¬ 
tion are lydm agne nari pdtmi videsta . , . suvdnd pntrWn mdJml 
bhavdti gatvii pdtbh subhdgd vi rajatu (AY.), 'may this woman, 
O Agni ! find a spouse , giving birth to sons she shall become 
a chieftainess, having attained a spouse let her rule in happiness', 
gopdyd nah svastdye prabudhe nah punar dadah (TS.), 'watch over 
us for our welfare, grant unto us to wake again’; sykn nah 
sunuh . . . sa te sumatir hhuiv asme (BY ), 'may there be to us 
a son, let that favor of thine be ours’. It is not very seldom 
the case that versions of the same passage in different texts show 
different modes as various readings. 

There is, in fact, nothing in the earliest employment of 
these modes to prove that they might not all be specialized uses 
of forms originally equivalent — having, for instance, a geneial 
future meaning. 

578. As examples of the less characteristic use of sub¬ 
junctive and optative in the older language, in independent 
clauses, may be quoted the following * h gha tk gackan uttard 
yugam BY i, ‘those later ages will doubtless come’; ydcl . . . nd 
mard tti mdmjase (BY.', 'if thou thinkest T shall not die’”; nd 
ta naqanti nd dahhdti tdsharah iBY ), ‘they do not become lost, 
no thief can harm them’, Idsmdi devuya havisd vidhema (BY.), 
‘to what god shall we offer oblation?’ agnmd rayim acnavat . . . 
div£-dive (BY,), 'by Agni one may gain wealth every day', utcd 
1 ndm brahmdne dadydt tdthd syonU civil sydt (AY.), 'one should 
give her, however, to a Brahman; m that case she will be 
propitious and favorable’; ahar-ahar dadydt (QB.), 'one should 
give every day’. 

577. The uses of the optative in the later language are of 
the utmost variety, covering the whole field occupied jointly by 
the two modes in earlier time. A few examples from a single 
text (MBh.) will be enough to illustrate them . uchistam ndi 'va 
hhuhjiydm na lurydm padadhdvanam , 'I will not eat of the rem¬ 
nant of the sacrifice, I will not perform the foot-lavation’, jhdtln 
vrajet, 'let her go to her relations’; ndi ’vam sd harhicit Tcurydt , 
‘she should not act thus at any time’; katham vidydm nalarn 
nrpam } 'how can I know king Nalaf utsarge samcayah sydt tu 
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vindeta "pi sukham kvacit ‘but in case of her abandonment there 
may be a chance; she may also find happiness somewhere’; 
Jcafham vdso vikarteyam na ca budhyeta me priyd , ‘how can I cut 
off the garment and my beloved not wake } " 

578. The later use of the first persons subjunctive as so- 
sailed imperative involves no change of construction from former 
time, but only restriction to a single kind of use * thus, divyara , 
’let us two play’, khh karavdni te, ‘what shall I do for thee 

579. The subjunctive with mh is in the oldest language 
almost the sole form of prohibits e expression, and is very 
common. The kind of subjunctive employed is that which cor¬ 
responds to the augmentless forms of a past tense; and in the 
great majority of cases (five sixths in BY., nine tenths in AY.) 
it is the augmentless aorist that is chosen Thus prd pata me 
1m railsthdh AY. , ’fiy away, do not staj bore’, dvisdhc on ma¬ 
lt yam rddhyatu mh ca "ham dvisate radluim AV i, £ both let my 
foe be subject to me, and let me not be subject to my foe’; 
urv arydm dbhayam jyotir indr a m3 no dirgha abhi nacan tamisruh 
iTlY.i, ‘I would win broad fearless light, O Indra, let not the 
long darknesses come upon us'; mh na ityuh pra mosih (RV.l 
‘do not steal away our life’ mh bibher :impf.. nd marisyasi (RV.j, 
‘do not fear, thou wilt not die’, md smdi "tfint sdkhin kuruthah 
(AY.), ‘do not make friends of them'. 

Only one optative (bhujema) is used prohibitively with ma m RV , and 
only once fin a probably corrupted passage) an imperative; neither con¬ 
traction is found in AY ; and the cases in the later language are rare. 

580. This very definite and peculiar construction, of an 
augmentless past tense with ma , has preserved itself in use, and 
is occasionally met with in the later language: thus, samacvasihi 
md cncah, ‘be comforted, do not grieve’, md bhnili } ‘do not fear 

both MBh 1 

But the use of the optative with nd , ‘not’, in a prohibitive 
sense appears even Very rarely) in the Veda, and becomes later 
the prevalent construction; thus, nd risyema kada cand (RV.l, 
‘may we suffer no harm at any time’, nd cd "tisrjen nd julmydt 
(AV.), ‘and if he do not grant permission, let him not sacrifice’; 
tad u tdthd nd kurydt (QB \ ‘'but he must not do that so’: na 
diva cayita (QGS.j, let him not sleep by day’; na tvam vidyur 
jandh (MBh.), let not people know thee’. This in the later 
language is the conelative of the prescriptive optative, and both 
are extremely common; so that in a text of prescriptive char¬ 
acter the optative forms may come to outnumber the indicative 
and imperative together (as is the case, for example, in Manu). 

581. In all dependent constructions, it is still harder even 
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in the oldest language to establish a distinction between sub¬ 
junctive and optative. a method of use of either is scarcely 
to be found to which the other does not furnish a practical 
equivalent — and then, in the later language, such uses are 
represented by the optative alone A few examples will be 
sufficient to illustiate this 

a. After relative pronouns and conjunctions in general 
yu vyuchur yac ca nunam vyuchan (RVh, "which have shone forth 
| hitherto], and which shall hereafter shine forth’, yo l to jhycitd 
asmukam sd eko l sat (TS j, "whoever shall be born of her, let 
him be one of us', yo vat tan vidyat pratydksam sd brahma veditd 
syat iAV. , "whoever shall know them face to face, he may pass 
for a knowing priest', putrandni . . . jatanam jandyde ca yan (AY i, 
"of sons born and whom thou mayest bear, ydsya . . . dtithi? 
grhan dgachet (AY \ "to whosesoever house he may come as 
guest', yatamdthd Jcdmdyeta tdthd kurydt (CB.l "in whatever way 
he may choose, so may he do it’; ydrhi hold ydjamanasya nama 
grhniyht tdrhi bruyat »TS >, "when the sacrificing priest shall name 
the name of the offerer, then he may speak 5 ; svarupam yadd 
drasjim ichethah (MBhJ, "when thou shalt desire to see thine 
own form’. 

b. In more distinctly conditional constructions: ydjama 
devan yddi eakndvdma fRYh, 4 we will offer to the gods if we 
shall be able’, ydd agne syttm ahdm tvdm team va glia sya ahdm 
syus fe satyfi ihu ” cisah fRY.!, £ if I were thou, Agni, or if thou 
wert I, thy wishes should be realized on the spot’; yo dyUm 
atisdrpdt pardstdn net sd mucydtai idrunasya rdjhah (AVJ, "though 
one steal far away beyond the sky, he shall not escape king 
Yanina’, ydd dndcvdn upavdset ksod/ntlah sycid ydd anxvyhd ntdrb 
" sya pa^un alM many eta (TS.J, "if he should continue without 
eating, he would starve ( if he should eat, Rudra would attack 
his cattle’, prdrthayed yadi mam ka^cid dandyali sa me pumdn 
h/mvef (MRh , "if any man soever should desire me, he should 
suffer punishment’. These and the like constiuctions, with the 
optative, are very common in the Brahmanas and later. 

e. In final clauses ydthd 5 ham catruho l sdni (AV), "that 
I may be a slayer of my enemies’, grndnh ydthd pibdtho dndhali 
(RY , "that being praised with song ye may drink the draught’; 
urdu ydfhd, tdva carman mddema (RY."in order that we rejoice 
in thj wide protection’, up a janita yd the 3 yam piinar dgachet «OB.}, 
"contrive that she come back again’; krpdm kurydd yathd mayi 
(MBh ), "so that he may take pity on me’ This is in the Yeda 
one of the most frequent uses of the subjunctive; and in its 
correlative negative form, with ned , "in order that not’ or "lest’, 
it continues not rare in the Brahmanas. 
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The indicative is also used in final clauses after yatha . thus, yatha 
yam nacyaii tathd v id key am V 'H . ‘it must be so managed that he perish' 
(and thus usually m H. 

^ith the conditional use of subjunctive and optative is further to bi 
compared that of the so-called “conditional tense see below, chap XII. 

582. No distinction of meaning lias been established be¬ 
tween the inodes of the present-system and those ;in the older 
language) of the perfect and aorist-systems. 


Participles. 

583. Participles, active and middle, are made from all 
the tense-stems — except the periphrastic future, and. in 
the later language, the aorist and aorist participles aie rare 
from the beginning. 

584 The general participial endings are ETrT ant weak 
form at; fern. £FfT anti or WTt citi: see above, 449, for 
the active, and STR ana fern. £THT ana for the middle But: 

a. After a tense-stem ending in a , the active participial 
suffix is virtually ?it, one of the two a' s being lost in the com¬ 
bination of stem-final and suffix 

b. After a tense-stem ending in a T the middle participial 
suffix is man a instead of ana 

e. The perfect has in the active the peculiar suffix vans 
(weakest form ns, middle form vat ; fern, ufi . see, for the in¬ 
flection of this participle, above, 458fF.J. 

For details, as to form of stem etc,, and for special ex¬ 
ceptions, see the following chapters. 


Augment 

585, The augment is a shoit a. prefixed to a tense-stem 
— and, if the latter begin with a vowel, combining with 
that vowel irregularly into the heavier or vrddM diphthong 
(136 a). It is always without any exception] the accented 
element in the verbal form of which it makes a part. 

In the Yeda. the augment is m a l ew forms long d - thus, dnae. drat, 
avrni, durnak, dvidhyat, dyunak, dyukta , drmak, drdik. 

586. The augment is a sign of past time. And an aug¬ 
ment-preterit is made from each of the tense-stems from which 
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the system of conjugation is derived, namely, the imperfect, 
irom the present-stem, the pluperfect (in the Veda only;, from 
the perfect-stem, the conditional, from the future-stem, while 
in the aoiist such a preterit stands without any corresponding 
present indicative 

587. In the oldei language imainly in the Veda, the usage 
is a rare one in the Brahxnana' the augment is often lost, and 
the augmentless forms have the same value as if they were 
complete, or, rather more often, they are used as subjunctives 
above, 563 ). 

The accentuation of the augmentless forms is throughout accordant with 
that of the corresponding unaugmented tense — that is to say, where such 
a tense exists 'which is not the case with the varieties of sibilant aorist) 


Reduplication. 

588. The derivation of conjugational and declensional 
steins from roots by reduplication, either alone or along 
with other formative elements, has been already spoken of 

259;, and the formations in which reduplication appears 
have been specified: they are, in primary verb-inflection, 
the present (of a certain class of verbs\ the perfect (of 
nearly all 1 , and the aorist of a large number), and the in¬ 
tensive and desideiative secondary conjugations contain in 
their stems the same element. 

589. The general principle of reduplication is the pre- 
fixion to a root of a part of itself repeated — if it begin 
with consonants, the initial consonant and the vowel; if it 
begin with a vowel, that vowel, either alone or with a follow¬ 
ing consonant. The varieties of detail, however, are very 
considerable. Thus, especially as regards the vowel, which 
in present and perfect and desiderative is regularly shorter 
and lighter in the reduplication than in the root-syllable, 
in aorist is longer, and in intensive is strengthened. The 
differences as regards an initial consonant are less, and 
chiefly confined to the intensive; for the others, _ certain 
general rules may he here stated, all further details being 
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left to be given in connection with the account of the sep¬ 
arate formations. 

590. The consonant of the reduplicating syllable is in 

general the first consonant of the root: thus, paprach 

from Y^W P ra °h / V^X\Y{ f 4^$iglis fiom ] c^Ji bubudh 

from y^q. But: 

a. A non-aspirate is substituted m reduplication for an 
aspirate: thus, 'jTJfT dadhd from y m; PPT bihhr from y >T hltr. 

b. A palatal is substituted for a guttural or for It: 

thus, cakr from yW\ hr; cikhid from | kind; 

WY\Jagrcibh from yWljjrabh; cf ^ jahr from y c=T hr. 

The occasional reversion, on the other hand, of a palatal in the radical 
syllable to guttural form has been noticed above 218 9o 

c Of two initial consonants, the second, if it be a 
non-nasal mute preceded by a sibilant, is repeated instead 
of the first: thus, clWT tastha from yTSFF stha; t^RF^T caskand 
form y'FfFS] skcmd; 7 WY\^pasp>rdh from ) sprdh: — but 
FFT sasmr from y FT. 

c. r c 

Accent of the Verb. 

591. The statements which have been made above, and 

those which will be made below, as to the accent of verbal 

forms, apply to those cases in which the verb is actually accented. 

But, according to the grammarians, and according to the 
invariable practice in accentuated texts, the verb is in the great 
majority of its occurrences unaccented or toneless. 

That is to sa>, of course, the verb m its proper forms, its personal or 

so-called finite forms The verbal nouns and adjectives, or the infinitives 

and participles, are subject to precisely the same laws of accent as other nouns 
and adjectives. 

592. The general rule, covering most of the cases, is this: 
The verb in an independent clause is unaccented, unless it stand 
at the beginning of the clause — or also, in metrical text, at 
the beginning of a pada. 

For the accent of the verb, as well as for that of the vocative case 
(above, 314;, the beginning of a pada counts as that of a sentence, what¬ 
ever be the logical connection of the pada with what precedes it. 

Examples of the unaccented verb are: agmm ide pimJhttam , T praise 
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Agin, the house-pne&t 1 . sd ul devesu gachati, 'that, truly, goes to the gods , 
dyne supdyand bhaia, ‘0 Agin, he easy of access’, iddm indra grnuhi somapa 
‘hear this, 0 Indra, soma-drmker’, ndmas te rudra krnmas , ‘homage to thee, 
Ilmira, we offer'; ydjamdnasya paf un pdhi, ‘protect the cattle of the sacnficer’. 

Hence, there axe two principal situations in which the verb 
retains its accent 

598. First, the verb is accented when it stands at the 
beginning of a clause — or, in verse, of a pdda. 

Examples of the verb accented at the head of the sentence are, in prose 
tundhadhvam ddfrydya Ldrmane, ‘be pure for the divine ceremony’; dpndii 
"mdrh lokdm , ‘he wins this world, — in verse, where the head of the sentence 
is also that of the pdda, sydme 'd indrasya gdrmani , ‘may we be m Indra’s 
protection 1 ; dar^dya md ydtudhdndn , ‘show me the sorcerers’, gdmad vdjebhir 
d sd nah, ‘may he come with good things to us’; — m verse, where the head 
of the clause is within the pdda , tesdm pdhi grudlii hdvam , ‘drink of them, 
hear our call’; sdstu mdta sdstu pita sdstu $v<l sdstu viQpdtih, *let the mother 
sleep, let the father sleep, let the dog sleep, let the master sleep’, vi^vakar- 
man ndmas te pdhy daman, ‘Yi$vakarman, homage to thee; protect us ? ’ 
yuvam ... rdjna uce duhita prche vdm nard , ‘the king's daughter said to you 
**1 pray you, ye men’ vaydm te vdya indra viddhi su nah prd bhardmahe , 
‘we offer thee, Indra, strengthening; take note of us\ 

Examples of the verb accented at the head of the pdda when this is not 
the head of the sentence are* dthd te dntamdndrn vidyama sumatindm , ‘so 
ma> we enjoy thy most intimate tavors; dhdta ’syd agrCivdi pdtim dddhdlu 
pratikdmyam , ‘Dhatar bestow upon this girl a husband according to her wish', 
ydtudhanasya somapa jahi prajdm , ‘slay, 0 Soma-drmker, the progeny of the 
sorcerer 

594. Certain special cases undei this head are as lollowa. 

a. As a vocative torms no syntactical part of the sentence to which it 
is attached, but is only an external appendage to it, a verb following an 
initial vocative, or more than one, is accented, as if it were itself initial m 
the clause or pdda thus, agrutkarna $rudhi hdvam , k O tbou of listening ears, 
bear our call ” site vdnddmahe tvd, ‘0 Sita, we reverence thee’; vtgve devd 
vdsavo rdkmte 'mam, ‘all ye gods, ye Yasus, protect this man’, utd 
cakrusam devd devd jivdyathd ptinah, ‘likewise him, 0 gods, who has com¬ 
mitted crime, ye gods, ye make to live again’. 

b. If more than one verb follow a word or words syntactically connected 
with them all, only the first loses its accent, the others being treated as if 
they were initial verbs m separate clauses, with the same adjuncts under¬ 
stood. thus, tardnir fj jayaii ksdti pdsyati, ‘successful he conquers, rules, 
thrives'; amttrdn... pdrdca indra prd mrnd jahi ca, ‘our foes, Indra, drive 
far away and slay'; asmdbhyam jtsi ydtsi ca, ‘for us conquer and fight, 
dgnisoma havfsah prdsthitasya vitlm hdryatam vrsand jusethdm , ‘0 Agm and 
Soma, of the oblation set forth partake, enjoy, ye mighty ones, take plea¬ 
sure 1 . 
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c In like manner but much less often, an adjunct, as subject or 
object, standing between two verbs and logically belonging to both, is reckoned 
to the first alone, and the second has the Initial accent thus, jnfu prajdm 
ndyasra ca, ‘slay the progeny and bring [it] hither, grnotu nah subhdgd 
bddhatu tmdnd , ‘may the blessed ore hear ns, [and may she] kindly regard [m > 

d As to cases m which a single "verb standing between two adjuncts 
has the initial accent perhaps as being in tbe division of the sentence reckoned 
to the second rather than the first, see below, 597. 

595. Second, the verb is accented, whatever its position, 
in a dependent clause. 

a. The dependency of a clause is m the very great majority of cases 
conditioned by the relative pronoun ya, or one of its derivatives or compounds 
Thus: yam yajndm panbhur dsi, ‘what offering thou protectest'; 6 te yank 
ye apansu pagydn, ‘they are coming who shall behold hex hereafter; sahd 
ydn me dsti Una, "along with that which is mine'; ydtra nah purve pitdrah 
pareydh, ‘whither our fathers of old departed’; adyd murlya yddi ydtudh&no 
dsmi , "let me die on the spot, if I am a sorcerer, ydthd J hdny anupurrdm 
bhduantij ‘as. days follow one another m order, yilvad iddm bhdianam vfgvam 
dsti, ‘how great this whole creation is’; ydtkdmds te juhumds tan no astu, 
‘what desiring we sacrifice to thee, let that become ours’; yatamds ti'trpsdt , 
‘whichever one desires to enjoy’. 

The presence of a relative word m the sentence does not, of course, 
accent the verb, unless this is really the predicate of a dependent clause. thus, 
dpa tye tdydvo yathd yank, ‘they make off like thieves ,as thieves do)’, ydt 
sthd jdgac ca re]ate, ‘whatever [is] movable and immovable trembles’; yathd- 
hlmam nt padyate , *he lies down at his pleasure’. 

b. The particle ea when it means ‘if’, and ced (ca-j-id), "if, give an 
accent to the verb. thus, brahmd ced dhdstam dgrahit , ‘if a Brahman has 
grasped hex hand’; tvdrh ca soma no vdgo jlvdturh nd mardmahe, ‘if thou, 
Soma, wiliest us to live, we shall not die’, a ca gdchdn rnitrdm end da - 
dhdma , ‘if he will come here, we will make mends with him' 

c. There are a very few passages m which the logical dependence of a 
clause containing no subordinating word appears to give the 'verb its 
accent, thus, sum dgvaparndg edranti no ndro ‘smdlcam mdra rathmo jayantu, 
‘when our men, horse-winged, come into conflict, let the chariot-fighters of 
our side, 0 Indra, wm the victory’. Rarely, too, an imperative so following 
another imperative that its action may seem a consequence of the latter’s is 
accented; thus, tuyam a gahi kdnuem sd sded piba , ‘come hither quickly; 
drink along with the Kanvaf (i. e. m order to drink; 

d A few other particles give the verb an accent, in virtue of a slight 
subordinating force belonging to them thus, especially hC (with its negation 
nahi) which m its fullest value means ‘for’, but shades off from that into 
a mere asseverative sense; the verb or verbs connected with it are always 
accented: thus, vt te muncantdm vimdco ht sank, ‘let them release him, tor 
they are releasers’; ydc cid dht .. andgastd iva smdsi, ‘if we, forsooth, are 
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as it were unrcnowned’, — also ned (nd-\-fd), meaning ‘lest, that not’ 
thus,, net ivd tdpdfi s®ro arcfsd, ‘that the sun may not burn thee with his 
beam; virdjam ned vichindddm *ti, ‘saying to himself, “lest I cut off the 
virdj — and the interrogative kuvfd, ‘whether?' thus, ukthebhih kuvfd 
dgamat, ‘will he come hither for our praises?’ 

596. But further, the verb of a prior clause is not infre¬ 
quently accented in antithetical construction. 

Sometimes, the relation of the two clauses is readily capable of being 
regarded as that of protasis and apodosis; but often, also, such a relation is 
very indistinct; and the cases of antithesis shade off into those of ordinary 
coordination the line between them appearing to be rather arbitrarily drawn. 

In the majorit) of cases, the antithesis is made distmcter by the pres¬ 
ence in the two clauses of correlative words, especially anya — anya : eka — 
cka, vd — vd, ca — ca * thus, prd-prd J nyt ydnti pdry anyd dsate , ‘some go 
on and on, others sit about’ (as if it were ‘while some go’ etc), dd vd 
Mficddhvam iipa vd prnadhvam , ‘either pour out, or fill up’; sum ce 'dhydsvd 
*gne prd ca vardhaye * mdm , ‘both do thou thyself become kindled, Agin, 
and do thou increase this person’ But it is also made without such help 
thus, prd ]jdtdh prayd jandyati pari prdjdtd grhndti , ‘the unborn progeny he 
generates, the horn he embraces’, dpa yusmad dkramm nd J smdn updvartate, 
‘[though] she has gone away from you, she does not come to us', nd ’ndhb 
*dhvaryfir bhdvati nd yajndm rdksdnsi ghnanti, ‘the priest does not become 
blind, the demons do not destroy the sacrifice’. 

597. Where the verb would be the same in the two antithetical clauses, 
it is not infrequently omitted in the second. thus, beside complete expres¬ 
sions like urm cd ’si vdsvi cd *si, ‘both thou art broad and thou art good', 
occur, much oftener, incomplete ones like agnfr amusmin lokd dsid yamb 
‘smfn, ‘Agni w’as in yonder world, Yama [was] in this’, asthnd ’nydh prajdh 
pratiiisthanti mansend J nydh , ‘by bone &ome cieatures stand firm, by flesh 
others’; dvipac ca sdrvarh no rdksa cdtuspdd ydc ca nah svdm, ‘both protect 
everything of ours that is biped, and also whatever that is quadruped 
belongs to us’. 

Examples from the Brahmanas like the first of those here given (with 
the second verb expressed), and like the third (in composition with a pre¬ 
position',, show that this explanation of the verbal accent is preferable to the 
one formerly given — namely, that the verb is to he regarded as understood 
in the first clause and initial m the second. 

598. In a very small number of more or less doubtful 
cases, the verb appears to be accented for emphasis. 

Thus, before cand , ‘in any wise’; m connection with the asseverative 
particles fd, dha , Ida, angd , evd, but sporadically; and so on The detail 
and examination of the cases is not worth while here*. 

The specialities and irregularities of the RY as regards verbal accent are discussed 
by A Mayr m Sitzungsb d Wiener Akad. for 1871; of the AY, by W. J) Whitney m 
J A. 0 S , vol v (and Kuhn’s Beitrage, vol. i); of the TS , by A Weber in Ind Stud , 
vol. nil. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE PRESENT-SYSTEM. 

599. The present-system, or system of forms coming 
from the present-stem, is composed as was pointed out 
above' of a present Indicative tense, along with a subjunc¬ 
tive (mostly lost in the classical language, an optative, an 
imperative, and a participle, and also a past tense, an 
augment-preterit, to which we give (by analogy with the 
Greek) the name of Imperfect. 

These forms generally go in Sanskrit grammar by the name of “special 
tenses’', while the other tense-systems are staled “general tenses'’ —- as if 
the former were made from a special tense-stem or modified root, while the 
latter came, all alike, from the root itself. There is no reason wh} such a 
distinction and nomenclature should he retained: since, on the one hand, 
the ‘special tenses” come in one set of verbs directly from the root, and, 
on the other hand, the other tense-sj stems are mostly made from stems — 
and, m the case of the aorist, from stems having a variety of form comparable 
with that of present-stems. 

600 . Practically, the present-system is the most pro¬ 
minent and important part of the whole conjugation, since 
from the earliest period of the language, its forms are very 
much more frequent than those of all the other systems 
together. 

Thus, in the Yeda, the occurrences of personal forms of this system are 
to those of all others about as three to one; in the Aitareja Brahmana, as 
five to one, m the Hitopade<;*,a, as six to one, in the £akuntala, as eight to 
one; in Manu, as thirty to one. 

601 . And, as there is also great variety in the manner 
in which different roots form their present-stem, this, as 
being their most conspicuous diffeience. is made the basis 
of their principal classification; and a verb is said to be of 
this or of that conjugation, or class, according to the way 
in which its present-stem is made. 
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602 . In a small minority of verbs, the present-stem is 
identical with the root. Then there are besides (excluding 
the passive and causative eight more or less different w r ays 
of forming a present-stem from the root, each vcay being 
followed by a larger or smaller number of verbs. These 
are the ""classes"* or "'conjugation-classes**, as laid down by 
the native Hindu grammarians. They are arranged by the 
latter in a certain wholly aitificial and unsystematic order 

the ground of which has never been pointed out), and they 
are w'ont to be designated in European works according to 
this order, or else, after Hindu example, by the root stand¬ 
ing at the head of each class in the Hindu lists. A differ¬ 
ent arrangement and nomenclature will be followed here, 
namely as below — the classes being divided (as is usual 
in European grammars; into two more general classes or 
conjugations, distinguished from one another by wider differ¬ 
ences than those which separate the special classes. 

603, The classes of the First Conjugation are as 
follows: 

I. The root-class (second class, or ad- class, of 
the Hindu grammarians ; its present-stem is coincident 
w r ith the root itself: thus, ad, 'eat’; ^ i, ‘go’; EfT 
ya, -go’; rm dvis, ‘hate'; ITcg duh, ‘milk 5 . 

II. The reduplicating class (third or hu- 
class); the root is reduplicated to form the present-stem * 
thus, g§T juhu from y&hu, -sacrifice 1 ; dada from 
g<T, 'give 1 ; bibhr from gH, -bear 5 . 

HI. The nasal class (seventh or rmtt-class); a 
nasal, extended to the syllable na in strong forms, is 
inserted before the final consonant of the root: thus, 

rundh (or J\WJ^ru?iadh) from y^jQrudh; EFH yunj 
(or W^yunaj) from gEpf^^/. 

IV. a. The nu -class (fifth or sw-clas s); the syl- 
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lable *T nu is added to the root: thus, JR sunu from 
VR* apnu from ymq^ap. 

b. A very small number only half-a-dozen' of 
roots ending already in and also one very common 
and quite irregularly inflected root not so ending (off 
hr, -make’ , add 3 u alone to form the present-stem. This 
is the eighth or to-class of the Hindu grammarians; it 
may be best ranked by us as a sub-class, the w- class: 
thus, cH ianu from i/rH tan. 

O “v. 

V. The ^a-class ininth or An-classi; the syllable 
*TT na (or, in weak forms, Tf nl is added to the root: 
thus, shiull krina or sftiufj hr ml) from ysfiT hri 7 L huy\ 
FcRT stabhna lor Fcpfl stabhm from i/FFF stalk, fc estab- 

*i ' H 

lish\ 

004. These classes have in common, as their most fund¬ 
amental characteristic, a shift of accent: the tone being 
now upon the ending, and now upon the root or the class- 
sign. Along with this goes a variation in the stem itself, 
which has a stronger or fuller form when the accent rests 
upon itj and a weaker or briefer form when the accent is 
on the ending: these forms are to be distinguished as the 
strong stem and the w^eak stem respectively (in part, both 
have been given above). The classes also form their opta¬ 
tive active, their 2d sing, imperative, and their 3d pi. 
middle,, in a different manner from the others. 

605. In the classes of the Second Conjugation, the 
present-stem ends in a 7 and the accent has a fixed place, 
remaining alw'ays upon the same syllable of the stem, and 
never shifted to the endings. Also, the optative, the 2d 
sing, impv., and the 3d pi. middle are (as just stated) un¬ 
like those of the other conjugation. 

606. The classes of this conjugation are as follows: 

YI. Thea-class, or unaccented a-class (first 
Whitney, Oram mar. 14 
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or bhu- class], the added class-sign is a simply; and the 
root; which has the accent, is strengthened by gu?m 
throughout: thus. Hof bhava from y^ bhu , fc be’; nay a 
from y^\ ni, dead’; bodha from yW\J)udh, 4 wake’, 
cj^fy tad a from vad\ ‘speak’. 

VII. The d-class. or accented a-class (sixth oi 
tfwrf-class,, the added class-sign is a , as in the preceding 
class; but it has the accent, and the unaccented root 
remains unstrengthened: thus, tudd from y' HT, Thrust’; 

srjd from KIM srj> ‘let loose’; tM Suva from y& su , 

t. e. -v o 

‘give birth’. 

VIII. The ya-class (fourth or ^-class',. ya is added 
to the root, which has the accent: thus, divya from 
YTy^div (more properly ffa^dzv: see 765), ndhya 
from y^nak. ‘bind’; W<ZJ krudhya from ysffOl krud/i, 

O * O -S. 

‘be angry’. 

IX. The passive conjugation is also properly a 
present-system only, having a class-sign which is not 
extended into the other systems; though it differs mark¬ 
edly from the remaining classes in having a specific 
meaning, and in being formable in the middle voice 
(only) from all transitive verbs. Its inflection may 
therefore best be treated next to that of the ya-class, 
with which it is most nearly connected, differing from 
It as the &-class from the a-class. It forms its stem, 
namely, by adding an accented yd to the root: thus, 
WX adyd from yW[ ad; rudhyd from j/*^T rudh ; W3Z 
budhyd from yWXbudh; rjfM tudyd from pHV tud 

007. The Hindu grammarians reckon a tenth class or cur- 
class, having a class-sign dya added to a strengthened root (thus, 
cordya from pW ( , and an infection like that of the other a- 
stems. Since, however, this stem is not limited to the present- 
system, hut extends also into the rest of the conjugation — 
while it also has to a great extent a causative value, and may 
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be formed in that value from a large number of roots — it will 
be best treated along with the derivative conjugations (chap. XIV.' 

008. A small number of roots add in the present-system 
a ch, or substitute a ch for their final consonant, and form a 
stem ending in cha or chd. which is then inflected like an a- 
stem. This is historical!}', doubtless, a true class-sign, analogous 
with the rest: but the verbs showing it aie so few', and in 
formation partly so irregular, that they are not well to be put 
together into a class, but may best be treated as special cases 
falling under the other classes. 

Roots adding ch are r and yu, which make the stems rchd and yd cha 

Roots substituting ch ior their final are is, us or vas ‘shine";, gam, 
yam , which make the stems ichfi, uchd , gdcha, ydcha. 

Of so-called roots ending m ch, se\eral are more or less dearly stems, 
whose use has been extended from the prehent to other systems of tenses 

609. Roots are not wholly limited, even m the later language, t - one 
mode of formation of their present-stem, hut are sometimes reckoned as be¬ 
longing to two or more different conjugation-classes And such variety of 
formation is especially frequent m the Yeda, bemg exhibited by a tonsuler- 
able proportion of the roots there occurring, already m the Brahmanas, how¬ 
ever, a condition is reached nearly agreeing m this respect with the dassual 
language. The different present-formations sometimes have differences of 
meaning, yet not more important ones than are often found belonging to 
the same formation, nor of a kmd to show a difference of value as originally 
belonging to the separate classes of presents. If anything of this kind is to 
he established, it must be from the derivative conjugations, which are separ¬ 
ated by no fixed line from the present-systems. 

610. We take up now the different classes, in the order 
in which they have been arranged above, to describe more in 
detail, and with illustration, the formation of their present- 
systems, and to notice the irregularities belonging under each 
class. 


2. Root-class (second, ad-class). 

611. In this class there is no class-sign; the root itself 
is also present-stem, and to it are added directly the per¬ 
sonal endings — but combined in subjunctive and optative 
with the respective mode-signs, and in the imperfect taking 
the augment prefixed to the root. 

The accented endings (552 regularly take the accent — except 
in the imperfect, where it falls on the augment — and before 

U* 
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them the root remains unchanged; before the unaccented endings, 
the root takes the ^?/«a-strengthening. 

It is only m the first three classes that the endings come immediately 
in contact ^ith a final consonant of the root, and that the rules for consonant 
combination have to he noted and applied. 

1. Present Indicative. 

612. The endings are the primary (with EFFT die in 3d 
pi. mid.), added to the bare root. The root takes the accent, 
and has guna , if capable of it, in the three persons sing. act. 


Examples of inflection: a. root ^ i 7 ‘go 5 : strong 
form of root-stem, ^ e ; weak form. ^ i. 



active 



middle.* 


s. 

d 

p 

s 

d. 

p. 

i 



¥ 



emi 

ivds 

imds 

iye 

wake 

imake 

2 QIM 

¥\ 


¥ 

■x 

gOTT 

¥ 

esi 

r a 

ithda 

ithd 


iyhtke 

iclhve 

3 


urn 

¥ 

^TTrT 


eti 

ids 

ydnti 

iie 

lyate 

iydte 

lb. root 

■> ITT dvis. ‘hate 5 ; 

strong 

stem-form, IpT dvis; 

weak, VoN dvis. 





For rules of combination ior the 

final s, see 226. 



r-s 

r** 


r-. *x 

X *X 

i ZW$ 

rswr 

x 

TaV 

ft M ^ 


dvesmi 

dvisvds 

dvismds 

dvise 

dvisvdhe 

dvismdhe 

2 

T^S\ 


fftl 

fmm 

-x 

m 

dveksi 

dvisthds 

dvisthd 

dvikse 

dvis hike 

X,c^ 

dviddhve 

*\r^ 

r. 

c>. , r* , 

g> 

*n 

r> . *x 

3 ST? 


rSVFT 

w 

TSTTRT 

ft^d 

dvestz 

dvistds 

doisanti 

dviste 

dvisate 

dvisdte 

c. root 

sfqg dull, 

'milk*' strong stem-form doh; weak, 

Teg duh. 






For rules 

of combination for the 

final ft, and for the conversion of the 

initial to dh y see 222, 155, 160. 

"x 

•x 


_ *x 

i w 





dohmi 

dulwds 

duhmds 

duhS 

duhvdhe duhmdhe 


* Used in the middle with the preposition adhi, to signify ‘go over for one’s self’, 
i e. ‘repeat, learn, read' 
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2 vm jrm^ prr m 

dhoksi dugdhds dugdhd dhukse duhuthe dhugdhve 

3 5JT31T 3^T?T ITq - 

dogdhi dugdhds duhdnti dugdhe duh&te duhdte 

613. Examples of the 3d sing mid. coincident m form with the 1st sing, 
are not rare m the older language both T and Br. 1 the most frequent 
examples are ige, duhe, vide , gdye more sporadic are cite , hruve , huvf. 
The irregular accent of the 3d pi. mid. is found m RV. in nhate, duhatr # 
Examples of the same person m re and rate also occur* thus (besides those 
mentioned below, 629—30, 635. vidri, and, with auxiliary vowel, arhire 
(unless these are to be ranked, rather, as perfect forms without reduplica¬ 
tion , 790 b. 

2. Present Subjunctive. 

614. Subjunctive forms of this class are not uncommon in 
the older language, and nearly all those which the formation 
anywhere admits are quotable, from Veda or from Brahmana. 
A complete paradigm, accordingly, is given below, with the few 
forms not actually quotable for this class enclosed in brackets 
We may take as models, for the active the root £, 'go', and for 
the middle the root as , "sit. of both of which numerous forms 
are met with f although neither for these nor for any others can 
the whole series be found in actual use. 


The mode-stems 

are dya 

(e -f - a ‘ and 

hsa respectively. 


active. 



middle. 


s 

d. 

p. 

s. 

d 

P 

/dydni 


dydma 

, __ 

( dsdvahdi 

f asdmahdt 

\dyd 

dyava 

ami 

\[dsavahe] 

l [dsamahe] 

f dyasi 
\dyas 

dyathas 

dyatha 

fdsase 

\dsdsdi 

[asdithe] 

f [dsadhve] 
\dsddhvdi 

fdyati 

\dyat 

dyatas 

dyan 

fdsate 

\dsdtdi 

dsdite 

([dsantej-nta 
l dsdntai 


615. The BY. has no middle forms m di except those of the first per¬ 
son. The 1st sing, act in d occurs only in BY , in ayd, bravd , stdvd. 
The 2d and 3d sing act with primary endings are \en unusual m the 
Brahmanas Forms irregularly made with long 5, like those from present- 
stems m a , are not rare in AY. and Br. * thus, ayds, aydt, dydn: dsdt, 
brdvdt , asdtha, bravdtha, handtha; dddn, dohdn . Of middle forms with sec¬ 
ondary endings are found hdnanta , 3d pi., and igata. 3d sing, (after md 
prohibitive), which is an isolated example. The only dual person in dite is 
brdvdite. 

3. Present Optative. 

616. The personal endings combined with the mode- 
signs of this mode (EfT yd in act., ^ % in mid.) have been 
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given in full above 566’. The stem-form is the unaccented 
and unstrengthened root. The whole formation is so regular 
that a single example of inflection will he enough. 

active. middle. 

* d p s d p. 

t fmrm ilrpjFi f^fnr 

dvisyum dvisy fil'd dvisy ama diisiyd dvisivdhi dvisimdhi 

2 feSTFT IH OTP wffiTMq 

, , ”N , # ,*S. , _ -S. *S. 

dvisyas dvisyatam dvisyata dvisithas dvmyatham dvmdhvdm 

s TiraiFF firwirTR fpsra m fttfhreFT tMft 

, *N. , "s . r _ v "v. 

dvisydt dvisyatam dvisyds dvisiid dvisiyatam dvisirdn 

So likewise, from j/i, tydm and tylyd ; from y'duh, duhydm and duhlyd, 
and so on. 

The RV has once tana m 2d pi act. (in sydtana ). 


4. Present Imperative. 

617. The imperative adds, in second and third persons, 
its own endings pvith ^IrTFT atdm in 3d pi. mid.) directly 
to the root-stem. The stem is accented and strengthened 
in 3d sing, act.; elsewhere, the accent is on the ending 
and the root remains unchanged. The first persons, so called, 
of the later language are from the old subjunctive, and 
have its strengthened stem and accent; they are repeated 
here from where they were given above [614). In the 2d 
sing, act., the ending is regularly (as in the two following 
classes;, ftr dhi if the root end with a consonant, and hi 
if it end with a vowel. As examples we take some of the 


roots already used for the purpose. 

active 

s dps 

middle. 

a. 

P 

i WIH 


STUFF 



stftft% 

dydni 

dydva 

ayama 

asai 

fisdvahdi 

asdmahdi 

i ^ 


f 

gTVR 



ihi 

itdm 

ltd 

assvd 

a&Utham 

dddhvdm 



Url 

o 

StTFHW 

grawR 

f ^ 

gmrTFT 

-s. 

etu 

itdm 

ydntu 

astam 

as atdm 

dsdtam 
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i 




do/iani dohava 

dohdma 

dtdtdi 

dohdv thdi ddkdmahdi 

i J1KI 



S^TSTFT r 

v r *N. O -N 

dugdJii dugdhdm 

dugdhd 

dhuAsvd 

dukailidm dhugdhxam 

3 qb d (§TTFT 

v O 




dog dim dugdhftm 

duhdntu 

dugdhdm 

duhatdm duhdtam 


818. Tbe 2d sing act ending tat is found in the older language in a 
lew verbs of this class namely, mttdt, vltdt, brutal In 3d sing mid., two 
or three verbs have m the older language the ending am * thus, duham (only 
RV. case, viddm , piydm , and in 3d pi mid. AV has dukrdm and duhratam . 
The use of tana for ta in 2d pi act is quite frequent m the Veda, thus, 
itana, ydtdna , hantana , etc. And m stota , ttana . * f >iana* we have examples 
in the same person of a strong 'and accented; stem 

5. Present Participle. 

619. The active participle has the ending Wd^ani (weak 
stem-form £fcT at added to the unstrengthened root Me¬ 
chanically, it may be formed from the 3d pi. by dropping 
the final ^ i. Thus* for the verbs inflected above, the active 
participles are ydnt, (g duhant fel 'r\ dvisdnt. The 
feminine stem ends usually in WU ati: thus, tHT yati, 
duhatl , felfft dvisati: but, from roots in a, in £(iMl anil 
or COrfr ail (449). 

The middle participle has the ending and, added 
to the unstrengthened root: thus, ^TR iyana, pT^TFT duhdnd , 
ThTiOJ dvisdnd . 

But a number of these participles in the older language 
have a double accent, either on the ending or on the radical 
syllable. thus, duhdnd and duhdna (also ddghdna i, vidand and 
vidana, suvdnd and siivdna, sturdnd and stdvdna — the last having 
also a stronger form of the root when accented. The root as, 
‘sit 7 , forms the unique dsina (along with, in the Veda, dsdnd). 

6. Imperfect. 

820 This tense adds the secondary endings to the root 
as increased by prefixion of the augment. The root has the 
^ema-strengthening (if capable of it) in the three persons of 
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the singular, although the accent is always upon the augment. 
Examples of inflection are: 


active 



middle 


s d. 

P 

"\ 

h 

r*- 

d 

P ^ 

i STUFF F? 


STIFF 

mm^ 

^TFFIT^ 

t * s 

Uyam aiva 

alma 

SSI 

asmhi 

asmahi 

2 

¥ 

M 

STFnSTFT 
, *\ 

mm 

f ^ ^ 

ah aitam 

dita 

asthds 

asatham 

addhvam 

-N -V 

s ^ 

f “S. 

STFtT 

STFnrTFT 

t ^ 

mm 

ait aitam 

ayan 

s sta 

Usatam 

asata 

and, from the root 

dull 

r 





STH^ 



ddoharn dduhva 

dduhma 

dduhi 

aduhvahi 

aduhmahi 


sjprr 


STJ^IVTF 

mrm 

s O *\ 

adholc ddugdhum 

adugdha 

ddugdhas 

Muhatham 

ddhugdhvam 




SIl^TrlFT 

ST^^rT 

ddhok ddugdham 

dduhan 

adugdha 

dduhatam 

aduhata 


021. Roots ending in a may in the later language option¬ 
ally take us instead of an in 3d pi. act. (the a being lost before 
it); and in the older they always do so: thus, ayus from Y yd, 
dpus from y'pa ‘protect’. The same ending is also allowed and 
met with in the case of a few roots ending in consonants. 
namely vid, ‘know’, calcs, dvis , duh, mrj. 

The ending tana * 2d pi act., is found in the Veda in dyatana , dsastana , 
at tana. 

To save the characteristic endings m 2d and 3d sing, act, the root ad 
inserts a* thus, (Idas, ftdat; the root as inserts l thus, dsis , dslt (see 
below, 038). 

822. The use of the persons of this tense, without augment, in the 
older language, either in the same sense as with augment, or as subjunctives, 
has been noticed above (587). Augmentless imperfects of this class are 
rather uncommon in the Veda, thus, hdn, ves, 2d sing.; ban, vet, stdut, 
ddn'% 3d sing.; bruvan, duhus , caksus , 3d pi ; vasta , suta, 3d sing. mid. 

823. The first ox root-form of aorist is identical in its formation with 
this imperfect* see below, 829ff. 

824. In the Veda (but almost limited to RV.) are found certain second 
persons singular, made by adding the ending si to the (accented and streng¬ 
thened) root, and having an imperative value. There is some difference of 
view as to their formal character; but the most acceptable opinion regards 
them as isolated indicative persons of this class, used imperatively. They 
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are kse.n , 1 k$i ‘rule’/* jesi, j6m ifoi phn, from yjm, darn , dhahn , nakn 
l2nac ‘attain’,,, nisi, pdrsi (2 pr ‘set across’,, prrin, bhakp , main, man 
\2md ‘measure’■, s/aLai, yarhsi, ydsi , jro'tai, r/itsn r/Ts?, vafesi. vm 1 v? Strive 
after, frosL safes*, s<2lsi, ftos*. 

Irregularities of the Soot-class. 

025. It is impossible at least at present to determine with 
accuracy bow many of the actual!} used roots of the language 
are inflected in the present-system according to this class, or 
according to any of the other classes, because the older language 
especially, and the later in less degree, has sporadic forms which 
are either of doubtful classification or too isolated to determine 
the character of the root to which the} belong The root-class 
may he said, however, to include from sevent} to ninety roots 
A considerable number of them present irregularities of inflection, 
a brief account of which (not claiming exhaustive completeness’) 
is given in the following paragraphs. 

620. The roots of the class ending in u have in their 
strong forms the vrdd/ii instead of the ^^-strengthening before 
an ending beginning with a consonant thus, from ystu, stdumi , 
dstaut, and the like, but dstavam , stavam, etc 

Roots found to exhibit this peculiarity m actual use are kmu , yu, ska, 
stu, snu (these live m the earlier language;, me, ru, su ‘impel’, and hnu. 

027. The root mrj also has the vrddhi-vo wel in its strong 
forms thus, marjmi, dmdrjam , dmart; and the same streng¬ 
thening is allowed in weak forms before endings beginning with 
a vowel: thus, mdrjantu , amdrjan * but this is not found to 
occur in the older language 

In the other tense-systems, also, and in derivation, mrj shows often 
the vrddhi instead of the pwna-strengtheiimg. 

028. A number of roots accent the radical syllable through¬ 
out, both in strong and in weak forms: thus, all those begin¬ 
ning with a long vowel, as, Id, ir, Ir , and also eahs , talcs, trd , 
nihs, vas ‘clothe, cinj, cl. and su ‘generate’. All these, except 
talcs and trd fand trd in the only Vedic forms,, are ordinarily 
conjugated in middle voice only. Forms with the same irregular 
accent occur now and then in the Veda from other verbs * thus, 
mdtsva, fdhat. Middle participles so accented have been noticed 
above (019). 

029. Of the roots mentioned in the last paragraph, ft has 
the ^^-strengthening throughout. thus, cdye, cese, cdylya, 
cay ana, and so on. Other irregularities in its inflection (in 
part already noticed) are the 3d pi. persons cerate (AV. etc. 
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have also cere, eeratam, dcerata RY. has also deer an), the 3d 
sing. pres, edye R.) and impv. caijam. The isolated active form 
dcayat is common in the older language. 

630. Of the same roots, id and Iq insert a union-vowel i before endings 
beginning with s, sv, th * thus, Tpise, tgidhve , T disva {these three being the 
mly forms noted in the older language); but BY. has ikse beside v;ise The 
3d pi igire ion account of its accent) is also apparently present rather than 
perfect. 

631. The roots rud (not in Veda), svap, an, and eras insert 
a union-vowel ^ before all the endings beginning with a con¬ 
sonant, except the s and t of 2d and 3d sing, impf , where they 
insert instead either a or i. thus, svdpimi , evdsisi , anlti, and 
mat or knit. And in the remaining forms, the last three are 
allowed to accent either root or ending: thus, svdpantu and 
evdsaniu (AY.}, or smpdntu etc. 

In the older language, j/vam makes the same insertions thus, vamiti , 
nvamit, and other cases occasionally occur: thus, januua , vasisva (yvas ‘aim’), 
fjmthilu , stanihi (all RY.,. On the other hand, an sometimes makes forms 
from an a-stem. thus, dnati (AY.); pple dnant (QB }; opt. anet (AB.). 

632. The root bru (of very frequent use) takes the union- 
vowel I after the root when strengthened, before the initial vowel 
of an ending thus, brdvimi , brdvisi , brdviti , dbravis , dbravit; but 
brumds , bruyam, dbravam , dbruvan , etc. Special occasional irreg¬ 
ularities are brumi , bravihi, abruvam , dbruvan , bruyat , and sporadic 
forms from an a-stem. The sub], dual brdvdite has been noticed 
above [615). 

633. Some of the roots m u are allowed to be inflected like bru 
namely, ku , tu , ru, and stu, and an occasional instance is met with of a 
form so made (m Y , only taviti noted;, 

634. The root am (hardly found in the later language) takes i as union- 
\owel: thus, amisi (BY.), amiti and dmit and amisva (TS). From y$am 
occur gamtsva (YS.: TS. $ami$va) and gamidhvam {TB. etc.). 

635. The irregularities of yduh m the older language have been already 
in part noted' the 3d pi indie, mid. duhaU , duhri , and duhrdte; 3d sing, 
impv. duhdm , pi. duhrdm and duhratdm , impf. act. 3d sing, dduhat (which 
is found also in the later language], 3d pi. aduhran (beside dduhan and 
duMs); the mid. pple d&ghana; and (quite unexampled elsewhere) the opt. 
forms duhiydt and duhiydn (BY. only). 

Some of the roots of this class are abbreviated or otherwise 
weakened in their weak forms: thus — 

636. The root ‘be’, loses its vowel in weak forms 

(except where protected by combination with the augment). 
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Its 2d sing- indie, is WR dsi instead of as$i\; its 2d sing, 
impv. is edld irregularly from asdhi ). The insertion of 
< i in 2d and 3d sing. impf. has been noticed already 
above. 

The forms of this extremely common verb are, then, as 
follows: 



Indicative. 



Optative 


% 

d 

p 

s 

d 

P. 

i mm 

FW 

TO 

RIFT 

RIM 

rift 



*x 



sydma 

dsmi 

srds 

smds 

ayam 

sydva 

2 Sift 


m 

hTT3 

RJTrFF 

rfcT 

dsi 

sthds 

sthd 

ayas 

sydtam 

syitta 

8 


m 

HTFr^ 

RXFTR 

rff 

o “S 

dsti 

slds 

sdnti 

syat 

sycitdni 

syus 


Imperative. 



Imperfect 


i mm 

SRra 

mm 

mm 

mm 

snm 

dsam 

dsava 

dsdma 

dsam 

dsra 

Usma 

2 

trPT 

R? 

SJT*TFf 

, *S 

MFfFT 

, "S 

mm 

edhi 

stum 

std 

dsis 

dstam 

lista 

3 mn 


m 

o 

SHUTcT 


mwi 

dstu 

stran 

sdntu 

ksit 

Ustam 

Usan 


Participle T^sdnt ifem. Heft sat !). 


The Yedic subjunctive forms are the usual ones, made upon the stem 
dsa They are in frequent use, and appear [asat especially) even in late 
Brahmanas where the subjunctive is almost lost. The resolution sidrn etc 
{opt.} is common m Yedic verse. In 2d and 3d sing impf. is a few times 
met with the more normal as (for ds-s, ds-V 

Middle forms from yas are also given by the grammarians as allowed 
with certain prepositions {vi-j-ati}, but they do not appear to have been met 
with m use. A middle present indicative is compounded (in 1st and 2d per¬ 
sons) with the nomen agentis m tr {tar) to form the periphrastic future m 
the middle voice (see below, 942 ffj. The 1st sing, indie is he; the rest 
is in the usual relation of middle to active forms (m 2d pers., se, dhve 7 
sva, dhvam , with total loss of the root itself). 

The only other tense of this verb in use is the perfect, which is entirely 
regular m its inflection. 

637. The root han , ‘strike, slay’, is treated somewhat after 
the maimer of noun-stems in an in declension (421): in weak 
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forms, it loses its n before an initial consonant (except m and Vj 
of an ending, and its a before an initial vowel — and in the 
latter case its h, in contact with the n, is changed to gh (com¬ 
pare 402) Thus, for example . 




Present Indicative. 


Imperfect. 



s. 

a 

P 

s 

d 

p* 

1 

hdnmi 

hanvds 

hanrnds 

dhanam 

dhanva 

dhanma 

2 

hdnsi 

hathds 

hatha 

dhan 

dhaiam 

ahata 

3 

hdnti 

hatds 

ghndnti 

dhan 

dhatdm 

dghnan 


Its participle is 

ghndnt (fern 

glmaU). 

Its 2d sing 

impv. 


is jahi [by anomalous dissimilation, on the model of redupli¬ 
cating forms;. 

Middle forms from this root are frequent m the Brahmanas, and those 
that occur are formed according to the same rules. thus, hate, hanmahe, 
ghnate, ahata, aghndidm aghnata (m AB., also ahata ); ghnlta (but also hanita). 

638. The root veto, ‘wish’, is in the weak forms regularly 
and usually contracted to ug (as in the perfect see chap. X.) 
thus, ucmasi (V.: once apparently abbreviated in RV. to gmasi), 
ugdnti; pple ugdnt , ugand. Middle forms (except the pple) do not 
occur; nor do the weak forms of the imperfect, which are given 
as augva , duqtam , etc. 

RY. has in like manner the participle usand from the root vas ‘clothe’ 

639. The root gas, ‘command 1 , shows some of the peculi¬ 
arities of a reduplicated verb, lacking (648) the n before t in 
all 3d perss. pi. and in the active participle. A part of its 
active forms — namely, the Weak forms having endings begin¬ 
ning with consonants (including the optative) — come from a 
stem with weakened vowel, ck (as do the aorist, 854, and some 
of the derivatives). Thus, for example 

Present Indicative. Imperfect. 


s. 

a 

P 

s. 

a 

P 

1 pdsmi 

p isvds 

pumas 

dpdsam 

dpisva 

dpisma 

2 pdssi 

pisthds 

pisthd 

dpds 

dpistam 

apista 

3 pdsti 

pis t as 

pdsati 

dpdt 

dpistdm 

dpdsus 


In 2d sing impf., a$dt is said to he also allowed. If it is actually so 
used, the t must be the sporadic conversion of final radical s to t (167), 
and then it would be open to question whether the t of 3d smg is radical 
or of the ending (according to 555). The optative is pisydm etc. The 2d 
sing. impv. is p MM (with total loss of the s); and RY. has the strong 
2d pi. pdstdna (with anomalous accent). But no pia-forms of the present- 
system occur m the Yeda. 

The middle inflection is regular, and the accent (apparently) 
always upon the radical syllable (pple g&sana , RY etc ). 

The root dap, ‘worship’, has in like manner (RY ) the pple ddpat (not 
dspant). 
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640. The double so-railed root jaks, "eat, laugh\ is an evident re¬ 
duplication of ghas and has. It has the absence of n In act. 3d perss. pi. 
and pple, and the accent on the root before vowel-endings, which belong 
to reduplicated verbs, and it also takes the union-vowel i m the manner of 
rud etc. 'abme, 631. A 2d pers impv. jagdhi from it occurs. 

641. Other obviously reduplicated verbs are treated by the 
native grammarians as if simple, and referred to this conjugation 
such are the intensively reduplicated Jdgr, dandrd, and vevi 
(chap. XIV , didhi etc. (676, and cakas '677'. 

II. Reduplicating Class (third, /m-class). 

642. This class forms its present-stem by prefixing a 
reduplication to the root. 

643. a. As regards the consonant of the reduplication, 
the general rules which have already been given above (590) 
are followed. 

b. A long vowel is shortened in the reduplicating syl¬ 
lable: thus, dadd from yZJ da; T^PTF bib In from yTT bln; 

juhu from y"§[ hie. The vowel & f never appears in the 
reduplication, hut is replaced by <; i: thus. l^PT bibhr from 
i/5T bJir; fwcj piprc from prc . 

C. * C. "NT 1 C -Ns 

For verbs m which a and a also are irregularly represented m the re¬ 
duplication by i, see below, 660. 

c. The only root of this class with initial vowel is r (or 
ar), it takes as reduplication i. which is held apart from the 
root by an interposed y; thus, tyar and iyr (the latter has not 
been found in actual use*. 

644 The present-stem of this class as of the other 
classes belonging to the first conjugation has a double 
form * a stronger form, with gunated root-vowel; and a 
weaker form, without gana: thus, from y hu, the two forms 
are juho and ipT juhu; from y>fl bhi, they are fipT bibhe 
and FVfr Ixbln. And the rnle for their use is the same as 
in the other classes of this conjugation: the strong stem is 
found before the unaccented endings (552), and the weak 
stem before the accented. 
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045. According to all the analogies of the first general 
conjugation, we should expect to find the accent upon the root- 
syllable when this is strengthened. That is actually the case, 
however, only in a small minority of the roots composing the 
class * name!}, in hu, bln ino test-forms in the older language, 
hri [not found in the older language], mad and dhan (both very 
rare', jan (no forms of this class found to occur,, ri "notice' 
(in V.', ya "separate’ (in older language only , and in Ihr in 
the later language [in V. it goes with the majority but RY 
has bihhdtti once, and this, the latex accentuation, is found also 
in the Brahmanas) In all the rest — apparently, by a recent 
transfer — it rests upon the reduplicating instead of upon the 
radical syllable And in both classes alike, the accent is anom¬ 
alously thrown hack upon the reduplication in those weak 
foxxns of which the ending begins with a vowel; while in the 
other -weak forms it is upon the ending. 

Apparently (the cases with written accent are too few to determine the 
point satisfactorily) the middle optative endings, lya etc (580), are reckoned 
throughout as endings with initial vowel, and throw back the accent upon 
the reduplication 

846 The verbs of this class lose the ^ n in the 3d 
pi. endings in active as well as middle, and in the imp ef¬ 
fect have 3TT us instead of £FT an — and before this a final 
radical vowel has guna. 

I. Present Indicative 

047. The combination of stem and endings is as in 
the preceding class. 

Examples of inflection: a. YW ‘sacrifice’: 
strong stem-form, s-T^rf julio; weak form, sfgT juhu (orjulmi 


active, 

» d 

-v rs 

P 

s 

middle 

d 

*N 

P 

i 5T^lFf 





juhomi juhuvds 

juhumds 

jilhve 

juhuvdhe 

juhumdhe 

■2 stSiSTR 


pH 

\A 


juh6si juhuth&s 

juhuikd 

juhuse 

juhvdthe 

juhudhve 

3 

O O "V 


pH 

spw 

pH 

juhoti juhutds 

juhvati 

jukute 

juhvate 

juhvate 


b. Root Mr, ‘bear’ (given with Vedic accentuation): 
strong stem-form, Ubhar; weak, PTT bibhr (or Ubhr j. 
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i fkm 

rawi 

L 


fm 

“N 

fwr% 

bihharmi 

bibhrvds 

hibhrmds 

bihhre 

bibhrvuhc 

hbhrmdhr 

2 



mm 

mm 

wm 

bib hard 

hibhrthds 

bibhrthd 

hibhrne 

bibhrcitlie 

bib hr din. I 



mm 

fkm 

fflR 

mm 

bibharti 

bibhrtds 

bibhratx 

hibhrte 

hibhrdte 

Mbhrate 


The u of hu like that of the class-signs nu and u. see 1 elow, 097) 
is said to be omissible before r and m of the endings ot 1st du and pi 
thus, juhvds , juhvahe. etc. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

048. It is not possible (at least, at present to draw a distinct line 
between those subjunctive forms of the older language winch should be 
reckoned as belonging to the present-sjstem. and those which should be as¬ 
signed to the perfect — even, m some cases, to the redupbcated aorist and 
intensive. Here will be noticed onlj those which most clear!} belong to th> 
class; the more doubtful cases will be treated under the pertect-^stbiu 
Except in first persons which continue m use as 1 imperatives." down to the 
later language), subjunctives from roots having unmistakably a reduplicated 
present-system are of far from frequent occurrence 

049. The subjunctive mode-stem is formed in the usual 
manner, with the mode-sign a and guna of the root-vowel, if 
this is capable of such strengthening. The evidence of the few 
accented forms met with indicates that the accent is laid in ac¬ 
cordance with that of the strong indicative forms: thus, from 
j /hu, the stem would be juhdva : from ybhr, it would be bibhara 
(but libhdra later’,. Before the mode-sign, final radical a would 
be, in accordance with analogies elsewhere, dropped thus dacla 
from ydd 1 dad ha from y dim (all the forms actually occuiring 
would be derivable from secondary roots, as dad and dadh . 

650. Instead of giving a theoretically complete scheme of 
inflection, it will be better to note all the examples quotable 
from the older language (accented when found so occurring. 

Thus, of 1st persons, we have in the active juh&vdni , bihhardnt , dadani, 
dadham, jahdni , juhavdma , dddhdma , jdhdma; — in the middle, dadhui. 
mimdi , dadhdvahdt; juhavdmahdi, daddmahe , daddmahai , dadhdmahdi. 

Of other persons, we have with primary endings in the active bibhamn 
(with double mode-sign: 500, end), dddhatkas , juhavdtka (do.) and juhavatha , 
in the middle, dddkase; dddhate , ramie, dddhdtdi , daddtdi * — with second¬ 
ary endings, dadhas, vtvesas , juhavat, hihharat, yuydvat * dddhat , dadhdnat, 
babhasat; dadhan , yuyavan , juhavan. 
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3, Present Optative. 

651. To form this mode, the optative endings given 
above (566 i, as made up of mode-sign and personal endings, 
are added to the unstrengthened stem. The accent is as 
already stated (645). The inflection is so regular that it is 
unnecessary to give here more than the first persons of a 
single verb: thus, 

active middle. 

& d p s d. p. 

i spPTR U R ^InTsq 

juhuydm juhuyava juhuyama juhviya juhvivahi juhvimahi 

etc etc. etc etc etc. etc. 

4. Present Imperative. 

652. The endings, and the mode of their combination 
with the root, have been already given. In 2d sing, act., 
the ending is hi after a vowel, but f?T dhi after a con¬ 
sonant : cp Am, however, forms sTgdll juhudhi (apparently, 
in order to avoid the recurrence of TA in two successive 
syllables): and other examples of KI dhi after a vowel are 
found in the Veda. 


653. Example of inflection: 


active. 

s. d 

P 

S 

middle 

d. 


i sh^c*lM 

sT^TFT 



-r 

ju/idvdni juhdvdva juhdvama 

£> _ 

juhdvdi 

juhdvavahai juhdvamahai 

2 sj^lU 


w* 



juhudhi juhutam 

juhutd 

juhusvd 

jiihvdihdm 

juhudhvdm 

3 si^lrl sT^cTFF 

O v * O 0 s * 1 -s 

sf^rT 

O O 





juhotu juhutkm juhvatu juhutam juhvatam juhvatam 


The other division of this class differ here, as in the in¬ 
dicative, in the accentuation of their strong forms only * namely, 
in all the first persons (borrowed subjunctives), and in the 3d 
sing, act.: thus tin the older language) Mbharani etc., bibhartu, 
Mbkarai etc. 

654. Yedic irregularities of inflection are; a. the occasional use of 
strong forms m 2d persons thus, yuyodhi, $i$adhi (beside fipiftf); yuyotam 
(beside yuyutdm ); tyarta , ddddta , dddhdta and dddhdtana (see below, 673), 
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pipartana, juhata and juhotana , yuyotana , b. the use of d/u instead of hi 
after a \owel 'only m the two instances just quoted’; c. the ending tana 
in 2d pi. act. in the instances just quoted and in others, as mamdttana^ 
jigdtana, dhattana , etc.,; d. the ending tat in 2d sing, act., m dattdt , 
dhattat , piprtdt. 


5. Present Participle. 

855. As elsewhere, the active participle-stem may he 
made mechanically from the 3d pi indie, hy dropping ^ i: 
thus, juhrat fSffirf M6/irat. In inflection, it has no dis¬ 
tinction of strong and weak forms (444;. The feminine 
stem ends in ^rft atl. The middle participles are regularly 
made : thus, sfcftH juhvana , F3RTPII bibhrdna 

0. Imperfect. 

656.. As already pointed out, the 3d pi. act. of this 
class takes the ending- 3Y? us. and a final radical vowel has 
gum before it. The strong forms are, as in pres indie., 
the three sing act. persons. 

657. Example of inflection: 

aetrve middle, 

s. d. p. s d. p 

1 

djuhavam djuhuva djukuma djuJm djukuvahi djuhumahi 

2 |TT m&rW 

"O *\ O \ O w O *S. O "N y 

ajithos ajuhulam djuhuta ijuhuthas ajuhxatham ajiihuihvam 

EfsT^cTR ^r^TrTFT 

djuhot djuhutam djuhavus djuhuta djuhvatam ajuhvata 

From y *T Mr, the 2d and 3d sing act. are 

dbibkar (for abibhar-s and abibhar-t) — and so in all other 
cases w T here the strong stem ends in a consonant. The 3d 
pi. act. is dbihharus ; and from )/HT bhi, it is 

dbibkayus. 

858. The usual Ye die irregularities in 2d pi act. — strong forms, and 
the ending tana — occur m this tense also thus, ddaddtaddadhdia ; ddai- 
tana, djagantana , djahdiana. The RV. has also once apiptata fox apiprta 
m 3d sing, mid,, and abibhran for abibharus in 3d pi. act. Examples of 
augmentless forms are gigds, vines, )tgdt ; jthita, gtgdta, jihata. 

Whitney, Grammar. 13 
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Irregularities of the Eeduplicating Class. 

659. It is still more difficult to determine the precise limits 
of this class than ot the root-class, because of the impossibility 
{referred to above, under subjunctive * 648) of always separating 
its forms from those of other reduplicating conjugations and 
parts of conjugations In the RV., about forty roots maj be 
confidently assigned to it, in the AV., less than thirty; many 
of them have irregularities besides those in tense-inflection 
already pointed out 

660. Besides the roots in r oi ar — namely, r, ghr (usually 
written ghar, tr, pr , bhr, sr , pro — the following roots having 
a or a as radical vowel take i instead of a in the reduplicating 
syllable ga 'go', 3 pa ‘rise*, ma ‘measure*, via ‘bellow’, ca, ha 
"remove (mid \ vac , sac , vac has both i and a , ra has i once 
in RV.: for stha, pet ‘drink’, ghr a, /mi, see below (670—4. 

661. Several roots of this class in final a change the a in 
weak forms to i .occasionally even to ii, and then drop it alto¬ 
gether before endings beginning with a vowel 

This is in close analogy with the treatment of the vowel of the class- 
sign of the nd-class: below, 717. 

These roots are * 

662. rd, act. and mid. thus, rifmasi, 'also wadhi above, 

654', i'lratu, a^i^dt, effite 

603. ma ‘bellow’, act., and ma ^measure’, mid (rarely also act.;: thus, 
mimdti, mirnanti, mimiydt , munite, mitnate umirnita, mimihi , munatu. 

664. ha ‘remove’, mid thus, jflute, phidhve, jfhate; phisva , jihatdm, 
djihita, aphata 

665. ha ‘quit 1 , act. ^originally identical with the former, may further 
shorten the I to i: thus, jahdti , jahita , jahitdt (AY ) , jahimas (AY jahitas 
(TB.I, jahitam (TA j, ajahddm fTS In the optative, the radical vowel is 
lost altogether; thus, jahydm , jahyus (AV.;. The 2d sing unpv is jahihi 
or jahihi. 

Compare with this the lorms in dhi from y'dhd (below, 069'. 

866. rd ‘give’, mid.* thus, raridhvam rarithds (irnpf, without augment, 
and, with i in l©duplication, nrihi 

In all these verbs, the accent is constant on the reduplicating syllable 

687. The two roots da and dha (the commonest of the 
class, lose their radical vowel altogether in the weak forms, 
being shortened to dad and dadh. In 2d sing. impv. act.,, they 
form respectively de/d and d/iehi. In combination with a fol¬ 
lowing t or thy the final dh of dadh does not follow the special 
rale of combination of a final sonant aspirate (becoming ddh 
with the t or tk : 160 , but — as also before a* and d/iv — the 
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moic general rules of aspiiate and of surd and sonant com¬ 
bination , and its lost aspiration is thrown back upon the initial 
oi the root. 


008 

The inflection of y dha 

is. then. 

as follows 



acthe. 

Present Indicative. 

middle. 


's 

I dadharm 

u 

dadhoh 

dadhrw's 

dadhe 

d 

dddh»ahe 

dddhmahe 

2 dddhdsi 

dhatthd s 

dhatthd 

dha Lie 

dadhdthe 

dhaddh * e 

> dddhdti 

dhattiU 

dddhftti 

dhatt'' 

dadhdte 

dddhate 



Present Optative. 



i dadhyam 
ek. 

dadhya rti 
et< 

dadhyama 

t*n 

dddhhja 

«tt 

dddhraihi 

etc 

dddhhmhi 

etc 



Present Impers^ive. 



l dddhdni 

dddltdva 

dddhdma 

dddhdt 

ddiihdi idiai 

dddhamahdi 

2 dhthi 

dhattdrn 

dhattd 

dhats f a 

dadhdthdm 

dhaddh vam 

C dddhdtu 

dhattdrn 

dddhatu 

dhattdrn 

dadhdtdm 

dadhatam 



Imperfect. 



i ddadham 

d dadhat 

adadhma 

ddadhi 

ddadhraht 

ddadhmahi 

2 ddadhds 

ddhattam 

ddhatta 

ddhatthds 

ddadhdthdrn 

ddhaddhntm 

ddadhdt 

ddhattdm 

ddadhu n* 

ddhatta 

ddadhdtam 

ddadhata 


Participles, act dadhat , mid dddhdna . 

In the middle 'except impl., only those lorms are here accented for 
which there is authority in the accentuated texts, as there is discordance 
between the actual accent and that which the analogies of the class would 
lead u& to expect. EY. has once dhdtse. dadhe and dadhdte might be per- 
tect, so far as the form is concerned. EY. accents dadhltd once dddhlta 
thrice;; TS and TB. ha\e dddluran 

The root da is inflected in precisely the same way, with 
change everywhere of dh to d. 

009. The older language has irregularities as follows a. the usual 
strong forms m ‘2d pi , dddhdta and ddadhdta , ddddta and ddaddta, b. the 
usual tana endings m the same person, dhnttana , ddddtana , etc ; c. the 
3d sing, indie act. dadhe dike 1st sing , d. the 2d sing. imp%. act. daddhZ 
(for both debt and dheht;; e the middle forms dadhidhve, dadhisvd , dadhi- 
dhnam (in EY. , with vowel weakened to t instead of being dropped. 

j* 070. A number of roots have been transferred from this 
to the a-class 'class VI , below, 749, their reduplicated root 
becoming a stereotyped stem inflected after the manner of a- 
stems. These roots are as follows . 

071. In all periods of the language, from the roots sthd 
‘stand 1 , pd 4 drink 1 , and ghrd ‘smell’, are made the presents 

15* 
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ththami, plhdmi (with irregular sonantizing of the second p: 
later often written pivamtj, and jighrarm — which then axe in¬ 
flected not like mini ami, but like bhdvami , as if from the present- 
stems ththa, pila, jighra. 

672. In the Veda, the reduplicated roots da and dhd are also sometimes 
turned into the a-stems ddda and dddha, or inflected as if roots dad and 
dadh of class YI ; and single forms of the same character are made from 
other roots; thus, mimanti {y md ‘bellow’), rdrate [yrd ‘give’ 3d sing. mid.,. 

673. In the Veda, also, a like secondary root, jighn , is made from yhan 
'with omission of the radical -vowel, and conversion, usual in this root, of h 
to gh when m contact with n); and some of the forms of safe, from ysac, 
show the same conversion to an a-stem, sagea. 

674 In AB. (vm. 28,', a similar secondary form, yighy, is given to yhi 
thus, jighyati , jighyatu. 

675. A few so-called roots of the first or root-class are the products of 
reduplication, more or less obvious, thus, yaks (640), and probably gas (from 
y$a&) and caks (from ykdg or a lost root has , ‘see). In the Veda is found 
also sage, from ysac. 

676. The grammarians reckon (as already noticed, 641) several roots of 
the most evidently reduplicate character as simple, and belonging to the root- 
class. Some of these ( ydgr , dandrd , vevl) are regular intensive stems, and 
will be described below under Intensives (chap. XIV.), dldhl, shine’, along 
with Vedic did! ‘shine’ and plpi ‘swell’, are sometimes also classed as inten¬ 
sives; but they have not the proper reduplication of such, and may perhaps 
be best noticed here, as reduplicated present-stems with irregularly long 
reduplicating vowel. 

Of pres indie occurs m the older language only didyati , 3d pi , with 
the pples didyat and dldhyat , and mid. didye , didhye , didhydihdm , with the 
pples didydna , didhydna, pipy ana The subj. stems are diddya , dldhaya , 
ptpdya , and from them are made forms with both primary (from diddya) and 
secondary endings (and the irregularly accented didayat and dlddyat and 
didhayan). No opt. occurs. In impv. we have dldihC (and didiht) and pipihi\ 
and pipyatam , pipyatdm , pipyata. In impf., adldes and pipes, ddldet and 
ddldhct and apipet (with augmentless forms), aplpema (with strong form of 
root!, and adldhayus and (irregular) aplpyan. 

A few forms from all the three show transfer to an a-mflection: thus, 
dldhaya and plpaya (impv ), dplpayat , etc. 

Similar forms from ymi ‘bellow’ are amimet and mimayat. 

677. The stem cakds (sometimes cakdg) is also regarded by the gram¬ 
marians as a root, and supplied as such with tenses outside the present- 
s>stem — which, however, hardly occur m genuine use. It is not known 
in the older language. 

678. The root bhas, ‘chew’, loses its radical vowel in weak forms, taking 
the form baps' thus, hdbhasti , but b&psati (3pL), bdpsat (pple). 

679. The root bhi, ‘fear 1 , is allowed by the grammarians to shorten its 
vowel in weak forms thus, bibhlmas or bibhimas, bibMydm or bibhiydm. 
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880. Forms of this class from y'jan, ‘give birth’, with added e — thus, 
jQjnue . jajnidhve — are given by the grammarians, but do not appear to 
have been found m use. 

681. The roots ci and cit have in the Veda reversion of c to k in the 
root-s}liable after the reduplication * thus, cik£$u cikeihe 'anomalous, for 
cikyathe ,, cikitam, aciket, efkyat (pple;, cikiddhi. 

882. The root vyac has i in the reduplication (from the y) t and is con¬ 
tracted to vtc in weak forms ■ thus, viviktds , dviviktdm So the root hvat 
'if its forms are to be reckoned here) has u in reduplication, and contracts 
to hur thus, yuhurthds 

III. Nasal Class (seventh, rudh-c\ass). 

683. The roots of this class all end in consonants. And 
their class-sign is a nasal preceding the final consonant: in 
the weak forms, a nasal simply, adapted in character to the 
consonant, hut in the strong forms expanded to the syllable 
^ nd, which has the accent. 

In a few of the verbs of the class, the nasal extends also into other 
tense-systems they are anj, bhanj , hins * see below, 694. 

1. Present Indicative. 

684. Examples of inflection: a. the root yuj\ 
’join’: strong stem-form, W^yundj; weak, TJj^yunj. 

For the rules of combination of final j, see 219. 

active middle. 


&. 

d. 

p* 

8. d 

«N 

P 

i IHCT 1 
o 

W&Fd 

o -s 

siwr 

O 

£F§I ZTf^^r 

o o v - 


yundjmi 

yunjvds 

yunjmds 

yunje yunjvdhe 

-N, -N. 

yunjmdhe 

2 UHW 

O ”S 

wm 

5^ Tm% 


yundfcsi 

yunMh&s 

yankthd 

yunlise yunjkthe 

yunydhve 

a 

dwn 

O *\ 

priu 

jiff pin 


n yun&Tcti 

yunldds 

yunj&nti 

yimkte yunjhte 

yunjdie 


b. the root "fpXj'udh, ‘obstruct 5 ; bases and 

rundk. 

For rules of combination of final dh : see 153, 180. 

rtmddhmi rundhxds rundhmds rundhe rundhv&he rundhmdhe 
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2 ‘pripR 

rutidfsi 

runddhas 

runddha 

runtse 

rundhathe 

v a 

runddhve 

rundddhi 

runddhas 

nmdhdnti 

runddhe 

”pT#r 

rundhate 

rundhate 


Instead of yimkthas , yungdhre, and the like here and in 
the impv and impf >, it is allowed and more usual (231) to 
write yu7ithas } yuTidhve , etc., and, in like manner, rundkas, rundhe , 
for runddhas , runddhe , and so in other like cases 

@85. Yedic irregularities of inflection are a. the ordinary use of a 
3d sing mid. like the 1st sing., as vrnje, b. the accent on te of 3d pi. mid 
m anjate, mediate, bhunjate. 

2 Present Subjunctive. 

686. The stem is made, as usual, by adding a to the strong 
present-stem thus, yunaja, runddha. Below are given as if 
made from yyuj all the forms for which examples have been 
noted as actually occurring in the older language. 


b. 

active. 

d 

P* 

middle 
s <1 

P* 

i yundjdni 

yundjava 

yundjdma 

yunajdi 

yundjdma hat 

2 yundjas 

3 yundjat 

yundjatas 

yundjan 

yundjate 

yunajddhvdi 

@87. The RV has once anjatas, 

which is anomalous 

as being made 

from the weak 

tense-stem 

Forms with double mode-sign 

are met with 

thus, irnahdn *. 

A.V J. yunajdn 

/yB.); and 

the only quotable example of 3d du. 


act (besides anjatas, is hmasalas (£B (fP>. has also hinasdvas as 1st du. 

act.: an elsewhere unexampled form. 


3 Present Optative. 

688. The optative is made, as elsewhere, by adding the 
compounded mode-endings to the weak form of present- 
stem. Thus: 


active 

s d 

i rnPTPT 

O O 

yunjyftm yunjylma 
etc. etc. 


p 

° ^ . / 0 

yunjymna yunjiyd 

etc etc. 


middle. 



ymjivdh i yunjlmdh i 

etc etc. 


4. Present Imperative. 

689. In this class (as the roots all end in consonants' 
the ending of the 2d sing. act. is always ffjf did. 
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.ictrve. a,(Idle 

d p. **. d p. 

i ^IslTH wmm ddsfH ^FfsT tpTst1¥% d'Rf h<?» 

yundjdm yundjara yundjuma yundjdi yundjdtahm yundjdmahm 

i 7JTTTI 7J=fT 7T¥RFF TjnjTf 

^ ° ° 

yungdhi yunktam yunkfd yunksrd ynnjatham yunydhvdm, 

* W*W WTR £F¥H WFF /JWTFT ¥¥rTFT 

s - T" ^ r “Vw , _ *s o # 

yunakiu yunktam yunjdntu yunktam yunjatam yunjatam 

690. There is no occurrence, so far as noted, of the ending tat m verbs 
M this class. The Veda has, as usual, sometimes strong forms, and some¬ 
times the ending tuna in the ‘2d pi. act. thus, undtta, yundkta 3 anaktana , 
ptruuttunn 


5 Present Participle 

691. The participles are made in this class as in the 
preceding ones: thus, act. yiwjdnt fern. 7JiJrfl yunjat) , 

inid. 7J¥H yuTtjand but RV. has indham . 


6 Imperfect. 

692. The example of the regular inflection of this tense 
needs no introduction: 


- 

,t< trve 

d 

v• 


middle 

d. 

p- 

i tliHsR 

O 

o 





dy ua jam dyunjva 

dyunjma 

dyuitji 

dyuhjvahi 

(tyunjmah 

2 





qTjrgiT 

uyunak 

dyuhltam 

dyuTikta 

dyuTilthdfi 

dyunjatham dyuTigdhva. 


£f'i ch Id 




mm 

dyunah 

dyunktam diyunjau 

dyuTikta 

dyunjdtum 

dyunjata 


The endings ,s and t are necessarily lost in the nasal class 
throughout in 2d and 3d sing, act., unless saved (555) at the 
expense of the final radical consonant which is a case of very 
rare occurrence in the older language have been noted only 
ahinat TB , 3d sing., for a/nnas yhim,, and once in AV. 
abhanas, 2d sing , for abhanak ybhanj , this last is a case of 
the utmost larity. 

693. The Veda shows no irregularities m this tense. Occurrences of 
augmentless forms are found, especially m 2d and 3d sing, act., showing 
an accent like that of the present, for example, bhindt , prndk , vrndk, pindk , 
rmak. 
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Irregularities of the Nasal Class. 

094. The roots which thus expand a penultimate nasal in 
the strong forms of the present-system into a syllable nd are 
about twenty-five namely, tac, pro, ric, vie, ahj, bhahj\ vrj, 
hhuj, ynj, krt k spin*, chrd, trd, chid, bhid, ud, rdh, idh, rud/i , 
ubh, ar (anaedmahai, once, RV.), pis, eis, him , trh. Those here 
written with the nasal — namely ahj, bliahj, him — have that 
addition also in the other tense-systems. Two, rdh and ubh, 
make present-systems also of other classes with nasal class-signs 
thus, rdhnoti (cl IV nbhndti (cl. V.). Several have a-stems 
with penultimate nasal, thus, prhed, cihsd , trnhd, umbhd , and 
occasional a-forms, especially in the later language, are met 
with from others thus, bhuhjet , chindeta, apihsat, arundhat (com¬ 
pare the nasalized roots of the ^-elass, below, 758). 

095. The root trh combines trndh with ti, tu , etc. into irnedhi, trnedhu , 
and, according to the grammarians, has also such forms as trnehmi * see 
above, 224b. 

096. The root hihs (by origin apparently a desiderative from yhan) 
accents irregularly the root syllable m the weak forms thus, hCnsanti, hfnste 
(but hindsat etc.). 


IV. Nu and u- classes (fifth and eighth, su and ^-classes). 

697. A. The present-stem of the rcw-class is made by 
adding to the root the syllable ^ nu , which then in the 
strong forms receives the accent, and is strengthened to no. 

B. The few roots of the w-class (about half-a-dozen) 
end in ^ n, with the exception of the later irregular sfr hr 
(or kar) — for which, see below, 714. The two classes, 
then, are closely correspondent in form; and they are wholly 
accordant in inflection. 

The u of either class-sign is allowed to be dropped before 
v and m of the 1st du. and 1st pi. endings, except when the 
root (nw-class) ends in a consonant; and the u before a vowel- 
ending becomes v or uv, according as it is preceded by one or 
by two consonants (129). 

1. Present Indicative 

098. Examples of inflection: A. mc-class; root 
H su, 'press out 5 : strong form of stem, VRJsuno; weak form, 
Vffi smu. 
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active. 



middle. 


8 

d 

p. 

a 

•s 

d. 

-V 

p- 

... . “V 

i JHTFT 

O 

OC "X 

tFFFf 

■oo *X 

O 



sunomi 

*X rs 

sumwds 

sunumds 

sunve 

-s 

sunnvdhe 

sunumake 

-X 

2 

ggaw 


SRfcf 

OO 



sunosi 

sunuthus 

S$ K «— 

rnnutkd 

sunuqe 

sunvSt/ie 

sunudhvi 

-s r-v 




**v 

•x 

s’prH 

JRrFT 

OO % 

tj~=f H 


g^RirT 


sunoti 

sunutds 

sunvdnti 

sunute 

surwute 

sunvate 

The forms stmvds , 

sunmds, 

sunvdhe, 

stmmdhe are alternative 

dth those 

given here 

for 1st 

du. and pi., and in 

practice are 


more common (no examples of the fuller forms have been noted 
from the older language*. From yap, however (for example, 
only the forms with u can occur: thus, dpnuvds , dpnumdhe; and 
also only apnuvanii, apnuve, dpnuvdte. 

B. -w-class; root tFTto*, ‘stretch’: strong form of stem, 
cFTT land; weak. rpT tanu. 


i rMIW 

FRF^ 


cF3f 

ciH'c 

cF^ 

tanomi 

tanvds 

tanmds 

tan re 

tanvdhe 

tamndhe 

etc 

etc. 

etc 

etc. 

etc. 

etc 


The inflection is so precisely like that given above that it 
is not worth writing out in full. The abbreviated forms in 1st 
du. and pi. are presented here, instead of the fuller, which rarel) 
occur (as no double consonant ever precedes.. 

899. In the older language, no strong 2d perss, du. or pi., and no 
tAanu-endings, chance to occur (but they are numerous in the xmpv. and 
impf,. see below}. The EV. has several cases of the irregular accent m 
3d pi. mid ■ thus, tanvate , manvatt, sprnvate. 

In EV. occur also several 3d pll. mid. m ire from present-stems of this 
class* thus, invire, rnvire , pinvire, grnvirt, sunvire , hmvirt . Of these, 
pinvire and hmvire might be perfects without reduplication from the second¬ 
ary roots pinv and him: {below, 716;. The 2d sing mid. (with passive value; 
prnvise (EV.) is of anomalous and questionable character. 

2. Present Subjunctive. 

700. The subjunctive mode-stem is made in the usual 
manner, by adding a to the gunated and accented class-sign 
thus, sundvo, tandva . In the following scheme are given all the 
forms of which examples have been met with in actual use in 
the older language from either division of the class: some ol 
them are quite numerously represented there. 
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active. 


middle. 


s 

d 

V 

s d 

p. 

s stmdrdm 

2 mndvas 

mnd' dr a 

sundmma 
sundt atha 

sundvai sundrdrahdt 
sundt:ase sundrdithe 

sundrdmahd, 

3 mnd >'ai 


sundran 

f sundraie 
\sundrdtdi 

sundranta 


701. Of the briefer 1st sing act, RV has krnara and hinava. Forms 
with double mode-sign occur 'not m RV.)* thus, krndvdt and Jcaravdt (AY j, 
agnardtha (K., Lrnaratha iVS , but -i atha in Kan\a-text, karavdtha (QB 
On the other hand, acna^atdi is found once fin TS. . RV. has in a single 
passage krnmfte instead of krndvdiie ) the only form in dithe is acnavaithe. 


3. Present Optative 


702. The combined endings f566 are added, as usual. 


to the weak tense-stem: thus, 

active 

fe d p 

i fRUR WTO TOTFt 

On) OO f OO f 

sunuT/ftm simui/cwa sunuydma 
etc etc etc 


middle 

s. d p 

sunviyd sunvlvahi sunvimahi 
etc. etc, etc 


From ydp, the middle optative would be apnuvlyd — and 
so in other like eases 


4 Present Imperative. 

703. The inflection of the impelative is in general like 
that in the preceding classes As legards the 2d sing, act., 
the rule of the later language is that the ending f^r hi is 
taken whenever the root itself ends in a consonant; other¬ 
wise, the tense- or mode-'; stem stands by itself as 2d per¬ 
son (for the earlier usage, see below, 704). Example of in¬ 
flection is: 

middle 

d ji. 

sun&vavahai sundvama/iai 

fRnaw iFrarr 

O f -S. OO 

sunvUthdm sunudhvdm 

simotu sunutrmi stmvdntu sumiihm sunvutam mnvatam 


atti\ e 

s d p s 

, THSJTH ^RHfFT *F# 

o o o _ o 

sandvdni sundvdva sundvama sundvai 

2 £R spTfFT eRr? £RW 

OO OO *N. OO OO 

sunu sunutdm sumita sunusvd 

3 tHTR ^RrTR TRHFT 

O O OO _ *\ O O OO 
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broni ] dp, the 2d sing, act would be dpnuht , from ) ar> 
arm (hi * from ] d/trn, dhtymhl , and so on From 7. «/;, too. 
would be made dpnuruniu. dpnuvUthnm, apnuvatdm , apnuv&tam 

704. la tlse earliest language, tlie rule as to the omission of /« after 
a ryot with linal vowel does not hold good in liV., Mich forint as inuhi, 
krnufu, cmuht, dhvnuhi , *rnuhh sprnufa. hinuhi , and tanuhi , sanufu, are 
thrice as frequent in use as mi5, rrntf, stm7. tmw, and their like, in AV , 
however, they are not more than one third as frequent; and in the Bralimanas 
ihe> appear only sporadical!> . even frnudkf with dhv occurs several times 
in RY. The ending tut is found m krnutut and hinutdt, and kurutdt The 
strong 'dein-iorm is found m 2d du. act in tunotam . and in 2d pi. act in 
hrnntn and krwUnna , frnotn and <rnotan<\ <umta and mndtarm . hmota and 
Utmtuna. and tanotu, kurUu The ending tuna w ‘urs only 111 the form* 
j?>t quoted 


5. Present Participle. 

705. Tlie ending EFT and ETR <7»« are added to the 

-s 

weak form of tense stem. thus, from y'T\ su come act. ^ 

O O 

aunvcurf fem. FRrH 4 uncat] . mid. FRR sunvand; from jR? 

O ^ S? " s ‘ 

fan. rf^rl f and ant fem. cF^FTT taucati. tandd?id . From 

"S 

y?m dp. they are £JT Wffi^apnumut and dpnutdnd . 


0. Imperfect. 


708. The combination of augmented stem and endings 
is according to the rules already stated: thus. 


ac toe. 

a p g* 

, 5RWR EFpR ERRd ERF? 

(wunavam dsunuva dswuima a sunn 


middle 

d ^ P ^ 

dmnavaJa dsimumahi 


o grpTPT €FRcFT £f*HrT £FRWT 3 9FFcn^TFT 

“ O **\ wO *\ OO OO O *N "N, 

tUunos dsnnutam aminuta dmnuthds thunvdthdm dsunudhvam 


grpTfFT th-HHId" WF^FI 5FFfrT WFW{ 

" o *N OO O *N M>0 *\ -O 

dmnot dsumttdnt dsunvan dsiinuia asunvdtdm cmmtaia 

Here, as elsewhere, the briefer forms dsunva, dsunma, 
dsunvahi, dsunmahi are allowed, and more usual, except from 
roots with final consonant, as dhrs: which makes, for example, 
always ddhrmuma etc., and also ddhrmuvan , ddhrmuvi, ddhrmu- 
vdtham , ddhrmuvdtdm , ddhrmuvata. 

707. Strong stem-forms and tana-ending are found only in RV., in 
ukrnota , akrnotma. Augmentless forms with accent are mfordn, lunvdn. rnutd . 
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Irregularities of the nu and ?£-elasses. 

708. Less than thirty roots form their present-system in 
the manner set forth above, by the addition of the class-sign 
nu to the root they are aks, ac ‘attain, taks, dabh, gak , sagh, 
dp, ddg, r 3 Ir ‘make’, vr fur), str, spr, rdh, trp, d/irs, i ‘send’ 
(or in: see below, 716;, ksi ‘destroy', ci, dhi, mi ‘prop 1 , hi, u, 
du , gru, su, slu, prus , and of these, several (as sagh, 

dag, u, sku) have only isolated forms of this class. 

709. The root trp, ‘enjoy’, is said by the grammarians to retain the n 
of its class-sign nnhngualized m the later language — where, however, forms 
of conjugation of this class hardly occur; while m the Veda the regular 
change is made: thus, irpnu . 

710. The root cm, ‘hear’, is contracted to gr before the 

class-sign, forming crno and grnu as stem Its forms crnvise 

and gmvire have been noted above (699). 

711. The root dhu in the later language shortens its vowel, 
making the stem-forms dhuno and dhunu (earlier dhuno, dhumij. 

712. The so-called root urnu, treated by tbe native grammarians as 
dissyllabic and belonging to the root-class (I.), is properly a present-stem ot 
this class, with anomalous contraction, from the root vr (or var). In the 
Yeda, it has no forms which are not regularly made according to the nu- 
class; hut m the Brahmana language are found sometimes such forms as 
urnduti, as if from an w-root of cl. I. (626); and the grammarians make for 
it a perfect, aorist, future, etc. Its 2d sing. impv. act. is urnu or urnuhi, 
its impf., durnos , durnot , its opt. mid , urnuvlia (K ) or urnvitd (TS ). 

713. The roots of the other division, or of the ?^-class, 

are extremely few they are tan, man , van, san; also ksan (not 
in V.: in QB , and very rarely later), and Ir ‘make’ (in late 
Vedie and later]; and BE,, assume in of the w-class instead of i 
of the nw-class. 

714. The extremely common root Sfi kr (or kar), ‘make 5 , 

is in the later language inflected in the present-system ex¬ 
clusively according to the w-class (being the only root of 
that class not ending in It has the irregularity that in 

the strong form of stem it (as well as the class-sign) has 
the gun ^-strengthening, and that in the weak form it is 
changed to kur, so that the two forms of stem are karo 
and <h"jr\ kuru. The class-sign 3 u is always dropped be¬ 
fore and of the 1st du. and pl. ? and also before 
IFj/ of the opt. act. Thus: 
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Present Indicative, 

active. middle, 

s d p h d. p. 

1 jr f# 

kardmi kurvds fair mas kurve htrvdhe kurrrdhe 

2 3I?TT% 

karosi kuruthds kuruthd kurus e kurv&t/ie kurtidhve 

3 ^TR f^rFT^ JR#F JRTR fR 

karoti kurutds kunanti kurute larvate kurvdte 

Present Optative. 

i ^pTFT^ jjrarF? drdim 3R7 d' 

kuryhm fairyava kuryhma kurviyd kwvivdhi kurvimdhi 

etc etc etc. etc etc etc. 

Present Imperative. 

i ^7% TRi# 

lardvnni kardvdva kardvdma kardvui kardvdvahdi kcirdvdmahdi 

kuru kuriitdm fairutd kurusvd kurvathdm kurudhvdm 

a =?f(1cT RRH ^RTrTFT ^RcTF^ 

karotu kitrutiim kurvdntu fanutam kurvatdm kurvdfdm 

Present Participle. 

eficltf kurvdnt fem. ^FRcft kurvafr kurvdnd 

O *S. -O J o 

Imperfect. 

i tHfycFI 5RR kk'faM =MjN I't! Wl? 

dkaravam dkurva dkurma dfairvi dkurvahi dkurmald 

i R^RTT 

alar os dkurutam dkuruta akurutlids dkurvdthdm dkurudktam 

a ^f^ c TPT Rf^rT Rf RIHT^ RfRcT 

dkarot dkurutam dkurvan dkuruta dkurvdtdm dkurvata 

715. In BY., tins Toot is regularly inflected in the present-system 

according to the yiM-class, making the stem-forms krno and kmu; the only 
exceptions are kurmas once and kuru twice (all in the tenth hook); in AV., 
the nw-forms are still more than six times as frequent as the w-forms (nearl> 
half of which, moreover, are m prose passages); hut in the Brahman a language, 
the tt-forms are used almost to the exclusion of the others 

What irregular forms from kr as a verb of the nu-class occur in the 
older language have been already noticed above. 
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The isolated form tirute , fruin } tr , shows an apparent analogs w.tli 
these u-foims from kr 

718. A few \eibs belonging originally to these classes ha\e 
been shifted, m part or altogether, to the «-class, theii proper 
class-sign having been stereotyped as a part of the loot. 

Tims, m RV we find forms both from the stem mu (y't or m , and 
al&o from (nviu representing a derivative quasi-root inn and the&e latter 
alone occur in AY i £?o likewise forms from a stem rm a beside those from 
rnu (p/r , and irorn hinv beside those from hinu {yhi The so-called roots 
jim and pinr are doubtless of the same origin, although no forms from stems 
jmu and pmu are met with at an> period — unless pmuire and Junnire 
above. 899 be so regarded ,* and AY has the participle piniant , f pimmti 
The grammarians set up a root dhinv, hut onl> forms from dhi [stem dhmu ) 
appear to occur m the present-system v the aorist adhmnlt is found m PB 


V. 2V#-class (ninth or Arl-class). 

717 The class-sign of this class is in the strong forms 
the syllable RT nd : accented; which is added to the root; 
in the weak forms, or where the accent falls upon the end¬ 
ings, it is JTT nl; but before the initial vowel of an ending 
the * i of qt ni disappears altogether. 


1. Present Indicative. 

718. Example of inflection: root An. ‘buy’; strong 
form of stem, chilli' kruid; weak form, bffhfif Lrliii (before a 
vow r el. >. 


i 


s. 


krindmi 


activ c 
d. 

krhnvda 


p 

krmimd.s 


fc* 

knne 


middle 

d ^ P 

krmTvahe kr'inlmdhe 


■i ^ronra wrrk 

krmitsi knmtJids krimthd 


^Rttnw ^TCIM 

knnise krmathe krimdhve 


:i SRnffrl^ W1M SffTtmU sRFiriH sRfaw 

krinuti krinitds krmdnti krimte krinhte krindte 

719. In the Veda, the 3d sing mid has the same form with the 1st 
in grne, the peculiar accent of 3d pi. mid, is seen in punatc and nnatz, 
and vrnlmaht 'beside urnlmdhe) occurs once in RV 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

720. The subjunctive forms which have been found ex¬ 
emplified in Veda and Brahmana are given below. The sub- 
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juncthe mode-stem is, of course, indistinguishable in lorrn from 
the strong tense-stem. And the 2d and 3d sing act with 
secondary endings are indistinguishable trorn augmentless im- 


perfects. 

d< tue 



noddle 





- 

d 

P 

» krinant 


krtnilma 

Lrintlf 

krlnwuth'it 

krhidmuhai 

2 krinfis 


knnathi> 

Urln~wit 



«* IriniJt 


knntTn 

krinatfi* 


hr~m~mt~v 


2. Present Optative, 

721. This mode is formed and inflected with entire 
regularity; owing to the fusion of tense-sign and mode-sign 
in the middle, some of its persons are indistinguishable from 
augmentless imperfects Its first persons are as follows; 

as tn e a lddle 

& d p d P 

< cWUfWR^ ^TnfltlR wfPJR etfirTTR cRTnferi% 3hWri% 

kriniyfim kriniyfira hmiyhma k nifty 6 IniuviiJu knnhnahi 

etc etc. etc etc etc* etc. 

An isolated rrnfiyam m AB n doubtless a moreadmg. 


4. Present Imperative. 


722. The ending in 2d sing, act., as being always pre¬ 
ceded by a vowel, is T% hi pxever FT dhi ); and there aie no 
examples of an omission of it. But this person is forbidden 
to be formed in the classical language from roots ending in 
a consonant; for both class-sign and ending is substituted 
the peculiar ending ?TF? and. 


acti\ e. 

b \ d P 

i shlfillH sPITR WITOFr 

krintmi krinava krtnUma 

> shiUTI% sW#PT flPtiTH 

krinlhi hrimtam Ifinttd 

, shluflcTR 

f O , *N •*-' 

krinatu krimtUm krimntu 

Examples of the ending 

gi'hmd, badhdnd, stabhand 


middle 

\ d p 

krindt Icrlnccva/iai krlnUmnhai 
krinisyd Irliuitham krinidhv&ni 

stTOFTR sKTHIFTm WUHR 

f *N , 

JcritfitUm krinUtam krmdtmn 
and in 2d sing. act. are amna, 
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723. The ending ana is known also to the earliest language, of the 
examples just given, all are found m AV,, and the first two in RV. But 
AT. has also grbhriihi (also AB . and even grhndht, with strong stem 
Strong stems are further found m grnahi and sirndhi (TS \ and, with anom¬ 
alous accent, pundht and pr ndhf (ST }; and, m 2d pi act , m pundta (RT,). 
The ending tat of 2d sing act. occurs in grhnitdt , jdnitdt , punltdt. The 
ending tana is found in punitdna , prnltdna, $rinitdna 

5. Present Participle. 

724. The participles are regularly formed: thus, for 
example, act. ^llOri krlndnt (fem. ^TTOTcft Jcrinciti); mid. 
SbifilH krinand. 


8. Imperfect. 


725. There is nothing special to be noted as to the 
inflection of this tense: an example is 


active. 

s. d. 

t g r^hnr^g^imlM 

dhrindm dkriniva 


p & 

uwrnffa BTsFifin 

akrinima dkrtni 


middle 

d p 

akrvnivahi dkrinimahi 


2 SEIsRhnra UUftwtrFT 

_ **\ *s 

dkrinas dkrmitam 


srafinfirr srafinTkrc ^tmwr 

_ *\ *\ *\ 
dkrinlta dkrinithds dlrindthdm akrimdhvam 


3 wrrmrr q^firmnw Us?ffTrH gSfffoftrT q^fi cTr eTW Ushiu.H 

*\ *\ *s -s. 

dkrinat dkrmitam dkrinan dkrinlta dkrindtam akrinata 

726. It has been pointed out above that augmentless persons of this 
tense are in part indistinguishable in form from subjunctive and optative 
persons. Such as certainly belong here are (in T.) Jcsindm , a$nan , nndn, 
grbhnata, vrnata The AT. has once minit instead of mindt. 


Irregularities of the ft#-class. 

727. The roots which form present-systems after the manner 
of this class are between forty and fifty in number: namely, 
ag ‘enjoy 1 , grath, grabh and grab, bandh, math, ram, gcam, 
grath, skah/i, siahh, dp, jhd, gr "sing’, dr, pr ‘fill’, mr ‘destroy’, 
vr ‘choose’, gr, str, hr l be angry’, mrd, is, ksi ‘destroy’, ji (jyd, 
harm’), mi ‘lessen’, ri, si, klig, krl, pri, bhri , vli, grl, ubh, us, 
kus, pus , prus, mus , jit, dru , pu, lu, hru . Some of these have 
only isolated forms: thus, bhri, hru, dru, gcam (only gcdmnan , 
RV. } with anomalous accent), dp (only kpndna, RV., do.), prus. 
And AV. has single forms from vr ‘ward off’, and gr ‘swallow’. 
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728. The roots ending in u shorten that vowel before the 
class-sign thus, from ypu, pundit and punite. 

729. The root grabh or grab (the former Vedic' is weakened 
to grbh or grh. 

730. A few of the roots ha\e a more or less persistent 
nasal in forms outside the present-system ; such are without nasal 
before the class-sign, thus, gratk or granth , bandh , math or month , 
skabh or skamhh , stahh or stamhh . 

The root jha also loses its nasal before the class-sign . thus, 
jdnliti, jd.mlL 

731. Occasionally, forms showing a transfer to the #-con- 
jugation are met with thus even in RV., minati , minat , aminanta , 
from y; in AY., crna from yor. And from roots pr and mr 
are formed the stems prnd and mrnd, which are inflected after 
the manner of the d-class, as if from roots pni and mrn. 

732. In the Veda, an apparently denominative inflection 
of a stem in dgd is not infrequent beside the conjugation of 
roots of this class * thus, grbhdyd , mathaydti, agrathdyas, skabhdydta, 
astabhdyat , pmmy&nie , mumydt , and so on. See below, 1066 b. 

733. We come now to the classes wddch compose the 
Second Conjugation. These are more markedly similar in 
their mode of inflection than the preceding classes; their common 
characteristics, already stated, may be here repeated in summary. 
They are: 

A final a in the piesent-stem, a constant accent, not chang¬ 
ing between stem and ending: a briefer form of the optative 
mode-sign in the active, namely % instead of yd (combining in 
both voices alike with a to e), the absence of any ending (ex¬ 
cept when tat is used] in 2d sing. impv. act.; the conversion 
of initial d of the 2d and 3d du mid. endings to e , the use 
of the full endings ante , anta , antdm in 3d pi. mid. forms: and 
the invariable use of an (not us) in 3d pi. impf. act. Moreover, 
the stem-final a becomes a before m and v of 1st personal 
endings — but not before am of 1st sing, impf.: here, as before 
the 3d pi. endings, the stem-final is lost, and the short a of 
the ending remains (or the contrary): thus, bJidvanti (bhdva -J- and), 
bhdvante [bhdva + ante), dbhavam (dbhava-\-am). 

VI. M-c!as$ (first, Mw-class). 

734. The present-stem of this class in made by adding 
% a to the root, which has the accent, and* when that is 
possible (235, 240), is strengthened to guna. Thus, 

Whitney, Grammar. 16 
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hhdta from y^bhu; sRJ jay a from )-'TW ji; SfFI lodlia from 
y sFJj)udft ; ?fq r sdrpa from yWf srp; •— but cf^* vdda from 
y cftj" vad ; kfida from, y hr id ; gmnbka from 

yW^gumbh; and so on. 


1. Present Indicative. 

735. The endings and the rules for their combination 
with the stem have been already fully given, for this and 
the other parts of the present-system; and it only remains 
to illustrate them by examples. 

Example of inflection: root HbhTt, d>e’; stem ^of 
bhdva. 



active. 



middle. 


b 

i WlfH 

a 

p 

s. 

-x 

d 

~v 

p. 

“V 

*N 





bhavami 

bhdvavas 

bhdvdmas 

hhdve 

bhdvavahe 

bhdvdmahe 

■z 

Wf 




w 

bhdvasi 

Ihdvathas 

bhdvatha 

hhdvase 

bhdvethe 

bhdvadhve 

a 

WITT 

*N 





bhdvati 

hhdvatas 

bhdvanti 

bhdvate 

bhdvete 

bhdvante 


The V. has but a single example of the thana-e nding, namely vddathana 
(and no other m any class of this conjugation). The 1st pi. mid. mandmahe 
(RY* ? once) is probably an error 


2. Present Subjunctive. 


736. The mode-stem is bhdva [bhdva + a). Subjunctive 
forms of this conjugation are very numerous in the older lang¬ 
uage * the following scheme instances all that have been found 
to occur. 


2 { 

3 { 


s 

bhdvdm 

bhdvdsi 

bhdvds 

bhdvdti 

bhdvdt 


active. 



middle. 


d. 

bhdvdva 

P* 

bhdmma 

& 

bhdvdi 

d. 

bhdvdvahdi 

P 

bhdvdmahuA 

bhdvdihas 

bhdvatha 

( bhdva.se 
\bhdvdsdi 


bhdvddhvdi 

hhdvatas 

bhdmn 

j bhdvate 
\ bhdvatdi 

bhdvdite 

(bhdvanta 

\bhdvdnta% 


737. The 2d du. mid. (bhdvdithe) does not chance to occur m this 
class; and ydtdite is the only example of the 3d person. No such pi. mid. 
forms as bhdvddhve, bhdvdnte are made from any class with stem-final a ; 
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such as bhdranta 'which are very common are, ot course, properly aug- 
mentless imperfects. The Brahmanas especially CB., prefer the 2d sing, 
act in 5«i and the 3d in at A 3d pi in antdi ( vartantai , KB 1 lias been 
noted once RV has an example area, of the briefer 1st sins:, act 

3. Present Optative. 

738. The scheme of optative endings as combined with 
the final of an a- stem was given in full above ;588 . 

a« tn '* Middh* 

s d p c. d p. 

i mm m*! 

bhaveyam bhdvevu bhdi emu bhdvtya bhdvevahi bhdvemaki 

i mm mm 5#r mm mmm mm 

bhdves bJidvetam bhdveia hhdvethas bhuveyatham bhdvedkvam 

\> #F ^^TFTFT H3T* 

’V ON _ ps -V 

bhdvet bhdvetam him v eyas bhdveta hltdveyatam bJtdvemn 

The RV. has • *nee the 3d pi mid bhnreratn lor one other example, 
^ee 752 


4. Present Imperative. 

739. An example of the imperative inflection is: 

actn e • middle 

s d p dp 

t TO '•# HHIF# 

bJidvam bhdvdva bhdvdma bhdvdi Mdvavahdi bMvamahfd 


* m mm mm mm mm mm 

■N 'V. 

bkdva bhdvatam bhdvata bhdvasva bhdvetham hhdvadhvam 


» w mm mm mmm mm mrnm 

-o f *s, <3 *V *v *X_ 

bhdmtu bhdvatam bhdvantu bhdvatam bhdvetam hhdvantam 

740, The ending tana in 2d pi. act. is as rare m this whole conjuga¬ 
tion as is thana in the present. the V. afiords onlv bhajatana in the a-class 
'and nahyatana m the j/cr-class 780,. The ending idt of 2d sing, act., on 
the other hand, is not rare: the RV. has avatdt 1 osatdt, dahatdt, bkavatdt , 
yachatdt, ydcatdt. rfiksatat , rahatdt, to which AY adds jmratat, dhdvatdi ; 
and the Brahmanas bring other examples. 

5. Present Participle 

741. The endings W\ ant and *TR mana are added to 

the present-stem, with loss, before the former ? of the final 

stem-vow r el: thus. act. mm bhdvant (fern, mmt bhdtantli; 

*\ v 

mid. Ho|HR hhdvarmna . 


10 * 
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6. Imperfect. 

742, An example of the imperfect inflection is: 

active. middle 

s d. p s dp. 

, swot wr w 

(ibhavam dbhavdva dbhavama dbhave dbhavdvahi dbhavamahi 

2 

"N. "N. *S *S 

db/iavas dbhavatam dbhavata abkavathas dbhavetham dbhamdhvam 

a mm rnrnm mm mm mmm mm 

•s I s N *''■ 

dbhavat dbhavatam dbhavan dbhavata dbkavetam dbhavanta 

743. No forms in tana are made m this tense from any a-class. Ex¬ 
amples of augmentless forms (which are not uncommon) are cydvam, dvas , 
ddhas, hddhat , bhdrat , cdran, nd^an, bddhathas, vdrdhata , Qdcanta The sub¬ 
junctive^ used forms of 2d and 3d sing. act. are more frequent than those 
of either of the more proper subjunctive persons 

Irregularities of the dz-class. 

744. A fax larger number of roots form their present- 
system according to the a-class than according to any of the 
other classes: in the BY., they are about two hundred and forty 
^nearly two fifths of the whole body of roots); in the AY., about 
two hundred (nearly the same proportion); to tell precisely, or 
very nearly, how many they are in the later language is not 
possible (of the number “about a thousand' 1 , as usually stated, 
the greater part are fictitious, see 108a). Among them are no 
roots ending in long d — except a few which make an a-stem 
in some anomalous way. below, 749a. 

745. A few verbs have irregular vowel-changes in forming 
the present-stem: thus, 

a. uk Notice' has puna-strengthening (against 240). thus, dhate. 

b. krp (or krap\ ‘lament’, on the contrary, remains unchanged: thus, 
krpate. 

e. guh, ‘hide 1 , has prolongation instead of puna* thus, guhati . 

d. Jcram, ‘stride’, lengthens its vowel m the active, hut not in the 
middle thus, Jcr&mati, krdmate , Mam, ‘tire’, is said to form kldmati etc , 
but hardly occurs, cam with the preposition a, ‘rinse the mouth’, forms 
a cam at i. 

e. In the later language axe found occasional forms of this class from 
mfj, ‘wipe’, and they show the same vrddht (instead of guna ) which belongs 
to the root in its more proper inflection (827) thus, mdrgasva. 

f. The grammarians give a number of roots in urv , which they declare 
to lengthen the u in the present-stem. Only three are found in (quite 
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limited use. and t”he> show no forms anywhere with short ti. All appear 
to be of secondary formation from roots m r or ar. The root murck or 
mureh, ‘coagulate, has likewise only u in. quotable forms. 

g. The onomatopoetic root sthv\ ‘spew', is written by the grammarians 
as stkir, and declared to lengthen its vowel in the present-system. 

746. The roots dahe ‘bite, ranj, £ color, sanj, "hang*, 
svahj, ‘embrace*. of which the nasal is in other parts of the 
conjugation not constant, lose it in the present-system thus, 
ddeah etc ; sanj forms both sajati and sajjati probably for sajgati , 
or for sasjati from sasajati): math or manth has mathati later. 
In general, as the present of this class is a strengthening form¬ 
ation, a root that has such a nasal anywhere has it here also. 

747. The roots gam, "go 1 , and gam , "furnish, make the 
present-stems gacha and ydcha . thus, gdchdmi etc : see 608. 

748. The root sad , ‘sit\ forms si da (conjectured to be 
contracted from sisd for sisad thus, slddmi etc. 

749. Transfers to this class from other classes are not rare, 
as has been already pointed out above, both throughout the 
present-system and in occasional forms. The most noticeable 
cases are the following. 

a. The roots in a, sthd , "stand 1 , pd, "drink', and ghrd, 
"smell, form the present-stems tistha [tisthdmi etc., piba or (later] 
piva (pibami etc.., and jighra [jighrami etc.;, and, in the Veda, 
da, ‘give 1 , and dhd, ‘place’, form sometimes ddda and dddha , 
han, "slay', forms sometimes jiglina, and hi, "impel', forms jighya 
— all these by transfer from the reduplicating class • see @71—4. 

b. Secondary root-forms like inv, jmi\ pint, from simpler 
roots of the rcw-class. are either found alongside their originals, 
or have crowded these out of use * see 716, 

750. On the other hand, the root dham or dhma , "blow 1 
forms its present-stem from the more original form of the root 
thus, dhdmati etc. 


VII. Accented a-class (sixth, tud- class). 

751 . The present-stem of this class has the accent on 
the class-sign ^ d, and the root remains unstrengthened. In 
its whole inflection, it follows so closely the model of the 
preceding class, that to give the paradigm in full will he 
unnecessary (only for the subjunctive, all the forms found 
to occur will be instanced. 
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752. Example of inflection: root ‘enter; stem, 

|cf4f tied: 


I. Present Indicative. 


.iwtive. 

- u p 

t miFr mm mm 

. , . . , ^ jr ^ 

rigami ncava'i vicamas 
etc etc et», 


rniddle 

s. d. p 

fgiT FPTTSf% 

vice vic&vake vigZimahe 
etv, etc etc 


2. Present Subjunctive. 


i <im 

vt$a "a 

tieama 

"tedi 

vtcavahdi 

'cicamahat 

{ 'urdsi 

2 z 

\vt£as 


riQdtha 

\ v i$ase 
{'Hcdsai 

•ngdithe 


f ate ah 
| Dl£dt 

’HfrJtas 

'icnn 

j viedte 
\vi$atai 

"icTute 

incdntdi 


A single example of the briefer 1st sing, act is mrksd. The only forms 
in art fee and ante are pmdithe and yuvatte 


3. Present Optative. 

i TSRfa iwr fi?tu T^5rarf% fwri% 

viceyam viceva vigema vireya vigevahi vigemahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

The RV. has the ending tana once m tiretana 2d pi. act , and rata in 

jvserata 3d pi mid. 


4. Present Imperative. 

Tlie first persons having been given above as subjunc¬ 
tives, the second are added here: 

2 fs(ST TSPOrFT F!3H fifSTR T5ROTT fifEEJUiT 

N f *N *\ 

vied rigdtam vicata vigdsva vigetkdm vicddhvam 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

The ending tat is found in BY and AY. in mrdatdt , vrhatdt , suvatdt; 
other examples are not infrequent in the Rrahmana language: thus, khidatdt , 

srjatdt. 


5. Present Participle. 

The active participle is vigdnt / the middle is 

fspBWH vigdmdna . 

The feminine of the active participle is usually made from the strong 
stem-form* thus, otgdnii ; hut sometimes from the weak: thus, sincdntl and 
sincati (RY. and AY.), tuddntl and tudati (AY.), see above, 449b. 
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0* Imperfect. 

i srfsflR 5ffelfcr SJWbl'ft Vftm ^!%^TFTf% 

dvttam dvtrava dvieama drier dviedvahi dvimmah 

etc, etc, *te. etc. etc 

Examples of aogmentiess forms a< cented are srjas, srjdt, Urania 
The u-aonst '848if., is in general the equivalent, as regards its form, 
of an imperfect of this da c s. 

Irregularities of the d-class. 

753 It is impossible to deteimine closely the limits of 

this class, partly because of the occuirence of forms unaccented, 

or in unaeeentuated texts, which might belong either to it or 
to the preceding class, partly because its modes and imperfect 
are accordant in form with those of the a-aorisl , below, chap. 
XI I, and their separation is not always* practicable, and partly 
for other reasons. With considerable confidence may be reckoned 
as belonging to it about seventy roots' namely, Asi, yu ‘join’, 

ru roar, sit (or sTi 4 stir up, d/m, hit , hr 4 strew’, gr 'swallow', 

tr, ribk or UAh, sic, ich, aj\ kind, vid ‘find', vid/t, Asip, Up, riph, 
die, pic , ric, vie, is, tvis : mis, muc, uch , ubj 7 tuj, ruj , Ahud, iud , 
mid, rud, lup, uhh, citbh, gur, jur , iur, b/utr , sp/mr, jus, pms , 
nts, cus , uAs, rrcc for vracc , rch, prch (or prach }, rry\ srj, bhrjj 
for bhrajy), mrd . png mm, Art ‘cut 1 , erf, rd , trp, mrc , spre, rs 
‘push’, Ars ‘plough , mrls, vrs , drh, vrh or brh. Some even of 
these have either only isolated or very rare occurrences of d-forms. 
The roots ich, uch, and rck are reckoned as substitutes in the 
present-system for is ‘wish’, vas ‘shine’, and r ‘go to 1 (808) 
Pm and nirn have been noticed above (731) as secondary roots 
from present-stems of the wd-class (V.;. 

754. Certain peculiarities of this "body of roots are very noticeable* it 
contains only one or two roots with long vowels, and none with long interior 
vowels; very few with Una! vowels; and none with a as radical vowel, except 
as this forms a combination with r, which is then reduced m the present- 
system, as in the weak forms generally, to r or some of the usual sub¬ 
stitutes of r. 

755, The roots in i and u and u change those vowels into 
iy and uv before the class-sign . thus, Asiydti, suvciti (sra instead 
of suva occurs in AY.; and the Brahmanas have forms in Asya 
from Asi). 

758. The three roots in r form the present-stems Mrd, 
gird, Ur a, and they are sometimes written as Air etc.; and gur , 
jur , tur are really only varieties of gr, jr , tr; and bkur and 
sp/mr are evidently related with other ar or r root-forms. 
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757. Two other roots which are used only m middle forms, and in 
combination with the preposition a ^sometimes further combined), make the 
present-stems d~driyd and d-pnyd , and are reckoned as r or ar roots dr f 
‘regard’, and pr } ‘be busy’ {neither is found in Y.) It is a question whether 
they are more properly reckoned to ’this class or as passives, and the same 
question arises as to the stems mnyd and dhriya, from the roots mr , ‘die’, 
and dhr 1 ‘hold 1 * see below, 773. 

758. Although, the present-stem of this class shows in 
general a weak form of the root, there are nevertheless a number 
of roots belonging to it which are strengthened by a penultimate 
nasal Thus, the stem muncd is made from ymuc, ‘release’, 
sincd from }/sic, ‘sprinkle’: vindd from y'vid "find’, krntd from 
j/lrt 'cut’; pined from ypig, ‘adorn’, trmpd from y'trp, ‘enjoy, 
lumpd from ylup, ‘break’, limpd from ylip, ’smear’, and occa¬ 
sional forms of the same character are met with from a few 
others, as tundd from y'tad, ‘thrust’: umbhd from ]/wM, ‘hold’, 
brnhd from ybrh ‘strengthen’; drhhd (beside dtiiha) from ydrh, 
‘make firm’, cumbhd (beside $umbha) from ycubk, ‘shine’. TS. 
has ernthati from y crath (instead of cratfoiatL 


VIII. Fa- class (fourth^ efe-elass). 

759. The present stem of this class adds U ya to the 
accented but unstrengthened root. Its inflection is also pre¬ 
cisely like that of the a-class, and may be presented in the 
same abbreviated form as that of the d~class. 

760. Example of inflection: root ^ ?iah< ’bind 5 ; 

stem ndhya . 


1. Present Indicative. 


active 

d. 


P* 

i wrvr 

ndhydmi ndhydvas ndhyamas 


middle 

d. 


ndhye ndhydvahe ndhyamahe 



etc. 

etc etc. 

etc. etc. 

etc 



2. Present Subjunctive. 


i 

ndhydnt 

ndhyama 

nahydi ndhydvakdi 

ndhydmahai 

2 1 

Inahydsi 

[ndhyas 


ndhyasdi 

ndhyddhvdi 

s 1 

J ndhydti 
[ndhydt 

ndJiyatas ndhydn 

ndhydtdi 

ndhydntdi 


A 3d pi. mid. in antdi (jayantdi) occurs once in TS. 
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3. Present Optative. 

1 =T#I I T#7J =T^iqf% 

nahyeyam ndhyeva ndhyema ndhyeya nahyevahi nahyemahi 

etc etc etc. etc etc. etc 

4. Present Imperative. 

2 ^T^TrF'T v^FT *14^ •T^ITR^ 

ndhya ndhyatam ndhyata ndhya&va nahyetham nahyadhvam 

etc etc etc etc. etc. etc 

Of the ending tana, RV. has one example, nahyatana , the ending tat 
is found in asyatdt , chyaidt. 

5. Present Participle. 

The active participle is ^drr\ndhyant fern. na- 

hyantl ;; the middle is ndhyamana, 

0. Imperfect, 

i W\yd FT WRJ 

dna/iyam amhyava dnahydma dnahye dnahydvaM unahydmahi 

etc. etc etc etc etc etc 

Examples of augmentless forms showing the accent belonging to the 
present-system are gdyat , pdgyat* pdgyan, jdyathas 


Irregularities of the j/a-elass. 

701. The roots of the ^/a-class are more than a hundred 
in number. They may be grouped as follows . 

a. Roots signifying a state of feeling, or a condition of mmd or bod} 
These are nearly half the whole class. They are (alphabetically; as follows, 
uc, ‘he pleased'; kup, ‘he angry'; krg, 'be lean'; klam , "be weary'; krudh, 
‘be angry’; kmm , ‘be patient’; ksudh, ‘be hungry; kmbh, ‘be agitated’; grdh, 
‘be greedy'; jaa, ‘be worn out'; tam, ‘be exhausted', tm, ‘be satisfied’; trp, 
‘be pleased’, trs, ‘be thirsty’; tras, ‘be alarmed’; dam , ‘be submissive’, dm, 
‘be spoiled’; drp, ‘be crazed'; druh, ‘be hostile'; pm, ‘be in good condition', 
budh, ‘be awake’, bhram, ‘be unsteady’; mad , ‘be excited’, man , ‘be minded’; 
muh, ‘be confused’; mrs, ‘be forgetful’; mnt. ‘be in ill condition', med, 
‘be fat’; yas, ‘be ardent’; yudh, ‘be hostile’; raj, ‘be colored'; radh , ‘be sub¬ 
ject’; ran, ‘be happy; radh, ‘be successful 1 ; ns, ‘be hurt'; rup, ‘be m pain’, 
lubh, ‘be lustful’; gam, ‘be quiet', guc, ‘be m pam; f us, ‘be dry*; gram, 
‘be weary’; ftar, ‘be gratified’; hrs, ‘be excited’; and we may perhaps add 
das } ‘be deficient’, and war, ‘be missing’. Some of these are of only ear!} 
use, some only of later, and some have only sporadic forms of this cias», 
made perhaps under the influence of the analogy of the others. 
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b. Rootto which have a more or less distinctly passive sense, and which 
are m part evident and in part presumable transfers from the passive or 
pd-dasi', with change of accent, and sometimes also with assumption of active 
endings It is not possible to draw precisely the limits of the division, or 
determine m all cases where passive iorm and meaning pass into intransitive; 
but there are a number of clear cases, where m the older language the accent 
wavers and changes, and the others are to be judged by their analogy Thus, 
mm norms mv cynic once or twice, beside usual mucydte , in RV and AY., 
and m the Bxahmanas the former is the regular accent and similar changes 
are found m other verbs thus, jt or jyd, ksi ‘destroy 1 , ha ‘leave 1 , pac, dr 
‘burst 1 , chid, bhtd Cases closely analogous with these are rrityate etc. from 
Vmi or mZ, ‘lessen; rtcyate etc, from y'nc , ‘leave’; vlyate etc. from ]/oi, 
‘impregnate; fiyante from ]/ppd, ‘coagulate 1 , <;Csyate etc. from ]/£«$, ‘leave!; 
drhyasra from ydinh, ‘make ilrm’; piiryate etc from ypr, ‘fill'; and lupyate , 
tdpyate, tiryate , kltgyate, rdhyate, may be ranked along with them. Active 
forms are early made sporadically from some of these — thus, drhya (RY ), 
kslyati and puryati (TA ); and diryati , kliQyati , and other like cases, are 
found later. The AY. has jlryati , ‘grows old 1 plater also firyate ); and 
has aprusyatj ‘was sprinkled’. And from the earliest period jayate etc., ns 
born’, is either alteied passive or original pa-iormation from j/jd, serving as 
complement to yjan , ‘give birth’. 

C. A small body of roots are either transitive, or not intransitive m a 
way that clearly connects them witli either of the above cla&ses thus, as 
‘throw’, is ‘send’, tra , ‘have’, nah, ‘bind’, pa?, ‘see’; vyadh , ‘split’, sic, ‘sew’; 
iui\ ‘play 1 , tur , ‘overcome’ (RY , once); tan, ‘thunder’ (RV , once), rj, ‘press 
on 1 ; nit , ‘dance 1 ; pad, ‘go’, »'d{\ ‘bleat’, di, ‘hover’, rZ, ‘flow’; sriv> ‘fail’, 
‘hang on'; hhrac, fall 1 , stdh , succeed’; dip, ‘shine’ (and perhaps das 
and nac are better elapsed here than under a 

d. A body ot roots, of various meaning, and of somewhat questionable 
character and relations, which are by the native giammarians reckoned as ending 
with diphthongs, thus, 

1. Roots reckoned as ending m at and belonging to the a-class* thus, 
gay at t from Ygdi As these show abundantly (and in most cases exclusively) 
d-forms outside the present-system, there seems no reason why they should 
not be regarded as d-roots of the pa-class. They are; gd ‘sing’; gld , ‘be 
wearied or disgusted*; dhyd , ‘think’; pyd , ‘swell’; mid , ‘wither’; rd, ‘bark’, 
vd, ‘droop 1 ; cyd , ‘coagulate 1 ; ?rd, 'cook 1 ; styd , ‘be coagulated’, and, in one 
or two sporadic forms, ksa, ‘burn’, dd ‘cleanse’; std } ‘be hidden’, sphd . ‘be 
fat. 7 rdj ‘save’, was given in the preceding division. Many of these are 
evident extensions oi simpler roots with added a With them may be 
mentioned lay, ‘extend’ (compare pass, tdyate from ytan . 772), and cdy , 
‘be shy or anxious 1 (which connects itself with uses of j/c»). 

2. Roots reckoned as ending in e and belonging to the a-class. thus, 
dhdyah from ydhe These, too, have d-forms, and sometimes Z-forms, outside 
the present-system, and must be regarded as d-roots, either with d weakened 
to a before the class-sign of this class, or with d weakened to l or i and 
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inflected according to the u-elass They are: dha, ‘suck; m, weave*; ryd, 
‘hLrle’; hrd, ‘calf pne of the forms of }‘hu ; and a late example or two are 
loniid from md, ‘exchange 1 With them may be mentioned day, ‘share, 
sympathize, pity'; ryay , ‘be wa-ted' 'denom. of ryuya 9 , cay, ‘visit with 
retribution'' (probably a form of ci. 

3. Hoots artificially marked with a final 0 108e and reckoned to this 
class, the radical vowel being declared dropped before the class-sign thus, 
dydti from do They have, as showing an accented yd , no real right to be 
classed here at all, but seem more accordant in formation with the present- 
stems sm and ksya, noticed under the preceding class 755. Outside these 
present-systems, they show a and <-forms, and the ya m the only RV. oc¬ 
currence, and m most of the AT. occurrences, is resolved into ta — which 
in the true class-sign ya is the case only in very rare and purely sporadic 
instances. They might, then, perhaps be best viewed as n-roots with a weak¬ 
ened to 1 , and inflected by the d-class, but without the usual conversion ot 
1 ty ‘755. They are da ‘cut’, dd ‘hind ru. Sharpen"; *7, bind’; chd y 
‘cut off’ 

762. The yu-elaos is. the only one thus Ur described which shows any 
tendency toward a restriction to a certain \armty of meaning. In this ten¬ 
dency, as well as m the form of its sign, it appears related with the class 
of distinctly defined meaning which m next to be taken up — the passive 
with yd-sign. Though very iar Iroai being as widely used as the latter beside 
other present-systems, it is m no very small number of cases an intransitive 
conjugation by the side of a transitive ot some other class. 

763. The roots of this class ending in am lengthen their 
vowel in forming the present-stem they are tam, dam , Shram 
(hut bhramydt also occurs;, gam, gram, Mam (hardly found in 
use), and ham (but hamyate also). for example, gkmyati , grkmyati, 

764. The root mad has the same lengthening* thus, mkdyati, 

765. The roots in Iv — namely, dlv , sh\ srlv tor grlv, — 
are written by the grammarians with iv, and a similar lengthening 
in the present-system is prescribed for them. 

They appear to be properly did etc., since their vocalized final m other 
forms is always u dlv is by this proved to have nothing to do with the 
assumed root dtv, ‘shine’, which changes to dyu 381 d compare also the 
desiderative stem jujyusa from y/tv (1028 h. 

766. From the roots jr and tr (also written as jur and tir or iur) come 
the stems jirya and tirya , and jury a and t&rya (the last two only in RT.>; 
from pr comes purya 

767. The root vyadh is abbreviated to mdh thus, vidhyati. And any 
root which m other forms has a penultimate nasal loses it here: thus, drhya 
from drnh or drh } bhr&cya ‘also bhrgya) from bhranc or hkra$; rajyct from 
ranj or raj. 
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IX. Accented yd- class: Passive conjugation. 

768 . A certain form of present-stem, inflected with 

middle endings, is used only with a passive meaning, and 
is formed from all roots for which there is occasion to make 
a passive conjugation. Its sign is an accented EF yd added 
to the root: thus, spEF Jianyd from y^\Jian 7 £FI^EF apyd 
fiom yW{ap, grhyd from ]/JpT grit (or grab): and 

so on, without any reference to the class according to which 
the active and middle forms are made. 

769. The form of the root to which the passive-sign is 
added is (since the accent is on the sign) the weak one thus, 
a penultimate nasal is dropped, and any abbreviation which is 
made in the weak forms of the perfect (794), in the aorist 
optative (92213!, or before ia of the passive participle (954), is 
made also in the passive present-system* thus, ajyd from l/anj, 
badhyd from ybandh, ucyd from j/vac, ijijd from ]/yaj\ 

770. On the other hand, a final vowel of a root is in 
general liable to the same changes as in other parts of the 
verbal system where it is followed by y. thus, 

a. i and u final are lengthened. thus, mlyd from j/mi, suyd from ]/su; 

b. d final is usually changed to l. thus, dlyd from ydd; hlyd from 
yha; but jndyd from yjna, Lhyayd from ykhyd ; 

C. r final is m general changed to n thus, knyd from but if 

preceded by two consonants (and also, it is claimed, in the root r), it has 
instead the puna-strengthening thus, smaryd from ysmr , staryd from y$tr, 
— and in those roots which show a change of r to ?r and ur (so-called f- 
verbs see 242), that change is made here also, and the vowel is lengthened 
thus, firyd from y?r, puryd from ypr. 

771 The inflection of the passive-stem is precisely like 
that of the other cz-stems; it differs only in accent from 
that of the class last given. It may be here presented; 
therefore, in the same abbreviated form: 

Example of inflection: root ZR &r 7 ‘make’; passive- 
stem f^FiU hriyd: 

1. Present Indicative, 
s. d. p. 

i TSfPT rehOTI% 

krtye kriyhvahe kriybmahe 

etc etc. etc 
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2. Present Subjunctive. 

The forms noticed as occurring in the older language are 


alone here instanced: 

s. 

1 kriydi 


krtynmahdi 

krtmdhvut 


fknyate 

\knyiitdi 


krtyantai 

The 3d pi. ending antm is found once ucyantdi , K . 


3. Present Optative. 

i mm mmf^ 

kriyeya kriyevahi kriyhnahi 

etc etc. ete. 

No forms of the passive optative chance to occur m RV. or AT.; they 
are found, however, in the Brlhmanas. 

4. Present Imperative. 

> m?m fwr wmm 

< "N. 

Inydsra Iriyethcim Iriyddhvam 

etc. etc etc 

5. Present Participle. 

This is made with the suffix +TH mdna: thus, TcfiiWim 
Jcriyanuma . 

In use, this participle is well distinguished from the other passive par¬ 
ticiple hy its distinctively present meaning: thus, krta, ‘done’, but kriydmdna, 
£ m process of doing’, or £ being done’. 

0. Imperfect. 

dkriye dknyavahi dkriyamahi 
etc etc etc 

The passive-sign is never resolved into la in the Yeda 

772. The roots tan and khan usually form their passives 
from parallel roots in a. thus, tdydte , khaydte (but also tanydte, 
lhanydte r The corresponding form to yjan, namely jkyate (above, 
761b), is apparently a transfer to the preceding class. 

773. By their form, mriydte , ‘he dies’, and dhriydte, ‘he 
maintains himself, is steadfast’, are passives from the roots mr, 
‘die’, and d/ir, ‘hold’; although neither is used in a proper 
passive sense, and mr is not transitive except in the derivative 
form mrn (above, 731). With them are to be compared the 
stems d-driyd and d-priyd (above, 757), which may possibly be 
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peculiar adaptations of meaning of passives from the roots pr, 
4 fill’, and dr, 4 scatter 

774. Instances aie occasionally found in the later language of an 
apparent assumption of active instead of middle endings by passive persons 
of the present-system, Probabh, however, these are rather to be regarded 
as examples of transfer to the t/a-class, such as were considered above (701b). 

775. As was pointed out above (607), the formation and 
inflection of stems in aya (the tenth or ^r-elass of the Hindu 
grammarians) will be treated under the head of secondary con¬ 
jugation (chap XIV. i, along with the intensive and desiderative 
formations, because, in all alike, the stem is not a present-stem 
merely, but has been extended also into other tense-systems. 

Uses of the Present and Imperfect. 

776. The uses of the mode-forms of the present-system 
have been already briefly treated in the preceding chapter (572 if.). 
The tense-uses of the two indicative tenses, present and imper¬ 
fect, call here for only a word or two of explanation. 

777. The present has, besides its strictly present use, the 
same side-uses which belong in general to the tense: namely, 
the expression of habitual action, of future action, and of past 
in lively narration. 

a. Examples of future meaning are. abruvati hrsta gachdmo vayam api 
'MBh.i, ‘they said with gladness. ‘*we will go too’"; agnir atmabhavam prddad 
yatra vdnchati ndtsadhah (MBh , c Agm gave his own presence wherever the 
Nishadhan should desire'. 

b. Examples of past meaning are tittard sUr ddharah putrd dsid ddnuh 
(‘aye sahdvatsd nd dhemVi (RV.i, ‘the mother was over, the son under; there 
Danu lies, like a cow with her calf; prahasanti ca tarn ktcid abhyasuyanti 
ca *pare akurvata daydrh kecit (MBh ], ‘some ridicule her. some revile her 
some pitied her’, tato yasya vacandt tatrd 1 palambitds tam sarve tiraskurvanti 
{H.j, ‘thereupon they all fall to reproaching him by whose advice they had 
alighted there’. 

778. In connection with certain particles, the present has 
rather more definitely the value of a past tense. Thus; 

a. With pura , ‘formerly' thus, saptarsin u ha sma vdf purd rkshd fty 
(leaksate (£B.) } ‘the seven sage*, namely, are of old called the hears; tan - 
mdtram apt cen mahyam na daddti purd bhavdn (MBh ), ‘if you have never 
before given me even an atom’, 

b. With the asse\erative particle sma * thus, erdmena ha sma vdf tad 
devi jayanti ydd esdrh jdyyam dsd rsaya q ca (<JB ), ‘for, m truth, both gods 
and sages were wont to wm by penance wbat was to be won’; dvistah kaltnd 
dyute pyate sma nalas tadd (MBh ), ‘then Nala, being possessed by Kali, 
was beaten in play’ 
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M example of this eon btrm. nmi ^ found f n either BY. «>r AY , nr 
elsewhere in the metrical parts of the Veda In the B rah man onlj habit oal 
action is expressed by it Delbriuh. In all period- of the language, the 
use of sma with a %erb as pure asse\eratue particle, with no effect on the 
tense-meaning, is \ery common: and the examples later are hardly to be 
distinguished from the present of lively narration — of which the whole 
construction is doubtless a form. 

779. The imperfect has remained unchanged in value through 
the whole history of the language * it is the tense of narration ; 
it expresses simple past time without any other implication 

Compare what is said later end ot chap. X and chap. XI < a- to the 
value of the other past tenses the perfect and aonst. 


CHAPTER X 


THE PERFECT-SYSTEM 

780, The perfect-system in the later language, as lias 
been seen above 535. consists only of an indicative tense 
and a participle — both of them in the two voices, active and 
middle. 

In the oldest language, the perfect has also its inodes and 
its augment-preterit, or pluperfect, or is not less full in its 
apparatus of forms than is the present-system. 

781. The formation of the perfect is essentially alike 
in all verbs, differences among them being of only subord¬ 
inate consequence, or having the character of irregularities. 
The characteristics of the formation are these: 

a. a stem made by reduplication of the root; 

b. a distinction between stronger and weaker forms of 
stem, the former being used as in presents of the First 
conjugation in the singular active, the latter in all other 
persons, 

e. endings in some respects peculiar, unlike those of 
the present; 

d. the frequent use, especially in the later language, 
of a union-vowel < i between stem and endings. 
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782. Reduplication. In roots beginning with a con¬ 
sonant, the reduplication which forms the perfect-stem is 
of the same character with that which forms the present- 
stem of the reduplicating conjugation-class (II.: see 643) 
— but with this exception, that radical Ef a and Eft a and 
if? r (or ^ ar have only a, and never ^ i, as vowel of 
the reduplicating syllable : thus, from yui pr, 'fill 5 , comes 
the present-stem W^pipr, but the perfect-stem Tft papr ; 
from y'rjT, -measure’, comes the present-stem FPU mima , 
but the perfect-stem ftftT mama; and so on. 

Irregularities of roots -with initial consonants will be given below, 784. 

783. For roots beginning with a vowel, the rules of 
reduplication are these 

a. A root with initial Ef a before a single final con¬ 
sonant repeats the ET a, w T hich then fuses with the radical 
vowel to Eft a ^throughout the whole inflection): thus, Eft^ 
ad from y'W ad; and in like manner Eft^a/* ETR^cm, EftH^ 
as, Eftcg ah. 

The root r forms likewise throughout EF^T ar (as if 
from EQ“ ar \. 

b. A root with ^ i or 3 u before a single final conso¬ 
nant follows the same analogy, except in the strong forms 
(sing, act.), where the vowel of the radical syllable has 
gwn,a, becoming ^ e or Eft o; before this, the reduplicating 
vowel maintains its independent form, and is separated from 
the radical syllable by its own semivowel: thus, from ]/ 

n comes in weak forms, but yp^iyes in strong; from 

]/"3F uc } in like manner, come ^3FT uc and 3FTF uvoc . 

The root \ i, a single vowel, falls under this rule, and 
forms ty and iye. 

c. Roots which begin with vowels long by nature or by 
position do not in general make a perfect-system, but use 
instead a periphrastic formation, in which the perfect tense 
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of an auxiliary verb is added to the accusative of a verbal 
noun f yee below, chap. XV.: 1070ff.’. 

To this rule, however, } up probably originally ap: 1087 f; 
constitutes an exception, making the constant perfect-stem op 
as if from ap * above, a. 

For the peculiar reduplication an, belonging to certain roots with nnral 
towels, see below, 788, 

784. A number of roots beginning with ra and ending 
with a single consonant, which in various of their verbal forms 
and derivatives abbreviate the r a to a, do it also in the perfect, 
and are treated like roots with initial u 'above, 783bt, except 
that they retain the full form of root in the strong persons of 
the singular active. Thus, from } lac come Tic and uvae , from 
j tas come us and liras: and so on. 

The roots showing this abbreviation are vac, rad , rap, vac, 
tas, rah , and ra, Aveave so-called re. 761 d, 2 , is said to 
follow the same rule. 

A single root beginning with ija, namely yaj\ c offei\ ha» 
the same contraction^ forming the stems vjaj and 7j . 

785. A number of roots ha\ing i/a after a first initial con¬ 
sonant take i ‘from the y instead of a in the reduplicating 
syllable thus, from y'vyac comes vivyac; from p pya comes pipy a. 

These roots are ryac, ryath , vyadh, iyd, jyd, pya, and, m the Veda, 
also tyaj, with cyu and dyu, which have the root-vowel u. 

A single root with va is treated in the same way namely 
srap, which forms susvap . 

These roots are for the most part abbreviated in the weak torms see 
below, 704. 

786. A considerable number of roots have in the Veda a 
long vowel in their reduplication. 

Thuof roots reduplicating with a lan, Up, gr ‘wake , yrdh, tan , try, 
tis, dhr , dhfit, man, mah, mrj, mrr , ran, radii, rabh, vak, van , ra*, ra* 
“attack 1 , ■ rj. >rvt n * all', rad, sah, skambh Some of these occur onl> in 
isolated eases; some ha\e also forms with short vowel Most are Vedic only; but 
dddhdra is common also m the Brahmana language, and is even found later. 
For j mgr, see 1020 below. 

Of roots reduplicating with 7 • the so-called roots (676) dtdhl and dldi, 
which make the perfect from the same totem with the present, thus, dldCiha * 
dldiiya , didJuma, didhyus falso didhiyus , didtyus But plpi has pipye, p&pyus „ 
etc., with short i. In AY. occurs once jlhida. 

Of roots reduplicating with a, ju and ru (or $r5j. 

787. A few roots beginning with the (derivative: 42) palatal mutes 
and aspiration show a reversion to the more original guttural m the radical 

Whitney, Grammar 17 
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syllable after the reduplication: thus, yci forms ciki• j/cit forms akit ,* ygi 
forms gigi, yhi forms gighi , yhan forms gaghan (and the same reversions 
appear m other reduplicated forms of these roots). A root da, ‘protect’, is 
said by the grammarians to form digi but neither root nor perfect is quotable 

788. A small number of roots with initial a or r [ar) show 
the anomalous reduplication an in the perfect. 

Thus, m the Yeda 

yang or ag, which forms the pres, anakti (cl. III.), has the perfect 
dnage etc (with anagd and anagyat ); 

yap, ‘attain’ (from which comes once anapdmahai), has the weak forms 
dnapma etc. (with opt. dnapydm), and the strong forms dndhpa and dndpa 
— along with the regular dga etc ; 

yrdh (from which comes once rnddhat ) has dnrdhe, 
yrc or arc has anrctis and dnrce , 
yarh has (m TS.) dnrhus ; 

andha (RY., once) has been referred to a root ah, elsewhere unknown, 
and explained as of this formation; but with altogether doubtful propriety. 

The later grammar, then, sets up the rule that roots beginning with a 
and ending with more than one consonant have an as their regular redupli¬ 
cation; and such perfects are taught from roots like aks, arg , and anc or ac , 
but the only other quotable forms appear to be dnarchat (MBh.) and dnarsat 
(TA.); which are accordingly reckoned as “pluperfects”. 

789. One or two individual cases of irregularity are the 
following : 

a. The extremely common root bhu, ‘be’, has the anoma¬ 
lous reduplication ha, forming the stem babhu, and, in the Yeda, 
jdsu forms in like manner sasu. 

lb. The root bhr, ‘bear’, has m the Yeda the anomalous reduplication 
ga (as also m intensive: 1002 b): but RY. has once also the regular babhre 
e. The root sthw, ‘spew’, forms either tisthiv (QB. et al.) or tisthlv 
d. Vivakvdn (RY., once) is doubtless participle of yvac, with irregular 
redublication fas m the present, 600). 

790. Absence of reduplication is met with in the follow¬ 
ing cases: 

a. The root vid ‘know’ has, from the earliest period to the 
latest, a perfect without reduplication, but otherwise regularly 
made and inflected thus, veda , vettha , etc., pple vidvuns. It 
has the meaning of a present. The root vid ‘find’ forms the 
regular viveda . 

b, A few other apparently perfect forms lacking a reduplication are 
found in RY.: they are taksathus , yamatus, skambhdthus and skambhus, mndima 
(for nmidima?), dhise and dhire (? ydhd), and vidre and arhire ( 9 see @13). 
And AY, has cetatus. The participial words dapvdns, midhvdns, sdhvans are 
common in the oldest language. 
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of an auxiliary verb is added to the accusative of a verbal 
noun f yee below, chap. XV.: 1070ff.’. 

To this rule, however, } up probably originally ap: 1087 f; 
constitutes an exception, making the constant perfect-stem op 
as if from ap * above, a. 

For the peculiar reduplication an, belonging to certain roots with nnral 
towels, see below, 788, 

784. A number of roots beginning with ra and ending 
with a single consonant, which in various of their verbal forms 
and derivatives abbreviate the r a to a, do it also in the perfect, 
and are treated like roots with initial u 'above, 783bt, except 
that they retain the full form of root in the strong persons of 
the singular active. Thus, from } lac come Tic and uvae , from 
j tas come us and liras: and so on. 

The roots showing this abbreviation are vac, rad , rap, vac, 
tas, rah , and ra, Aveave so-called re. 761 d, 2 , is said to 
follow the same rule. 

A single root beginning with ija, namely yaj\ c offei\ ha» 
the same contraction^ forming the stems vjaj and 7j . 

785. A number of roots ha\ing i/a after a first initial con¬ 
sonant take i ‘from the y instead of a in the reduplicating 
syllable thus, from y'vyac comes vivyac; from p pya comes pipy a. 

These roots are ryac, ryath , vyadh, iyd, jyd, pya, and, m the Veda, 
also tyaj, with cyu and dyu, which have the root-vowel u. 

A single root with va is treated in the same way namely 
srap, which forms susvap . 

These roots are for the most part abbreviated in the weak torms see 
below, 704. 

786. A considerable number of roots have in the Veda a 
long vowel in their reduplication. 

Thuof roots reduplicating with a lan, Up, gr ‘wake , yrdh, tan , try, 
tis, dhr , dhfit, man, mah, mrj, mrr , ran, radii, rabh, vak, van , ra*, ra* 
“attack 1 , ■ rj. >rvt n * all', rad, sah, skambh Some of these occur onl> in 
isolated eases; some ha\e also forms with short vowel Most are Vedic only; but 
dddhdra is common also m the Brahmana language, and is even found later. 
For j mgr, see 1020 below. 

Of roots reduplicating with 7 • the so-called roots (676) dtdhl and dldi, 
which make the perfect from the same totem with the present, thus, dldCiha * 
dldiiya , didJuma, didhyus falso didhiyus , didtyus But plpi has pipye, p&pyus „ 
etc., with short i. In AY. occurs once jlhida. 

Of roots reduplicating with a, ju and ru (or $r5j. 

787. A few roots beginning with the (derivative: 42) palatal mutes 
and aspiration show a reversion to the more original guttural m the radical 
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The earlier language, however, appears to afford no example of a 2d 
sing., whatever its ending, accented on any other than the radical syllable, 
or falling to conform to the rules of strengthening as given above (m a, b, c) 

e. Sporadic instances of a strengthening in other than the singular 
persons are found m RV. thus, yuyopimd , vivegus. And the roots pr, pr, 
and dr ‘tear' are said by the grammarians to have the strong stem m the 
weak forms, and jr ‘decay 5 to be allowed to do the same. 

f. The root mrg has (as in the present-system 627) vrddlu instead of 
guna m strong forms. thus, mamdrja, and yguh (also as m present 745 e) 
has u instead of o 

794. As regards the weakening in weak forms 
a. It has been seen above (783 b) that roots beginning 
with i or u fuse reduplicating and radical syllable together to % 
or u in the weak forms; and (784) that roots contracting va 
and ya to u or i in the reduplication do it also in the root in 
weak forms, the two elements here also coalescing to u or t. 

b. A few roots having ya and va after a first initial consonant, and 
reduplicating from the semivowel (785), contract the ya and va to i and u 
thus, vivic from yvyac , vimdh from yvyadh , susup from ysvap The ex¬ 
tended roots jyd, pyd, vyd , gyd, hvd show a similar apparent contraction, 
making their weak forms < from the simpler roots ji , pz, m, gu, hu , while hvd 
must and gvd may get their strong forms also from the same (and it is 
questionable whether from the others strong forms occur). 

e. The root grabh or grab (if it be written thus) contracts to grh, making 
the three forms of stem jagrdh (1st and 2d sing, act), jagrdh (3d), and 
jagrh, but prach (if it be so written) remains unchanged throughout 

d. A number of roots having medial a between single con¬ 
sonants drop that vowel These are, in the later language, gam, 
khan , jan , han, ghas they form the weak stems jagm , jakhn , 
jajh, jaghn (compare 637), jaks (compare 640). but BY. has 
once jajanus. 

In the old language are found m like manner mamndthe and mamndte 
from yman ,* vavne from yuan, tatne , tatnise 7 taimre from ytan (beside 
tatane, and tate , as if from j/fa); paptima and paptus and paptivdns from 
ypat (beside pet-forms ; below, e), sagcima and sageus, sagee and sageire 
fiom ysac 

©. Roots in general having medial a before a single final 
consonant, and beginning also with a single consonant that is 
repeated unchanged in the reduplication — that is, not an as¬ 
pirate, a guttural mute, or h — contract their root and redupli¬ 
cation together into one syllable, having e as its vowel: thus, 
Ysad forms the weak stem sed, Ypac forms pec , Yyam forms 
yem; and so on. 

Certain roots not having the form here defined are declared by the 
grammarians to undergo the same contraction — most of them optionally; 
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and examples of them all are of rare occurrence (of one only, bhaj , quotable 
from the older language). They are as follows* raj (occurs in MBh.) and 
radh (radh 9 ), notwithstanding their long vowel; phan, phal , bhaj (occurs in 
RV etc ), though their initial is changed m reduplication; trap , tras (occurs 
in MBh.), syam , svan, though they begin with more than one consonant; 
dambh (forming debh from the weaker dabh), though it ends with more than 
one; and bhram (occurs m KSS }, bhrdj f granth , $ranth, svanj , m spite of 
more reasons than one to the contrary. 

This contraction is allowed also m 2d sing. act. when the ending is 
ithd: thus, tenitha beside tatantha (but no examples are quotable from the 
older language) 

The roots Qa$ and dad (from dd: 872) are said to reject the con¬ 
traction : but no perfect forms of either appear to have been met with in use. 

From j /tr (or tar\ occurs terus (R.); and jerus from j/jr is authorized 
by the grammarians — both against the general analogy of roots in r. 

f. Hoots ending in a lose their d before all endings be¬ 
ginning with, a vowel, including those that assume the union- 
vowel i (796) — unless in the latter case it be preferable to 
regard the i as a weakened form of the a . 

795. Endings, and their union with the stem. 
The general scheme of endings of the perfect indicative has 
been already given (553); and it has also been pointed out 
(543) that roots ending in m d have £TT du in 1st and 3d 
sing, active. 

796. Those of the endings which begin with a con¬ 
sonant — namely 2F tha , ^ va, hi active; H se , 4<c 

mhe, q% make , ij dime , ^ re in middle — are very often, 
and in the later language usually, joined to the base with 
the help of an interposed union-vowel \ i. 

The union-vowel i is found widely used also m other parts of the general 
verbal system: namely, in the sibilant aonst, the futures, and the verbal 
nouns and adjectives (as also in other classes of derivative stems). In the 
later language, a certain degree of correspondence is seen among the different 
parts of the same verb, as regards their use or non-use of the connective; 
but this correspondence is not so close that general rules respecting it can 
he given with advantage; and it will be best to treat each formation by itself. 

The perfect is the tense in which the use of i has estab¬ 
lished itself most widely and firmly in the later language. 

797. The most important rules as to the use of ^ i in 
the later language are as follows: 
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a. The ^ re of 3d pi. mid. has it always. 

b. The other consonant-endings, except % tha of 2d 
sing, act., take it in nearly all verbs. 

But it is rejected throughout by eight verbs — namely hr 
‘make’, bhr ‘bear’, sr ‘go’, vr ‘choose’, dru ‘run’, cru ‘hear’, 
stu ‘praise’, sru ‘flow’, and it is allowably (not usually) rejected 
by some others, in general accordance with their usage in other 
formations. 

c. In 2d sing, act., it is rejected not only by the eight 

verbs just given, but also by many others, ending in vow¬ 
els or in consonants, which in other formations have no 
^ i; but it is also taken by many verbs which reject it in 
other formations; — and it is optional in many verbs, in¬ 
cluding those in £TF a (of which the EfT a is lost when the 
ending is itha ), and most of those in ^ ^ 2, and 3 u . 

The rules of the grammarians, especially as regards the use oi tha or 
itha, run out into infinite detail, and are not wholly consistent with one 
another,- and, as the forms are hy no means frequent, it is not possible at 
present to criticise the statements made, and to tell how far they are founded 
on the facts of usage. 

With this i, a final radical i or i is not combined, but 
changed into y or ty. The u of ybhu becomes uv throughout 
before a vowel. 

798. In the older language, the usage is in part quite 
otherwise Thus: 

a. In the RV., the union-vowel i is taken by roots ending m con¬ 
sonants provided the last syllable of the stem is a heavy one, but not other¬ 
wise. thus, dsitha , uv6citha , viveditha , but tatdntha and vivy&ktha; ucimti, 
paptima , sedima , yuyopvmd , but yaganma and yuyujma, ucise, jajnise , 
sasahise, but vivitse and dadrkse, bubhujmdhe and QUQadmahe etc. (no ex¬ 
amples of ivahe or imahe chance to occur, nor any of either idhve or dhve ), 
Ijire, jajnire, yetire , tataksire, but cdklpre, vividri , duduhre , pasprdhre , 
tatasre (and so on. twenty-two forms) The only exception m RV. is vettha 
from yvid, without i (in Br., also dttha from yah below, 801 a) The 
other Vedic texts present nothing inconsistent with this rule, but m the 
Brahmanas 3d pi. forms m ire are made after light syllables also. thus, 
sasrj ire, bubudhire. 

b. In roots ending with a vowel, the early usage is more nearly like 
the later. Thus for roots in d the rule is the same (except that no 2d sing, 
in itha is met with), as dadhimd, dadhise , dadhtdhvi , dadhire (the only per¬ 
sons with i quotable from RV. and AV.), — roots in r appear also to follow 
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the later rule as cakrse, paprse, vavrst, vavrmahe, hut dadhnse and j ablins e 1 
and m 3d pi. mid. both caknre and dadhnre; — ybhu has both babhutha 
(usually) and babhuvitha , but only babkuvima (AY.). But there are found 
against the later rules, susuma , cicyuse, jukure , and juhure, without i the 
instances are too few to found a rule upon 

799. The ending nre of 3d pi. mid. is found m RV. in six forms: 
namely, eikitnre, yagrbhnre , dadnre , bubhujnre , vividnre , sasrjnre; to'which 
SV. adds duduhnre. 

800. Examples of inflection. By way of illustra¬ 
tion of tlie rules given above, may be given in full the per¬ 
fect indicative inflection of the following verbs: 

a. As example of the normal inflection of a root with 
Anal consonant, we take the root budh 1 fiaiow’: its strong 
form of perfect-stem is huboclh; weak form, cfcfcF bu- 


budh . 






active 


middle. 


s 

-x 

d. 

p. 

s. d. 
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___^ *x 
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bubodha 

“x 

bubudhivd 

bubudhimd bubudhe bubudhivdhe bubudhimdhe 

s -X -X 
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bubodhitha bubndhdthiis bubudhd 

bubudhise bubudhkthe 

bubudhidhve 

3 

o 

0-0 O *\ 

wzm 

OOO -X 

OO OO 


bubddha 

bubudhdtus 

bubudhus 

bubudhe bubudhate 

bubudhire 


The asserted variety of possible accent m 2d sing act (above, 793 d) 
needs to be noted both in this and m the remaining paradigms. 


b. As example of the normal inflection of a root with 
final i or t^-vowel, we may take the root m, dead 5 : its 
forms of stem are FFHj [ninay or Hdi ii and HdT mm. 

1 Pm, pRT?J ftft< 13 [ ftftm ft# Pn#d% FT RR% 

nindya , ninaya ninyivd ninyimd ninye ninyivdlie ninyimdke 

2 Pm Pwfty mm Prt wifei ftp# 

* f • • ^ m * m + f 

ninetha , mndyitha mnydthus ninyd ninyise ninyathe ninyidhve 

3 ftrrar frjfr ftrarr ft# PPuid ftp# 

ninaya mnyatus nmyiis ninye mnyate mnyire 

The root kri would make in weak forms ciknyivd, cikriydtus, 
eikriyus, etc.; ]/Mw makes babhuva, babhutha (Y.) or babhuvitha ? 
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bab/mvivd , babhuvus , babhuve , babhuvire, etc.; other roots in w or 
w change this to uv before the initial vowel of an ending. 

e. As example of the inflection of a root ending in SfT 
a, we may take cTT da, ‘"give 5 : its forms of stem are <T^T dada 
and <£c[ dad (or c[T? cladi): see above, 794 f. 


■ T ^ 



& 



dadau 

dadivd 

dadimd 

dade 

dadivdhe 

dadimdhe 







cladatha , dadithd 

dadathus 

dadd 

dadise 

dadathe 

dadiclhve 

# 






dadau 

daddtus 

claclus 

dade 

dadate 

dadire 


The RV. has once for fa’prdU (and yaha for yahati?). 

d. As example of a root with medial ET a showing fu¬ 
sion of root and reduplication, resulting in medial ^ e, in 
the weak forms (794 e), we may take tan, ‘stretch 5 : its 
forms of stem are cfcH tat cm or flrTR tatan, and ten. 

1 cTcRj cTcTH FTH^ cTFFT cR cTHRsc 

tatcma, tatuna tenivd tenimd tene tenivdke temmdhe 

2 fjrpsr, ^nir 

tatantha, tenithd tendthus tend tenise tenathe tenidhve 

3 rfcTH cRcfTT cFTFT cR cRTcf cTFlT 

tatana tendtus tenus tene tenate tenire 

The root jan, with the others which expel medial a in weak 
forms (794 d), makes jajdntha or jajnithd, jajniva, jajnus; jajne, 
jajnimdhe, jajmre; and so on. 

e. As example of a root with initial ST va contracted 
to 3 u in the reduplication, and contracted with the redu¬ 
plication to IS u in weak forms (784), we may take vac, 

"S 

‘speak 5 : its forms of stem are 3^T uvdc or 3qTR uvac, and 

*N» ‘ 

v3\4 Tie. 

1 3^1,3cjfR 

uvdea, avaca ucivd ucima uce ucivahe ucimdhe 

2 3cT^vh 3RR 35R£T 

uvdJctha, uvdeitka ucdtkus ued ucise uoUthe ucidhve 
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s vAUrtH : 37tJTT cS^TIH 1 3TMV 

1 __ "-S "N. ^ O "S. r ^ 

uvaca ucdtus ucus uce uoate ucire 

In like manner, ~]/yaj forms iydja or iyAja, iyastha or iydjitha; 
ye, yise, and so on; i/uc has uvoca and uvocitha in the strong 
foims, and all the rest like vac. 

f. Of the four roots in ^ r mentioned at 797b, the first 
persons are made as follows: 

1 ^Rh[, tRjJ| rJSfief tRH 

cakdra, cakdra cakrvd cakrmd cakre cakrvdhe cakrmdhe 

The 2d sing. act. is cakdrtha , the 3d pi. mid. is cakrire. 

Of the roots in fl r in general, the first persons are 
made* as follows: 

dadhdra,dadhciradadhrivd dadhrimd dadhre dadhnvdhe dadhrimdhe 

801. A few miscellaneous irregularities call still for 
notice: 

a. The root ah, ‘speak’, occurs only in the perfect indic¬ 
ative, and only in the 3d persons of all numbers and in the 
2d sing, and du., in active (and in 2d sing, the is irregularly 
changed to t before the ending): thus, dttha 9 Aha; dhathus , 
dhatus; dhus (in V., only Aha and dims are met with). 

b. From f/va ‘weave’, the 3d pi. act. uvus occurs m BY., and no other 
perfect form appears to have been met with in use. It is allowed by the 
grammarians to be inflected regularly as vd; and also as vay (the present- 
stem is vdya * 701 d,2), with contraction of va to u m weak forms; and 
further, m the weak forms, as simple u. 

c. The root vyd, ‘hide’, has m BY. the perfect-forms vivyathus and 
vivye, and no others appear to have been met with m use; the grammarians 
require the strong forms to be made from vyay, and the weak from m 

d. The root i, c go’, forms m BY. and AV. the 2d sing. act. lyatha 
beside the regular iyetha. 

e. The AY. has once vdvrdhete (for - dhAte), and once jaharus (for 
'jahrus)' both are perhaps false readings. 

f. Persons of the perfect from the ir-forms of roots in changeable r 
(242) are titirus and tistire (both BY.); and they have corresponding participles. 

g. The bastard root urnu (712) is said by the grammarians to make 
the perfect-stem urnunu. 

h. The roots maw and nag are said to insert a nasal in the 2d sing 
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active, when the ending is simple tha * thus, mamanktha , nanahstha (also 
mamaggitha and ne$itha) 

i. The anomalous ajagrdbhaisam (AB. vi. 35) seems a formation on the 
perfect-stem (but perhaps for agigrabhisan , desid. ?) 

Perfect Participle. 

802. The ending of the active participle is ^jQ^oans (that 

is to say, in the strong forms: it is contracted to in the 

weakest, and replaced by in the middle forms: see 

above, 458 ff.). It is added to the weak form of the perfect 
stem — as shown, for example, in the dual and plural of 
the active inflection of the given verb; and, mechanically, 
the weakest participle-stem is identical with the 3d pi. 
active. Thus, lubudhvans , FFTNlH ninwcms, 

OO ' C. 

cakrvans . 

803. If the weak form of the perfect stem is monosyl¬ 

labic, the ending takes the union-vowel ^ i (which, however, 
disappears in the weakest cases): thus, tenivans, 

^ ucivahs , sri%STfcT jajnivans, cidivans (from 

ad: 783a), and so on; qTT ^T^dadivans and its like, 
from roots in 5TT a, is to be reckoned in the one class or 
the other according as we view its i as weakened root- 
vowel or as union-vowel (794 f). 

But participles of wliicli the perfect-stem is monosyllabic by absence of 
the reduplication do not take tbe union-vowel thus, vidvans , and, m V., 
damans , rmdhvahs, sdhvans; and RY. has also dadvdns (AY. dadivdns and 
once dadavdns) from ydd (or dad: 672) and AY. bas vi$ivdn$ and 
vargivdns (m negative fern dvarjusl). 

804, Other Yedic irregularities calling for notice are few. The long 
vowel of the reduplication (780) appears in the participle as m the indicative: 
thus, vavrdhvdns, sdsahvans, gujuvans RV. and AY. have sasavdns from 
Y$an or sd. RY. makes the participial forms of ytr or tar from different 
modifications of the root, thus, titirvans , but tatarusas. Respecting the 
occasional exchanges of strong and weak stem in inflection, see above, 462 c. 

805. From roots gam and han the Yeda makes the strong stems 
gaganvdns (as to the n, see 212) and jaghanvdns , the later language allows 
either these or the more regular jagmivdns and gaghmvdns (the weakest 
stem-forms being everywhere gagmus and gaglmus) 
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806, From three roots, vid "find 5 , vig, and drg , the later language allows 
strong participle-stems to be made with the union-vowel, as well as m the 
regular manner without it thus, vivigivdns or vivigvam. PB. has once 
cichidivdns. 

807. The ending of the middle participle is and It 
is added to the weak form of perfect-stem, as this appears 

in the middle inflection: thus, lubudhdnd , FRTR 

. _ r _ _ ^ _ _ °° _ , _ 

nmyana , ^FT dadand , cFTR tenand, jajnana , 

uccmd. 

In the Yeda, the long reduplicating vowel is shown by many middle 
participles thus, vavrdhdnd, vdvasdnd , dddrhdnd, guguvdnd, etc. BY has 
gagaydnd from y$i (with irregular guna, as m the present-system 629], 
Ustirdnd from ystr , and once, with mdna , sasrmdnd from ]/sr. 

Modes of the Perfect. 

808. Modes of the perfect belong only to the Yedic lan¬ 
guage, and are even rarely found outside of the Rig-Veda. 

To draw the line surely and distinctly between these and the mode-forms 
from other reduplicated tense-stems — the present-stem of class II., the 
reduplicated aorist, and the intensive — is not possible, since no criterion 
of iorm exists which does not m some cases fail, and since the general 
equivalence of modal forms from all stems (582), and the common use of 
the perfect as a present m the Yeda (823), deprive us of a criterion of 
meaning. There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that a considerable 
body of forms are to be reckoned here: optatives like dnagydm and babhuyds 
and babhuydt, imperatives like babhutu , subjunctives like yabharat, show such 
distinctive characteristics of the perfect formation that by their analogy other 
similar words are confidently classed as belonging to the perfect 

809. The normal method of making such forms would 
appear to he as follows: from a reduplicated perfect-stem, as 
(for example) mumuc , an imperative would be made by simply 
appending, as usual, the imperative endings; the derived sub¬ 
junctive mode-stem would be mumoca (accented after the analogy 
of the strong forms of the perfect indicative), and would take 
either primary or secondary endings; and the optative mode- 
stems would be mumucyh in the active, and mumaci (accent on 
personal endings) in the middle. 

And the great majority of the forms in question (about 
three quarters) are made in these ways. Thus 

810. Examples of the regular subjunctive formation are. 

a. with secondary endings, active: 2d sing., paprdthas , mdmdhas 7 

piprayas , bubodhas; 3d sing., ydbharat , sdsdhat , paspdrgat , piprdyat, ciketat ; 
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1st pi., tatdndma , cuQavdma, 3d pi., tatdnan , paprdthan (other persons do 
not occnr) This is the largest class of cases. 

b. with primary endings, active, here seem to belong only dadhdrshati 
and vavdrtati compare the formation with different accent below, 811a. 

c. of middle forms occnr only the 3d sing, tatdpate, gagdmate, yuydjate , 
yuytfsate (SY., RY. has jfyosate)* and the 3d pi. tatdnanta (and perhaps tvo 
ot three others, below, 811b, end) 

811. But not a few subjunctives of other formation occur, thus 

a. with strengthened root-syllable, as above, but with accent on the 
reduplication (as in the majority of present-forms of the reduplicating class 
above, @45) Here the forms with primary endings, active, preponderate, 
and are not very rare for example, jtijosasi, jdjosati , jdjosathas, yfyosatha 
(other persons do not occur). With secondary endings, jtijosas, jujosat , and 
jdjosan are the forms that belong most distinctly here (since dddapas and 
susudas etc. are perhaps rather aorists). And there is no middle form but 
jfyosate (RY. see above, 810 c) 

b. with unstrengthened root-syllable occur a small body of forms, which 
are apparently also accented on the reduplication (accented examples are found 
only m 3d pi. mid.), thus, active, for example, mumucas, vavrtat , vividat , 
Guguvat, the only middle forms are dadhrsate , vdvrdhate , 3d sing.; and 
cdkramanta , dddhrsanta , rurucanta (with dadabhanta, paprathanta , mdmahanta 
yuhuranta, which might also belong elsewhere* 810c). 

c. accented on the ending are vdvrdhdnta and cakrpanta (which aie 
rather to be called augmentless pluperfects). 

As to forms with double mode-sign, or transfers to an u-conjugation, 
see below, 815. 

812. Examples of the regular optative formation are: 

a. m active* 1st sing., dna?ydm, j agamy dm, paprcydm , nncydm , 2d 
smg., vavrtyas, vivi$yds , $u$ruyas, babhuyds, 3d sing., jagamydt, vavrtydt, 
tutuyydt, babhuydt, 2d du , jagamydtam, QUQruydtam, 1st pi., sasahyama , 
vavrtydma , QUQUydma, 3d pi., tatanyus , vavrtyus . The forms are quite 
numerous. 

b. m middle, the forms aie few: namely, 1st sin g., vavrtiya; 2d sing., 
vavrdlnthas, caksamithas , 3d smg , jagraslta , vavrtlta, mdmrjlta, Qu^uclta , 
1st pi, vavrtimahi. And sdsahisthds and nrisista appear to furnish examples 
of precative optative forms. 

There is no irregular mode of formation of perfect optatives. Individual 
irregularities are shown by certain forms. thns, cakriyds , paplyat , $UQruyds 
and $u$ruyatam, with treatment of the final as before the passive-sign yd 
(770), anajydt with short initial; jakslydt is anomalous; ririses is the only 
form that shows a union-vowel a. 


813. Of regular imperative forms, only a very small number are to be 
quoted. namely, active, ctkiddhij mumugdhi , $u$ugdM, and pipriM , mumoktu 
and babhutu ,* mumuktam and vavrktam; jujustana and vavrttana (unless we 
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are to add mamaddht , mamattu , mamdttana ), — middle, vavrtsva and 
vavrddhvam 

814. As irregular imperatives may be reckoned several which show a 
union-vowel a, or have been transferred to an a-conjugation Such are, m 
the active, mumocatnm and jujosatam (2d du.), and mumdcata (2d pi ]; m 
the middle, piprdyasva (only one found with accent), and mdmahasva , vdvrdh - 
asva , vdvrsasva (2d sing.), and mdmahantdm (3d pi . probably to be ac¬ 
cented -dsva and -dntamj 

815. Such imperatives as these, taken m connection with some of the 
subjunctives given above (and a few of the “pluperfect” forms below, 820, 
suggest as plausible the assumption oi a double present-stem, with redupli¬ 
cation and added a (with which the desiderative stems would be comparable 
below, chap. XIV.). for example, )ujosa from Yjus, from which would come 
jdjosasi etc. and jdjosate (811a) as indicative, jujosas etc. as subjunctively 
used augmentless imperfect, and jujosatam as imperative. Most of the forms 
given above as subjunctives with primary ending lack a marked and constant 
subjunctive character, and would pass fairly well as indicatives. And it 
appears tolerably certain that from one root at least, vrdh, such a double 
stem is to be recognized; from vdvrdha come readily vdvrdhate , vdvrdhdntn , 
and from it alone can come regularly vavrdhasva , vdvrdhete (above, 801 e), 
and vdvrdhati (once, RV.) — and, yet more, the participle vavrdhdnt (once, 
RV an isolated case) yet even here we have also vavrdhlthds , not vdvidh - 
ethds. To assume double present-stems, however, m all the cases would be 
highly implausible, it is better to recognize the formation as one begun, 
but not carried out 

Only one other subjunctive with double mode-sign — namely, paprcdsi 
— is found to set beside vdvrdhati . 

816. Forms of different model are not very seldom made from the same 
root, for example, from ymuc , the subjunctives mumdcas , mumocati, and 
mumucas , from ydhrs, dadhdrsati and dadhrsate, from ypri, the imperatives 
pipriht and piprdyasva 


Pluperfect. 

817. Of an augment-preterit from the perfect-stem, to which 
the name of pluperfect is given on the ground of its formation 
(though not of its meaning), the Veda presents a few examples; 
and one or two forms of the later language (mentioned above, 
788, end) have also been referred to it. 

There is something of the same difficulty in distinguishing the pluperfect 
as the perfect-modes from kindred reduplicated formations. Between it and 
the aorist, however, a difference of meaning helps to make a separation. 

818. The normal pluperfect should show a strong stem m the singular 
active, and a weak one elsewhere — thus, mumoc and mumuc — with 
augment prefixed and secondary endings added [us m 3d pi. act., ala m 
3d pi. mid.) 
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Of forms made according to this model, we have, in the active 1st smg , 
ajagrabham and acacaksam (which, by its form, might he aorist 800), 
2d smg djagan, 3d sing., ajagan and aciket, 2d dn , amumuktam, 2d pi. 
ajaganta , and ajagantana and ajabhartana (a strong form, as so often in this 
person 550), 3d pi. (perhaps), amamandus and amamadus. To these may 
be added the augmentless ciketam and cakaram . In the middle, the 3d pi. 
acaknran and ajagmiran (with iran instead of ata), and the augmentless 
2d smg. jugurthds and susupthds, are the most regular forms to be found. 

819. Several forms from roots ending in consonants save the endings 
m 2d and 3d smg. act. by inserting an l (555 b): thus, dbubhojls , avivefis; 
anrecit, djagrabhit (avavant and avavafitam are rather mtensives); and the 
augmentless jfhmsis (accent?) and dadharsit belong with them. 

820. A few forms show a stem ending m a: they are, m the active 
3d smg, asasvajat , acakrat, in the middle. 3d smg., dpiprata; 2d du , 
apasprdhetham; 3d pi, atitviscmta (which by its form might be aorist], 
ddadrhanta , and cakradat , cakrpdnta , vavrdhanta, juhuranta , would perhaps 
be best classified here as augmentless forms (compare 811, above). 

Uses of the Perfect. 

821. In the later language, the perfect is simply a preterit 
or past tense, equivalent to the imperfect, and interchangeable 
with it. Except as coming from a few often used verbs (espe¬ 
cially aha and uvaca), it is much more rarely employed than the 
imperfect. 

822. In the Brahmana language, very nearly the same thing is true. 
In most Brahmanas, the imperfect is the usual tense of narration, and the 
perfect only occasional; in the Qatapatha Brahmana, the perfect is much 
more widely used. 

823. In the Veda, the case is very different. The perfect is used as 
past tense in narration, but only rarely, sometimes also it has a true “perfect* 5 
sense, or signifies a completed past; but oftenest it has a value not distin¬ 
guishable m point of time from the present. It is thus the equivalent of 
imperfect, aorist, and present; and it occurs coordinated with them all. 

Examples are: of perfect with present, nd $rdmyanti nd vt muncanty 
ete vdyo nd paptuh (RV.), ‘they weary not nor stop, they fly like birds’, se 
’d u raja ksayati carsanmdm aran nd nerrvfli pdri ta babhuva (RV.), ‘he m 
truth rules king of men; he embraces them all, as the wheel the spokes’; 
— of perfect with aorist, dpo ruruce yuvatfr nd ydsd .. dbhud agnih samidhe 
mdnusandm akar jydtir hddhamand tamahsi (RV.), ‘she is come beaming like 
a young maiden; Agni has appeared for the kindling of mortals; she hath 
made light, driving away the darkness’, — of perfect with imperfect, dhann 
dhtm dnv apds tatarda (RV.), ‘he slew the dragon, and penetrated to the 
waters’. This last combination is of constant occurrence in the later language. 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE AOEIST SYSTEMS. 

824. Under the name of aorist are included (as was 
pointed out above. 532) three quite distinct formations,, 
each of which has its sub-varieties: namely, 

I. A simple-aorist (equivalent to the Greek "second 
aorist”), analogous in all respects as to form and inflection 
with the imperfect. It has two varieties: 1. the root- 
aorist, with a tense-stem identical with the root (corres¬ 
ponding to an imperfect of the root-class, I.); 2. the 
a-aorist, with a tense-stem ending in 5[ a : or with union- 
vowel a before the endings (corresponding to an imper¬ 
fect of the d-class, VIL). 

II. 3. A reduplicated aorist, perhaps in origin ident¬ 
ical with an imperfect of the reduplicating class (II.), but 
having come to be separated from it by marked peculiarities 
of form. It usually has a union-vowel 51 a before the end¬ 
ings, or is inflected like an imperfect of one of the ^-classes; 
but a few forms occur in the Yeda without such vowel. 

III. A sibilant-aorist (corresponding to the Greek "first 
aorist”), having for its tense-sign a added to the root 
either directly or with a preceding auxiliary ^ i; its endings 
are usually added immediately to the tense-sign, but in a 
small number of roots with a union-vowel 51 a; a very fev r 
roots also are increased by for its formation; and accord¬ 
ing to these differences it falls into four varieties: namely, 
A. without union-vowel 51 a before endings: 4. s-aorist, 
with alone added to the root; 5. is -aorist, the same 
with interposed <; i; 6. $i s-aorist, the same as the pre¬ 
ceding with added at the end of the root; B. with 
union-vowel 51 a 7 7. $<z-aorist. 
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825, All these varieties are bound together and made 
into a single complex system by certain correspondences of 
form and meaning. Thus, in regard to form, they are all 
alike, in the indicative, augment-preterits to which there 
does not exist any corresponding present; in regard to 
meaning, although in the later or classical language they 
are simply preterits, exchangeable with imperfects and per¬ 
fects, they all alike have in the older language the general 
value of a completed past or "perfect”, translatable by ‘have 
done’ and the like. 

820. The aorist-system is a formation of very infrequent occurrence m 
the classical Sanskrit (its forms are found, for example, only twenty-one 
times in the Nala, eight m the Hitopade^a, seven m Manu, six each in the 
JBhagavad-Gita and Qakuntala), and it possesses no participle, nor any modes 
(excepting in the prohibitive use of its augmentless forms see 580; and 
the so-called precative see 921 ff); m the older language, on the other 
hand, it is quite common, and has the whole variety of modes belonging to 
the present, and sometimes participles. Its description, accordingly, must be 
given mainly as that of a part of the older language, with due notice of its 
restriction m later use. 

827. In the RY., nearly half the roots occurring show aorist forms, 
of one or another class, in the AY., rather less than one third; and in the 
other texts of the older language comparatively few aonsts occur which are 
not iound m these two. 

More than fifty roots, m RY. and AY. together, make aorist forms of 
more than one class (not taking into account the reduplicated or “causative” 
aorist); but no law appears to underlie this variety; of any relation such as 
is taught by the grammarians, between active of one class and middle of 
another as correlative, there is no trace discoverable. 

Examples are of classes 1 and 4,* adham and dhasus from j/dhd , ayuji 
and ayuksata from Yyuj , — of i and 5, agrabham and agrabhlsma from 
Ygrabhj mrsthds and marsisthds from ]/mrs, — of 1 and 2, drta and drat 
from Yt j — °f 2 and 4, avidam and avitsi from ‘find’, anijam and 

andtksit from Y nl h —• of 2 and 5, sanema and asdnisam from ]/$an, — of 
2 and 7, aruham and aruksat from j/ruft, — of 4 and 5, amatsus and 
amddisus from ]/mad; — of 4 and 6, fidsmahi and hdsisus from — 

ot 1 and 2 and 4, atnata and atanat and atdn from j/tem; — of i and 4 
and 5, abudhran and abhutsi and bodhisat from astar and strsiya and 

astans from ]/sfr, Often the second, or second and third, class is repre¬ 
sented by only an isolated form or two. 
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I. Simple Aorist. 

828. This is, of the three principal divisions of aorist, 
the one least removed from the analogy of forms already ex¬ 
plained , it is like an imperfect, of the root-class or of the d- 
class, without a corresponding present indicative, but with (more 
or less fragmentarily) all the other parts which go to make up 
a complete present-system. 


1. Root-aorist. 

829. This formation is in the later language limited to 
a few roots in £(T ci and the root ^ bhu, and is allowed to 
he made in the active only, the middle using instead the 
5-aorist (4), or the is - aorist (5). 

The roots in a take us as 3d pi. ending, and, as 
usual, lose their £Tf a before it; ^bhu (as in the perfect. 
793 a) retains its vowel unchanged throughout, inserting ^ 
v after it before the endings m am and Wl^an of 1st sing. 


and 3d pi. 

Thus 





s 

a 

P 

b 

a. 

p 
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TO 

ddam 
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dddma 

abhuvam 

dbhuva 
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TO 
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mm 
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CN. -v. 

dddt 

adcitam 

ddus 

dbhut 

dbhutam 

dbhu van 


For the classical Sanskrit, this is the wdiole story. 

830. In the Veda, these same roots are decidedly the most 
frequent and conspicuous representatives of the formation es¬ 
pecially the roots gd, da, dhd, pd ‘drink’, sthd , bhu, while spo¬ 
radic forms are made from jhd, pra , sd 7 hd. As to their middle 
forms, see below, 834 a. 

Instead of abhuvam , KV. has twice abhuvam. 

831. But aorists of the same class are also made from a 
number of roots in r , and a few in i and u (short or long) — 
with, as required by the analogy of the tense with an imperfect 
of the root-class, ywwa-strengthening in the three persons of the 
singular. 

Thus (in the active), from j/pw, acravam and agrot; from Yen, acres 
and acret ; from ykr ‘make’, dkaram and akar (for dkars and dkar-t ); from 
Whitney, Grammar. 18 
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vr ‘enclose’, avar (585); and so adar , astar , aspar Dual and plural forms 
are much less frequent than singular; but for the most part they also show 
an irregular strengthening of the root-vowel* thus (including augmentless 
forms), akarma and a/carta, vartam , spartam , ahema and ahetana , bhema, 
homa , agravan ; regular are only m?rara, a&rara, ahyan, agnyan , and amtdm. 

832. Further, from a few roots with medial (or initial) 
vowel capable of y?ma-strengthening, and having in general that 
strengthening only in the singular. 

Thus, abhet (2d and 3d sing ) from ybhid, amok (3d sing ) from j/muc , 
avart from }/vrt; vark from j/vrj (AY. has once avrk ), adargam from ydrg, 
and adrgan , avrjan , agvitan. But chedma , with guna, from ]/cM. 

833. Again, from a larger number of roots with a as ra¬ 
dical vowel. 

Of these, gam (with n for m when final or followed by m 143, 212) 
is of decidedly most frequent occurrence, and shows the greatest variety of 
forms: thus, agamam , agan (2d and 8d sing.), aganma , aganta (strong form), 
agman. The other cases are akran from ykram; atari from ytan, askan 
from yskand , dsrat from ysrans p VS.), dhak und daghma from ydagh , 
dnat (585) and anastam from ynag (?), afcsan (for agh-san : like agman) from 
yghas; and the 3d pll. m w$, dkramus , kramus , ayamus , yamus , abadhus , 
dabhds , nrtus (impf. ?) mandus and taksus are perhaps rather to be reckoned 
as perfect forms without reduplication (790 b) 

834. So far only active forms have been considered. In 
the middle, a considerable part of the forms are such as are 
held by the grammarians (881) to belong to the s-aorist, with 
omission of the 5 they doubtless belong, however, mostly or 
altogether, here. Thus. 

a. From roots ending in vowels, we have adhithds and adlnta ; adita 
and advmahi (and adlmahi from ydd ‘cut’), asthithds and asihita and dsthran , 
forms of a-roots (aradhvam is doubtless for ardsdhvam ), — of r-roots, akn, 
akrthas , afcrta, akrdtdm , akrata, avn , avrthas , avrta; aria (with augmentless 
aria), arata; mrthds , amrta, dhrtJids; drthds ; astrta; asprta, gurta , — of i 
and w roots, the only examples are a/m (?AV., once) and acidhvam. The 
absence of any analogies whatever for the omission of a s in such foims, and 
the occurrence of avri and akri and akrata , show that their reference to the 
s-aorist is without sufficient reason. 

b. As regards roots ending m consonants, the ease is more questionable, 
since loss of s after a final consonant before thas and ta (and, of course, 
dhvam) would be m many cases required by euphonic rule (233). We find, 
however, such unmistakable middle inflection of the root-aorist as ayuji , 
ayukthds , ayukta , ayujmdhi , ayugdhvam , dyujran, asta and agata, apadi 
(1st sing.) and apadmaM and apadran; amanmahi, aganmahi and agmata , 
atnata , ajani (1st sing.) and ajnata (3d pi.); from ygam are made agathds 
and agata, and from yVicm, amata, with treatment of the final like that of 
han in present inflection (037). The ending ran is especially frequent in 
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3d pi , being taken by a number of verbs which have no other person of 
this aonst* thus, agrbhran , dsrgran , adrgran, abudhran , dvrtran , ajusran , 
alrpran. asprdhran , avasran , dtufiran, and ram is found beside run in 
ddrgram, dbudhram , dsrgram. 

c. From roots of which the final would combine with s to fca, it seems 
more probable that aorist-forms showing & (instead of s) before the ending 
belong to the root-aorist: such are amukthds (and amugdhvam), aprkthas and 
aprkta, abhakta , avrkta , asakthds and asakta , nkthas , vikthas and vikta 
dspasta , asrsta, mrsthas would be the same m either case 

d. There remain, as cases of doubtful belonging. amatta , arabdha , 
asrpta , atapthds , chitthds , patthds , and nutthds. 

Modes of the Root-aorist. 

835 In subjunctive use, forms identical with the augmentless indic¬ 
ative of this aorist are much more frequent than the more proper subjunc¬ 
tives. Those to which no corresponding form with augment occurs have 
been given above; the others it is unnecessary to report m detail. 

836. Of true subjunctives, the forms with primary endings are quite 
few In the active, gam is the only example of 1st sing, (as to bhuvam, 
see below), of 3d sing, occur sthdti , and dsti and dhati , which are almost 
indicative m use, of dual persons, sthathas, dargathas , gravathas and grd- 
vatas In the middle, 3d sing idhate (’ anomalous accent), 2d du dhethe 
and dhdithe , and 1st pi. dhdmahe . 

Forms with secondary endings are, m the active, ddrgam, tdrdas, pdrcas , 
ydmas, karat , garat , daghat , yamat , yodhat , grdvat , spdrat , Sdghat, ddrgan , 
paran, yaman. No middle forms are classifiable with confidence here. 

The senes bhuvam , bhtivas , bhuvat , bhtivan , and hhuvani (compare 
abhuvam: 830, end), and the isolated grdvat, are of doubtful belongings; 
with a different accent, they would seem to be of the next class; here, a 
puna-strengthening would be more regular (but note the absence of puna in 
the aorist indicative and the perfect of j/5/m). 

837. As regards the optative, we have to distinguish between pure 
optatives and optatives with s inserted before the endings, or precatives. 

Pure optative forms, both active and middle, are made from a number 
of roots. From roots m d occur m the active, with change of d to e before 
the y , deydm , dheydm and dheyus , stheydma , and yfteyds (which might also 
be precative); in the middle, only simahi and dhimahi (which might be aug¬ 
mentless preterit, as adhlmdhi also occurs once, and. adhltdm once but ydhd 
shows nowhere else conversion of its d to long 2 ). From bhu, bhuyas and 
bhuydt (possible precativesy, and bhuydma . From roots m r, the middle 
forms ant a, murlya , vurlta. From roots ending in consonants, agyam and 
agydma and agyus act., and agiya and aglmdhi mid. (this optative is espe¬ 
cially common m the older texts); vrjydm; mrdhyds , sahyas , gamyds and 
gamydt (possible precatives), and sahyama, indhiya , gmlya , ruczya, vasiya ; 
idhimahi , nagimahi , nasimahi , prcimahi , mudtmahi , yamimahi. And rdhyam 
etc. and rdhlmdhi belong perhaps here, instead of to a present-system (cl. I.J. 

18* 
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838. Precative optative forms of this aorist active are m the later 
language allowed to be made from every verb [922). In RV., however, 
they do not occur from a single root which does ( not show also other aorist 
forms of the same class. They are, Indeed, of very limited use: thus, m 
3d sing, act (ending in -yds for - ydst ), we find avyds, apyds , daghyds , 
bhuyds , yamyds , yuyas , vrjyas , Qruyds , sahyds (RV. has no 3d sing, m ~ydt), 
and besides these and the 2d sing m yds (given m the preceding paragraph), 
which might be of either formation, occur m the active only bhuydsam (beside 
bhuydma) and knydsma , each once In the middle, RV. furnishes the three 
forms grabhlsta , padlstd , muclsta, nothing additional is found in any other 
text. Fiona the AV on, the active precative forms are more fiequent than 
the pure optative (which are not wholly unknown, however), they are nowhere 
common, excepting as made from ybhu, and from no other root is anything 
like a complete series of persons quotable (only bhuydsva and bhuydstdm being 
wanting, and these persons having no representative from any root). In¬ 
cluding the cases already given, they have been noticed as made from about 
twenty roots, as follows cruydsam etc., knydsam etc., pnydsam , bhnydsam , 
saghydsam , bhrdjydsam , udydsam etc. (]/yad), rdhydsam etc., rddhydsam etc , 
badhyusam etc., trpydsma , jlvydsam , pusydsam etc. AV. has once bhuydstha , 
with primary ending, but it is doubtless a ialse reading (TB. has -sta m 
the corresponding passage). TS. has dldydsam , from the quasi-root dldl (676). 

839. Imperative forms of the root-aonst are not rare m the early lang¬ 

uage. In the middle, indeed, almost only the 2d sing occurs * it is accented 
either regularly, on the ending, as krsvd, dhisvd , yuksvd , or on the root, as 
mdtsva , ydksva , vdnsva , rdsva , sdksva , mdsva is not found with accent, the 
2d pi is represented by krdhvam , vodhvam In the active, all the persons 
(2d and 3d) are found m use; examples are 2d smg., krdhi , QrudM , gadh , 
yandM\ gahi , mdhi , mogdhi ,* 3d smg , <2a£w, sdtw, 2d du., ddtam , 

jitam, $rutam, bhutdm, sprtdm , gatam, nktdm , 3d du., only gantdm, vodhdm, 
2d pi., pdta, bhutd, Qruta, ferta, ^a£a, dhdtana, 3d pi., only dhdntu , pre- 
vantu These are the most regular forms; but irregularities both as to accent 
and strengthening are not infrequent. Thus, strong forms m 2d du. and pi. 
are varktam , vartam, kdrta , gdnia, yanta , vartta , sdta, and, 

with tcma, kdrtana , gantana , yantana , sotana . Much more irregular are 

yodhi (instead of yuddh't) from yyudh , and &ocZ/i£ from both and 

(instead of buddhf and bhudJuj. A single form (3d smg ) in £u£ is found, 
namely Qastdt 

As to 2d persons singular in si from the simple root used m an im¬ 
perative sense, see above, 624. 

Participles of the Root-aorist. 

840. In tlie oldest language, of the RV,, are found a 
number of participles which must be reckoned as belonging to 
this formation. 

In the active, they are extremely few . namely krdnt^ sthdnt , and bhiddnt, 
and probably rdhdnt . 
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In the middle, they are much more numerous: examples are ardnd, 
idhdnd , brand , jusdna, dr$and 7 prcdnd , bhiyand , vrdnd , sprdhand , hiydnd. 

Such formations are extremely rare m the later Veda and m the Brahmana. 

841. All together, the roots exhibiting in the older language 
forms which are with fair probability to be reckoned to the root- 
aorist-system are very nearly a hundred (more than ninety); about 
eighty of them make such forms in the KV. 

Passive Aorist third person singular. 

842. A middle third person singular, of peculiar formation 
and prevailingly passive meaning, is made from many verbs in 
the older language, and has become a recognized part of the 
passive conjugation, being, according to the grammarians, to be 
substituted always for the regular third person of any aorist 
middle that is used in a passive sense. 

843. This person is formed by adding i to the root, 
which takes also the augment, and is usually strengthened. 

The ending i belongs elsewhere only to the first person; and this third 
person apparently stands m the same relation to a first m i as do, m the 
middle voice, the regular 3d sing, perfect, and the frequent Vedic Bd sing 
present, which are identical in form with their respective first persons. That 
a fuller ending has been lost off is extremely improbable, and hence, as an 
aorist formation from the simple root, this is most properly treated here, in 
connection with the ordinary xoot-aorist. 

844. Before the ending ^ i, a final vowel, and usually 

also a medial ^ a before a single consonant, have the vrddhi- 
strengthening; other medial vowels have the strength¬ 

ening if capable of it (240); after final E1T a is added TJ^y. 

Examples (all of them quotable from the older language) are: from roots 
ending m d, djndyi , ddhayi : dpayi , m other vowels, dgrdyi , dstdvi , dhavi , 
dkdn , dstdn, — from roots with medial e, w, r, aceti , achedi , agesi , dbodhi , 
dmoQi , dyoji , ddar$i : a$argi 7 varhi ,* from roots with medial a strengthened, 
agdmi , dpddi , aydmi , avdci , vdpi, dsddi (these are all the earlier cases): 
with a unchanged, only djani (and EV. has once and, m heavy syl¬ 

lables, dmyaksi , vandi , $ansi, with medial a, dbhrdji , drddhi ,* — from roots 
with initial vowel, drdhi (only case). 

According to the grammarians, certain roots in am, and ybadh , retain 
the a unchanged thus, adami , dbadhi , and there are noted besides, from 
roots sometimes showing a nasal, arambhi , arandhi 7 ajambhi , abhanji or 
abhajt , alambhi (always, with prepositions) or aldbhi: QB. has asanji. 

Angmentless forms, as m all other like cases, are met with, with either 
indicative or subjunctive value * examples (besides the two or three already 
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given} are: dh&yi , grdvi , than , rm, rocz, jdni, padi, sadi , ardhi. The 

accent, when present, is always on the root-syllable. 

845. These forms are made m RV. from forty roots, and all the other 
earlier texts combined add only about fifteen to the number, m the later 
language they are (like all the kinds of aorist) very rare. When they come 
from roots of neuter meaning, like gam, pad , sad , bhrdj, sanj, etc , they 
have (like the so-called passive participle in ta * 952) a value equivalent to 
that of other middle forms; in a case or two (RV. vii. 73 3 [ 9 ]; YS. xxvni 15) 
they appear even to be used transitively 

2. The ^-aorist. 

846. This aorist is in the later language allowed to be 
made from a large number of roots (near a hundred). It is 
made in both voices, but is rare in the middle, most of the 
roots forming their middle according to the $-class (4) or 
the ^-class (5). 

Its closest analogy is with the imperfect of the a-class 
(VII.); its inflection is the same with that in all particulars; 
and it takes in general a weak form of root — save the 
roots in H r (three or four only), which have the guna- 
strengthening. 

As example of inflection may be taken the root ITF^ 
sic, ‘pour 5 : thus, 

active. middle 

s. d p. s. d p, 

1 sriwr srfM srffwwpc SfkW'MT% 

dsicam dsicdva dsicama dsice dsicavahi dsicdmahi 

i Erfem Offerer sri^rR srffpraq 

( N *S ^ __ ”S N 

dsicas dsicatam dsicata dsicatkds dsicetham dsicadhvam 

3 sriw snwfiiq srferc srit&iFr srita 

N . "\ *S. . _ N 

dsicat dsicatam dsican dsicata dsicetam dsicanta 

847. The a-aonst makes in the RV. a small figure beside the root- 
aorist, being represented by less than half the latter’s number of roots. It 
becomes, however, more common later (it is the only form of aorist which is 
made from more verbs m AY. than m RV.), and m Veda and Brahmana together 
about seventy roots exhibit the formation more or less fully. Of these a large 
number (fully half) are of the type of the roots which make their present- 
system according to the d-class (VII), having a vowel capable of guna- strength¬ 
ening before a final consonant (753) thus, with i, chid , hhid , nij , pis, 
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ns , vid 7 1 pza (pas), 2pzs, pint, sic , sridh , —with w, kmdh 7 ksudh , dws, cZput, 
druh, pits, budh , 5/m;, muc, mwa, pit?, nzdft, noth, nth , puc; —with f, fd/i, 
&r£, grdh, trp, trs , £rh, drp, drg, mrs } vrj 7 vrt , vrdh, srp. A small number 
end in vowels: thus, r, fcr, pr, sr (which have the puna-strengthening 
throughout), hi p ahyat once in AY.), s£u (? stuvatdm , 3d siilg. impv. mid , 
once in AY.); and several in a. apparent transfers from the root-class by 
the weakening of their a to a: thus, khya , hvd, vyd , pva, and (in RY. only) 
dd and dhd. A few have a penultimate nasal in the present and elsewhere, 
which m this aorist is lost: thus, bhrang, srans , brand, manth , randh. Of 
less classifiable character are fcram, pam, tarn, pam, pram, tan , van, san, 
sad, rad/z, dabh , sap, dp, ir, das, pafc. The anomalous dstham is the aorist 
of as ‘throw’. The roots pat , nap, vac form the tense-stems papta, nepa, 
voca, of which the first is palpably and the other two are probably the result 
of reduplication; but the language has lost the sense of their being such, 
and makes other reduplicated aorists (8) from the same roots (see below, 854) 

848, The inflection of this aonst is m general so regular that it will 
be sufficient to give only examples of its Yedic forms. We may take as 
model avidam , from yvid ‘find’, of which the various persons and modes are 
more frequent and in fuller variety than those of any other verb. Only the 
forms actually quotable are instanced; those of which the examples found 
are from other verbs than vid are bracketed. Thus: 

active. middle, 

s. d. p s d. p. 

1 avidam dviddva dvidama dmde [dviddvahi] dviddmahi 

2 dvidas [avidata] [dvidathds] 

3 dmdat dvidan [avidata] [avidetdm] dvidanta 

The middle forms are rare in the earlier language, as in the later; we 
have dhve etc., dkhye etc., dvide {*>) and avidanta , avocathds and avocdvaht 
(and avidamahe GB. and asicdmahe KB. are doubtless to be amended to mahi) 

Augmentless forms, with indicative or subjunctive value, are not in¬ 
frequent. Examples, showing accent on the tense-sign, according to the 
general analogies of the formation, are ruhdm 7 srpas , bhujdt , viddt } aratam, 
vocata , p akan, vidata (3d sing ), aramahi , p isdmahi, viddnta , budhdnta , 
mrsanta (for exceptions as regards accent, see below, 853) 


Modes of the ^-aorist. 


849. The subjunctive forms of this aorist are few; those which occur 
are instanced below, in the method which was followed for the indicative* 

1 [viddva] viddma [vidamahe] 

2 viddthas viddtha 
i vidas 

3 vid&t [viddtdi 9 ] 

The ending thana is found once, in risdthana . Of middle forms occur 
only tfsdtai (AY : but doubtless misreading for tfsydtdi) and p isamahe (AY., 
for RY. Qisarmhi). 
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850. The optatives are few in the oldest language, but become more 
frequent, and m the Brahman as are not rare. Examples are m active, 
vidiyam , saneyam; vides , games, garnet , vocet, gametam; $akema , sanema, 
vareta, m middle, (only) videya, gamemahi , vanemahi. 

A single middle pTecative form occurs, namely videsta (AV , once); it 
is so isolated that how much may be inferred from it is very questionable. 

851. A complete senes of active imperative forms are made from ysad 
(including sadatana , 2d pi), and the middle sadantdm. Other imperatives 
are very rare namely, sdra , ruha, ruhdtam , viddtam, khydta, and, m middle, 
stuvatdm ( 9 ). 

Participles of the a-aorist. 

852. The active participles trpdnt, rudhdnt, vrdhdnt , Qisdnt , Qucdnt , 
huvdnt , savant , and (in participial compounds, 1309) kftantguhant 
vidant - (all RV.) are to be assigned with plausibility to this aonst 

Likewise the middle participles vrdhand , sndhand, huvdnd and perhaps 
also viydnd and Qubhdnd, although no personal forms corresponding to them 
occur 


Irregularities of the a-aorist. 

853. A few irregularities and peculiarities may be noticed here 

The roots m r, which (847) show a strengthening like that of the 
present of the sixth or unaccented a-class, have also the accent on the 
radical syllable, like that class * thus, from j/r, dranta (augmentless 3d pi), 
sdrat and sdra. The root sad follows the same rule thus, sddatam; and 
from ysan are found sdnas and sdnat and sanema , beside saneyam and 
sanema . It is questionable whether these are not true analogues of the sixth- 
class (unaccented a-class) present-system. On the other hand, ruhat (beside 
ruhdm , ruhdva , ruhdtam) and rfsat (only accented form) are anomalies. From 
jZ-yuc, the optative is accented voceyam , vocema , voceyus , elsewhere the 
accent is on the root-syllable thus, vdce, vdcat, vo'cati, vdcanta. 

854. The stem voc has in Yedic use well-nigh assumed the value of 
a root; its forms are very various and of frequent use, m RV. especially far 
outnumbering m occurrences all other forms from yvac Besides those already 
given, we find vocd (1st sing, impv.) and vocdti , vocdvahai; voces, voceya , 
vocemahi , vocatdt (2d sing ), vocatu , vocatam, vocata. 

Of the stem ne$a from ]/nap only ne$at occurs. 

The root fas (as in some of its present forms: 639) is weakened to gis, 
and makes agisam. 

855. Isolated forms which have more or less completely 
the aspect of indicative presents are made from some roots be¬ 
side the aorist-systems of the first two classes. It must be left 
for maturer research to determine how far they may be relics 
of original presents, and how far recent productions, made in 
the way of conversion of the aorist-stem to a root in value. 
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II. (3j Reduplicated Aorist. 

850. The reduplicated aorist is different from the other 
forms of aorist in that it has come to he attached in almost 
all cases to the derivative (causative etc) conjugation in 
5TCJ aya , as the aorist of that conjugation, and is therefore 
liable to be made from all roots which have such a conju¬ 
gation, beside the aorist or aorists which belong to their 
primary conjugation. Since, however, the connection of 
the two is no formal one (the aorist being made directly 
from the root, and not from the causative stem), but rather 
a matter of established association, owing to kinship of 
meaning, the formation and inflection of this kind of aor¬ 
ist is best treated here, along w r ith the others. 

857. Its characteristic is a reduplication of the radical 
syllable, by which it is assimilated, on the one hand, to 
the imperfect of the reduplicating class (II.), and, on the 
other hand, to the so-called pluperfect. But the aorist re¬ 
duplication has taken on a quite peculiar character, with 
few traces left even in the Veda of a different condition 
which may have preceded this. 

858. As regards, indeed, the consonant of the ledupli¬ 
cation, it follows the general rules already given (590 . And 
the quality of the reduplicated vowel is in general as in the 
formations already treated, it needs only to be noted that 
an a-vowel and r (or ar) are usually (for exceptions, see 
below, 860) repeated by an ^-vowel — as they are, to a 
considerable extent, in the reduplicated present also (660i. 

But in regard to quantity, this aorist aims always at 
establishing a diversity between the reduplicating and radi¬ 
cal syllables, making the one heavy and the other light. 
And the preference is very markedly for a heavy redupli¬ 
cation and a light root-syllable — which relation is brought 
about wherever the conditions allow. Thus 
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859. If the root is a light syllable (having a short 
vowel followed by a single consonant), the reduplication is 
made heavy. 

And this, usually by lengthening the reduplicating vowel, 
with i for radical a or r or } (in the single root containing that 
vowel). thus, annsam , adudusam , ajijanam , avwrdham , aciklpam. 
The great majority of aorists are of this form. 

If, however, the root begins with two consonants, so that 
the reduplicating syllable will be heavy whatever the quantity of 
its vowel, the vowel remains short. thus, aciksipam , acukrudham , 
a titrasam . apisprcam . 

860. If the root is a heavy syllable (having a long 
vowel, or a short before two consonants), the vowel of the 
reduplication is short * and, in this case ^ a or £TT a, and 

r (if it occurs), are reduplicated by £? a. 

Thus adidiksam , abubhusam , adodaksam , adcidhavam , atatansam. 
And, in the rare cases in which a root both begins and ends 
with two consonants, both syllables are necessarily heavy, not¬ 
withstanding the short vowel in the former: thus, apapraccham , 
acaskandam (neither, apparently, found in use). 

These aorists are not distinguishable m form from the so-called pluper¬ 
fects (817 if.). 

861. In order, however, to bring about the favored relation 
of heavy reduplication and light radical syllable, a heavy root is 
sometimes made light: either by shortening its vowel, as in 
avivacam from y vac , asisadham from y sdd/i, adldipam (K. and 
later ■ KV. has dulipas J from y dip , abibhisam from y bhis, asu- 
sucam from y sue; or by dropping a penultimate nasal, as in 
acikradam from ]/ hrcmd, asmjadam from y' syand. 

In those cases in which (1047) an aorist is formed directly 
from a causal stem in ap } the a is abbreviated to i : thus, atisthp - 
am etc., ajijmpat , jihipas , ajljipata (but YS. ajljapata ); but from 
crap comes acicrapama (QB.). 

862. Examples of this aorist from roots with initial vowel are very laie; 
the older language has only amamat (or amamat) from ]/am, and arpipam 
(augmentless) from the causative stem arp of j/r — m which latter the root 
is excessively abbreviated The grammarians give other similar formations, 
as arcicam from j/arc, aubjijam from yubj, arjiham from ]/ar/q aiciksarrt 
from yiks, drdidham from yrdh. Compare the similar reduplication m de- 
siderative stems: 1029b. 

863, Of special irregularities may be mentioned. 
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From ydyut is made adidyutam (taking its reduplicating vowel from the 
y instead of the it); yplu makes apiplavam (<JB. etc ). 

Some verbs with radical a or r are by the grammarians allowed to re¬ 
duplicate with either i (5) or a, or even with a only. Others are allowed 
either to retain or shorten a long joot-vowel. Details are unnecessary, the 
whole formation being so rare, and the forms instanced having never been 
met with in use. 

As to apaptam , avocarn , and anegam , see above, 847. 

864. The inflection of the reduplicated aorist is like 
that of an imperfect of the second general conjugation: that 
is to say, it has the union-vowel a before the endings, 
with all the peculiarities which the presence of that vowel 
conditions. Thus, from y sR jan 1 ‘give birth’: 



active 


middle. 

s 

d 

P s 

d. 


fcfeTisWiH SIsiisWNl^ SlsflsFTT^I^ 

djijanam djijandva djijandma djijane djijanavahi djljanamahi 

SJSftsRU SJsftsHcFT ElsftsFFcT tfsflsRMW ^sfisFTSR 

2 "V ^ -N. -S 

djijanas djijanatam djljanata djijanathds dfijanetham djijanadhvam 

%f|shld hkfbl'M Skffddrdd STsfisTRtT 

djijanat djijanatam ajijanan djljanata djijanetam djljananta 

865. The middle forms are quite rare in the older language 
(the 3d pi. is decidedly the most common of them, being made 
from eleven roots; the 3d s. from seven); but all are quotable 
except 1st and 2d du. — and of the 1st du. no active example 
occurs. 

Atltape appears to be once used (RV.) as 3d sing , with passive sense. 

866. A final r has the yzma-strengthening before the end¬ 
ings . thus, apiparam , atitaras , adidharat , avivaran. Of similar 
strengthened forms from l and w-roots are found apiprayan (TS.), 
abibhayanta (RV.), apiplavam (QB.), acucyavat (K.); of unstrength¬ 
ened, acucruvat (GB.). Few roots ending in other vowels’ than r 
make this aorist see below, 868. 

867. Forms of the inflection without union-vowel are occasionally met 
with namely, from roots ending in consonants, sfsvap (2d sing., augmentless) 
from ysvap, and agignat from ygnath; from roots m r or ar, dldhar (2d sing ), 
and ajlgar (2d and 3d sing.). Of 3d pi. in us are found almost only a form 
or two from i and w-roots, with guna before the ending* thus, agigrayus , 
acucyavus , agugravus , asusavus (? AB.), but also abihhapus (QB.). And the 
3d pi. mid. avavrtran and avavrtranta and asasrgram seem to belong here 
rather than to the pluperfect. 
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868 In the later language, a few roots are said by the 
grammarians to make this aoiist as a part of their primary con¬ 
jugation they are cri and cvi , dru and sru , kam , and dha ‘suck’ 
(pm and dha optionally). 

In the older language are found froip. y$n agigret and agigrayus (noticed 
m the preceding paragraph); from ydru, adudrot and adudruvat (TB. not 
used as aorist), from ysru, asusrot and (angmentless) susros and susrot . Of 
forms analogous with these occur a number from roots m u or u thus, 
anunot and nunot from ]/nu, yuyot from f/yu ‘repel’, dudhot from ydhu, 
apupot from ypu, tutos and tiitot from ytu, and one or two from roots m i 
or l thus, siset from ysi (or sd) ‘bind"; apipres (with apiprayan , noticed 
above) from ypri (and the “imperfects” from dldhl etc., 676, are of corres¬ 
ponding form). And from ycyu are made, with union-vowel z, acucyavlt 
and acucyavltana. None of these forms possess a necessarily causative or a 
decidedly aonstic value, and it is very doubtful whether they should not all 
be assigned to the pertect-system 

Modes of the Keduplicated Aorist. 

869. As in other preterit formations, the augmentless in¬ 
dicative persons of this aorist are used subjunctively, and they 
are very much more fiequent than true subjunctives. 

Of the latter are found only rlradhd (1st sing ); tltapdsi, ciLlpdti and 
sisadhati , and pisprgati (as if corresponding to an indicative apisprk , like 
agignat)’ and perhaps the 1st sing mid. gagvacdi 

The augmentless indicative forms are accented m general on the redu¬ 
plication .* thus, didharas , runagas , jijanat , piparat, ftjanan; also sisvap, 
but, on the other hand, we have gigrdthas and gigndthat, and dudrdvat , 
gugrdvat, tustdvat (which perhaps belong rather to the perfect, compare 810). 
According to the native grammarians, the accent rests either on the radical 
syllable or on the one that follows it. 

870. Optative forms are even rarer. The least questionable case is the 
middle “precative” nrislsta (nrmsta has been ranked above with sdsahista , 
as a perfect 812 b). Oucyuvlmahi and cucyavlrata belong either here or to 
the perfect-system 

871. Of imperatives, we have the indubitable forms pupurantu and 
gigrathantu . And jigrtdm and yigrta, and didhrtam and didhrtd (all RV onl>), 
are doubtless to be referred hither, as corresponding to the indicatives (without 
union-vowel) ajlgar and adidhar their short reduplicating vowel and their 
accent assimilate them closely to the reduplicated imperfects (cl. II.), with 
which we are probably to regard this aorist as ultimately related. 

872. No participle is found belonging to the reduplicated aorist. 

873. The number of roots from which this aorist is met 
with in the earlier language is about ninety. In the classical 
Sanskrit it is very unusual; in the whole series of later texts 
mentioned above (826) it occurs only once. 
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From ydyut is made adidyutam (taking its reduplicating vowel from the 
y instead of the it); yplu makes apiplavam (<JB. etc ). 
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duplicate with either i (5) or a, or even with a only. Others are allowed 
either to retain or shorten a long joot-vowel. Details are unnecessary, the 
whole formation being so rare, and the forms instanced having never been 
met with in use. 

As to apaptam , avocarn , and anegam , see above, 847. 

864. The inflection of the reduplicated aorist is like 
that of an imperfect of the second general conjugation: that 
is to say, it has the union-vowel a before the endings, 
with all the peculiarities which the presence of that vowel 
conditions. Thus, from y sR jan 1 ‘give birth’: 



active 


middle. 

s 

d 

P s 

d. 


fcfeTisWiH SIsiisWNl^ SlsflsFTT^I^ 

djijanam djijandva djijandma djijane djijanavahi djljanamahi 

SJSftsRU SJsftsHcFT ElsftsFFcT tfsflsRMW ^sfisFTSR 

2 "V ^ -N. -S 

djijanas djijanatam djljanata djijanathds dfijanetham djijanadhvam 

%f|shld hkfbl'M Skffddrdd STsfisTRtT 

djijanat djijanatam ajijanan djljanata djijanetam djljananta 

865. The middle forms are quite rare in the older language 
(the 3d pi. is decidedly the most common of them, being made 
from eleven roots; the 3d s. from seven); but all are quotable 
except 1st and 2d du. — and of the 1st du. no active example 
occurs. 

Atltape appears to be once used (RV.) as 3d sing , with passive sense. 

866. A final r has the yzma-strengthening before the end¬ 
ings . thus, apiparam , atitaras , adidharat , avivaran. Of similar 
strengthened forms from l and w-roots are found apiprayan (TS.), 
abibhayanta (RV.), apiplavam (QB.), acucyavat (K.); of unstrength¬ 
ened, acucruvat (GB.). Few roots ending in other vowels’ than r 
make this aorist see below, 868. 

867. Forms of the inflection without union-vowel are occasionally met 
with namely, from roots ending in consonants, sfsvap (2d sing., augmentless) 
from ysvap, and agignat from ygnath; from roots m r or ar, dldhar (2d sing ), 
and ajlgar (2d and 3d sing.). Of 3d pi. in us are found almost only a form 
or two from i and w-roots, with guna before the ending* thus, agigrayus , 
acucyavus , agugravus , asusavus (? AB.), but also abihhapus (QB.). And the 
3d pi. mid. avavrtran and avavrtranta and asasrgram seem to belong here 
rather than to the pluperfect. 
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down any strict rules as to this accordance, and also, considering the rarity 
of aonst-forms m the later language, practically quite useless to attempt the 
task See below, 903. 

4. The 5-aorist. 

878. The tense-stem of this aorist is made by adding 
H s to the augmented root, of which also the vowel is usu¬ 
ally strengthened. 

879. The general rules as to the strengthening of the 
root-vowel are these • 

a. A final vowel (including ^ r) has the vrddhi-change 

in the active, and (excepting ?) gunct in the middle: thus, 
from yRT, active stem anais. middle stem Wl^anes ; 
from y^gru, H^m^agraus and from y pR hr, 

ahars and cihrs. 

*s * c -S 

b. A medial vowel has the vrddM-dmnge in the active, 

and remains unaltered in the middle: thus, from ]/' ^ chand , 
active stem achants, middle stem H^ fiyachants ; from 

y'T^nh, araihs and J^ariks; from y rudh. 

thirty arazcts, and aruts; from y srj) Hm^asrdhs 

and asrhs. 

c. -s * * 

880. The endings are the usual secondary ones, with 

(not in 3d pi. act., and 5FT ata (not anta) 

in 3d pi. mid. 

But before H s and cT t of 2d and 3d sing. act. is in 

N N r 

the later language always inserted an <; % making the end¬ 
ings and 

This insertion is unknown in the earliest language (of the RV.): see 
below, 888. 

881. Before endings beginning with t or th, the tense- 
sign s is (233 b) omitted after the final consonant of a root — 
unless this be r, or n or m (converted to anus vara). 

The same omission is of course made before dhvam, after either vowel 
or consonant; and the ending becomes dhvam, provided the sibilant, if retained, 
would have been s: thus, astodhvam and avrdhvam (beside astosata and 
avrsata ), but arddhvam (beside ardsata). These three are the only test-cases 
for the form of the ending which have been noted in the older language, 
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From ydyut is made adidyutam (taking its reduplicating vowel from the 
y instead of the it); yplu makes apiplavam (<JB. etc ). 

Some verbs with radical a or r are by the grammarians allowed to re¬ 
duplicate with either i (5) or a, or even with a only. Others are allowed 
either to retain or shorten a long joot-vowel. Details are unnecessary, the 
whole formation being so rare, and the forms instanced having never been 
met with in use. 

As to apaptam , avocarn , and anegam , see above, 847. 

864. The inflection of the reduplicated aorist is like 
that of an imperfect of the second general conjugation: that 
is to say, it has the union-vowel a before the endings, 
with all the peculiarities which the presence of that vowel 
conditions. Thus, from y sR jan 1 ‘give birth’: 



active 


middle. 

s 

d 

P s 

d. 


fcfeTisWiH SIsiisWNl^ SlsflsFTT^I^ 

djijanam djijandva djijandma djijane djijanavahi djljanamahi 

SJSftsRU SJsftsHcFT ElsftsFFcT tfsflsRMW ^sfisFTSR 

2 "V ^ -N. -S 

djijanas djijanatam djljanata djijanathds dfijanetham djijanadhvam 

%f|shld hkfbl'M Skffddrdd STsfisTRtT 

djijanat djijanatam ajijanan djljanata djijanetam djljananta 

865. The middle forms are quite rare in the older language 
(the 3d pi. is decidedly the most common of them, being made 
from eleven roots; the 3d s. from seven); but all are quotable 
except 1st and 2d du. — and of the 1st du. no active example 
occurs. 

Atltape appears to be once used (RV.) as 3d sing , with passive sense. 

866. A final r has the yzma-strengthening before the end¬ 
ings . thus, apiparam , atitaras , adidharat , avivaran. Of similar 
strengthened forms from l and w-roots are found apiprayan (TS.), 
abibhayanta (RV.), apiplavam (QB.), acucyavat (K.); of unstrength¬ 
ened, acucruvat (GB.). Few roots ending in other vowels’ than r 
make this aorist see below, 868. 

867. Forms of the inflection without union-vowel are occasionally met 
with namely, from roots ending in consonants, sfsvap (2d sing., augmentless) 
from ysvap, and agignat from ygnath; from roots m r or ar, dldhar (2d sing ), 
and ajlgar (2d and 3d sing.). Of 3d pi. in us are found almost only a form 
or two from i and w-roots, with guna before the ending* thus, agigrayus , 
acucyavus , agugravus , asusavus (? AB.), but also abihhapus (QB.). And the 
3d pi. mid. avavrtran and avavrtranta and asasrgram seem to belong here 
rather than to the pluperfect. 
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according to the grammarians ; ddisi, ddithas, ddita; ddisvahi , 
ddisdtham, ddisdtdm; ddismahi , ddidhvam , ddisata. 

885. Roots ending m changeable r (so-called roots m r 242) are said 
by the grammarians to convert this vowel to it m middle forms: thus, astirsi t 
astlrsthas , etc (from ]/str). hardly any such forms, however, have been found 
m the older language (only akirsata , PB ; and, on the contrary, astrsi occurs 
once, AB ) 

886 The $-aoiist is made in the older language from some¬ 
what over a hundred roots (in RV., from about seventy, in 
AV., from about fifty, 'of which fifteen are additional to those 
in RV., and the other texts add about twenty more — not count¬ 
ing in any case those of which the forms may be from the root- 
aorist). It has there certain peculiarities of stem-formation and in¬ 
flection, and also the full series of modes — of which the optative 
middle is retained also in the later language as ‘‘precative”. 

887. Irregularities of stem-formation are : 

a. The roots 7m, dhu, and nu have u instead of o m the middle : thus, 
ahusata , adhusata , anusi and anusdtdm and anusata, ydhur (or dhurv) makes 
adhursata. 

b. From ymad occurs amatsus (RV , once), with unstrengthened vowel. 

e. From ygam occurs agasmahi , apparently for agansmahi (compare 

maslya , below, 895) 

888 The principal peculiarity of the older language in re¬ 
gard to inflection is the frequent absence of i in the endings of 
2d and 3d sing, act , and the consequent loss of the consonant¬ 
ending, and sometimes of root-finals (150). The forms without 
i are the only ones found in RV. and K., and they outnumber 
the others in AV. and TS., in the Brahmanas they grow rarer 
(only one, adrdJc, occurs in GB. and QB., PB has none). 

889. If the root ends m a vowel, only the consonant of the ending is 

necessarily lost thus, aprds (for both aprds-s and aprds-t) from yprd • and 
m like manner ahds from yhd; — ajais (for ajdis-t) from and in like 

manner acdis from yd, and ndis (augmentless) from yrii, — and ydus (for 
aydw-t ) from yyu. 

But (as m other like cases 555) m 3d smg. the ending t is sometimes 
preserved at the expense of the tense-sign, and we have ajait (beside ajdis 
and ajaisit) from yji; and in like manner acdit , agrait , ahait, ndit; no ex¬ 
amples have been noted except from roots m i and l. 

890. If the root (m either its simple or strengthened form) ends in a 
consonant, the tense-sign is lost with the ending Thns, dbhdr (for abhdrs-t 
be'side abhdrsam , alhdrstdm) from ybhr; other like cases are alidr, and (from 
roots in or) aksdr , atsdr , asvdr, hvar. Further, draik (585, end* for ardiks-t) 
from yVzc, like cases are a$vait from y$vit x and (from roots with medial it) 
adyaut from ydyut, ardut from yrudh , and mduk from ymuc. Further* 
from roots ending in the palatals and h , aprdk from j/prc, asrdk from ysrj 7 
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abhak from ybhaj, adrdk from ydrr s adhdk from ydah , but, 'with a different 
change of the final, aydt from Yyaj* aprdt fiom yprch, and ardt from yvah, 
and above, 148) srds appears to stand twice m AY for srds-t from ysrj . 
RY has also twice ayds from yyaj Further, from roots ending m a nasal, 
atari from ytan, khan from yUian , ay an and andn from yyyam and nam 
H43i. 

If, again, the root ends m a double consonant, the latter of the two is 
lost along with tense-sign and ending thus, achdn (for achdnts-t; beside 
achdntta and achdntsus ) from ychand , and other like cases are akrdn , askdn , 
and asydn 

A relic of this peculiarity ol the older inflection has been preserved to 
the later language m the 2 d sing bhdis, from ybhl 

891. Irregularities of inflection do not occur further avesam from yvi 
is too great an anomaly to be accepted. 

Modes of the s-aorist. 

892. The indicative forms without augment aie used in a 
subjunctive sense, especially after mci prohibitive, and aie not 
uncommon. Examples with accent, however, are extremely rare , 
there has been noted only vaiisu middle, judging from this, 
the tone would be found on the radical syllable. Accoiding 
to the Hindu grammarians, it may be laid on either root or 
ending. 

893. Proper subjunctive forms aie not rare in RV , but 
are markedly less common in the later Vedic texts, and very 
seldom met with in the Brahmanas. They are regularly made 
with ^mcz-strengthening of the radical vowel, in both active and 
middle, and with accent on the root. 

The forms with primary endings are m active, stosdm , darsasi; nesati , 
parsati , pdsati , matsati , yosati , vaksati, salsati , dasathas , dhdsathas , pdrsathas , 
vaksathas, varsathas , pdsatas, yamsatas , yaksatas, raksatas, dhdsatha, nesatha , 
pdrsatha , mdisatha , —m middle, namsdi : mansdi, mdnsase, kramsate , trasate , 
darsate, mdnsate , yaksate , rdsate , rahsate , sdksate, hdsate , trdsdthe (not 
trdsdithe , as we should rather expect), ndmsante, mdnsante and, with the 
fuller ending m 3d sing., mdsdtdi. 

The norms with secondary endings are (active only’ jesas, vdksas , ddrsat , 
nesat, pdksat , ydksat l ydsat, vdhsat, vdksat, vfsat , sdtsat , chantsat , etc. 
(14 others), yaksatdm 7 stosdma, parsan , yarhsan , yosan, rdsan , vaksan , $esan 7 
$rosan Of these, yaksat and vaksat are found not rarely m the Brahmanas 5 
any others, hardly more than sporadically. 

894. Of irregularities are to be noted the following: 

a. The forms dfksase anti prksase (2d smg mid ) lack the ptma-strength- 
emng 

b. Jesam , stosam , and yomm (AY. yusam , with u for 0 as in anusata 

Whitney, Grammai 19 
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etc.) appear to be first persons formed under government of the analogs of 
the second and third — unless they are relics of a state of things anterior 
to the OTcidhi-strengthening in which case jesma is to be compared with them 
(we should expect jdisma or jesdma). 

e. From roots m d are made a few forms of problematic character 
namel>, yesam (only case m RV.), khyesam , jnesam , gesam and gesma , desma , 
sthesam and sthesus Their value is optative. The analogy of gesam and 
jesma suggests the possibility of their derivation from i-forms of the a-roots; 
or the sibilant might be of a precative character (thus, ya-i-s-am). That 
they are to be reckoned to the is-aonst appears highly improbable 

d. The RV. has a few difficult first persons middle m se, which are 
perhaps best noted here. They are 1. from the simple root, krse , fuse (and 
ohise 9 ), stuse , 2 from present-stems, arcase, rnjase , yajase 1 gdyise , grntse 
and punlse They have the value of indicative present. Compare below, 897. 

895. Optative forms of this aonst are made m the middle only, and 
they have in 2d and 3d sing always the precative s before the endings 
Those found to occur in the older language are disiya, dhisiya , bhaksiyd , 
masiya (for manslya ), mukslya, raszya , sdkfiya , stnslya, manslsthds; darslsta , 
bhaksuta , manslsta , mrkfista; bhaksimaiii , dhuksimdhi, mahslmahi , vansimdhi , 
sak&mdhi; manslrata. PB. has bhuksislya , which should belong to a sis-aonst. 
The RV. form traslthdm (for traslydthdm or trdsathdm) is an isolated anomaly. 

This optative makes a part of the accepted “precative” of the later 
language see below, 921 ff. 

890. Imperative persons from this aorist are extremely rare we find 
only the 2d sing act. nesa and parsa (both from a-stems, and showing 
rather, therefore, a treatment of the aorist-stem as a root), and the 3d sing 
mid. rdsatdm and pi. rasantdm (of which the same may be said) 

Participles of the s-Aorist. 

897. Active participles are ddksat or dhdksat , and sdksat (both RV.). 

If rnjase (above, 894 d) is to be reckoned as an s-aorist form, rnjasdnd 
is an s-aorist participle; and of a kindred character, apparently, are argasdnd, 
dhasana , jrayasana, dhiyasdnd , mandasand, yamasdnd, rabhasand , vrdhasand , 
sahasand , cavasana , all in RV.; with namasand , bhiydsdna, m AV. 

5. The ^s-aorist. 

898. The tense-stem of this aorist adds the general 

tense-sign by help of a prefixed auxiliary vowel ^ i, 
making to the root, which is usually strengthened, 

and which has the augment. 

899. The rules as to the strengthening of the root are 
as follows: 
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a. A final vowel has vrddhi in the active, and guna in 
the middle: thus, wtf&m^apavis and WW\\cipavis fiom y ^ 
pu; WTKfQ^ataris, act., from y rT if; EndfiFT \agayis, mid., 
from ]/ !?ft fi. 

b. An interior vowel has guna 1 if capable of it, in both 

voices: thus, afepw, act. and mid., from y / 

from VFL. rue; Efa VA^ava?'si$ from y ; 

but from y stN" jiv. 

e. Medial 5$ a is sometimes lengthened in the active, 
but it more usually remains unchanged in both voices. 

The roots m the older language which show the lengthening are han ) 
san , ran , stan, tans , vraj , vad, mad , car , tsar , hvar , .yued, das From svaw 
and sah occur forms of both kinds. 


900. Of exceptions may be noted ymrj has (as elsewhere. 027) vrddhi 
instead of guna thus, amdrjisam, ystr has astaris, and y$r has acarit (also 
aQardit m AY j, with guna m active 

The root grabh or grah has (as in future etc , below, 935 d, ©50 1 long 
i instead of i before the sibilant thus, agrabhisma , agrahista, agrablnsata. 
The roots m changeable r (so-called roots, in f. 242j, and yvr are said by 
the grammarians to do the same optionally; but no forms with long i from 
such roots are found m the older language. 

901. The endings are as in the preceding formation 
(3TT us and E[cT ata in 3d pi.). But in 2d and 3d sing., 
the combination is-s and is-t are from the earliest period 

f' f* 

of the language contracted into and 

The 2d pi. mid. should end always in idhvam (or iddhvam, 
from is-dhvam 232); and this is in fact the form in the only 
examples quotable from the older language, namely ajamdhvam 
and artidhvam and amdhidhvam; but the grammarians give rules 
by which the lingual dh is optional only, and that after % pre¬ 
ceded by g, r, l, v, h. 

902 As examples of the inflection of the ?s-aorist may 
be taken the roots ^ pu, ‘purify’, and budh , ‘awake 1 . 

Thus: 


active 

s a 

dpavisam dpavisva 


P s. 

dpdvzsma apavisi 


middle 

d. p 

dpavisvahi dpavismahi 
19* 
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2 srarfev mmm mmvm sqfsrsir 

apcivis dpavistam dpavista dpavisthas apavisatham dpavid/ivam 

, mmwf etcitIpw ^qmrfrnr sjqjsr&iH 

dpdvit dpavistam dpdvisus dpavista dpavisatam dpavisata 

i wfyor Erttraft- sj^Tihsrri^r 

dbodhisam dbodhisva dbodhisma dbodlnsi dbodhisvahi dbodhismahi 

etc etc etc etc etc etc 

903. The number of roots from which forms of this aor- 
ist have been noted in the older language is about a hundred 
and twenty fin IIV., about eighty, in AV more than thirty, of 
which a dozen are additional to those in RV., in the other texts, 
nearly thirty more). Among these are no roots in a , but other¬ 
wise they are of every variety ol form (rarest in final i and I). 
Active and middle persons are freely made , but very sparingly 
from the same root (only about fifteen roots have both active 
and middle forms, and of these a part only exceptionally in the 
one voice or the other). 

No rule appears to govern the choice of usage between the 
is and the s-aorist, and in no small number of cases (more than 
a fifth of all), the same root shows forms of both classes. 

904. Irregularities of the older language are to be noticed as follows. 

a. The contracted forms akramlm : agrdbhim, and avadhim (with aug¬ 
mentless vddMm) are found m 1st sing. act. 

b For dgarit occurs m AV. dgardit, also (in a part of the MSS.) 
gardis for garis * agrahdisam is found in AB (also the monstrous form 
ajagrabhdisam . see 801 i) 

c. From yvad is found vadisma (once, AB ), with short root-vowel. AV. 
has nudisthds , without guna 

d. The forms atanma (IIV ) and avddiran (AV), though they lack the 
sibilant, are perhaps to be referred to this aonst. 

e. Ajayit, with short i in the ending, occurs m TS 

Modes of the ?$-aorist. 

905. As usual, augmentless indicative forms of this aorist are more 
common than proper subjunctives. Examples, of all the persons found to 
occur (and including all the accented words), are, m the active gdhsisam , 
vddhlm, mdtlm , vddhls, ydvis, savis, dvit, j&rvit , mdthlt , vddhlt , vegit, 
mardhistam, dosistam, hmsistam; avistdm , jdnistdm , bddhistdm , gramisma , 
vddwna, vadhista and vadhistana, mathistana, lunsista kvdnsus , grahlsus , 
— m the middle radhm , jdmsthds , marsisthds, vyathisthds, krdmista, jdmsta, 
pavista , prdthista , mdndista, vyathismahi The accent is on the root-s>llahle 
(tdnsus , AV once, is probably an error). 
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906. Of subjunctive forms with primary endings occur onl> the l*t ^ing. 
act davisixm, and the 1st pi mid with unstrengthened e\ ydcisamahe and 
scinisdmahe 

Forms with secondary endings are almost limited to 2d and 3d smg act 
There are found avisas kdnisas, tdrisas, raksisavddfasis, vadisa « zesisas, 
cansisas, kansat, jambhimt, jdsisat, tdrisat , nfndisut parent, bodhisat , 
mardhimt , ydcisat , yodhisat , raksisat, umisat, vyathisat , f ansisat, surusat , 
savisat lhe\ are made, it will be noticed, with entire regulantj, b> adding 
a to the tense-stem m is betore the endings The onh other persons found 
to occur are the 3d pi act sanitan and mid sdnisanta , which are also 
regular Bhammt (AB once' is a solitary example of a form with double 
mode-sign The radical sellable always has the accent, and its vowrnl usually 
accords with that of the indicatne but we have san - m the subjunctive 
against asdmsam (as to cay- and ran-, see below, 908. 

907. The middle optathe of this aorist also forms a part of the ac¬ 
cepted “precative’’ of the later language. It is very Tare at all periods, being 
made in KV from only five roots, and m AY. from two of the same and 
from three additional ones (six oi the eight have other ?s-forms), and the 
remaining texts add, so far as noticed, only four other roots All the forms 
found to occur are as follows yamslya, mdhislya , edluslyd, mcislya and 
rocisiya gmisiya, modisisthat , janmsta, vamshta, sahislvalu, edhisimdhi , 
jamslmahi, tdrisimahi, mandistmaln , vandmmdhi , vardhmmahi , sahmmalu 
and sahmmdht. The accent is on the ending, and this would lead us to 
expect a weak form of root throughout; but the usage in this lespect appears 
to be various, and the cases are too few to allow of setting up any rule 

908. Of imperative forms, we have from yav a series namelj, aviddhl ‘ 
avistu , avistdm, avitd (if this, as seems probable, stands anomalously for 
avistd) and avistdna two of these are of unmistakably imperative form. 
Other forms occur only m 2d du and 2d pi , and are according^ such as 
might also he subjunctives pusecl imperatively (which is further made probable 
for two of them by then accentuation on the root-s> liable) they are kvam- 
istam , gamistam , cayistam (against acdyisam „ tdristam , yodhistam, vadJustam, 
Qnaihistam , rdnistana (against ardmsuSj , t^nathistana. 

909. No words having a participial ending after is are found 
anywhere to occur. 

910. This is the only aorist of which forms are made in 
the secondary and denominative conjugations . see below, chap. 
XIY. (1019, 1035, 1048, 1068 

6. The sis -aorist. 

911. According to the grammarians, this aorist is made 
from roots in ETC a (including FT mi ‘establish’, FT mi ‘di¬ 
minish’, and eft li ‘cling’, which, substitute forms in a , and 
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from nam, TTR^yam, »and ram, and is used only in the 
active; the corresponding middle being* of the 5-form (4). 
Its inflection is precisely like that of the is-aorist, it is un¬ 
necessary, then, to give more than its first persons, which 
we may form from the roots 7JJ ya, ‘go’, and nam, ‘bend 5 . 
Thus: 


s d. p 

i snufer Enrrf^r 

ayasisam dyasisya dyasisma 
etc etc etc 


s d. p. 

WM SRfTTET ^FT m^ i 

dnamsisam dnamsisya dnamsisma 
etc etc etc 


912. The $is-aorist is properly only a sub-torm of the zs-aonst, ha\ing 
the tense-sign and endings of the latter added to a form of root increased 
by an added s It is of extreme rarity in the older language, being made 
m RV. only from the roots gd and yd , and m AV. only from hd , and probably 
from pyd and van (see below, 914)* the remaining texts add jnd (TR ) and 
dha (<JB ), the forms adrdslt (K.) and ahvdsit (GB ) might be either from 
this ot from the s-aorist. 

The participle hasamdna and causative hdsayanti (RV ) show that has 
had assumed, even at a very early period, the value of a secondary root 
beside hd for other forms than the aonst. 


913. The whole series of quotable indicative forms is as follows * 
ayasisam , adhdsisam, agdsls; agdslt , aydsit (and adrdslt and ahvdsit 9 ); 
aydsistdm , ajndsisma, ajndsista , aydsista ; agdsisus , aydsisus (dksisus is 
from yaks). 

Forms without augment are these hasisam, hdsls, hdslt, ydslt } hdsistam ; 
hdsistdm , hdsista , hdsisus : gdsisus. The accent would doubtless be upon 
the root-syllable 

914. Of proper subjunctives are found two, gdsisat and ydsisat (both RV.). 

Optatives are not less rare namely, ydsislsthds and pydsifimahi (for 

which the AY manuscripts read pyaQisimahi , altered in the edition to pydyis-); 
and doubtless vangnlya (AV , twice) is to be corrected to vonsislya, and 
belongs here 

The accent of ydsistdm (like avistdm , 908) shows it to be a true im¬ 
perative form; and ydslsta (RV , once) is doubtless the same, with anomalous 
l for i. 


915. Middle forms of this aonst, it will be noticed, occur from the 
optative only; but, considering the great rarity of the whole formation, we 
are hardly justified in concluding that m the ancient language the middle 
persons in -sisi, -sisthds , etc., were not allowable, like those m -asi, - isthds , 
and the others of the is-aonst. 


7. The sa-aorist. 

916. In the later language, the roots allowed to form 
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this aorist end in ^s 7 or h — all of them sounds 
which in combination with the tense-sign make tftjcs; and 
they have ^ z, 3 u, or r as radical vowel. 

They are; dig , rzp, £zp, Lh p, ferup, rup, mrp, sjorp, tvis, dvis, qIis , 

ms, fers; dzfr, mih, lih , pizft, duft, ruh , trh , vrh , sfWi (Kielhorn). Some of 
them may, or with certain meanings must, take aorists of other forms. And a 
few are allowed to drop both tense-sign and union-vowel a in certain persons 
of the middle: that is, they may make instead forms of the root-aorist (1) 

917. As the tense-stem ends in a : the inflection is 
in the main like that of an imperfect of the second general 
conjugation. But (according to the grammarians: the forms 
unfortunately have not been found in the older language) 
the 1st sing. mid. ends in ^ i instead of ^ e 7 and the 2d 
and 3d du. mid. in ^W\\JUhdm and m^W\^atdm 7 as in imper¬ 
fects of the other conjugation. Both active and middle in¬ 
flection is admitted. The root is throughout unstrength¬ 
ened. 


918. As example of inflection we may take the root 


T^ST dig, “point out’. Thus : 

active 

s. d. p 

1 flfhFfM 

ddiksam ddiksava ddiksama 
ddiksas ddiksatam ddiksata 

3 

ddiksat ddiksatam, ddiksan 


middle. 

8. d. p 

sripl 5[%[FTT% 

ddiksi ddiksavahi ddiksdmahi 

adiksathds ddiksathdm ddiksadhvam 

ddiksata ddiksatam ddiksanta 


919. In the earlier language, the forms of the sa-aorist are hardly more 
than sporadic, and are with much probability to be regarded as transfers of 
the s-aonst to an inflection after the manner of an u-stem. They are made 
m RV from eight roots; in AY., from two of these and from two others; 
and the remaining texts add six more, making sixteen m all. As later, 
all have i or u or r as root-vowel, and a final consonant which combines 
with s to ks, but there are in the list also two ending in j funless the forms 
ascribed to mrj and vrj be forced under mrg, and vrh). All the examples 
noted are given below. 

920. In the indicative, we find, m the active avrksam ,* adruksas , 
aruksas , asprksas; adiksat , amiksat , aviksat , dkruksat , aghuksat , aduksat and 
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idhuksat , druksat, akrksat, dmrksat , dsprksat , aghuksatdm, aruksdma, amr- 
ksama, aviksdma, ddhuksan , aptksan (]/pis), aruksan, — m the middle, only 
akrksathds (ykrs), ddhuksata , and ami ksanta. 

Forms without augment (no true subjunctives occur] are, m the active 
drksam , mrksam, duksas , ruksas , mrksas, dviksat, mrksata, dhuksdn and 
duksdn, — m the middle, dviksata, duksata and dhuksata , dhuksdnta. 

There are no optative forms. 

Imperative are m the active, mrksatam, m the middle, dhuksdsva 

The few accented forms without augment which occur have the tone on 
the tense-sign sd, m analogy with the a-aonst (2) and the impel feet of the 
a-class (VII ) a single exception is dhdksata, which piobably needs emend¬ 
ation to dhuksdta. 

The aspiration of initial d and g , alter loss of the aspirated qualify of 
the root-final (155), is seen m forms from the roots duh and guh } but not 
lrom druh (only a single case, AB.), RV , however, has also aduksat and 
duksas , duksdn , duksata 


Precative. 

921. As the so-called precative is allowed by the gram¬ 
marians to he made in the later language from every root, and 
in an independent way, without reference to the mode of form¬ 
ation of the aorist from the same root, it is desirable to put 
together here a brief statement of the rules given for it 

922. The precative active is made^ liy adding^the active 
precative endings (above, 508) directly to the root. But: 

a. Of final root-vowels (as before the passive-sign yd 770), 
i and u are lengthened, r is usually changed to rt, hut to ir 
and ur in those roots which elsewhere show ir and ur forms 
(so-called f-roots: 242), and to ar in r and smr , a is changed 
to e in the roots da, dim , sthd, pa c drink’, ga ‘sing’, and a few 
others, in part optionally 

to. The root in general assumes its weakest form . a penulti¬ 
mate nasal is lost, as in badhydsam from j/ bandh , the roots 
which are abbreviated in the weak persons of the perfect (794) 
have the same abbreviation here, as in ucyasam , ijyasam, vidhyd- 
sam , supydsam , grhydsam; yeas forms gisyasam (compare 639, 
854) . and so on. 

In the older language also, as has been seen above (838), precative 
optative forms are made in the active only for the root-aorist, and in a 
manner accordant with that here described, 

923. The precative middle is made by adding the middle 
precative endings (above, 568) to the root increased by 
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or — that is, to the tense-stem of an 6-aorist 01 of 

an 25 -aorist (but without augment. 

r lhe loot is strengthened according to the itiles that 
apply in forming the middle-stem of the 5 and of the ?$- 
aoiists lespectively: in general, namely, a final vowel is 
gunated in both formations; but a medial vowel, only be- 
foie <£[Js 

Other minor rules it is unnecessary to repeat here 

In the older language, as has been pointed out m detail above, prec- 
ati\e optatne forms of the middle voice are oftenest made from the s-aorist 
895 j and the is-aorist [907;, hut also from the root-aonst 838, the a- 
aonst (850,, the reduplicated aorist (870, and the sw-aorist {914 and 
e^en from the perfect (812 b . 


924. As example of inflection, we may take the root 
mbhti. 4 be 5 which is said no middle aorist or precative is 
made from it in the older language to form its middle on 
the 75-stem Thus: 


actrv e middle 

s d p s d p 

i W! WFf 3TOTFJ7 

1 * N l5N _ f t 

bhui/asam bhuyasva bhuyasma bhavislyd bhavishahi bhavhimdhi 



2 w mimt mm wrp mmuimw mmm 

C\_ *\ crs. f *s C\_ , . c} “S, 

bhuyas bhuyastam bhuyasta bhavislstkas bhavislydstham b/iavmdhtdm 


3 mi rT rniwm ^urm wi? wih 

> <Tn_ , f *\ n *N 

bhuyat bhuyastam bhuyasus bhavislstd bhavislyastam bhavmrdn 


According to the grammarians, the dental or lingual character of the 
initial of the middle ending dhvam depends upon how the aorist tense-sign 
is preceded m the s-iorm, it is dhvam if the si is preceded by any other 
vowel than a or d, m the i_s-form, it may he optionally dhvam if the is is 
preceded by y, r, Z, v , or h. This seems wholly irrational the true question 
is, whether the precative s is to he regarded as really present m 2d pi mid , 
as in all other 2d persons oi both voices if so — which is altogether prob¬ 
able, but m the absence of quotable forms from the older language cannot 
he pronounced certain — the ending is necessarily and always dhvam . 


925 The precative is a form of rare occurrence in the 
classical language In each of the texts already more than once 
referred to (Manu, Nala, Bhagavad-Glta, Qakuntala, Hitopadeca) 
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it occurs once and no more. Its value, as already stated (573), 
is purely optative: thus, sarvardstresv idam vaco bruyasta (Nalaj, 
'[I beg that you] speak these words in all kingdoms’. 

Uses of the Aorist. 

926. The uses of the aorist mode-forms (as has been 
already pointed out 582) appear to accord in general with those 
of the mode-forms of the present-system The predilection of 
the earlier language, continued sparingly in the later, for the 
augmentless forms in prohibitive expression after md was suffi¬ 
ciently stated and illustrated above (579). 

The tense-value of the aorist indicative has also been more than once 
referred to, and calls only for somewhat more of detail and for illustra¬ 
tion here. 

927. The aorist of the later language is simply a pret¬ 
erit, equivalent to the imperfect and perfect, and frequently 
coordinated with them. 

Thus, tatah sa yardabJiarh lagudena tddaydmdsa, tend J sdu pancatvam 
agamat (H), ‘thereupon he beat the donkey with a stick; and hereof the 
latter died’, tatah sd vidarbhdn agamat punah, tdm tu bandhujanah sama - 
pujayat (MBh.), ‘thereupon she went back to Yidarbha; and her kindred paid 
her reverence’; prltimdn abhut . uvdca cat 'nam (MBh), ‘he was filled with 
affection, and said to him. 

928 The aorist of the older language has the value of a 
proper ‘‘perfect” that is, it signifies something past which is 
viewed as completed with reference to the present, and it requires 
accordingly to be rendered by our tense made with the auxiliary 
have. In general, it indicates what has just taken place , and 
offenest something which the speaker has experienced. 

Examples from the Yeda are. part 'me gam. anesata pdry agntm ahrsata , 
devesv akrata gravah kd imdn d dadharsati (RY.), ‘these here have led about 
a cow, they have carried around the fire, they have done honor to the gods 
— who shall venture anything against them 2’ ydm dfchdma mdnasd sb ‘ yam 
d J gat (RY.), ‘he whom we (formerly, lmpf ) sought with our mind has (now, 
aor.) come’; yene J ndro havisd krtvy dbhavad dyumny iittam&h , id&rh tad akri 
deva asapatndh Mid ’ bhuvam (RY.), ‘that libation by which Indra, making it, 
became (impf) of highest glory, I have now made, ye gods, I have become 
free from enemies’. 

Examples from the Brahmana language are * sd hd *smih gy6g uvdsa ... 
tdto ha gandharvah sdm udire * jydg vd lydm urvdgd manusyesv avdtslt (QB.) ; 
‘she lived with him a long time. Then the Gandharvas said to one another, 
"this Urva^i, forsooth, hath dwelt a long time among mortals’”; tasya ha 
dantdh pedire; tarn ho J vaca: apatsata vd asya dantdh (AB.), ‘his teeth fell 
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out lie said to him ‘■‘his teeth truly have fallen out” 1 ; tndrasya vrtrdm 
jaghnvsa mdnydm virydin prthivim aim vy hrchat tdd oshadhayo vlrudho 
‘bhavan sd prajapatim upd ’dhdvad vrtram me jaghnusa indnydm viryam 
prthivim dnu vy krat tdd dshadhayo vlrudho *bhuvarm tti (TS.), ‘of Xndra, 
when he had slain Vntra, the force and might went away into the earth, 
and became the herbs and plants he ran to Prajapati, saying u my force 
and might, after slaying Vntra, have gone away into the earth, and have 
become the herbs and plants’”, svaydm enam dbhyudetya bruydd vrdtya kvci 
1 vdtsih (AY , m prose passage), ‘going up to him in person, let him say. 
“Vratya, where hast thou abode” 9 ’ ydd iddnlm dadu vivddamdndv eydtdm ahdm 
adargam ahdm agrdusam fti yd evd bruydd ahdm adar^am tti tdsmd evd 
Qrdddadhydma (QB ), ‘if now two should come disputing with one another, 
[the one] saving ‘‘I have seen”, [the other] “I have heard”, we should believe 
the one who said “I have seen”’ 

929 This distinction of the aonst from the imperfect and perfect as 
tenses of narration is very common m the Brahmanas, and is closely observed. 
neglect of it is very rare, and is to be regarded as either due to corruption 
of text or indicative of a late origin 

In the Yedic hymns, the same distinction is prevalent, hut is both less 
clear and less strictly maintained many passages would admit an inter¬ 
pretation implying either sense; and evident aonst-forms (especially of the 
simple aonst. Delbruek) are sometimes used narratively, while imperfect- 
forms are also occasionally employed in the aonst sense 

930. The boundary between that which has just been and that which 
now is is occasionally overstepped, and the aorist becomes nearly the equiv¬ 
alent of a present. Not very rarely, in the Yeda, it is convenient to render 
the former as if it were the latter; and m the Brahmana the same is true 
especially of the aorist akar . 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE FUTURE-SYSTEMS. 

931. The verb has two futures, of very different age 
and character. The one has for tense-sign a sibilant follow¬ 
ed by TJ ya , and is an inheritance from the time of Indo- 
European unity The other is a periphrastic formation, made 
by appending an auxiliary verb to a derivative noun of 
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agency, and it is a recent addition to the verb-system; its 
beginnings only aie met with in the earliest language. The 
former may be called the s-futuie (or the old future, or 
simply the future ; the lattei may be distinguished as the 
periphrastic future 


I. The s-future. 


932. The tense-sign of this future is the syllable HI 

syct, added to the root either directly or by an auxiliary 
vowel ^ i (in the latter case becoming jpj isyd) The root 
has the ^^-strengthening. Thus, from j/%J da is formed 
the future tense-stem ^JHJ dasya; from y ^ i 1 the stem Ijr&ET 
esya; from y 7 ;gcg dull, the stem UPflT dhohsyd; from pHS/m, 
the stem bhavisya; from y^m rdh, the stem 

ardhisya; and so on 

But from yjiv the stem is jivisyd, fiom y vis it is ulsjsyd , 
and so on (24(). 

933. This tense-stem is then inflected precisely like a 
present-stem ending in a (second general conjugation). 
We may take as models of inflection the future of y da , 
‘give’, and that of j/3T kr, ‘make’. Thus: 


active 

& d. 

i 5JHTTFT 

ddsySmi dcisyUvcts 
ddsyasi dasy&thas 
ddsydti dasydtas 


p. s 

3THT 

ddsykmas dasye 

zyt'm zjvm 

dasydtha dasydse 

r-v _ -s 

W^TTrT 4.1 Hid 

dasydnti dasydte 


middle 

d. p 

dasy&vahe ddsy&mahe 
STHjil cfTHI& 

ddsyethe dasyddhve 

dasyete ddsydnte 


karmjkmx larisykvas larisyhmas larisyS JcansyUvahe larisykmahe 
etc etc etc. etc etc etc 


934. With, regard to the use or non-use of the auxiliaiy 
vowel % before the sibilant, there is a degree of general accord¬ 
ance between this tense and the other future and the desidera- 
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tive, but it is by no means absolute, noi are any definite rules 
to be laid down with regard to it 'and so much the less, because 
of the miiequency of the two latter formations in actual usei 
between this and the aorist s-aoiist on the one side, or ns-aorist 
on the other], any correspondence is still less tiaceable Prac¬ 
tically, it is necessary to learn, as a matter of usage, how any 
given root makes these vaiious paits of its eonjugational system 

935. Below is added a statement of the mage, as regards the auxiliary 
^owel, of the roots observed to form the s-future in the older language (more 
than a hundred and fifty the collection is believed to be tolerably complete) 

— for the most part, m the form of a specification of the roots which add 
the tense-sign directly to the root, m biackets are further mentioned the 
other roots which according to the grammarians also refuse the auxiliary 
vowel 

a. Of roots ending m vowels, the great majority excepting those m r) 
take no i Thus, all m a (numerous, and unnecessary to specify], all m i 

— i , ksi, ci, ji — except gn [and pwj; all m i — kvl, rii, bhl, ml , vll — 
except fi [and dl], all m u — cyu, dru , phi, gru , dra — except su ‘•pres^’, 
and stu, which follow 7 either method, a& stcsyumi and stavisyami [and except 
Lsu, Lsnit, nu , yu, ru, snu]. But all m r (numerous, and unnecessary to 
specify) take i [and those m changeable r, or so-called r-roots 242) are 
said to take either i or j, no z-forms, however, are found in the older 
language], and likewise those mu — namely 6/m, dhu . 

b. Of roots ending m mutes, two thirds add sya directly Thus, of 
roots m k, gak, — m c (all but ydc namely', mwe, ric, vac, vrage, sic 
[and pac, vie]', — m ch, prach (only case'; — in j (all but vraj; namely), 
bhaj, maj) (manksya), mrj (mdrksya), yaj, yuj, vrj , srj [also tyaj, hhrajj , 
bhang, ran), sang, svang , ni), vij, ruj, bhuj ]; m t, krt and?rt [Art, ert, nrt 
optionally], — in d, ad, pad , gad, sad, skand, syand, chid, bind, vid 'find 1 , 
nud [also had, khid, svid, ksud, tud, and chrd and trd optionally] only 
observed exceptions, vad, and vid ‘know’, — m dh, bandh, iddh, budh, 
yudh, rudh [also vyadh, sddh, sidh, krudh , ksudh, gudh, trdh ] only observed 
exceptions, rdh and grdh, — m r>, tan and man (but man forms sometimes 
mamsya ), — in p, tap, vap , dp, gup, drp , sip, kip [also gap, Lsip, lip, 
lup ] soap forms both srapsya and srapisya, — m lh, yalh and labh [also 
rabh] no exceptions observed; — mm, nam, yam, ram kram follows 
either method. 

e. Of roots ending in semivowels, all (they are very few) take the 
auxiliary i The roots vd or vi ( u ve”) ‘weave’ and hrd or hu (“hve”) ‘call’ 
take the forms vay and hvay, as before the a of their present-stem: thus, 
vayisya, hoayisya. 

d. Of roots ending in spirants, the minority (about a third) are without 
the auxiliary vowel. They are roots in p, mg, drg (draksya), mrg (mralsya) 
[also dang, dig, rig, hg, krug, rug , sprp], — m s, gis, krs (kraksya) [aKo 
tvis, duis, pis, vis, ghs, tus, dus, pus, pus]; — m s, vas ‘dwell’ (rat sya 
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167) [also ghas j; — in h, dah , vah , mih, duh , rn/i [al»o nah, dih, lih J 
exceptions are yrah (grahlsya) and muh 

In the older language, a decided, though not a large, majority of simple 
roots add the sya without auxiliary 1 , in the classical Sanskrit, doubtless the 
contrary is the case, as 1 is generally taken by any root of late origin and 
derivative < haracter — as it 1 . also uniformly in secondary conjugation 
(chap XIY) 

936 As the root is strengthened in forming the stem of 
this future, so, of a root that has a strong and a weak form, 
the strong form is used : thus, from y ncic or nahc is made 
nanlsya , fiom y sras or srans, sransisya, and the like 

Special irregularities m forming stems from certain roots have been 
noted in connection with those roots above (see majy, mrj, vay and hvay, 
grah) 

The QB has once the monstrous form apnuvtsyamahe , made upon the 
present-stem apnu (cl. IY ) of yap 

937. This future is comparatively rare m the oldest language — m 
part, apparently, because the uses of a future are to a large extent answered 
by subjunctive forms — but becomes more and more common later. Thus, 
the RY. has only seventeen occurrences of personal forms, from nine different 
roots (with participles from six additional roots) 5 the AY has fifty occurrences, 
from twenty-five roots (with participles from seven more); the TS has oc¬ 
currences (personal forms and participles together) from over sixty roots, and 
(as has been noticed above) forms Irom more than a hundred and fifty roots 
are quotable from the older texts 

Modes of the 5-future. 

938. Mode-forms of the future occur only sporadically. The sole Yedic 
example is kansyas , 2d sing, subj act. (m RY., once or twice); GB has 
esydmahdi , tahsydmahdi, sthdsydmahdi , all 1 st pi subj'. mid.; and bhavi - 
syadhvam , vetsyadhvam , savisyadhvam , 2d pi. impv mid., are quoted (Bopp) 
from MBh. 


Participles of the 5-future 

939. Participles are made from the future-stem pre¬ 
cisely as from a present-stem in a: namely, by adding 
in the active the ending in the middle the ending qpT 

mana; the accent remains upon the stem. Thus., from the 
verbs instanced above, ^WTT^^dasydnt and ^TFCFTR ddsya- 
mana , Sfrf \&Q^Jkarisyant and MB karisydmanci . 

According to the grammarians, the feminine of the active participle is 
made either m dntl 01 in ati, hut only the former has been noted as occur- 
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ring in the older language, and the latter, it met with at all, is very raie. 
see above, 449. 

In RV. occurs once sUsyanti , from ]/su , with anomalous accentuation 


Preterit of the 5-future: Conditional. 


940. From the future-stem is made an augment-preterit, 
by prefixing the augment and adding the secondary endings, 
in precisely the same manner as an imperfect fiom a pres¬ 
ent-stem in a. This preterit is called the conditional. 

It stands related to the future, m form and meaning, as the French 
conditional aurais to the future aurai , or as the English would have to will 
have — nearly as the German wiirde hahen to werde hahen. 

Thus, from the roots already instanced: 


active 

s. d p. s. 

1 to tlilKiiq 

adasyam adasyava adasyama adasye 


middle 

d p 

adasycivahi dddsydmaM 


2 

ddasyas dddsyatam dddsyata adasyathas ddasyetham dddsyad/wam 


3 strict 

dddsyat dddsyatam adasyan dddsyata ddasyetam dddsyanta 


dkarisyam dkarisyava dkarisydma dkarisye dkarisydvahi dkansyamahi 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 


941 The conditional is the rarest of all the forms of the Sanskrit verb. 
The RY. has but a single example, dhharisyat , ‘was going to carry off, and 
none of the Yedic texts furnishes another. In the Brahmanas it is hardly 
more common (fifteen occurrences, of which several are m repetitions of the 
same passage) — except m QB , where it is met with more than fifty times. 
Nor does it, like the future, become more frequent later: not an example 
occurs in Nala. Bhagavad-Gita, or Hitopade^a; only one in Manu; and two 
m (j'akuntala 


li. The Periphrastic Future. 

942. This formation contains only a single indicative 
tense, active and middle, without modes, or participle, oi 
preterit. 

Its consists in a derivative nomen agentis , having the 
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value of a futme active participle, and used, either with 
or without an accompanying auxiliary, in the office of a 
verbal tense with future meaning. 

948. The noun is formed by the suffix cl tr (or 
tar); and this (as in its othei than verbal uses see chap. 
XVII ) is added to the root either directly or with a preced¬ 
ing auxiliary vowel ^ i, the root itself being strengthened 
by guna, but the accent resting on the suffix: thus, ^TcT 
datf from y da; ^FicT hartf from hr; HT^cT bhavitf 

from 1 / -T bhu. 
r 

As regards tlie presence or absence of the vowel the usage is said by 
the grammarians to be generally the same as m the s-fnture from the same 
root (above, 985) The most important exception is that the roots m r take 
no i thus, kartr (against kansya ), roots han and gam show the same dif¬ 
ference , while vrt, vrdh , and syand have i here, though not m the s-future. 
The few forms which occur m the older language agree with these statements 

944 In the third persons of both voices, the nom. 
masc of the noun, in the three numbers respectively ( 378 ), 
is used without auxiliary: thus, HITcTT bhavita , ‘he or she or 
it will be’, HRcilft lhamtarau , ‘both will be 5 , bha- 

mtaras ) ‘they will be 5 . In the other persons, the first and 
second persons present of y ‘be 5 (636) are used as 

auxiliary; and they are combined, in all numbers, with the 
singular nom. masc. of the noun. As an independent verb, 
has no middle forms; but for this auxiliary use middle 
persons have been made by analogy, he being used in 
1st sing. 


Thus, 

s. 

i 

from y%j da , give 5 : 

active 

^ P 

S 

middle 

d 

P 

cflclTlbd 

datrmni 

dal&svas datksmas 

^TrTIsc 

dathlie 

"N 

datUsvahe 

•N 

^TcTTFI^ 

ddtasmahe 

^JcTTR 

data s? 

ddtasthas ddtustha 

^JcfFT 

ddthse 

iTcTFlT^ 

ddtUsdtke 

.... 

dathdhve 

itclT 

dath 

datnrciu daturas 

§r^l 

SSN 

dcitUrau 

STcPFC 

daturas 
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Tery rarely, other persons than the third are used without the auxiliary 
^erb thus, aham drasta, ‘1 shall see’ (MBh.j* tvam bhavitd iMBh. Megh.}, 
Thou shalt be’; and examples are not unknown of the auxiliary m the Bd 
person thus, vaktd J sti (MBh.), 4 he will speak', and of the use m dual and 
plural of the proper number-form with the auxiliary thus, kartarau svah 
MBh., ‘we two shall do’. 

845. The accent in these combinations, as in all the or¬ 
dinary cases of collocation of a verb with a preceding predicate 
norm or adjective (592), is on the norm itself, and, unlike all 
the true verbal forms, the combination retains its accent every¬ 
where even in an independent clause thus, tar hi vh atinasjro 
bhavitrmni ;CB.), Then I shall be out of danger’ (where bkavisyami, 
if used, would be aceentless). Whether in a dependent clause 
the auxiliary verb would take an accent (595), and whether, if 
so, at the expense of the accent of the noun (as in the case of 
a preposition compounded with a verb-form: 1083', we are 
without the means of determining. 

946. In the Yeda, the nomina agentis m tr or tar, like various other 
derivative nouns (271,, but with especial frequency, are used in participial 
construction, governing the accusative if they come from roots whose verbal 
forms do so. Often, also, they are used predicatively, with or without ac¬ 
companying copula, yet without any implication of time; they are not the 
beginnings, but only the forerunners, of a new tense-formation. The tense- 
use begins, but rather sparingly, m the Brahmanas (from which over thirty 
occurrences are quotable), and grows more common later, though the peri¬ 
phrastic future is nowhere so frequent as the s-future. 

947. Middle forms are extremely few in the older language. TS has 
once prayoktdse , which seems to be 1st sing, (the usual ending e added to 
the abbreviated root’s); but TA. (l, 11) has once the later form yastahe , 
<;ayit(7se in (JB. is clearly 2d sing , TB has once yastdsmahe , 1st pi 

Uses of the Futures and Conditional. 

948. As the ^-future is the commoner, so also it is the 
one more indefinitely used. It expresses in general what is go¬ 
ing to take place at some time to come — but often, as in 
other languages, adding on the one hand an implication of will 
or intention, or on the other hand that of promise or threat¬ 
ening. 

A few examples are tarsisydty disdmah parjdnyo irsimian bhavisyatt 
(QB.;, ‘it is going to ram, Parjanya is going to be rich in rain this year’; 
yds tan nd veda kfm red karisyatt (RV ), ‘whoever does not know that, what 
will he do with verse 9 ’ d vdf vaydm agni dhdsydmaha dtha yuydrh kfm 
kansyatha (§B,), ‘we are going to build the two fires; then what will you 
do?’ turn fndro ‘bhyddudrava hanisydn , 4 him Xndra ran at, intending 
to slay'; yddy evd kansyatha sdkctm deta.fr yajnfydso lhavtsyatha ORY.}, *if 
Whitney, Grammar Ofi 
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ye will do thus, ye shall be worthy of the sacrifice along with the gods’, 
dantas te Qatsyanti (AY.), ‘thy teeth will fall out’, nd mansyasi ma bibheh 
(AY), ‘thou shalt not die; be not afraid’; bruhi kva yasyasi (MBh.), Hell us, 
where are you going to go r yadi mam pratyakhydsyasi visam asthdsye (MBh ), 
4 if you shall reject me, I will resort to poison 1 . As m other languages, the 
tense is also sometimes used for the expression of a conjecture: thus ko 
( yam devo gandharvo vd bhavisyati (MBh ), ‘who is this 9 he is doubtless a 
god, or a GandharvaH 

949. The periphrastic future is defined by the grammarians 
as expressing something to be done at a definite time to come. 
And this, though but faintly traceable in later use, is a distinct 
characteristic of the formation in the language where it first 
makes its appearance (Delbrtick). It is especially often used 
along with cvds , ‘tomorrow 1 . 

A few examples are: yatardn va ime Qvah kamitdras te jetdras (K.), 
‘whichever of the two parties these shall choose tomorrow, they will conquer’, 
pratar yastdsmahe (TB ), ‘we shall sacrifice tomorrow morning’, ityahe vah 
paktdsmi (QB ), ‘on such and such a day I will cook for you’; tan ma tkam 
rdtnm ante gayitase 'jdtd u te l ydm tdrhi putrd bhavitd (QB ), ‘then you shall 
lie with me one night, and at that time this son of yours will be born’. 
In other cases, this definiteness of time is wanting, but an emphasis, as of 
special certainty, seems perhaps to belong to the form, thus, bibhrhi md 
parayisydmi tve *ti . kdsman md parayisyasi : ty dughd imdh sdrvdh prajd 
mrvodha , tdtas tvd parayitSsmT J ti (QB.), ‘support me and I will save you, 
said it. From what will you save me 9 said he. A flood is going to carry 
off all these creatures; from that I will save you, said it’, paridevayam cakrire 
mahac chokabhayam praptasmas (GB.), ‘they set up a lamentation ‘ k we are 
going to meet with great pain and dread”’, yaje ‘yaksi yastahe ca (TA.), 
‘I sacrifice, I have sacrificed, and I shall sacrifice’. In yet other cases, in 
the older language even, and yet more in the later, this future appears to 
be equivalent to the other: thus, prajaydm enam vijndtdsmo yadi vidvan vd 
juhoty avidvdn vd (AB.), ‘we shall know him in his children whether he is 
one that sacrifices with knowledge or without knowledge’; vaktasmo vd idam 
devebhyah (AB,), ‘we shall tell this to the gods’; yadi svdrtho mama ’pi 
bhavitd tata evam svartham kansydmi (MBh.), ‘if later my own affair shall 
come up, then I will attend to my own affair’, katham tu bhavitasy eka iti 
ivdm nrpa gocvrai (MBh.), ‘but how will you get along alone? that, 0 king, 
is the cause of my grief about you’ 

950. The conditional would seem to be most originally and 
properly used to signify that something Svas going to 1 be done. 
And this value it has in its only Vedic ocurrence, and occasion¬ 
ally elsewhere. But usually it has the sense ordinarily called 
“conditional”; and in the great majority of its occurrences it is 
found (like the subjunctive and the optative, when used with 
the same value) in both clauses of a conditional sentence. 
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Thus, yo vrtraya sfnam atrd 1 bhansyat prd tdm jdnitrl vidfisa uxdca 
(RY ), ‘him, who was going here to carry off Vntras wealth, his mother pro¬ 
claimed to the knowing one', gatdyum gam ahansyam (AB.j, ‘I was going to 
make (should have made) the cow live a hundred years’ (m other versions 
of the same story is added the other clause, m which the conditional has a 
value more removed from its original. thus, in GB , ‘if you, villain, had not 
stopped [prdgrahlsyah] my mouth’); tdta evd *$ya bhaydm vi J yaya Idsmdd 
dhy abhesyad dviiiydd vat bhaydm bhavati (£B ), ‘thereupon his fear departed; 
for of whom was he to be afraid 9 occasion of fear arises from a second 
person; utpap at a cirdm tan mene ydd vdsah paryddhdsyata (f B.), ‘he leaped 
up; he thought it long that he should put on a garment’; sd tad evd nd 
J vindat prajdpatir ydtrd ’hosyat (MS “Prajapati, verily, did not then find 
where he was to (should) sacrifice’; evarh cen nd *vaksyo murdhd te vyapatisyat 
(GB.), ‘if you should not speak thus, your head would fly off’; sd ydd dhdi 
Hdvad evd J bhavisyad ydvatyo hai 'vd 3 gre prajdh srstds tdvatyo hdi 'vd 
’bhavisyan nd prd ’jamsyanta (QB.j, 4 if he had been only so much, there 
would have been only so many living creatures as were created at first; tbe> 
would have had no progeny', him vd J bhavisyad arunas tamasdm vibhetta 
tarn cet sahasrakirano dhun nd 3 karisyat (Qak.., “would the Dawn, forsooth, 
be the scatterer of the darkness, if the thousand-rayed one did not set her 
on the front of his chariot 9 


CHAPTER XIII. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS: PARTICIPLES, 
INFINITIVES, GERUNDS. 

951. Those verbal adjectives, or participles, which, aie 
made from tense-stems, and so constitute a part of the various 
tense-systems, have been already treated. It remains to describe 
certain others, which, being made directly from the root itself, 
belong to the verbal system as a whole, and not to any partic¬ 
ular part of it. 

The infinitive (with a few sporadic exceptions in the older 
language) also comes in all cases from the root directly, and 
not from any of the derived tense-stems. 

The same is true of the so-called gerunds, or indeclinable 
participles. 


Passive Participle in td or nd 
952. By the accented suffix cT td — or, in a compar¬ 
atively small number of verbs. *T nd — is formed a verbal 

20 * 
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adjective which, when coining from transitive verbs, quali¬ 
fies anything as having endured the action expressed by 
the verb: thus, <[fT datta, ‘given 5 ; 3^ ‘spoken 7 . Hence 
it is usually called the passive participle; or, to distinguish 
it from the participle belonging to the passive present-sys¬ 
tem (771), the past passive participle. 

When made from an intransitive or neuter verb, the 
same participle, as in other languages, has no passive but 
only an indefinite past sense: thus, JTrF gatd , ‘gone 5 ; HcT 

r-* CSs 

hhutcly ‘been 5 ; qicfcT patitd , ‘fallen 5 . 

953. In general, this participle is made by adding rf 
id to the bare verbal root, with observation of the ordinary 
rules of euphonic combination. 

Some roots, however, require the prefixion of the auxiliary 
vowel i to the suffix. For these, and for the verbs that add 
nd instead of td , see below, 950, 957. 

As to the accent when the root is preceded by a preposi¬ 
tion, see 1085 a 

954. The root before cT td has usually its weakest form, 
if there is anywhere in the verbal system a distinction of 
weak and strong forms. Thus: 

a. A penultimate nasal is dropped . e g. aktd from y anj , 
badclhd from y'handh, srastd from y srans or sras. 

b. Roots which in the weak forms of the perfect are abbre¬ 
viated (794) suffer the same abbreviation here : thus, ulatd from 
Y vac, udhd from ]/ vah, istd from y yaj, suptd from y svap, 
viddhd from y vyadh, prstd from ]/ prach. 

c. Final d is weakened to i in gitd from ]/ ga ‘sing 1 , pita 
from ]/ pel ‘drink’, dhitd from ]/ dhd ‘suck’, sphitd, vitd from 
yiyd, jitd from ]/ jyd, citd from y cyd ; — and it is weakened 
to i in sthitd , hitd from ]/ dhd ‘put’ (with dh also changed to h * 
but dhitd is found also in compounds in V.), ditd from y da ‘cut’ 
and y' dd ‘bind’, sitd, mitd from ]/ ma ‘measure 1 , citd (or gatd), 
chitd (or chdtd). 

&. A final m or n is lost after a in gatd , natd, yatd, raid 
(from ygam etc.), hatd , matd, ksatd, tatd , vatd (from y han etc.). 

e. More isolated cases are utd from yav, utd from j/vd ‘weave’, ctsta 
from y^dsj murtd referred to ymurch, syutd fiom ysiv , dyutd from ydlv 
‘play’, mutd from ]/mro, dhdutd from ydhdv ‘cleanse’ (RV, lias also dhutd). 
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955. Of more irregular character are the following 

a. A number of roots ending in am retain the nasal and lengthen 
the radical vowel (as in others of their verbal forms), thus, kdntd , 
kranta , tantd, canta , crantd , from y kram etc : y dhvan ‘be cov¬ 
ered’ forms in like manner dhvantd. 

b. Three roots in an make the participle from parallel roots 
in a thus, jdta, khata i, said, from y jan etc. 

e. The root da ‘give 1 forms dattd (from the derivative form 
dad), but data also is found in composition in Y. The contracted 
tta (as if for data, with the radical vowel lost) is widely found 
in composition, especially with prepositions (1087 e), but also 
with other elements : thus, devdtta (BY.); ptmartta (PB. vi. 5.12}, 
and, according to the grammarians, sutta . The root jaks (deriv¬ 
ative of ghas. 075) forms jagdhd , as if from jagh (once apparently 
abbreviated in composition to gdha in TS . thus, agdh&d) , ]/ svad 
makes in Yeda svdttd (beside svaditd ], 

950. The suffix with <; i, or in the form ltd, is reg¬ 
ularly used with the derivative verb-stems in secondary con¬ 
jugation (chap. XIY.i, also often with roots of a derivative 
character (as fiFST^Vm?, and not infrequently with 

original roots (as ^ pat, car , W^manth } sft gl). 

In RV. and AT , tlie participles m ita from simple roots are more than 
a sixth of the whole number Among them, uditd {yvad) is the only case 
of abbreviation of va to u. From grath comes grthita (once). Jahitd from 
yhd (by substitution of the present-stem as shown m jahdmi) is an isolated 
irregularity. Qayita shows the same strengthening which appears in the 
present-system (029). 

A few roots form the participle either with or without the auxiliary i 
thus, guptd and gupitd , drptd and drpita, dhrsta and dhrsitd, mattd and 
maditd , vittd (also vinnd) and viditd. 

The root grabh or grab has, as elsewhere, long l: thus, grbhitd, grhitd, 

957. The suffix ^ nd (always without auxiliary ^ i) is 
taken instead of FT td by a number of roots. Thus: 

a. Certain roots in 5, and m i and w-vowels: namely, gydnd or gind 
from ygyd, grand from ygrd, find (beside fitd) from yjyd or fi, gund from 
ygvd or gvi, hand and hind from yhd , dmd from ydd ‘bind’ and ‘cut, 
ksind (beside ksitd) from yksi ‘destroy’, plnd from ypyd or pi, vllnd from 
yvll, llnd from yii, dund from ydu, dyund from ydlv or dev ‘lament’, land 
from yiu — and some others. 

b. The roots m variable r (so-called f-roots* 242), which before the 
suffix becomes Ir or ur: thus, klrnd , girnd, firnd , tvrnd , dlrnd, girnd , stirnd 
(beside strtd)' purnd , murnd; and jurnd. 
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A few participial forms m ta from such roots are met with in the older 
language thus, gurtd, purtd, girtd, 

q. A few roots ending m j (which becomes g before the suffix 216. 4) 
thus, hhagnd from ybhaj , bhugna from ybhuj, magnd from j/mcy;, rugnd 
from yruj. Also, one or two others that show a guttural before the na 
thus, lagnd from yiag, vrknd from yvrapc, aknd from yac 

d. A n um ber of roots, some of them very common ones, in d (which 
becomes n before the suffix 161, end): thus, channd, chinnd , bhmnd , mnnd 
(beside vittd and viditd), skannd , syannd, svinnd , tunnd , pannd , sannd (beside 
sattd, which alone is found m V.), and hlannd (according to the grammarians) 
from yhldd ; also trnnd from ytrd and chrnnd from ychrd , which show an 
irregular Imgualization of the nasal; and others. 

958. The grammarians reckon as participles of this forma¬ 
tion a few miscellaneous derivative adjectives, coming from roots 
which do not make a regular participle : such are ksama , ‘burnt’ , 
krcd , ‘emaciated’, pakva , c ripe’, phulld , ‘expanded’, cuska, ‘dry’. 

Past Active Participle in tavcmt. 

959. From the past passive participle is made, by 

adding the possessive suffix vant, a secondary derivative 
having the meaning and construction of [a perfect active 
participle: for example, krtdvcm , ‘having done 

that 5 . Its inflection is like that of other derivatives made 
with this suffix (452 ff.); its feminine ends in Sfcft vatl; its 
accent remains on the participle. 

960. Derivative words of this formation are found m RV., hut without 
anything like a participial value. The AV. has a single example, with par¬ 
ticipial meaning: a$itdvaty dtithau , 'one’s guest having eaten’ (loc. abs.). 
In the Brahmanas also it is extremely rare. In the later language, however, 
it comes to be quite common. And there it is almost always used predic- 
atively, and generally without copula expressed, or with the value of a 
personal verh-^orm in the perfect tense (like the derivative in ta in the 
future: 942ff.). For example mam na ka$cid drstavan , ‘no one has seen 
me’; sa nakulam vyapdditavdn , 'he destroyed the ichneumon’; or, with copula, 
mahat krchram prdptavaty asi , ‘thou hast fallen upon great misery’. Although 
originally and properly made only from transitive verbs (with an object, to 
which the participle in ta stands in the relation of an objective or factitive 
predicate), it is finally found also from intransitives * thus, catena samgntavati 
(Qak.), 'has become united with the mango-tree’; gatavatz (ib.), ‘she has gone’. 

Future Passive Participles: Gerundives. 

961. Certain derivative adjectives (for the most part 
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more or less clearly secondary derivatives) have acquired in 
the language a value as qualifying something which is to, 
or which ought to, suffer the action expressed by the root 
from which they come; and they are allowed to he made 
from every verb. Hence they are, like more proper par¬ 
ticiples, usually treated as a part of the general verbal sys¬ 
tem, and called future passive participles, or gerundives 
(like the Latin forms in ndiis. to which they correspond in 
meaning), 

982. The suffixes by which such gerundives are regu¬ 
larly and ordinarily made are three: namely tf ya , rfoTj la¬ 
zy a. and 5HTU aniya . 

Derivatives in ya having this value are made in all periods of the 
language, from the earliest down; the other two are of more modern origin, 
being entirely wanting m the oldest Veda (BY,), and hardly known m the 
later. Other derivatives of a similar character, which afterward disappear 
from use, are found m the Veda. 

963. The suffix ya in its gerundive use has nothing to 
distinguish it from the same suffix as employed to make adjec¬ 
tives and nouns of other character (see below, chap. XVIII.: 1213). 
And it exhibits also the same variety in the treatment of the 
root. 

The original value of the suffix is ia , and as such it has to he read in 
the very great majority of its Vedio occurrences. Hence the conversion of e 
and o to ay and av before it (see below). 

Thus . a. Final a becomes e before the suffix . dei/a , Uiyeya, 
meya (probably dh-ia etc., with euphonic y interposed) but HV. 
has once - jndya . — b. The other vowels either remain unchanged, 
or have the guna or the vrddhi strengthening, and e usually and 
o always are treated before the ya as they would be before a 
vowel, thus, jdyya , bhdyya , layya, navy a, bhdvya , Jiavyci, bhdvyd; 
varya: and, in the later language, riiya, Jeya, dhuya (such cases 
are wanting earlier). In a few instances, a short vowel adds t 
before the suffix thus, itya , unity a , crutya , stitiya, Irtya (the 
only Vedic examples). — e. Medial a remains unchanged or is 
lengthened thus, ddbhya , vandya, sddya; madya, vucya. — 
d. Medial i, u, and r-vowels are unchanged or have the guna- 
strengthening : thus, f dya 7 gukya, dhrsya , dvesya , yodhya , mdrjya. 

The RV. has about forty examples of this gerundive, and the AV. adds 
half as many more Except m bhavid (once), the accent in RV. is always 
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on the root; AV. has several cases of accent on the i of the suffix (hence 
written adyct , a$yh, - vyddhyh , - dharsyh ). According to the grammarians, the 
accent is on the root or else the ending is circumflexed* always the former, 
if the ya follow a vowel. 

964. The suffix tavya is a secondary adjective derivative 
from the infinitival noun in tu (below, 972), made by adding 
the suffix ya (propeily ia, whence the accent ya), before which 
the final u , as usual, has ^wa-strengthening, and is resolved 
into av . 

Hence, both as regards the form taken by the root and 
the use or omission of an auxiliary vowel % before the tavya, 
the rules are the same as for the formation of the infinitive 
(below, 968). 

No example of this formation is found in RV., and in AV. occur only 
two, yanitavytX and hmsitavyh. In the Brahmana language it begins to be not 
rare, and is made both from the simple root and the derived eonjugational 
stems (next chapter); m the classical language it is still more frequent 
According to the grammarians, the accent of the word is either circumflex 
on the final or acute on the penult thus, kartavyh or -kartdvya, m the 
accentuated texts, it is always the former. 

As to the impersonal use of this gerundive, see below, under Passive 

(999). 

965. The suffix aniya is in like manner the product of sec¬ 
ondary derivation, made by adding the adjective suffix lya (1215) 
to a nomen actionis formed by the common suffix ana. 

It follows, then, as regards its mode of formation, the rules 
for the suffix ana (below, chap. XVIII.: 1150). 

This derivative also is unknown in RV., and m AV. is found only m 
upajivamya and dmantranlya (in both of which, moreover, its distinct 
gerundive value admits of question). In the Brahmanas (where less than a 
dozen examples of it have been noted), and in the later language, it is much 
less common than the gerundive m tavya. Its accent, as in all the deriv¬ 
atives with the suffix lya , is on the penult* thus, karamya. 

980. Other formations of kindred value are found m the Veda as follows . 

a. Gerundives in tua or tva , apparently made from the infinitival noun 
in tu with the added suffix a (1209). They are kdrtua (in two occurrences 
kdrtva ), ydntua, yetua, ndrhtua , vdktua, so tua } snatua , hdntua , hetua , and, 
with auxiliary i (or l), jdnitva, sdnitva , bhdvitva . 

b. Gerundives in enia or enya (compare 1217) they are Idenia , carema , 
dfQema , bhusenya, yudhenia , vdrenia; with one example from an apparent 
aorist-stem, yamsenya , and three or four from secondary verb-stems (see 
below, 1038) 

c. Gerundives in dyia (once iyya- compare 1218). they are daksdyia, 
panayia, vidayia , $ravdyia, hnavdyia, with a few from causative secondary con¬ 
jugation-stems (below, chap XIV.) and stusiyia is of close kindred with them. 
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d. A few adjectives m ehma, as sacelima , bhidehma (apparently not 
found m use) are reckoned as gerundives by the grammarians. 

907. The division-line between participial and ordinary 
adjectives is less strictly drawn in Sanskrit than in the other 
Indo-European languages. Thus, adjectives in u, as will be seen 
later (chap. XVII.: 1178 , from secondary conjugational steins, 
have participial value; and in the Brahmanas (with an example 
or two in AV.j is found widely and commonly used a participial 
adjective formed with the suffix uka (ibid., 1180’, 


Infinitives, 

968. The later language has a single infinitive, which 

is the accusative case of a verbal noun formed by the suf¬ 
fix ej tu 9 added to the root usually directly, hut often also 
with aid of the preceding auxiliary vowel <; i. The form 
of the infinitive ending, therefore, is or 

The root has the ^^-strengthening; and is accented. Thus, 
for example, 7]W\^etum from y ^ i; ^W\Jcartmn from 
hr ; caritum from y car; hiidmium from 

yn bhu. 

7 c\ 

The rules as to the use or omission of the auxiliary i are 
the same as those that apply to the formation of the periphras¬ 
tic future-noun in tr or tar (948). 

The same form, in a like use, is found also in the older language, back 
to its earliest recorded period; but it is there only one of a whole body of 
related formations, an account of which is in brief as follows 

969. In the Veda and Brahmana, a number of verbal nouns, 
nomina actionis, in various of their cases, are used in construc¬ 
tions which assimilate them to the infinitive of other languages 
— although, w~ere it not for these other later and more devel¬ 
oped and pronounced infinitives, the constructions in question 
might pass as ordinary case-constructions of a somewhat pecu¬ 
liar kind. 

970. The nouns thus used infinitively are the following; 

a. The root-noun, without derivative suffix, is so used in 
its accusative in am, its dative in e or (from a-roots) ai, its 
genitive and ablative in as, and its locative in t. 

b. The verbal noun in tu is so used in its accusative in 
turn, its dative in tave or tavai, and its ablative and genitive 
in to$. 
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Of other nouns, only single cases, generally datives, are reckoned as 
used with infinitive value; thus * 

c. From the verbal noun in as, the dative in ase, and also, 
in an extremely small number of instances, a dative in se (or 
se ), from a noun formed with 5 simply. 

d From nouns in man and van, datives in mane and vane . 

e. From nouns in ti, datives in taye, or (from one or two 
verbs) in tyai. 

f From nouns in 1 , datives in dye. 

g. From nouns in dhi and si, datives in dhydi and sydi. 

h. A few infinitives in sani are perhaps locatives from nouns 
in an added to a loot increased by s . 

i. Fiona a single root, dhr , are made infinitively used forms 
m tdri, of which the grammatical character is questionable. 

Among all these, the [forms which have best right to special treatment 
as infinitives, on account of being of peculiar formation, or from suffixes not 
found in other uses, or hoth, are those in se, sam, tan, dhydi, and tavdi. 

Except the various cases of the derivative m tu, and of the root-noun, 
these infinitives are almost wholly unknown outside the Rig-Yeda. 

Other suffixes and forms than those noticed above might be added, for 
it is impossible to draw any fixed line between the uses classed as infinitive 
and the ordinary case-uses 5 and the so-called infinitives are found coordinated 
m the same sentence with common nouns, and even with compound nouns. 

More special rules as to the various formations are as follows * 

971. The root-noun used as infinitive has the same form, and the same 
accent, both when simple and when combined with prepositions, as m its 
other uses In the very great majority of instances, it is made from roots 
ending m a consonant, but also from a few m d ( khyd, da, dhd, f pd‘>, md, 
yd), from two or three m 1 and w-vowels (hi, ml, bhu), and from one or two 
m changeable r, which takes the *r-form (tir, stir). 

The roots m a form the accus. m dm ( pratidhdm, AY.), the dat. in di, 
the abl. in ds (understanding avasa before cf as for avasds and not avasdt 
m RY. 111 53.20), and the locative m e (only two examples, of which one 
is better understood as dative). 

972. The infinitive noun m tu is made freely from roots of every form. 
The root takes the yuria-strengthening, if capable of it, and often adds the 
auxiliary vowel 1 before the suffix (according to the rule already stated, 908). 
The root is accented, unless the noun be combined with a preposition, m 
which case the latter has the accent instead. thus, kdrtum , etave, hdntos, 
but nikartum, niretave , nfrhantos. 

The dative m tavdi is m two respects anomalous: m having the heavy 
feminine ending at along with a strengthened u , and m taking a double 
accent, one on the root or on the prefixed preposition, and the other on the 
ending di: thus, itavdt ’ hdntavdi\ dtyetavdi, dpabhartavdi. 

The root grab makes (as in other kindred formations) grdhltu , and long l 
is shown also by §dritu, stdrltu, hdvliu (and compare bhdvitva, 900 a) 
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973. The infinitive in ase is made m RV. trom about twenty-five roots, 
m AV. and later there have been noted no other examples of it. In near 
three quarters oi the cases, the accent is on the suffix thus, rnjdse , jlvdse , 
bhiydse, tujdse ; the exceptions are cdksase; dhdyase (with y inserted before 
the suffix j, and dyase, bhdrase , spdrase , hdrase (with guma-strengthemng of 
the root) Strengthening of the root is also shown by javdse , dohdse , bhojdse , 
«;obhdse. In pusydse is seen, apparently, the present-stem instead of the root 

The ending se is extremely rare, being found only in jise and perhaps 
dust, and one or two still more doubtful cases 

974. Infinitives in mane are made from only five roots thus, trdmane, 
damane, dhdrmane , bhdrmane , and (with different accent) vtdmdne. From 
ydd comes ddvdne, turvdne may come directly from ytr, or through the 
secondary root turv , dhurvane is rather from ydhurv than from ydhvr. 

975. The infinitives in taye are istdye ( yis J, pltdye (ypd ‘drink 5 ), vitdye, 
sdtdye . In tydi , the only examples noted are itydt (RY ) and sddliyat (AB.). 

With aye are formed tujdye , dr$dye , mahdye , yudhdye , sandye. 

978. The ending dhydi is, more than any other, irregular and various 
m its treatment. It has always an a before it; and in the majority of cases 
it is accented upon this a , and added to a weak form of root. thus, fwc- 
ddhyai, prnddhyai , dhiyddhydi , huvddhydi. But the form of root is the strong 
one m a few cases: namely, gayddhydi, stavddhydi , tarddhyai , jarddhydi , 
mandddhydi, vandddhydi. In half-a-dozen forms, again, the root has the 
accent: namely, ksdradhydi, gdmadhyai , ydjadhydi (but once or twice also 
yajddhydi), vdhadhydi, sdhadhydi , bhdradhyai. In a single instance, pibadhydi , 
the suffix is added distinctly to a present-stem; and m one, vdvrdhddhydi r 
to a perfect stem. Finally, m a number of instances (ten), this infinitive 
is made from a causative stem in ay: thus, mddayddhydi , nsayddhydi , etc. 

This infinitive is by no means rare in RV., being made m thirty-five 
different forms (with seventy-two occurrences). But it is hardly known out¬ 
side of the RY.; the AY. has it but once (in a passage found also m RY.), 
and m the branches of the Yajur-Veda but two or three examples have been 
noticed (one of them TS. falsely reads gdmadhye ); m the Brahman a language 
it appears to be entirely wanting. 

977. An example or two are met with of an infinitive m syai thus, 
rohisyai (TS.), auyathisyai (K.). 

978. The infinitives in sam are. -bhusdni from ybhu, Qusdni from j/pu 
or Qva, nesdni from yni; saksdni from ysah, parsdni from ]/pr, tansdnl 
from ytr, and grnisdm and -strnisdni from yygr and str — the last con¬ 
taining evident present tense-signs (compare the 1st sing, grnise, 894(1). 

979. The only infinitive in tan is dhartdri (with its compound mdhartdn ), 
trom ydhr. 

Uses of the Infinitives. 

980. The uses of the so-called infinitives are for the most 
part closely accordant with those of the corresponding cases from 
other abstract nouns. Thus 
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981. The accusative, which is made only from the root- 
noun and the noun in tu, is used as object of a verb 

Especially, of forms from the roots $ak, ‘be able’, and arh, ‘be worth}, 
have the right or the power’. Thus, gakema tvd samfdham (RV.), ‘may we 
accomplish thy kindling’; ma gakan pratidham isum (AV.), ‘may they not be 
able to fit the arrow to the string 5 ; m&no va imam sadyah pdryaptum arhati 
mtinah pdnbhavitum (TS ), ‘the mind, forsooth, can at once attain and surpass 
her 5 , kd hy et&syd Vhaii gdhyarn ndma grdhltum (QB.), ‘for who is worthy to 
take his secret name? 5 In the Veda, the construction with these verbs is 
only one among others, in the Brahmana, it becomes the greatly prevalent 
one (three quarters or more of all the cases) 

Further, of verbs of motion (next most frequent case). thus v ddksmdni 
hdtum eti (TS.), ‘he goes to sacrifice things pertaining to sacrificial gifts’, 
ihdram prattram emy dyuh (RV.), ‘I go to Indra for (1 e. beseech of him) 
the lengthening out of life 1 ; — of ydhr , ‘persist m, undertake’ as, sd iddm 
jdtdh sarvam eva dagdhum dadhre (QB.), ‘he, as soon as born, began to bum 
this universe’; — of verbs meaning ‘desire, hope, notice, know’, and the 
like* as, pagan vicrtam vettha sdrvan (AV.), ‘thou knowest how to loosen 
all bonds’; tdsmdd agnim nd ” dnyeta pdrihanium (QB.), ‘therefore one should 
not be caieful to smother the fire 5 ; — and of others. 

©82. Of the infinitive datives, the fundamental and usual 
sense is that expressed by Tor, in order to, for the purpose of’. 

Examples are,: vigvam jivam carase bodhdyanti (RV.), ‘awakening ever} 
living creature to motion’; tdn upa ydta pibadhydi (RV), ‘come to drmk 
them’; ndi Ham ie devd adadur dttave (AV.), ‘the gods did not give her to 
thee for eating’; prdi JJ d yudhdye ddsyum indrah (RV), ‘Indra went forward 
to fight the demon’; cdkmr no dhehi vikhydi (RV.), ‘give us sight for looking 
abroad’. 

Some peculiar constructions, however, grow out of this use of the in¬ 
finitive dative. Thus: 

a. The noun which is logically the subject or the object of the action 
expressed hy the infinitive is frequently put beside it in the dative (by a 
construction which is m part a perfectly simple one, but which is stretched 
beyond its natural boundaries by a kind of attraction)' thus, cakdra eUryaya 
pdntham dnvetavd u (RV.), ‘he made a track for the sun to follow (made 
for the sun a track for his following)’; gigite grfige rdksobhyo vinfkse (RV.), 
‘he whets his horns to pierce the demons’; rudrdya dhdnur d tanomi brdh- 
madvfse garave hantavd u (RV.), ‘I stretch the bow for Rudra, that with his 
arrow he may slay the 6ruftma-hater’; asmdbhyam dr $ dye surydya pdnar 
ddtam dsum, ‘may they grant life again, that we may see the sun’. 

b. An infinitive with ykr, ‘make’, is used nearly m the sense of a 
causative verb: thus, prd 5 ndham p ronam cdksasa Have krthah (RV.), ‘ye 
make the blind and lame to see and go’, agnim samidhe cakdrtha (RV.), 
•thou hast made the fire to he kindled'. Of similar character is an occasional 
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construction -with another verb as, ydd Im ugmdsi kdrtave karat tut (RV.), 
‘what we wish to be done, may he do that'. 

c. A dative infinitive is not seldom used as a predicate, sometimes with, 
but more usually without, a copula expressed. thus, agnfr iva nd pratidhrse 
bhavati (TS.), ‘like fire, he is not to be resisted’; mahmd te anyena nd 
samadge (VS.), ‘thy greatness is not to be attained by another’; ndiam indro 
nfkartave nd gakrdh pdngaktave (RV.), Tndra is not to be put down, the 
mighty one is not to be overpowered’. 

d. Sometimes an infinitive so used without a copula has pretty clearly 
the value of an imperative: thus, tyd me yagdsd ,. .. dugijd huvddhydi [asti] 
fRV.t, ‘these glorious ones shall the son of U^ij invoke for me’; suktebhir 
vah .. tndrd nv ttgm dvase huvddhydi [stah] (RV.), ‘with your hymns shall 
ye call now on Indra and Agni for aid’; vandddhyd agnim ndmobhth [asmt] 
i'RV.), ‘let me greet Agni with homage’; asmdkdsag ca surdyo vfgvd dgas 
tarlsdni (RV.), ‘and let our sacrifices cross all regions’. The infinitives in 
dhydi and sani (which latter is m all its uses accordant with datives) are 
those in which the imperative value is most distinctly to be recognized. 

e. In the QB, (with only a sporadic case or two elsewhere) the dative 
m tavdi is frequently used with a verb signifying ‘speak' [bru, vac , ah 5, to 
express the ordering of anything to be done thus, tdsmdd 6sadhlndm evd 
muldny ucchettavdi bruydt, ‘therefore let him direct the roots ot the plants 
to be cut up (speak m order to cutting up;’ 

983. The ablative infinitive — which, like the accusative, 
is made only from the root-noun and that in tu — is found 
especially with the prepositions ft, 'until 7 , and purd, 'before 7 . 

Thus, a tdmitos (TS. etc), ‘until exhaustion’; purd vdcdh prdvaditos 
(TS ), 'before utterance of the voice’. In the Brahmana language,, this is 
the well-mgh exclusive construction of the ablative, in the Veda, the latter 
is used also after rte, ‘without’, and after several verbs, as trd and pd, 
yu , bM . 

In two or three instances, by an attraction similar to that illustrated 
above for the dative (982 a), a noun dependent on this infinitive is put m 
the ablative beside it. thus, purd vdgbhyah sampravaditoh (PB j, ‘before the 
utterance together of the voices’; trddhvarh kartad avapddah (RV.), ‘save us 
trom tailing down into the pit’. 

984. The genitive infinitive (having the same form as the 
ablative) is in common use in the Brahmana language as depend¬ 
ent on Icvard , ‘lord, master 7 , employed adjectively in the sense 
of ‘capable 7 or ‘likely 7 or ‘exposed to 7 . 

Examples are: td [devdtdh] igvard enam praddhali (TS.), ‘they are likely 
to burn him up 7 ; dtha ha vd igvarb L gnim citvd kfrhcid ddmntdm apattor vf 
vd hvdhtoh (QB.), ‘so in truth he is liable, after piling the fire, to meet with 
some mishap or other, or to stagger’; Igvaram vdi raihantaram udgdtug cakmh 
pramathitoh (PB.;, ‘the rathantara is liable to knock out the e^e of the 
chanter 1 . 
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The dative is once used m QB. instead of the genitive (m zpvarau jd- 
nayitavdf), and, m the later language, sometimes the accusative m turn 
Occasionally the masc sing nom. iQvarah is used, without regard to the gen¬ 
der or number of the word which it qualifies thus, tdsye JJ $vardh prajd 
p&piyasi bhdvitoh (<JB.), 'his progeny is liable to deteriorate 1 . And m a few 
instances the word igvara is omitted, and the genitive has the same value 
without it thus, dve madhyandinam abhi pratyetos (AB.), 'two may be added 
to the noon libation 1 , tdto diksit&h pamantf bhdvitoh (QB.), 'then the conse¬ 
crated is liable to get the itch'. 

This construction with i$vara, which is the only one for the genitive 
infinitive m the Brahmana, is unknown m the Veda, where the genitive is 
found m a very small number of examples with madhya, and with the root 
iq: thus, madhyd kdrtoh (RV.), 'in the midst of action 1 ; i$e rdyo ddtoh (RV), 
'he is master of the giving of wealth’. 

985. Unless the infinitives in sani and tan are locative m form (their 
uses are those of datives), the locative infinitive is so rare, and has so little 
that is peculiar m its use, that it is hardly worth making any account of. 
An example is usdso budM (RV.), 'at the awakening of the dawn’. 

980. In the Veda, the dative infinitive forms are very much 
more numerous than the accusative (in RV., their occurrences 
are twelve times as many, in AV., more than three times), and 
the accusative in turn is rare (only four forms in RV., only 
eight in AV.) In the Brahmanas, the accusative has risen to 
much greater comparative frequency (its forms are nearly twice 
as many as those of the dative), hut the ablative-genitive, which 
is rare in the Veda, has also come to full equality with it The 
complete disappearance in the classical language of all except¬ 
ing the accusative in turn is a matter for no small surprise. 

987. The later infinitive in turn is oftenest used in con¬ 
structions corresponding to those of the earlier accusative * thus, 
na vdspam agakat sodhum , Re could not restrain his tears’, tam 
drastum arhasi , ‘thou oughtest to see it 1 , praptum ichanti, ‘they 
desire to obtain 1 ; samkhyaium arabdham , ‘having begun to count' 
But also, not infrequently, in those of the other cases. So, 
especially, of the dative. thus, avasthdtum sthdridntaram cintaya , 
‘devise another place to stay in 1 , tvdm anvestum ihd v gata/i , 'he 
has come hither to seek for thee’, — but likewise of the geni¬ 
tive . thus, samartho gantum, ‘capable of going 1 , samdhdtum 1c - 
varah , ‘able to mend’. Even a construction as nominative is 
not unknown thus, yuktam tasya mayd samagvdsayitum bhd - 
rydm (MBh.), ‘it is proper for me to comfort his wife’; ?ia 
naptaram svayam nydyyam gap turn evam (R.), 'it is not suitable 
thus to curse one’s own grandson’. 

988. In the later language, as in the earlier, the infinitive in certain 
connections has what we look upon as a passive value Thus, Jcartum drabdhah , 
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‘begun to be made’ Qrotum na yujyate , "it is not fit to be beard (for hear¬ 
ing) This is especially frequent along with the passive forms of y$dk’ thus, 
tyaktum na gakyate , ‘it cannot be abandoned'; gakydv iha J, netum. ‘they two 
can be brought hither 1 , na ca vibhutaydh gakyam avdptum urjitah , ‘nor are 
mighty successes a thing capable of being attained 

Gerunds. 

989. The so-called gerund is a stereotyped case (doubt¬ 
less instrumental) of a verbal noun, used generally, but in 
the later language not exclusively, as logical adjunct to the 
subject of a clause, denoting an accompanying or (usually) 
a preceding action to that signified by the verb of the clause. 
It has thus the virtual value of an indeclinable participle, 
present or past, qualifying the actor whose action it de¬ 
scribes : 

Thus, for example : crutvdi \a ca ’bruvan, £ and hearing (or 
having heard) they spoke’, tebhyah pratijndya ’thai ’tan paripa- 
pracha, ‘having given them his promise, he then questioned 
them’. 

990. The gerund is made in the later language by one 
of the two suffixes <3T tva and IF ya, the former being used 
with a simple root, the latter with one that is compound¬ 
ed with a prepositional prefix — or, rarely, with an ele¬ 
ment of another kind, as adverb or noun. 

Exceptions to this distribution of uses between the two suffixes are very 
rare examples of simple roots with ya ar q arcya, grhya , usya [yvas ‘dwell 7 ;, 
of compounded roots with tva are anudhydtvd, apatyaktvd, pratyarpayitvd 
(AV. only case noticed in the "Veda * TA has - rocayitvd j The gerund m 
tva , however, may have the negative particle prefixed to it thus, akrtva, 
amrayitvd. 

Of compounds of the gerund m ya with other elements than the usual 
verbal prefixes, RV. has punarddya, karnagrhya, pddagrhya , hastagrhya , 
aranikrtya , akkhalikrtya, mithaspfdhya; AV has further namaskftya. 

991. The suffix (37 tva has the accent. It is usually 
added directly to the root, but sometimes with interposition 
of the auxiliary vowel <; i — with regard to which, as well 
as to the form of the root before it, this formation closely 
agrees with that of the participle in cF ta (above, 952 fiV; 
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When i is used, the disposition to take a weak form of root is less 
marked. Roots which have na instead of ta as participial suffix usually 
reject the i. 

992. The suffix 7J ya is added directly to the root, 
which is accented, hut has its weak form. A root ending 
in a short vowel takes rU tya instead of 7J ya: thus, fslf^r 
- fitya , 3tcET - hftya . 

Roots in am and an whose passive participle ends in ata (954 d) form 
this [gerund also in atya. thus, - gatya, -hatya . But such am-roots are 
allowed in the later language to preserve their nasal in the gerund thus, 
-gamya (no such form occurs in the Veda) Final changeable r becomes ir 
or ur • thus, - girya , -purya. Final a remains unaltered: thus, - gaya , - sthdya, 
and mi ‘establish’ and mi ‘dimmish’ take the form md; li ‘cling’ is allowed 
to do the same. 

993. The older language has the same two gerund forma¬ 
tions, having the same distinction, and used in the same way. 

a. In RV., however, the final of ya is m the great majority of in¬ 
stances (fully two thirds) long (as if the instrumental ending of a derivative 
noun in i or ti). In AV , long a appears only once, m a RV passage 

b. Instead of tva alone, the Veda has three forms of the suffix, namely 
tva, tvaya , and tvi. Of these three, tvi is decidedly the commonest m RV. 
(thirty-five occurrences, against twenty-one of tva), hut it is unknown m 
AV., and very rare elsewhere m the older language, tvdya is found nine 
times m RV. (only once outside the tenth Book), twice m AV., and but 
tew times elsewhere. The historical relation of the three forms is obscure. 

G. Two other gerund suffixes, tvanam and tvinam, are mentioned by 
the grammarians as of Vedic use, hut they have nowhere been found actually 
to occur. 

994. The use of this gerund, through not changing in its 
character, becomes much more frequent, and even excessive, in 
the later language. 

Thus, in the Nala and Bhagavad-Gita, which have only one tenth as 
many verb-forms as RV., there are more than three times as many examples 
of the gerund as m the latter. 

Early examples are. vajrena hatvd ntr apdh sasarja (RV ), ‘striking with 
his thunderbolt, be poured forth the waters’; strfyam drstvdya kitavdrh tatdpa 
(RV.), ‘the gambler is distressed when he sees a woman’; pltvi sdmasya 
vavrdhe (RV), ‘having drunk of the soma, he waxed strong’. In the oldei 
language almost without exception, and in the later usually, it expresses an 
action or condition belonging to the subject of the sentence; hut it is in some 
texts more loosely construed. thus, tatah gabdad abhijndya sa vydghrena 
hatdh (H}, ‘theieupon he was slain by the tiger, the latter having recognized 
him by his noise’, him nu me sydd idam krtvd (MBh,), ‘what, I wonder, 
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would happen to me, having done this ^ sucintya co %tam suvicarya yat krtrnn 
(H ‘what is said after mature thought, and done alter full deliberation’ 

Adverbial Gerund in am. 

995 The accusative of a derivative nomen aetioms in «, used 
adverbially, assumes sometimes a value and construction so 
accordant with that of the usual gerund that it cannot well be 
called by a different name. 

No example of a peculiar gerundial construction with such a form occurs 
either m RV. or AY., although a few adverbial accusatives are probably to 
be classed as representing this formation thus, abhyalramam, pratdnkam, 
pranodam , nilayam, abhiskdndam, The gerund is found especially in the 
Brahmanas (much oftenest m fB.), and sparingly later. In the classical 
language it is quite rare 

A final vowel has vrddhi- strengthening before the suffix; final a adds y; 
a medial vowel has guna, but medial a is usually lengthened. The accent 
is on the radical syllable. 

Examples are kdmam vd imdny dngdm vyatydsam p ete ifB *he lies 

changing the position of these limbs at pleasure’, iUtardm-uttardrh gdkharh 
samaldmbham rdhet (f B.j, ‘he wopld climb, taking hold of a higher and ever 
a higher limb’; aparlsu mahdnagdm ivd *blusamsdrarn didrlsitdrah ff'R.'i, 
‘hereafter, running together as it were about a great snake, they will wish 
to see him'; ndmany dsdm etdm ndmagraham (fB }, ‘with separate naming 
of these their names’, yo viparydsam avaguhati (QB ), ‘whoever buries it 
upside down’ As m these examples, the form is almost always a compound 
one In the later language, it it said to be used most often repeated thus, 
pdyam-pdyam vrajah , c he goes after drinking repeatedly’; prathamam bhojarh 
vrajati, ‘having first eaten, he goes’, bdhutksepam kranditum pravrttd (fak 
‘she proceeded to cry, throwing up her arms with arm-tossing,’ 
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DERIVATIVE OR SECONDARY CONJUGATION. 

996. Secondary conjugations are those in which a whole 
system of forms, like that already described as made from 
the simple root, is made, with greater or less completeness, 
from a derivative conjugation-stem, and is also usually con¬ 
nected with a certain definite modification of the original 
radical sense. 
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We have seen, indeed, that the tense-systems are also for the most part 
made from derivative-stems, and even that, m some cases, such stems assume 
the appearance and value of roots, and are made the "basis of a complete 
conjugational system. Xor is there any distinct division-line to be drawn 
between tense-systems and derivative conjugations — the latter are present- 
systems which have been expanded into conjugations by the addition of other 
tenses, and of participles, infinitives, and so on. In the earliest language, 
their forms outside of the present-system are still quite rare, hardly more 
than sporadic; and even later they are — with the exception of one or two 
formations which attain a comparative frequency — much less common than 
the corresponding forms of primary conjugation. 

997. The secondary conjugations are: I. Passive; 
II. Intensive, III. Desiderative; IV. Causative, V. Denom¬ 
inative. 

The passive is classed here rather as a matter of convenience and of 
general usage than because it is of the same kind with the others. 

1, Passive. 

998. The passive conjugation has been already in the 
main described. Thus, we have seen that: 

a. It has a special present-system, the stem of which 
is present only, and not made the basis of any of the re¬ 
maining forms: this stem is formed with the accented class- 
sign ET yd , and it takes the middle endings. It is treated 
above, 768 ff. 

b. In the other tenses, the middle forms are used also 
in a passive sense. But: 

c. There is a special passive 3d sing, of the aorist, 
ending in ^ i: it is treated above, 842if. And: 

d. According to the grammarians, there may be formed 
from some verbs, for passive use, a special stem for the aorist 
and the two future systems, coinciding in form with the pecu¬ 
liar 3d sing, aorist. 

Thus, from ydd (aor. 3d sing. addyi\ beside adasi , ddsye , dat&he , also 
ddaym , dayisye, dayitahe. The permission to make this double formation 
extends to all roots endmg in vowels, and to grah , dr$, and han. The 
•duplicate forms have not been noticed m the older language, and they are, 
at the best, extremely rare in the later. 

As to the prescribed passive inflection of the periphrastic perfect, see 
below, 1072. 
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e. Besides the participle from the present tense-stem 
(771. 5, the passive has a past participle in cT ta (952). or ^ 
net (957), and future participles, or gerundives, of various 
formation (961 if.), made directly from the root. 

999. The passive construction, with the logical subject m the instru¬ 
mental case, is a frequent and favorite one, especially in the later language 
thus, evam uktva tena sarvesam bandhanam chittdm (H ), ‘thus saying, he 
cut the bonds of them all’. And, extremely frequently, an impersonal passive 
m the third person is used, and it may (as m other languages) be formed 
from intransitive as well as transitive verbs * thus, cruyatdm , ‘let it be heard’ 
(l e. hear ye'), ihd JJ gamyatam, ‘come hither’; sarvdir jalam adayo 'ddlyatam 
(H.), ‘let all fly up, taking the net with them’; tac chrutva yaradgaveno 
1 ktam , ‘hearing that, Jaradgava said 1 ; katham yivitavyam , ‘how is one to live'*’ 
ydvad anena munind sthdtavyam (H.), ‘as long as that sage shall exist’. The 
predicate to the instrumental subject of such a construction is, of course, 
also m the instrumental thus, adhund tava 'nucarena may a sarvathd bhavi- 
tavyam (H ), ‘henceforth I shall always be thy companion’; tena tvayd yd- 
vajjwarh suUxind bhavitavyam (H.j, ‘with that thou shalt be happy as long as 
thou livest’. The gerundive is common m this construction, and not seldom 
it has a purely future sense. 


II. Intensive. 

1000. The intensive (sometimes also called frequent¬ 
ative) is that one of the secondary conjugations which is 
least removed from the analogy of formations already de¬ 
scribed. It is, like the present-system of the second con¬ 
jugation-class (642 ff.), the inflection of a reduplicated stem, 
but of one that is peculiar in having a strengthened redu¬ 
plication. It is decidedly less extended beyond the limits 
of a present-system than any other of the derivative con¬ 
jugations. 

The intensive conjugation signifies the repetition or 
intensification of the action expressed by the primary con¬ 
jugation of a root. 

1001. According to the grammarians, the intensive con¬ 
jugation may be formed from nearly all the roots in the 
language — the exceptions being: roots of more than one 

21 * 
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syllable, those conjugated only causatively (below, 1056), 
and in general those beginning with a vowel. 

In fact, however, mtensives in the later language are extremely rare, 
so rare that it is hard to tell precisely what value is to he given to the 
rules of the native grammar respecting them. Nor are they at all common 
earlier, except (comparatively) m the RY , which contains about six sevenths 
of the whole number (rather over a hundred) quotable from Yeda and Brah- 
mana-texts (AY. has less than half as many as RY., and many of these m 
RY. passages). 

Hence, m the description to be given below, the actual aspect of the 
formation, as exhibited m the older language, will be had primarily and 
especially m view, and the examples will be of forms found there m use 

1002. The strong intensive reduplication is made in three 
different ways: 

a. The reduplicating syllable is, as elsewhere, composed of 
a single consonant with following vowel, and, so far as the 
consonant is concerned, follows the rules for present and per¬ 
fect reduplication (590), but the vowel is a heavy one, radic¬ 
al a and r (or ar) being reduplicated with a, an /-vowel by e, 
and an ^-vowel by o. 

Examples are: vavad , babadh, gagvas, rarandh; dadr , dddhr, cekit , tetig , 
nenl , vevli; goguc, popruth , cosku , johu. 

b. The reduplicating syllable has a final consonant, taken 
from the end of the root. With an exception or two, this con¬ 
sonant is either r (or its substitute Z) or a nasal. 

Examples are carcar, calcal , sarsr , marmrj , jarhrs , c ankram, yanghan, 
tanstan, dandag (ydang or dag), janjabh (yjambh or yabh), tantas (ytans 
or tasj, nannam (ynamj 

Only roots having a or r as vow r el make this form of reduplication, hut 
with such roots it is more common than either of the other forms. 

Irregular formations of this class are: with a final other than r or n in 
the reduplication, badbadh, with a final nasal m the reduplication which is 
not found in the root, gangah (RY.), janjap (QB.: and the later language 
has dandol i); with an anomalous initial consonant m reduplication, jarbhur 
from ybkr (compare the Yedic perfect jabhara, 789 b) 5 with various treatment 
of an r or ar-element, dardar and dardir , carkar and carkir , tartar and tartur, 
carcar and carcur , jargur and jalgul and galgul. 

The root r is the only one with vowel initial forming an intensive stem 
in the older language it makes the irregular alar or air. 

e. The reduplication is dissyllabic, an /-vowel being added 
after a final consonant of the reduplicating syllable. This /-vowel 
is in the older language short before a double consonant, and 
long before a single. 

Examples are gamy am (hut gdnigmatam\ vanvrt , vamvih , caniskad t 
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samsvan, natinu , davidyut {and the participles ddvidhvat but tdvltuat). 
A single exception as to the quantity of the i is davidhdva. 

This method of reduplication is followed m the older language by over 
twenty roots. Thus, of roots having final or penultimate n (once m), and n 
m the reduplicating syllable, pan , pftcm, san , ,s van, han, gam, krand , $cand, 
skand, syand, of roots having final or medial r } and r in the reduplicating 
syllable, hr ‘make’, tr , bhr, vr , mrd : vrj , ur£; — further, of roots assuming 
m the reduplication a n not found m the root, only vah (QB.* the grammarians 
allow also las , pat , pad,; finally, of roots having w or u as radical vowel, 
with av before the 2 -\owel, tu, dhu , nu, dyut 

In this class, the general rules as to the form of the reduplicating con¬ 
sonant (590) are violated m the case of ghamghan and bharibhr, and of 
ganigam, karlkr fbut the regular cankr also occurs^, lanikrand , and kaniskand 
(but also camskand occurs). 

The reversion to more original guttural form after the reduplication in 
ceht, and yanghan and ghamghan , is m accordance with what takes place 
elsewhere (210.9; 

1003. The same root is allowed to form its intensive stem 
in more than one way. 

Thus, m the older language, dadr and dardr, dddhr and dardhr, cdcal 
and carcar (and carcur), tartar (and tartur) and tarltr, )anghan and ghamghan 
varvrt and varlvrt, yarbhur and bharibhr; dodhu and davidhu, nonu and 
nauinu; bdbadh and badbadh. 

1004. The model of normal intensive inflection is the 
present-system of the reduplicating conjugation-class (II.), 
and this is indeed to a considerable extent followed, in 
respect to endings, strengthening of stem, and accent. But 
deviations from the model are not rare; and the forms are 
in general of too infrequent occurrence to allow of satis¬ 
factory classification and explanation. 

The most marked irregularity is the frequent insertion 
of an ^ l between the stem and ending. According to the 
grammarians, this is allowed in all the strong forms before 
an ending beginning with a consonant; and before the 
^ 2 , a final vowel has ^e^a-strengthening, but a medial one 
remains unchanged. 


Present System. 

1005. We will take up the parts of the present-system in 
their order, giving first what is recognized as regular in the 
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later language, and then showing how the formation appears in 
the earlier texts. As most grammarians do not allow a middle 
inflection, and middle forms are few even in the Veda, no at¬ 
tempt will be made to set np a paradigm for the middle voice. 

1006. As example of inflection may be taken the root 
vid , of which the intensive stem is vevid* or, in 

strong forms, vevecL 

Neither from this nor any other root are more than a few scattering 
forms actually quotable. 


1. Present Indicative. 

s d 

I 33WT, imfTFT 

vevedmi, vevidwii vevidvds 

vevetsi , vevidlsi vevittkds 


*s 

vevidmds 

snsfc^r 

levitthd 


3 ^Tff } sn^TrT cff^TcT 

vevetii , veviditi vevittds vemdati 

From 7 /U Tm , the singular foims with auxiliary vowel 
would be SH^TcfJw johavimi , johamsi\ sh'^cfilri” jo - 

hamti. 


1007. The forms found m the older language agree m general with 
the paradigm. Examples are: 1st sing., carkarmi , vevesmi, 2d sing., alar si , 
ddrdarsi; 3d sing., dlarti , veveti, nenekti, janghanti , kdnikrantti, ganlgamti ; 
3d du., yarbhrt&s ; 1st pi., nonumas; 3d pi , ndnadati, bharibhrati , vurvrtati , 
ddvidyutati , nenijati , and, with the auxiliary "vowel, ydhavimi, cdkafirm, 
cakayiti) ndnaviti, dardanti , jarhhuriti. No stem with dissyllabic reduplication 
takes the auxiliary 2 in any of its forms. AY. has jdgrati, with irregular 
accent. 

A single dual form with l and strong stem occurs: namely, tartanthas , 
The middle forms found to occur are: 1st sing., jdguve, nenije, 3d sing , 
neniktij sarsrte ; and, with irregular accent, tetikte, dediste, with irregular 
union-vowel, ndnnate ; with ending e instead of te, jdngahe , jdguve , yoyuve, 
bdbadhe , and (with irregular accent) badbadhe ; 3d du., sarsrate, 3d pL, 
dedicate. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

1008. Subjunctive forms with primary endings are extremely rare: 
there have been noticed only janghanani , jagardsi (AY.); and, m the middle, 
tantasdtte (3d du.). 

Forms with secondary endings are more frequent* thus, 2d sing., jan- 
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qhanas , jalgulas ; 3d sing , j agar at, cdrkrsat , jdnghanat, bdrbrhat, mdrmrjat , 
mnrmrgat, parpharat, dardirat, caniskadat, davidyutat, sanisvanat, 1 st du., 
janghandva , IstpL, carkirdma , vevidama, 3d pi., pdpatan, c6$ucan, carkiran, 
and, with double mode-sign, caka^dn (AT.’;. Besides these, rdrdnas and 
rdrdnat, cdkdnas and cakdnat and cdkdnama, which their accent assimilates 
lather to perfect mode-forms with long reduplication, like mdmdhas and 
msdhat etc. (810 a ! Of the middle are found only 3d persons plural thus, 
jdnghananta, jarhrsanta , marmrjanta , nonuvanta , goQucanta; and cdkdnanta 
fand cakananta once). 


3. Present Optative. 

1009. This mode would show the unstrengthened stem, 
with the usual endings (566', accented. Thus: 

s. d. p. 

i ^rspariJ^ irrawr 

vevidyUm vevidyUva vevidyfima 

etc etc etc 

The optative is represented by only an example or two An the older 
language thus, active, vevisydt (AV.), jdgrydt (AB), BY has only cdkanydt 
(pit ’), middle, nemjlta t K,>. 


4. Present Imperative. 

1010. The regular forms of the imperative, including 
the usual subjunctive first persons, would be as follows: 


1 cTJ^TR 

tevidani 

2 ztferz 

veviddht 


3 ^ 3 ’ ^^73 

vevettu, veviditu 


d 

vevidava 

-S. 

vevittdm 


p 

vevidama 

^FTfF 

vevittd 


v evittam vevidatu 


1011. Older imperative forms are less rare than optative The first 
persons have been given above {janghdndni, the only accented example, does 
not correspond with the model, but is m conformity with the subjunctive of 
the reduplicating present); the proper imperatives are* 2d sing., dadrhi , 
dardrbi, carkrdhi, ydgrhi, nemgdhi , and rdranddht, rarandM , cakandhi, 
vdvandM, the ending tat is found in carkrtat and ydgrtdt, and the latter 
(as was pointed out above, 570) is used m AV. as first person sing.; 
barbrlu shows an elsewhere unparalleled loss of h before the ending hi, 
3d sing., vevestu , dardartu, marmarttu , and rdrantu; 2d dn., jagrtam$ 
3d dn., jdgrtam; 2d ph, jdgrtd, and rdranta; cankramata (BY., once) has 
an anomalous union-vowel; 3d pi,, only the anomalous edkcmtu (BY., once), 
apparently for cdkanatu . In the middle voice is found only nemksva (QB.) 
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Of imperative forms with auxiliary 1, RV. has none, AY. has vdvaditu 
and johavltu, and such are sometimes found m the Brahmanas, AY. has 
also, against rule, tanstanihi and ganghariifn 


5. Present Participle. 

1012. The intensive participles, both active and middle, 
are comparatively common in the older language. They are 
formed and inflected like those of the reduplicating present, 
and have the accent on the reduplicating syllable. 

Examples are. active, cdkaQat, nfinadat , cekitat , memyat , roruvat , 

ddrdrat , mdrmrjat, y&nghanat, ndnnamat, paniphanat , kdmkradat , ddvidyutat , 
— middle, babadhdna , memyana , cekitana , ydyuvdna , rdrucdna , jdrbhurana , 
sdrsrcma, ndnnamdna, ddnda$ana No middle participle shows the dissyllabic 
reduplication 

1013. On account of their accent, rarahand , raraksdnd , and jdhrsdnd 
(beside gdrhrsdna) are probably to be regarded as perfect participles, although 
no other perfect forms with heavy reduplication from the same roots occur 
The inference is, however, rendered uncertain by the unmistakably intensive 
badbadhand and marmrjdnd (beside mdrmrjana). 

The RY. has once gdrighnatas, gen sing , with root-vowel cast out, 
kdnikrat appears to he used once for kdmkradat, if cdkdt is to he referred 
to ykd (Grassmann), it is the only example of an intensive from a root m 
d, and its accent is anomalous. Marmrgantas (AB.) is probably a false 
reading 


6. Imperfect. 

1014. The imperfect is regularly inflected as follows : 


dvevidam 
dvevet, dvevidis 
dvevet, dvevidit 


a 

dvevidva 

*\ 

dvevittam 

_ -x 

dvevittam 


dvevidma 

dvevitta 

dvevidus 


1015. The imperfect forms found m the earlier texts are not numerous. 
They are, including those from which the augment is omitted, as follows • 
in active, 1st sing., acakagam , dedi$am; 2d sing , ajdgar , adardar , ddrdar , 
cdkdn; 3d sing., adardar, adardhar, avarlvar, dardar, kdniskan , ddvidyot , 
ndvmot , and cdkdn and rdrdn; 2d du., adardrtam, 1st pi., marmrjmd , 
3d pi., ardranus , anannamus , adardirus , acarkrsus, agohavus , anonavus 
and, with auxiliary z , in 3d sing., dvavagit , dvdvant, dyoyavlt , aroravzt, 
djohavzt ,* and, irregularly, in 3d du., avavagltam. The middle forms are 
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extremely few namely, 3d sing., ddedista , dnannata (with loss of the final 
radical m a weak form of root), 3d pi. marmrjata , and avava$anta (which, 
if it belongs here, shows a transfer to an u-stem). 

1016. Derivative Middle Inflection. From every 
intensive stem, as above described, may be formed in the 
present-system a further derivative conjugation which is 
formally identical with a passive, being made by the accented 
sign TJ yd, along with middle endings only. It has not, 
however, a passive value, but is in meaning and use in¬ 
distinguishable from the simpler conjugation. 

A final vowel before this ya is treated as before the passive- 
sign ya (770). 

The inflection is precisely like that of any other stem end¬ 
ing in a in the middle voice thus, from ]/ mrj , intensive stem 
marmrj , is made the present indicative marmrjye , marmrjyase , 
marmrjydte , etc., optative marmrjyeya , marmrjyethds, marmrjyeta, 
etc., imperative marmrjydsva , marmrjydtam , etc.; participle 
marmrjydmdna; imperfect dmannrjye , dmarmrjyathas, amarmrjyata, 
etc., subjunctive forms do not occur. 

1017. This kind of intensive inflection is said to be 
much more usual than the other in the later language; in 
the earlier, it is comparatively rare. 

In RV., j/d-forms are made from eight roots, five of which have also 
forms of the simpler conjugation; the AV. adds one more; the other earlier 
texts (so far as observed) only twelve more, and half of them have likewise 
forms of the simpler conjugation. Thus * from marmrjydte etc., and 

marlmrjyeta } from ytr, tarturyante , from year , carcicrydmana; from ynl, 
nenlyeran etc , from yvl, vevlyate, from j/rih, rerihydte etc.; from yvij, 
vevijydte, from ysku, coskuydse etc., from ydi$, dedicate, from ykdg, 
cahacyate; from yvad, vdvadydmdna ,* from ]/nam, nannamyadhvam; from 
yvahj vanwdhyeta etc. (with lengthened root-vowel, elsewhere unknown), 
from ykrand, kamkradydmana, from yvrt : varivartydmdna (QB. should be 
varlvrty -), from j/mrp, amarimr$yanta (QB.? the text reads amarlmrtsyanta ), 
from yyup , yoyupyante etc.; from y-nud, anonudyanta ,* from yvll, avevliyanta, 
from yjabh , janjabUydte etc., from yjap, janjapydmdna. 

Perfect. 

1018. The grammarians are at variance as to whether 
a perfect may be formed directly from the intensive stem, 
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or whether only a periphrastic perfect (below, 1070 ff.) is to 
be admitted. 

In the older language, no example of an intensive periphrastic perfect 
has come to light. A few unmistakable perfect forms are made from the 
intensively reduplicated root m RV * namely, davidhava and ntinava, 3d sing , 
and nonuvus, 3d pi , and TS. has once dodrdva. To these may be added 
jdgara 1st sing, and jagtira 3d sing., but as to these, see below, 1020. 

Aorist, Future, etc. 

1019. As to the remaining parts of a full verbal con¬ 
jugation, also, the grammarians are not agreed (occurrences 
of such forms, apparently, being too rare to afford even 
them any basis for rules); in general, it is allowed to treat 
the intensive stem further as a root in filling up the scheme 
of forms, using always the auxiliary vowel ^ i where it is 
ever used in the simple conjugation. 

Thus, from y vid } intensive stem vevid, would be made the 
aorist avevulisam with precative vevidydsam , the futures vevidisyami 
and veviditasmi , the participles vevidita , veviditavya, etc , the in¬ 
finitive vevuktum , and the gerunds veviditva and - vevidya . And, 
where the intensive conjugation is the derivative middle one, 
the aorist and futures would take the corresponding middle form. 

Of all this, in the ancient language, there is hardly a trace The RV. 
has cdrkrse, 3d sing, mid., of a formation like hise and stuse (894d), and 
the gerundives vitantasdyya , and marmrgenya and vdvrdhenya, and QB. has 
the participle vanivdhitd , and the infinitive dddiyitavaf. As to jagansydnt 
and jdgantd , see the next paragraph. 

1020. There are systems of inflection of certain roots, the 
intensive character of which is questioned or questionable. Thus . 

The root gr (or gar) ‘wake’ has from the first no present-system save 
one with intensive reduplication; and its intensive stem, jdgr, begins early 
to assume the value of a root, and form a completer conjugation; while by 
the grammarians this stem is reckoned as if simple and belonging to the root- 
class (I.), and is inflected throughout accordingly. Those of its forms which 
occur in the older language have been given along with the other intensives 
above. They are, for the present-system, the same with those acknowledged 
as regular later. The older perfect is like the other intensive perfects found 
in EV : namely, jdgara etc., with the participle jdgrvdns ; and a future, 
jagarisydnt , and a passive participle jdgaritd are met with m the Brahmanas 
The old aorist (EV.) is the usual reduplicated or so-called causative aorist 
thus, djigar. The grammarians give it in the later language a perfect with 
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additional reduplication, jajagara etc , an za-aorist, ajagarisam , with precative 
jagaryasam , and everything else that is needed to make up a complete con¬ 
jugation. 

1021. The stem irajya (active only), 'regulate", from which a number 
of forms are made m BY,, has been viewed as an intensive from yraj or 
/'/* If lacks, however, any analogy with the intensive formation. The same 
is true of iradh, 'propitiate’ (only iradhanta and ir&dhyai, apparently for 
tradhadhyai). 

The middle stem lya , not infrequent m the oldest language, is usually 
called an intensive of yi *go\ but with very doubtful propriety, as it has 
no analogy of form with any mtensives. The isolated 1st pi. imahe , com¬ 
mon in BY., is also of questionable character. 

1022. The root 11 ‘totter’, with constant intensive reduplication, lell y 
is quite irregular in inflection and accent thus, pres., leldyati and leldyate 
pples leldydntl and leldyatas (gen. sing.) and leldyamdna , impf. alelayat, 
ulelet and aleliyata 

1023. The BY. anomalous form dart (or dard), 2d and 3d sing from 

ydr or rtar, is (doubtfully referred to the intensive, as if abbreviated from 
dardar. RY. has once avanvus (or -vur) where the sense requires a form 
rrom as avarivrtus. The form rardndtd (BY., once) seems corrupt. 

1024. A marked intensive or frequentative meaning is not 
ilways easily to be traced in the forms classed as intensive , and 
m some of them it is quite effaced. Thus, the roots cit y nij , 
m use their intensive present-system as if it were an ordinary 
conjugation-class , nor is it otherwise with randh, ran , lan (of 
which, as noticed above, the forms admit of being referred to 
the perfect-system), and with gr (jdgr). The grammarians reckon 
the inflection of nij and vis as belonging to the reduplicating 
present-system (XX.), with irregularly strengthened reduplication, 
and they treat in the same way vie and vij; jdgr , as we have 
seen, they account a simple root. 

Also dandrd , intensive of ydrd ‘run’, is made by the grammarians a 
simple root, and furnished with a complete set of conjngational forms as 
dadandrdu; adandraslt , etc. etc. It does not occur in the older language. 
The so-called root vevi ‘flutter’ is a pure intensive. 

1025. It is allowed by the grammarians to make from the intensive 
stem also a passive, desiderative, causative, and so on thus, from vevid, 
pass, vevidye, desid. vevidisdmi; caus. veviddyami; desid. of causative, vi- 
vidayisdmi . But such formations are not found m the older language, and, 
if they occur at all, are excessively rare m the later. 

ill. Desiderative. 

1026 . By the desiderative conjugation is signified a de¬ 
sire for the action or condition denoted by the simple root: 
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thus, fq^TFT pibami, l l drink 5 , desid. TOTTFIFT pipasami , ‘I 
wish to drink 5 ; sffeni ?{jivami, ‘I live 5 , desid. fenW^TiFT jji- 
msamiy T desire to live 5 . Such a conjugation is allowed to 
be formed from any simple root in the language, and also 
from any causative stem. 

The desiderative conjugation, although its forms outside 
the present-system are extremely rare in the oldest language, is 
earlier and more fully expanded into a whole verbal system 
than the intensive. Its forms are also of increasing frequency, 
much fewer than the intensives in RV\, more numerous in the 
Brahmanas and later; not one third of the whole number of 
roots (about ninety) noted as having a desiderative conjugation 
in Veda and Brahmana have such in BV. 

1027. The desiderative stem is formed from the simple 
root by the addition of two characteristics: a. a reduplica¬ 
tion, which always has the accent; b. an appended H sa — 
which, however (like the tense-signs of aorist and future), 
sometimes takes before it the auxiliary vowel ^ £, becoming 

isa. 

1028. The root in general remains unchanged; but with 
the following exceptions: 

a. A final i or u is lengthened before sa: thus, ciksisa , cikisa, 
jigisa; gagrusa, juhusa. 

b. A final r becomes ir or ur before sa: thus, cikirsa, 
sislrsa , jihirsa; bubhursa , tustursa (the only examples noted from 
the older texts). 

'e. Before isa , the same finals necessarily, and a penulti¬ 
mate i or u or r optionally, have the ywm-strengthening (no 
examples are quotable from the older texts). 

More special exceptions are : 

d. A few roots in a weaken this vowel to l or even i: thus, pipisa 
(beside pipdsa) from ypd ‘drink’, yihisa (AY.) from yha ‘remove’ ( jihite: 664 ); 
didhisa (beside dhitsa ) from ydha. 

e. A few roots in an or am lengthen the vowel, thus, jigahsa (beside 
0 igamisa) from ygam, jighdma from yhan, mimdhsa from ]/mcm; and ytan 
is said to make titansa. 

f. Reversion to guttural form of an initial after the reduplication is 
seen in cikisa from yd, cikitsa from ycit, jigisa from jighdnsa from 
yhan ; and yhi is said to make jighisa 
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g. The roots van and san make vivasa and sisdsa , from the root-forms 
:d and sd. 

h. The root jlv forms jujyusa (QB.. jijivisa , YS j; and the other roots 
m lv (or iv 765) are required to make the same change before sa , and to 
have guna before isa. thus, susyusa or sisevisa. Svap forms susupsa . 
Dhurv forms dudhursa. 

i. Initial s is usually left unchanged to s after the reduplication when 
the desiderative sign has a (184 c): thus, sisanksa (QB ysanj ), and susyusa 
and sisanisa , according to the grammarians. 

k. Further may he mentioned as prescribed by the grammarians 
mnanksa (or nmagisa) from ynag, ‘perish’; mimanksa from ymajj, mimdr- 
jisa (or mimrksa) from ymrj. 

1029. The consonant of the reduplication follows the 
general rules (590); the vowel is <; i if the root has an a~ 
vowel, or ^ r, or an 2 -vowel; it is 3 u if the root has an 

vowel. But: 

a. A few roots have a long vowel m the reduplicating syllable thus, 
blbhatsa from yhadh or bddh, mimafisa from yman, and tutursa (RV.) from 
ytur 

b. From yag is made (in QB). agigisa (with a mode of reduplication 
like that followed sometimes in the reduplicating aorist: 882j. The gram- 
maiians give other cases of the same kind thus, arjihisa from yarh , ici~ 
Isisa from yiks 3 undidisa from yund, ardidhisa from yrdh. In the older 
language, ag is the only root with imtial vowel which forms a desiderative 
stem, except dp and rdh, which have abbreviated stems . see the next paragraph 

e. RY. has the stems fnaksa and fyaksa , regarded as desideratives 
from yynag ‘attain’ and yaj 3 with mutilated reduplication. 

1030. A number of roots, including some of very com¬ 

mon use, form an abbreviated stem apparently by a con¬ 
traction of reduplication and root together into one syllable: 
thus, "ipsa from ; EcH ditsa from y?T da. 

Such abbreviated stems are found in the older language as follows. 
dhitsa (beside didhisa ) from ydha, ditsa (beside diddsa) from ydd, dipsa from 
ydabh ,* giksa from ygak, slksa from ysah these are found in RY.; m AY. are 
added ipsa from ydp (RY. has apsa once), and Irtsa from yrdh. the other texts 
furnish lipsa (QB.) or llpsa (TB.) from yidbh , npsa (GB.) from yrabh , pitsa 
(QB ) from ypad , and dhiksa (§B.) from ydih (or, rather, dah). The gram¬ 
marians prescribe dhipsa or dMpsa from ydabh , instead of dipsa; they form 
pitsa from ypat as well as pad , and they add ntsa from yradh 3 gnlpsa 
(beside jijnapayisa) from the causative quasi-root j nap (below, 1042 e), and 
mitsa from yymd and rm and mi this last could be only an anomalous 
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formation, made after the analogy of the others. Also moksa is reckoned a& 
a desiderative stem from ymuc (it is denominative, rather). 

1031. The use of the auxiliary vowel ^ i is quite rare 
m the early language, hut more common later, and it is 
allowed or prescribed by the grammarians in many stems 
which have not yet been found in actual use. 

It is declared to follow in general, though not without 
exceptions, necessary or optional, the analogy of the futures 
(934, 943]. 

No example of the use of i is found m BY., and only one each in. AV. 
(pipatisa), VS. (jijwisa), and TS (jigcmisa) The other examples noted m 
the early texts are a$i$isa, cikramisa , pgrahlsa (with ? for i, as elsewhere 
m this root), cicansa , jijanisa , didiksisa , bibddhisa , nrddhisa, vividisa, jihih- 
sisa most of them axe found only m QB. Stems also without the auxiliary 
vowel are made from roots gam , jiv : badh, vid 

1032. Inflection. Present-System. The desider¬ 
ative stem is conjugated in the present-system with per¬ 
fect regularity, like other a-sterns, in both voices, in all the 
modes (including, in the older language, the subjunctive i, 
and with participles and imperfect. It will be sufficient to 
give here the first persons only. We may take as active 
model ipsa, ‘seek to obtain 5 , from y^TFI op/ as middle 
TrlfcTHT titiksa , ‘endure 5 , from ypTsT tij\ ‘be sharp’ (see below, 
1040). 


1. Present Indicative. 


r . rTr ~\ 

active 

d. 

r 

o p - 

s. 

r- -s 

middle 

d 

,r*- «x 

P 

^ “n 

11 H 



led ft Vi 

TrlTrTvIFf^ 

TcrfcETP^ 

ip s ami 

ipsavas 

ipscimas 

titdse 

titihsaiahe 

t'Uikmmahe 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc 

etc 

etc. 



2. Present Subjunctive. 


c r ■*» 

c 

c 

r*v r- Sx 

r-- r -s sx 





TrTTcT^T 


TdirfViW^ 

ipsani 

ipsava 

ipsdma 

titiksai 

iitiksdva/idi 

titihsamahai 

etc 

etc 

etc 

etc 

etc 

etc 

r “x 

r *x 

3. Present Optative. 

r*"N. s*x (**■■> r-- *“x 

r-" r. “x 




TcTTcratr 


THWViHr^i 

vpseyam 

ipseva 

ipsema 

titikseya 

titiksevahi 

titiksema/u 

etc 

etc 

etc 

etc. 

etc 

etc 
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4. Present Imperative. 

, pi pcT 

ipsa ipsatam Jpsata titiksasva titiksethdm titiksadhvam 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc etc. 

5. Present Participle. 

C_ , C 

^HtT^ tpsant (f. f ipsanfi) frUci^HIU! titihsamana . 

0. Imperfect. 

t EPTTcli S lT FTf^PI^ 

aipsam aipsam aipsdma dtitikse dtitiksdvaM dtitiksdmaki 

etc. etc. etc etc. etc etc. 

There are almost no irregularities of inflection to be reported from the 
older language. No 1st pi. m masi , or 2d pi. in thana or tana . or impv 
m tat, is met with. The quotable subjunctive forms are those m sani, sat 
and sat ) san , and santa . 

But the fem. pple sisdsati (instead of sisasanti ) occurs once or twice 
m the older texts. 

1033. Desiderative forms outside the present-system aie 
extremely rare in the oldest language. The BY. has only per¬ 
fect forms from a stem mimiks — thus, mimihsdthus , mimiks dtus, 
mimihsus; mimikse, mimiksire — along with the present forms 
mimiksati , mimiksa etc., mhniksant (pple): they show that mimiks 
or miks has taken on the character of an independent root. In 
AY. are found two aorist forms, irtsis and acikitsis, and a 
participle or two from mimdhsa (see below, 1037, 1039) — all 
of them from stems which have lost their distinct desiderative 
meaning, and come to bear an independent value* The forms 
noted from the other earlier texts will be given in full below. 

In the later language, the complete system of verbal 
forms is allowed to be made in the desiderative conjugation, 
the desiderative stem, less its final vowel, being treated as 
a root. Thus: 

1034. Perfect. The desiderative perfect is the peri¬ 
phrastic (1070 ff.). 

Thus, ipsdm cakdra etc., titiksam cakre etc. Such forms 
are made in QB. from yykram , dhurv, badh , nth . 

Apparent perfect forms of the ordinary kind made from mimiks in BY 
have been noticed in the preceding paragraph. And AB, (vni. 21 j has once 
didasitha , ‘thou hast desired to give’. 

1035. Aorist. The aorist is of the 25 -form (5): thus, 

^c^qydipsisam^ atitiksisi . 
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The AY. has acikitsis , and Irtsis (angmentless, with md prohibitive 
579). TB. has dipslt; and QB airtsit , acikirsis and ajighahsis, and ami- 
mahsisthas 

A precative is also allowed — thus, ipsycisctm , titiksisiya , 
but it probably never occurs. 

1036. Futures. The futures are made with the auxil¬ 
iary vowel ^ i: thus, <feFoiTFr ipsisyami and STtHcTTfFF 
ipsitccsmi; Jdfa&Q titilesisye and FffHT%rTT% titilcsitcihe. 

The QB. has titiksisyate and didrksitdras . 

1037. Yerbal Nouns and Adjectives. These too 
are made with the auxiliary vowel ^ % in all cases where 
that vowel is ever taken. 

In the older language have been noted participle m ta, rmmamitd 
(AV., GB.), jijyusita (AB ), guQrusitd and dhiksitd (QB ), —* gerundive in tavya , 
llpsitavya (AB.), didhydsitavya (QB.); — gerund in tva, mimansitvd (K.) 

1038. A desiderative adjective in u — fox example, dipsti, blbhatsu, 
sisasii — is of frequent occurrence, and has the meaning and construction of 
a present participle. An abstract noun in 5 — for example, jiglsd — is 
also a usual appendage to the desiderative conjugation. Adjectives in enya 
(having a gerundive character 968 b) axe occasionally met with from the 
earliest time * thus, didrksenya (RV.), Qu$rusenya (TS.), nimsenya (PB.), also, 
with inegular reduplication (apparently) paprksenya (RV). RV has also 
didhisdyya (966 c). 

1039. Derivative or Tertiary Conjugations. A 
passive is allowed to be made, by adding the passive-sign 
TJ yd to the desiderative root (or stem without final a ): thus, 

Ipsydte , fit is desired to be obtained’; — and a caus¬ 
ative by adding in like manner the causative-sign ERJ dya 
(1041) : thus, ipsdydmi , L I cause to desire obtain- 

ment\ 

The only trace of such formations noticed m the older language is the 
participle mlmdnsydmdna (apparently to be read instead of mlmdnsdmdna , 
AV. ix. 6.24). 

For the desiderative conjugation formed on causative stems, 
which is found as early as the Brahmanas, see below, 1052 b. 

1040. Some stems which are desiderative in form have lost 
tlm peculiarity of desiderative meaning, and assumed the value 
of independent roots: examples are cikits, ‘cure’, juyups, ‘despise’, 
iitiksj ‘endure’, hibhats , ‘abhor’, mtmdns, "ponder’. Doubtless 
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some of the apparent roots in the language with sibilant final 
are akin with the desideratives in origin. 

IV. Causative. 

1041. In the later language is allowed to be made from 
every root a complete causative conjugation The basis of 
this is a causative stem, formed by appending the causative- 
sign WJ dya to the, usually strengthened, root. 

But by no means all conjugation-stems formed by the 
sign WI dya are of causative value; and the grammarians 
regard them as a conjugation-class, the tenth or c^r-class, 
according to which roots may be inflected as according to 
the other classes, and either alone or along with others. 

In RV,, the proportion without causative value is fully one third. The 
iormation is a more obviously denominative one than any of the other con¬ 
jugation-classes , an intermediate between them and the proper denominatives. 
A causative meaning has established itself in connection with the formation, 
and become predominant, though not exclusive. A number of roots of late 
appearance and probably derivative character are included m the class, and 
some palpable denominatives, which lack only the usual denominative accent 
below, 1055). 

The causative iormation is of much more frequent use, and more de¬ 
cidedly expanded into a full conjugation, than either the intensive or the 
desiderative. It is made from more than two hundred and fifty roots m the 
early language (m BV,, from about one hundred and fifty); hut in the oldest, 
its forms outside the present-system are 'apart from the attached reduplica¬ 
ted aon&t 1046) exceedingly few. 

1042. The treatment of the root before the causative- 
sign SET ay a is as follows: 

a. Medial or initial i, u, r, l have the yzma-strengthening 
(if capable of it), thus, veclaya from j/VzV/, codaya from l/cud y 
tarpaya from ytrp; and kalpaya from yUp (only example). 

But a few roots lack the strengthening: these are, in the older lang¬ 
uage, cit (citaya and cetaya), vip (vipaya and vepaya), is, il and il, ns 
(nsaya and resay a), tuj, tur, dyut (dyutaya and dyotaya), mrd , sprh, and 
grabh makes in RV. grbhaya. Dus and guh lengthen the vowel instead, 
Mr) sometimes has vrddhi, as m other forms thus, mdrjaya (beside 
mar) ay a) 

b, A final vowel has the zT^z-strengthening * thus, cydvaya, 
bhdvayci , dkdraya , surety a. 

Whitney, Grammar 


22 
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But no root m i or l lias vrddhi m the older language (unless payaya 
[d, "below] comes from pi rather than pd) — as, indeed, regular causatives 
from such roots are hardly quotable: only RV has ksayaya from yksi ‘dwell 1 , 
for a few alternateely permitted forms, see below, e. 

A few roots have (generally m the older language only) a form also 
with pima-strengthening thus, dru, yu ‘ward off’, gru, pu, jr ‘decay", dr 
‘burst’, sr, hr, vr ‘choose’ makes varaya later (it is not found in V. or Br). 

c. A medial or initial a in a light syllable is sometimes 
lengthened, and sometimes remains unchanged: thus, bhdjaya, 
svdpaya, adaya; janaya , crathaya, anaya. 

The roots m the older language which keep their short a are an, jan, 
pan , svan , dhan, ran , stan, dhvan } gam (gamaya once m RV ), tam, dam , 
nam , prath , grath , gnath, vyath, svad , nad , das , dhvas , mah, nabh, turn, 
svar. Some have both forms namely, pat, chad, mad , ram, gam, raj has 
rajaya (AV., once) and ranjaya. The roots which lengthen the vowel are 
decidedly the more numerous If a nasal is taken m any of the strong 
forms of a root, it usually appears in the causative stem* thus, randhaya , 
lambfiaya , rambhaya, skandaya. 

d. Most roots in final a, and the root r, add p before the 
conjugation-sign : thus, dapaya , dhapaya , sthdpaya; arpaya 

Such stems are made in the older language from the roots khyd, gld , 
ghra , jnd, da ‘give’, drd ‘run’, dhd ‘put’ and dhd ‘suck’, md ‘measure’, mid, vd 
‘blow’, and vd ‘tire’, stha, snd , hd ‘remove’ and ha ‘leave’. From jnd and 
snd are found m AV. and later the shortened forms jnapaya and snapaya , 
and from grd only grapaya (not in RV.) Also gld forms in the later language 
glapaya 

Stems from a-roots showing no p are, earlier, payaya from ypd ‘drink’ 
(or pi), pydyaya from }/pyd or pydy; sayaya from ysd (or si ); also, later, 
gdyaya from ygd , hvdyaya from yhvd; — and further, from roots chd, vd 
‘weave’, and vyd, according to the grammarians. 

e. The same p is taken also by a few i and z-roots, with various ac¬ 

companying irregularities* thus, ksepaya from yksi ‘dwell" (RV., beside 
ksayaya ;); ksdpaya (AV.) and ksapaya and ksayaya from yksi ‘destroy', 
jdpaya (VS. and later) from yji; lapaya (TB. and later) irom yii; adhyd - 

pay a from adhi-yyi; smdpaya (beside smdyaya, which does not oec^r) 

from ysmt; hrepaya from yhri; — and, according to the grammarians 
repay a from yri, vlepaya from yvli, krdpaya from yhri, bhdpaya (beside 
bhdyaya and bhisaya) from ybhi, and cdpaya (beside cdyaya) from yd. 

Moreover, yruh forms later ropaya (earlier rohaya ), and yknu or knuy is 

said to form knopaya 

f. More anomalous cases, in which the so-called causative is palpably 
the denominative of a derived noun, are: pdlaya from ypd ‘protect’; prinaya 
from ypri, linaya (according to grammarians) from yii; dhunaya (not cau¬ 
sative in sense) from ydhu ,* bhisaya from ybhi, ghataya from yhan; sphdvaya 
(according to grammarians) from yspha or sphay. 
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1043. Inflection: Present-System. The causa¬ 
tive stem is inflected in the present-system precisely like 
other stems in ^ a; it will be sufficient to give here in gen¬ 
eral the first persons of the different formations, taking as 
model the stem mpl dhardya, from y ET dhr. Thus: 


1- Present Indicative. 

active middle 

s d p. s d p 

i 

dhardy ami dhardydvas dhdrdyamas dhdraye dhardyavahe dhardydmahe 
etc etc etc etc etc etc 

The 1st pll. act in masi greatly outnumber fas 10 to 1) those m mas 
in both RV. and AY No example occurs of 2d pi. act m thana, nor of 
3d sing. mid. in e for ate. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

For the subjunctive may be instanced all the forms noted 
as occurring in the older language 


dhdraydm dhdrdydva dhdrdydma 

j dharayasi dhdrdydtha 

(dharayas 
dhdrdydti 
dhdrdydt 


dhardyai dhardyavahai 


dhdrdydtas dhdrdyan 


dhdrdydse 

dhdrdyate 

dhdrdydtdi 


(dhdrdyddhve 
(dhdrdyddhvdi 


dhdrdydite 


Only one dual mid. form m dite occurs mdddyaite (RY.). The only 
RY. mid. form m except in 1st du., is mddayddhvdi . The primary end¬ 
ings in 2d and 3d sing. act. are more common than the secondary. 


3. Present Optative. 

1 wfwoi 

dhdrdyeyam dhardyeva dharayema dharayeya dhardyevahi dharayemahi 
etc etc. etc. etc etc. etc 

Optative forms are very rare m the oldest language (four in RY., two 
in AY.), they become more common m the Brahmanas. AB. has once hdmayita . 

4. Present Imperative. 

2 

dhardya dhdrdyatam dharayata dhardyasva dhardyetham dhdrdyadhvam 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc etc. 

Imperative persons with the ending tdt occur, dhdrayatdt (AY.) is 2d 
smg.; gamayatat and cyavayatat (K. etc.), and vdrayatdt (TB ) are used as 
2 d pi.; xmrayadhvat (K. etc ) is 2d pi., and the only noted example (see 
above, 570). 


22 
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5. Present Participle. 

mjmdhcirdyant (f. °trWT -yanfi) UTTcRTni dhardyamana 
8. Imperfect. 

smqrrR sraifh 

ddhdrayam cidharoyava adhdrciyama adhdraye dd/idraydvahi ddharaydmahi 

etc etc etc etc. etc etc 

Fox a few torms in Is and U which perhaps belong to the imperfect, 
see below. 

1044. As was above pointed out, the formations from the causative 
stem m aya outside the present-system are m the oldest language very 
limited. In RV. are found two forms of the future m sydmi, and ten in¬ 
finitives m dhyai, also one or two derivative nouns in tr (bodhayitr, coday - 
itri), five m isnu, seven in itnu : and a few in a (atipdrayd , mdhdrayd , 
vacaminkhayd, vigvamejaya). In AY , also two s-future forms and four ger¬ 
unds m tvd ,* and a few derivative noun-stems, from one of which is made 
a periphrastic perfect (gamayarh cakdra). In the Brahmanas, verbal deriva¬ 
tive forms become more numerous and various, as will he noted in detail 
below. 

1045. Perfect. The accepted causative perfect is the 
periphrastic (1070), the derivative noun in EfT a, in accusa¬ 
tive form, to which the auxiliary is added, being formed 
from the causative stem: thus, 

vnjm dharctyUm cakdra STT|UT dharayWm cahre . 

Of this perfect no example occurs m RV. or SV. or VS., only one — 
gamaydm cakdra — m AV., and but two or three m all the various texts 
of the Black Yajur-Veda, and these not in the mantra- parts of the text. 
They are also by no means frequent in the Brahmanas, except m QB. 
(where they abound chiefly, perhaps, for the reason that this work uses 
in considerable part the perfect instead of imperfect as its narrative tense). 

1046. Aorist. The aorist of the causative conjugation 
is the reduplicated, which in general has nothing to do with 
the causative stem, but is made directly from the root. 

It has been already fully described (above, 856 ff.). 

Its association with the causative is doubtless founded on 
an original intensive character belonging to it as a reduplicated 
form, and is a matter of gradual growth: in the Veda it is 
made from a considerable number of roots (in RV , more than 
a third of its instances; in AV., about a fifth) which have no 
causative stem in aya. 
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The causative aorist of V dJir, then, is as follows: 

T t ' 

M l«£ wl% 

ctdiclharam ddidhardva ddidkardma adidkare cididharavciJii adidhardmaki 
etc etc etc. etc etc etc 

1047. In a few cases, where the root has assumed a pecu¬ 
liar form before the causative sign — as by the addition of a p 
or s (above, 1042 dff.) — the reduplicated aoiist is made from 
this form instead of from the simple root: thus, atisthipam from 
sf/idp (stem sthapaya) for ysthd. Aorist-forms of this chaiacter 
from quasi-roots in dp are made from sthdp , jncip, hap , jap, and 
cnip (above, 861), the only other example from the older language 
is hihMsas etc. from hhls for ybhi . 

1048. A small number of Yedic forms having is and it after y of the 
causal stem are apparently sporadic attempts at making an is-aorist • thus, 
i tyathayis (AY.), dhvanayit (RV.; TS. has instead the anomalous dhvanayit), 
and dilayit (AY.) The t^o former are augmentless forms, used with ma 
prohibitive (compare the denom unayis , RY , also with mdj 

1049. A precative is of course allowed by the gram¬ 
marians to he made for the causative conjugation: in the 
middle, from the causative stem with the auxiliary < i sub¬ 
stituted for its final % a; in the active, from the form of 
the root as strengthened in the causative stem, hut -without 
the causative sign: thus, 

m u| H^ydhdrydsam etc. dlmraymya etc. 

This formation is doubtless to be regarded as purely fictitious. 

1050. Futures. Both futures, with the conditional, 
are made from the causative stem, with the auxiliary i : 
w r hich takes the place of its final Ef a . Thus: 


/S-Future. 



dharayisybnii etc. 


dhdrayisye etc. 


Conditional. 

&i |ddhdrayisyam etc. Wa kJ&hl ddharayisye etc. 
Periphrastic Future. 

VTjmUm dhdrayitUsmi etc. dhdrayitkke etc. 

The s-future participles are made regularly: thus, dhdrayi - 
sydnt (fem. -y&nfi or -yati], dhdrayisyamdna. 
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It has been mentioned above that RV. and AV. contain only two 
examples each of the s-future, and none of the periphrastic. The former 
begin to appear m the Brahmanas more numerously, but still sparingly, 
with paiticiples, and conditional (only adhdrayisyat , QB.); of the latter, QB. 
affords two examples (parayitdsmi and janayitdsi). 

1051. Verbal Nouns and Adjectives. These are 
in part formed from the causative stem in the same manner 
as the futures, in part — namely, the passive participle in 
FT ta and the gerundive and gerund in tj yci (and the root- 
infinitive) — from the causatively strengthened root-form. 
The auxiliary \ i is taken in every formation which ever 
admits that vowel. 

Thus, of formations permitted in the later language (but 
the examples taken from the earlier): 

participle in ta: iritd, vdsitd, grdvitd; 

gerundive in tavya * tarpayitavya , kalpayitavya , gamayitavya , 
bhaksayitavya, 

gerundive in ya . sthdpya , ydjya; 

infinitive in turn. josayitum , dharayitum, janayitum , pdrayitum; 

gerund in tv a: kalpayitva , sadayitva , -arpayitva (AV.: see 
990), -rocayitvU (TA.), grapayitva (AB.); 

gerund in ya . - gharya , -pddya, - vasya , - scidya , -sthdpya , 

gerund in am * -sthkpam (CB ). 

Further, of formations found only in the older language 

root-infinitive, accusative -sthapam (PB.), 

infinitive in tavdi . yanayitavdt, tdrpayitavdi , payayitavdt, - kalpayitavdt y 
Scotayitavdi (all QB.); 

infinitive in dhydi * imyddhydi , Irayddhydi , tansayddhyai , nd^ayddhydi , 
mandayddhydi, mddayddhyai , nsayddhydi , vartayddhyai , vdjayddhydi > 
byandayddhydi (all BY.); 

gerundive in dyya panaydyya , sprhaydyya , trayay&yya (j/tra * 9 ). 

All these, it will he noticed, follow the same rule as to accent with 
the similar formations from the simple root, showing no trace of the special 
accent of the causative stem. 

1052. Derivative or Tertiary Conjugations. 
From the causative stem may he made a passive and a de~ 
siderative conjugation. Thus: 

a. The passive-stem is formed by adding the usual pas¬ 
sive-sign ET yd to the causatively strengthened root, the caus¬ 
ative-sign being dropped: thus, dharydte. 
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Such passives are not found m the Veda, but they aie met with here 
and there throughout the Brahmana language. examples are jnapyd - (TS.), 
sddya- K.J, pddya- fAB j, vadya- (TB.), sthdpya - (GB ), and so on. 

to. The desiderative stem is made by reduplication and 
addition of the sign ^ isci, of which the initial vowel replaces 
the final of the causative stem thus, didharayisati 

These, too, are found here and there m the Brahmanas and later 
examples are pipdyayisa iK.}, bibhdvayisa and cikalpayisa and lulobhayisa 
AB >, didrdpayisa and nrddhayisa and dpipayisa (^B.), and so on. 

As to causatives made from the desiderative stem, see above, 1039. 

V. Denominative. 

1053. A denominative conjugation is one that has for 
its basis a noun-stem. 

It is a view now prevailingly held that most of the piesent- 
systems of the Sanskrit verb, along with other formations anal¬ 
ogous with a present-system, are in their ultimate origin denom¬ 
inative ; and that many apparent roots are of the same character. 
The denominatives which are so called differ from these only in 
that their origin is recent and undisguised. 

1054. The grammarians teach that any noun-stem in 
the language may be converted, without other addition than 
that of an ^ a (as union-vowel enabling it to be inflected 
according to the second general conjugation) into a present- 
stem, and conjugated as such. 

As examples of v T hat is allowed in this way, are given 
krsnati, 'acts like Krishna’; maldii , is like a garland (mala /, 
kavayatij : plays the poet (kavif , bliavati , is like the earth (bhu)\ 
crayati, 'resembles Qri (goddess)’, pitarati , 'acts the father’; 
rdjdnati , 'is kingly’ But such formations are at the best of 
extreme rarity in actual use. The BY. has a few isolated and 
doubtful examples, the clearest of which is bhis&kti , 'he heals’, 
from bhisaj, 'physician’; it is made like a form of the root-class; 
abhisnak seems to be its imperfect according to the nasal class. 
And j pdtyate , 'he rules’, appears to be a denominative of pdti, 
'master’ Other possible cases are (Delbruck) isanas etc., krpd- 
nanca , tarusema etc , vanusanta, bhurajanta , v&nanvati . None of 
the other Yeda or Brahmana texts has anything additional of the 
same character, 

1055 In general, the base of denominative conjugation 
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is made from the noun-stem by means of the conjugation- 
sign TJ yd, which has the accent 

The identity of this ya with the ya of the so-called causative conjugation, 
as making with the final a of the noun-stem the causative-sign aya, is 
altogether probable What relation it sustains to the ya of the ya -class 
(VIII.), of the passive, and of the derivative intensive stem, is more open 
to question 

1056. Intermediate between the denominative and causative 
conjugations stands a class of verbs, plainly denominative in 
origin, but having the causative accent Examples, beginning 
to appear at the earliest period of the language, are mantrdyate 
(from mantra, yman -fi- ira) and Idrt&yati (from Trtrti, yicr ‘praise’) 
These, along with like forms from loots which have no other 
present-system (though they may make scattering forms outside 
that system from the root directly), or which have this beside 
other present-systems without causative meaning, are reckoned 
by the grammarians as a separate conjugation-class (above, 607). 

1057. Denominatives are formed at every period in the 
history of the language, from the earliest down 

They are most frequent in RV., which contains over a 
hundred, of all varieties ; AV. has only half as many (and per¬ 
sonal forms from hardly a third as many : from the rest, present 
participles, or derivative nouns); AB., less than twenty; CB., 
haidly more than a dozen; and so on. In the later language 
in general, they are far from numerous; and most of those 
which occur are “cwr-class” verbs. 

1058. The denominative meaning is, as in other lang¬ 
uages, of the greatest variety; some of the most frequent 
forms of it are: ‘be like, act as, play the part of 5 , £ regard 
or treat as 5 , ‘cause to be, make into 5 , ‘use. make applica¬ 
tion of’, ‘desire, wish for, crave 5 — that which is signi¬ 
fied by the noun-stem. 

The modes of treatment of the stem-final are also various, 
and the grammarians make a certain more or less definite as¬ 
signment of the varieties of meaning to the varieties of form, 
but this allotment finds only a dubious support in the usages 
of the words as met with even in the later language, and still 
less in the earlier. Hence the formal classification, according 
to the final of the noun-stem, and the way in which this is 
treated before the denominative sign yd , will be the best one 
to follow. 
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1059. From steins in a. a. The final a of a notin- 
stem oftenest remains unchanged: thus, amitraydti , ‘'plays the 
enemy, is hostile’, devaydti, ‘cultivates the gods, is pious 1 

b. Final a is lengthened: thus, aghaydti , ‘plans mischief; 
priyaydte, ‘holds dear 1 ; acvaydti , ‘seeks for horses’, acandydti , 
‘desires food’. 

In the Yeda, forms of the same verb with short and long a before ya 
sometimes exchange with one another. 

c. It is changed to 7, or rarely i, thus, adhvariyati , ‘per¬ 
forms the sacrifice’; tavisiydti , ‘is mighty’: putrxydti or putriydti 9 
‘desires a son’; mahsiydti , ‘craves flesh’. 

Denominatives of this form show a special proclivity toward the mean¬ 
ing ‘desire’ 

d. It is dropped (after n or r ): thus, turanydti , ‘is rapid’, 
adhvarydti , ‘performs the sacrifice’. 

e. Other modes of treatment are sporadic: thus, the addition 
of s , as in stanasyati , ‘seeks the breast’, the change of a to e , 
as in mreyati, ‘plays the wooer’. 

1000. From stems in cl. Final a usually remains, as 
in gopaydti , ‘plays the herdsman, protects’, prtanayati , ‘fights’, 
but it is sometimes treated in the other methods of an tf-stem 
thus, prtanyati , ‘fights’. 

1001. From stems in i, i, and u, u. Such stems are 
(especially those in u 3 u) much less common. They show reg¬ 
ularly i and u before ya: thus, ardtiydti (also ~tiy-\ ‘plots in¬ 
jury’; jamydti (also -my-), ‘seeks a wife’; sahhiyati , ‘desires 
friendship’; — catruydti , ‘acts the foe’; rjuydti , ‘is straight, 
vasuydti, ‘desires wealth’; asuydti , ‘grumbles, is discontent’: with 
short u , gatuydU, ‘sets in motion’. 

More rarely, x is treated as a (or else is gunated, with loss of a y) 
thus, dhunaydti , ‘comes snorting’. Sometimes, as to a (above, e), a sibilant 
is added, thus, avisydti, ‘is vehement’; urusydti , ‘saves’. From dhi , RV. 
makes dhiydydte. 

1002. From other vowel-stems, a. Final r is said 
to be changed to ri: thus, pitrvydti , ‘is fatherly’: no example in 
use has been noted. 

b. The diphthongs, in the few cases that occur, have their 
final element changed to a semivowel: thus, gavydti , ‘seeks cattle, 
goes a-raiding’. 

1063. From consonant-stems. A final consonant 
usually remains before ya: thus, bhisajydti, ‘plays the physician, 
cures’; uhsanydti , ‘acts like a bull’; apasydti , ‘is active’; namasydii , 
‘pays reverence’, sumanasydie, ‘is favorably disposed ; tarusydti, 
‘fights’. 
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But a final n is said to be sometimes dropped, and the preceding vowel 
treated as a final thus, rdjdydte or rdjiydti, ‘is kingly’, from rdjan vrsdydte 
from vrsan is the only example quotable from the older language. Sporadic 
cases occur of other final consonants similarly treated* thus, ojdydte from 
ojas; — while, on the other hand, an a-vowel is occasionally added to such 
a consonant before ya : thus, isaydti from is, satvandyati from satvan 

1064. By far tlie largest class of consonantal stems are 
those showing a s before the ya; and, as has been seen above, 
a sibilant is sometimes, by analogy, added to a final vowel, 
making the denominative-sign virtually sya — or even, with a 
also added after an i or w-vowel, asya; and this comes to be 
recognised in the later language as an independent sign, forming 
denominatives that express desire: thus, madhusyaii or ma- 
dhvasyati , longs for honey’; ksirasyati , ‘craves milk’. 

1065. The grammarians reckon as a special class of denominatives m 
kdmya what are really only ordinary ones made from a compound noun-stem 
having kdma as its final member thus, rathakamyati, Tongs for the chariot’ 
(K only example noted from the older language); putrakdmyati , ‘desires a 
son’ — coming from the possessive compounds rathakdma , putrakdma. And 
satydpayati , ‘declares true’ (from satya ), is an example of yet another form¬ 
ation declared to occur. 

1066. a. A number of denominative stems occur m the Veda for which 
no corresponding noun-stems are found, although for all or nearly all of them 
related words appear - thus, ankuya, stabhdya , isudhya ; dhisanya, nsanya , 
ruvanya , huvanya , isanya; rathary a, gratharya, sap ary a; irasya , dagasya , 
makhasya , panasya , sacasya. Those in anya, especially, look like the begin¬ 
nings of a new conjugation-class 

b. Having still more that aspect, however, are a Vedic group of stems 
m dya , which in general have allied themselves to present-systems of the 
nd-class (V ), and are found alongside the forms of that class: thus, grbhdydti 
beside grbhndti Of such. BV. has grbhdya , mathdya , prusdya, musdya, 
$rathdya , skabhdya , stabhdya A few others have no na-class companions 
thus, damaya, gamdya , tuddya (AV.); and pandya, nagdya, vrsdya (yvrs 
‘rain’), vasdya ( yvas ‘clothe’), and perhaps agdya (]/ac ‘attain’). 

1067. The denominative stems in BY. and AY. with causative accent¬ 
uation are •* BY. ankhdya , arthdya, isdya (also isayd), urjdya , rtdya , krpdya, 
manirdya , mrgdya, vavrdya, vdjdya (also vdjayd), vlldya, susvdya (also 
susoaya), AY adds kvrtdya , dhupdya , pdldya , virdya , sabhdgdya 

The accent of dnniya and hdstaya (RV.) is wholly anomalous. 

1068. Inflection. The denominative stems are in¬ 
flected with regularity like the other stems ending in El a 
throughout the present-system. Forms outside of that sys- 
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tem — except from the stems which are reckoned to the 
causative or cur- class, and which follow in all respects the 
rules for that class — are of the utmost rarity. 

In RV. occurs no form not belonging to the present-system, unless (as 
seems most likely) unayis (with md prohibits e) is to be regarded as 2d 
sing, of the as-aonst. Unquestionable examples of this aorist are dsuyit (QB ), 
pdpayista (TS. ill. 2. 8 3 . pi., with md prohibitive) and avrsdyisata (VS). 
The form dsaparydit (AV. xiv. 2 20), with di for % (555b), might be aorist; 
but, as the metre shows, is probably a corrupt reading; amanasydit , certainly 
imperfect, appears to occur in TB (ii. 3. 8 3 J gB. has the future gopdyisyati , 
and TS the participles kanduyisydnt and kanduyitd. From roots assimilated 
to the causatives occur m the older language mantraydm dsa (AB , GB ), 
mantraydm cakratus and cakre (QB ), mantntd (£B., TA ), - mantrya (TB ), 
and one or two other like forms. The gerundival adjectives saparyenya and 
atasdyya also are met with. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PERIPHRASTIC AND COMPOUND CONJUGATION. 

1069. Oxe periphrastic formation, the periphrastic 
future, has been already described (942 if.), since it has 
become in the later language a necessary part of every verb¬ 
al conjugation, and since, though still remaining essen¬ 
tially periphrastic, it has been so fused in its parts and al¬ 
tered in construction as to assume in considerable measure 
the semblance of an integral tense-formation. 

By far the most important other formation of the 
class is 


The Periphrastic Perfect. 

1070. This (though almost unknown in the Veda, and 
coming only gradually into use in the Brahmaias) is a 
tense widely made and frequently used in the classical 
Sanskrit. 
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It is made by prefixing the accusative of a derivative 
noun-stem in SH a (accented) to the perfect tense of an 
auxiliary verb: namely, of ]/3i hr ‘make’, more often of 
-j/ETH as ‘he’, and very rarely of YHj>hu, ‘be’ 

In the older language, as is pointed out below, kr is used as auxiliary 
almost alone, and bhu not at all Even in MBh , bhu hardly ever occnrs 
(Holtzmann). 

1071. The periphrastic perfect occurs as follows 

a. It is the perfect of the derivative conjugations: in¬ 

tensive, desideiative, causative, and denominative , the noun 
in SIT a being made from the present-stem which is the 
general basis of each conjugation: thus, from }/ WJ^budh. 
intensive srNUFT bobudham , desiderative bubhutsam , 

o *\ oo *\ 

causative bodhaycwi; denominative mantray- 

am. 

The formation from causative stems, and from those denominatives which 
are assimilated to causatives, is by far the most frequent 

b. Most roots beginning with a vowel in a heavy syl¬ 
lable (long by nature or long by position) make this perfect 
only, and not the simple one: thus, W^m^asam from 

as , Zr^^ksam from from y3&3yubj. 

Excepted are the roots dp and anch , and those beginning 
with a before two consonants (and taking an as reduplication: 

788). 

e. The roots (that is, stems reckoned by the grammarians 
as roots) of more than one syllable have their perfect of this 
formation thus, calcdsAm. 

•s 

But urnu (712) is said to form urnonava only, and ydgr and daridra 
(1020, 1024) to have a perfect of either formation. 

d. A few other scattering roots: namely, ap, dap, and las , 
and optionally vid and us, and a few roots of the reduplicating 
class, btii , bhr, liu, and hri. All these make the derivative noun 
from their present-stem: thus, dayarn, vid am, osUm , bibhayam, 
juhavUm, bibharUm, jihraydm (these with girna of the final vowel 
before the d). 

An occasional example is met with from other roots. thus, naydm from 
ni (pres-stem naya ), hvaydm from y/hvd (pres.-stem hvaya). 

1072. The periphrastic perfect of the middle voice is 
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made only with the middle inflection of ySR kr; that of 
the active, with any one of the three auxiliaries. For pas¬ 
sive use^ the auxiliaries 5RT as and >4 bhu are also allowed 
to take a middle inflection. 

It is unnecessary to give a paradigm of this formation, as 
the inflection of the auxiliaries is the same as in their independ¬ 
ent use (for that of ]/Zr, see SOOf); of ybhu : see 800 b ; of ] /as, 
see 836;. 

The connection of the nonn and auxiliary is not so close that other 
words are not sometimes allowed to come between them. thus, tdm pdtaydm 
prathamam dsa , ‘him he first made to fall’, prabhrafiQaydrh yo naghusam 
caldra } ‘who made Naghusha fall headlong’ (both Raghu\an$a). 

1073. The above is an account of the periphrastic forma¬ 
tion with a derivative noun in am as it appears in the later 
language , earlier, its aspect is quite different: namely, as that 
of a more general, but quite infrequent, combination of such a 
noun with various forms of the root kr. Thus * 

a. Of forms with the perfect of the auxiliary occurs only a single 
example m the whole body of Vedic texts (metrical) namely, yamaydm 
cakdra (AY. xvni ) In the brdhmana parts of the Black Yajus texts are 
found viddm cakdra (TS , K , MS ) and viddm cakrma (K ), and ydjaydm 
cakdra (K.). In the Brahmanas, examples from causative etc. stems m aya 
begin to prevail over others, and m QB. they are rather frequent. Examples 
from desideiative stems have been noted only from QB.- they are cikramisdm , 
ruruksam , dudhursdm , bibhatsdm. From simple roots having the same form¬ 
ation m the later language, occur viddm (TB., QB., GB.), dsdm (QB., GB.), 
Iksdm (QB , GB.), edhdm (QB.), juhavdm (AB., TB., QB.), bibhaydm (yB.)$ 
and also lay am (nilaydm) from yil (QB.). 

b. Forms with the aorist of the auxiliary are m the oldest Brahmanas 
as numerous as those with the perfect. Thus, with akar occur ramaydm 
(K ;, janaydm and sddaydm and svadayam and sthdpaydm (MS.); and with 
akran, viddm (TS., MS., TB ). With the aorist optative or preeative has 
been noted only pavaydm knydt (MS.). 

c. Like combinations with other tenses are excessively rare, but not 
entirely unknown: so, juhavdm karoti (£ankh. Qr. Su). 

d. With any other auxiliary than ykr appears only mantraydm dsa 
(AB., GB., m QB. the same noun is combined with ykr in mantraydm 
cakratus and mantraydm cakre ). 

As the examples show, the noun (as in the case of the 
periphrastic future: 945) has its independent accent 

Participial Periphrastic Phrases. 

1074. Combinations of participles with auxiliary verbs, 
of condition or motion, forming phrases which have an office 
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analogous with, that of verb-tenses, are not unknown in any 
period of the language. 

They occur even in the Veda, but are far more common 
and conspicuous in the Brahmanas, and become again of little 
account in the later language. 

1075. Examples of the various formations are as follows. 

a. A (usually present) participle with the tenses of the verb i, ‘go 1 
This is the combination, on the whole, of widest and most frequent occur¬ 
rence. Thus yatha sucyd vasah samdadhad lydd evam evdi J tabhir yajnasya 
chidram samdadhad eti (AB.), ‘just as one would mend [habitually] a garment 
with a needle, so with these one mends any defect of the sacrifice’, agnir vd 
idarh vdiQvdnaro dahann dit (PB ), ‘Agm Vai^vanara kept burning this 
creation’, te L surdh pdrdjitd yanto dydvdprthivi i'ipd$rayan (TB.), ‘those 
Asuras, getting beaten, took refuge with heaven and earth’; te c sya grhah 
pagdva upamurydmdnd lyuh (QB ), ‘the animals, his family, would be con¬ 
tinually destroyed’. 

b. The same with the verb car, ‘go (continually or habitually)’, signifying 
still more distinctly than the preceding a continued or habitual action Thus 
agnctv agnfy carati prdvistah (AV.), ‘Agm is constantly present in the fire’, 
adandyam dandena ghnantag caranti (PB.), ‘they make a practice of beating 
with a rod what is undeserving of punishment’. 

c. The same with the verbs as, ‘sit’, and stha, ‘stand’, with a like 
meaning. Thus, guhvata dsate (K.), ‘they continue sacrificing’; te i pahramya 
prativdvadato ‘tisthan (AB ), ‘they, having gone off, kept vehemently refusing’. 

In the later language, sthd is the verb oftenest used, with predicates of 
various kind, to make a verbal phrase of continuance 

d. A participle with as and bhu, ‘be’. The participle is oftenest a 
future one; as only is used in the optative, 67m usually in other forms. 
Thus, yah purvam anljdndh syat (AB ), ‘whoever may not have made sacri¬ 
fice before’; samdvad eva yagne kurvdnd dsan (GB.), ‘they did the same thing 
at the sacrifice’, parikndanta dsan (MS.), ‘they were playing about’, itard me 
kena devatd updptd bhavisyanti (AB.), ‘wherewith shall the other deities be 
won by me?’ ydtra suptvd punar nh J vadrdsydn bhdvati (QB.), ‘when, after 
sleeping, he is not going to fall asleep again’; havyarh hi vaksyan bhavati 
(AB ), ‘for he is intending to carry the sacrifice’; ddsyant syat (K.J, ‘may be 
going to give 1 , ylna vdhanena syantsydnt sydt (QB.), ‘with what vehicle he 
may be about to drive’. 


Composition with Prepositional Prefixes. 

1076. All the forms, personal and other, of verbal con¬ 
jugation — of both primary and secondary conjugation, 
and even to some ^ttent of denominative (so far as the 
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denominative stems have become assimilated in value to 
simple roots) — occur very frequently in combination with 
certain words of direction, elements of an adverbial charactei 
(see the next chapter', the so-called prepositions, according 
to the original use of that term, or the verbal prefixes. 

Practically, in the later language, it is as if a compounded root were 
formed, out of root and prefix, from which then the whole conjugation (with 
many derivatives below, chap XVII ) is made, just as from the simple 
root. Yet, even there (and still more m the older language 1081], the 
combination is so loose, and the members retain so much of their independent 
value, that m most dictionaries (that of Monier Williams is an exception) 
the conjugation of each root with prefixes is treated under the simple root, 
and not m the alphabetic order of the prefix. Derivative words, however, 
are by unnersal agreement given m their independent alphabetic place, like 
simple w r ords 

1077. Those verbal prefixes which have value as such 
throughout the whole history of the language are given 
below, in alphabetic order, with their fundamental meanings: 
£|fa dti. ‘across, beyond, past, over, to excess 5 ; 
ddhi , ‘above, over, on, on to’, 
dnu , ‘after, along, toward’; 

WQ[ cmtdr, ‘between, among, within’; 

3OT dpa, ‘away, forth, off’; 

5[fq dpi , ‘unto, close upon or on’; 

5fPT abhi, ‘to, unto, against’ (often with implied vio¬ 
lence) ; 

dva 7 ‘down, off’, 

EfT a, ‘to, unto, at’, 

ud 7 ‘up, up forth or out’, 

3T upa 7 ‘to, unto, toward’, 
fa m r , ‘down, in, into 5 : 
fan ms. ‘out, forth’, 

•S. 

para, ‘to a distance, away, forth’; 
pdri 7 ‘round about, around’; 
prdj ‘forward, onward, forth, fore’, 
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STTH" prdii , mu reversed direction, back to or against, 
against, in return 5 , 

T% vt, ‘apart, asunder, away, out 5 , 

Wf sdm , ‘along, with, together 5 . 

a. Some of these, of course, are used much more widely and frequently 
than others. In order of frequency m the older language (as estimated by 
the number of roots with which they are found used m RY. and AY.), they 
stand as follows: pra, d, vi, sam , abhi, m, ud, pan , anu, upa , prati, ava, 
ms, ati, apa , para, ad/ii, ape, antar. Api is of very limited use as prefix m 
the later language, having become a conjunction, ‘too, also’ 

b. The meanings given are only the leading ones. In combination with 
the roots they undergo much modification, both literal and figurative — >et 
seldom m such a way that the steps of transition from the fundamental 
sense are not easy to trace. Sometimes, indeed, the value of a root is hardly 
perceptibly modified by the addition of the prefix. An intensive force is not 
infrequently given by pari , vi, and sam. 

1078. Prefixes essentially akin with the above, but more 
distinctly adverbial, and of more restricted use, are these 

dcka (or dcha), ‘to, unto 7 : tolerably frequent in RY. (used 
with over twenty roots), but already very rare in AY. (only two 
roots), and entirely lost in the later language : 

avis, ‘forth to sight, in view’: used only with the roots 
bhu, as, and hr ; 

tir&s, ‘through, crossways, out of sight’: hardly used except 
with hr, dha, bhu (in RY., with three or four others); 

purds , ‘in front, forward’: used with only half-a-dozen roots, 
especially hr, dha, i, 

prddus, 'forth to view’, only with bhu, as, hr. 

A few others, as bahis, ‘outside’, vina, ‘without’, sdksdt , ‘m view’, are 
still less removed from ordinary adverbs. 

1079. Of still more limited use^ and of noun rather than 
adverb-value are. 

grad (or grath?), only with dha (in RY., once also with hr), graddhd , 
‘believe, credit’, 

hin, only with kr (and obsolete m the classical language), hinkr, ‘make 
the sound hing , low, murmur’. 

And beside these stand yet more fortuitous combinations see below, 
1091. 

1080. More than one prefix may be set before the same 
root. Combinations of two are quite usual; of three, much 
less common, of more than three, rare. Their order is in 
general determined only by the requirements of the meaning, 
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each added prefix bringing a further modification to the 
combination before which it is set. But £Tf a is never allowed 
in the later language, and only extremely rarely in the older, 
to be put in front of any of the others. 

1081. In classical Sanskrit, the prefix always stands 
immediately before the verbal form. 

In the older language, however, of both Veda and Brah- 
mana, its position is quite free it may be separated from the 
veib by another word or words, and may even much less often) 
come after the form to which it belongs, it may also stand 
alone, qualifying a verb that is understood, or conjointly with 
another prefix one that is expressed. 

Thus, sd devdn £ 'fid vaksyati (RV j, ‘he shall bring the gods hither 1 , 
prd na ayunsi tdrisat 'AV.', ‘may he lengthen out our lues’; tdr d ydtam 
dpa dravdt (RV.}, “do ye two come hither quickly’, gdmad vajebhir d sdnafi 
(RV.;, "may he come with gifts hither to us’, pdn mam pari me prajdm pan 
na.fi pdhi ydd dhdnam (AV ), ‘protect me, my progeny, and what wealth we 
own’; ydtah sadyd a ca para ca ydnti (AV ;, ‘from whence every day they 
advance and retire 1 ; ay dhdrh sdrvena pdpmdnd [avrtam] vt ydksmena sdm 
dyusd (AV ), ‘I have separated from all ill-luck,from disease, [I have joined 
myself] with life 1 

The separation of the prefix from a verbal noun or adjective is very 
much more diificult, and of quite rare occurrence 

1082. As regards the accent of verb-forms compounded 
with prefixes, only the case needs to be considered in which 
the prefix stands (as always in the later language) immediately 
before the verb, otheiwise, verb and prefix are treated as two 
entirely independent words. 

1083. A personal verbal form, as has been seen above 
(5921, is ordinarily unaccented before such a form, the prefix 
has its own accent; or, if two or more precede the same form, 
the one nearest the latter is so accented, and^the others lose 
their accent 

If, how r ever, the verb-form is accented, the prefix or pre¬ 
fixes lose their accent. 

That is, in every case, the verb along wdth its normally 
situated prefix or prefixes so far constitutes a unity that the 
whole combination is allowed to take but a single accent. 

Examples are pare J fa ndri ptinar £ ’’hi ksiprdm (AV), ‘go away, 
woman, come again quickly 1 ; dtha J stam vipdretana (RV.), ‘then scatter ye 
away to your home 1 ; samdcmusvd J nusamprdydhi (AV ), ‘gather together, go 
forth together after’; ydd grfidn upoddfti (AV.), when he goes up to the 
Whitney, Grammar 23 
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house 1 , evd ca tvdm sarama djagdntha (RV ), ‘now that you, Sarama, have 
thus come hither 1 ; yend JJ vi$titah pravivegithd J pah (RV ), ‘enveloped m which 
thou didst enter the waters’. 

1084. A prefix, however, not seldom has a more inde¬ 
pendent value, as a general adverb of direction, or as a preposition 
(in the usual modern sense of that term], belonging to and 
governing a noun; in such case, it is not drawn in to form 
part of a verbal compound, but has its own accent. The two 
kinds of use shade into one another, and are not divisible by 
any distinct and fixed line. 

1085. In combination with the non-personal parts of the 
verb-system, with participles, infinitives, and gerunds, the general 
rule is that the prefix loses its accent, in favor of the other 
member of the compound. But the prefix instead has sometimes 
the accent: namely, when combined — 

a. with the passive participle in ta or na . thus, par eta, 
£ gone forth’, antarhita , ‘concealed’, avapanna, ‘fallen, sdmpurna, 
‘complete’. 

b. with the infinitive in tu (972), in all its cases thus, 
smihartum , ‘collect’, apidhatave, ‘to cover up’; dvagantos , ‘of 
descending 1 , the doubly accented dative in tavai retains its final 
accent, but throws the other back upon the prefix : thus, dnvetavai , 
‘for following’, dpabhartavai, ‘for carrying off 1 . 

1086. The closeness of combination between the root and 
the prefix is indicated not only by their unity of accent, but 
also by the euphonic rules (e g. 185, 192), which allow the 
mutual adaptations of the two to be made to some extent as if 
they were parts of a unitary word. 

1087. A few special irregularities call for notice • 

a. In the later language, api, adhi , and ava, in connection with certain 
roots, sometimes lose their initial vowel namely, api with nah and dhd , 
adhi with sthd , ava with gdh In the Veda, on the othei hand, is is m a 
few cases found instead of ms with ykr 

b. The final vowel of a prefix, especially an i, is (oftenest m the older 
language) sometimes lengthened, especially m derivative words thus, pratikdra , 
mvrt, parihdra, vlrudh , adhivdsd , dplvrta , abhivartd; anurudh; prdvrs , dpdvasu. 

In the Veda, the initial of anu is sometimes lengthened after negative 
an thus, andnuda. 

c. In combination with j/i ‘go’, the prefixes para, pan , and pm sometimes 
change their r to l. 

In this way is formed a kind of derivative stem paldy, c flee’, inflected 
according to the a-class, in middle voice, which is not uncommon from the 
Brahmanas down, and has so lost the consciousness of its origin that it takes 
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the augment prefixed thus, apaldyisthds , it makes the periphrastic perfect 
pal ay am cakre. The stem palyay , similarly inflected, seems to occur only in 
QB., and play has been found nowhere except m MS. 

d The root kr 'make’ sometimes assumes (or retains from a more original 
condition ) an initial s after the prefixes sam, part , and upa thus, samshurute , 
samaskurvan , samskrta , panskrnvanti , pari^krta, upaskrta And j/A,r ‘scatter 1 
is said by the grammarians to add s m the same manner, under certain 
circumstances, after upa and prati 

e. The passive participle of the roots da 'give 1 and dd ‘cut has often 
the abbreviated form tta after a prefix — of which the final vowel, it i, is 
lengthened (compare the similar contraction with other elements, above, 955 c, 
and that of the derivative m ti, below, chap XVII ). Thus, m AV. aie found 
from dd ‘give’, vyatta, pdrittn , dpratitta • m Brahmanas, from the tame, dtta. 
pratta , apdtta, from dd ‘cut 1 , dvatta , mrdvatta , samavatta. 

f. The AB has once nimyoja (instead of m-yuyojcij from m-j-yyuj, 
and udaprapatat, and m MBh. are found a few cases like vivydsa from 
vi-jrYas (where, however, an intentional play on the word ma> he assumed 
Delbruck], and anvasamcarat instead of anusamacarat/ Such unifications of 
prefix and root, with treatment of the result after the manner of a simple 
root, are extremely rare 

Some hold, however, that certain of the apparent roots of the language 
are results of this unification thus, dp from d-\-ap, vyac from m-J-ac, tyaj 
fiom etc. (see Weber, Ind. Stud , xm. 61). 

g. The loss of the initial s of stha and stambh after the prefix ud has 
been noticed above i233a) 

Also (137a, b, certain peculiarities of combination of a prefix with the 
initial vowel of a root 

1088. As to the more general adverbial uses of the pre¬ 
fixes, and their prepositional uses, see the next chapter 

1089. The adverbial prefixes s«, ‘well’, and dus, 'ill’, are said to be 
sometimes combined with verbal forms, but no examples of such combination 
are quotable from accentuated texts 

As to the addition of the comparative and superlative suifixes tardm and 
tamdm to verbs see above, 473. 

Other Verbal Compounds. 

1090. It has been seen above that some of the preposi¬ 
tional prefixes are employed in combination with only very small 
classes of roots, namely those whose meaning makes them best 
fitted for auxiliary and periphrastic uses — such as hr, ‘make’, 
hhu and as, "be’, dhd, ‘put 1 , i , ‘go 1 — and that the first three 
of these are widely used in combination with a derivative in 
dm to make a periphrastic conjugation. Such roots have also 
been, from the earliest period of the language, but with increas¬ 
ing frequency, used in somewhat analogous combinations with 

23* 
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other elements, substantive and adjective as well as adverbial, 
and this has become, in part, developed finally into a regular 
and indefinitely extensible method of increasing the resources of 
verbal expression 

1091. Most analogous with hin-\~ykr (1079) are a few other onomato- 
poetic compounds m the Veda akkhallkrtya (RV ), ‘making a crackling sound’, 
jahjandbhdvant (RV ), ‘fiimmermg’, and alalabhdvant (RV ), ‘making merry’; 
and (in AB ) bababakurvan , ‘crackling’. And AV. has masmasa with ykr 
(TS and VS , masmasa ), ‘crush’ 

Further, combinations of ykr with terms used at the sacrifice, as vdsat , 
svdhd j svaclhd , svaga at first phrases only, and noun-compounds but 
becoming verbal combinations m which the prefixed word is treated like a 
prepositional prefix thus, svagdkaroti (QB. but svadha kardti , TA ); and 
othei prefixes are set before them, as anuvasatkurydt 

1092. a. The noun namas : ‘obeisance, homage’, in a still more purely 
noun-value, becomes combined with ykr m the Veda, only with the gerund, 
m namaskrtya (beside hastagrhya and karnagrhya • above, 990 ). 

b. A solitary combination with ]/*, ‘go’, is shown by the accusative 
dstam , ‘home’; which, appearing only m ordinary phrases m RV , is m AV. 
compounded with the participles — m astamydnt , astamesydnt , dstamita 
(with accent like that of ordinary compounds with a prefix) — and m the 
Brahmanas and the later language is treated quite like a prefix thus, 
astameti (QR ). 

C. Other ordinary accusative forms of adjectives m combination with 
verbal derivatives of hr and bhu are found here and there m the older lan¬ 
guage thus, $rtarhkrtya and nagnamkrtya (TS ), nagnambhavuka , pama- 
nambhdvuka , etc. (TS et al) 

1093. In the early but not in tbe earliest language, a noun¬ 
stem thus compounded with kr or bhu , in verbal nouns and 
ordinary derivatives, and then also in verbal forms, begins to 
assume a constant ending l (of doubtful origin). 

There is no instance of this m RV., unless the l of akkhallkrtya (above, 
1091 ) is to be so explained In AV., besides the obscure vadkrta and 
vdtikdrd , is found only yhalikdrana In the Brahman a language, examples 
begin to occur occasionally — gyetl and mithuni m TS , these and yhali , 
fcrnn, udvdsl m TB ; the first three, with suphall , eki 7 svl , brdhmanl 1 and 
dandrl m QB , and so on. The accent of the combination is m general 
accordance with the accent oi compounds with the usual prefixes; and if the 
prefixed stem takes the tone, this rests upon the final i. Sometimes a mere 
collocation takes place thus, mithuni bhdvantls (TS.), yhali knydmdndnam 
(TB.), vajri bhutvO, (TA ). The l is variously treated now as an uncombinable 
final, as m vyetT akuruta and mithuni abhavan (TS ), now as liable to the 
ordinary conversions, as m mithuny enayd sydm and svyhkurvata (QB ). 

The examples m accentuated texts, and especially those m which the 
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verb is entitled to the tone, are too few to furnish more than a fragmentary 
illustration of the formation. 

Out of such beginnings has grown in the later language the following 

rule 

1094. Any noun or adjective stem is liable to be com¬ 
pounded with verbal forms or derivatives of the loots yW\ 
hr and ^ bha (and. it is said, of as also; but such ca- 

*s 

ses ? if they occur, are at least extremely rare)* in the man¬ 
ner of a verbal prefix. If the final of the stem be an a or 
2 -vowel, it is changed to ^ z; if an w-vowel, it is changed 
to T5T u. 

It is prescribed also that a final r become rl 1 and that as 
and an be changed to T, but no genuine examples appear to be 
quotable. 

Examples are stambhlbhavati , ‘becomes a post'; ekacittibhuya, ‘becoming 
of one mind’, upahankarosi , ‘thou makest an offering', nakhaprahdrajarjankrta , 
‘torn to pieces with blows of the claws’, cithifibhavanti , ‘become loose’, 
kundalikrta ‘ring-shaped ’ 

1095. Of all the forms which constitute or are attached to 
the verbal system, the passive participle is the one most closely 
assimilated in its treatment as a combinable element to an or¬ 
dinary adjective Next to it come the gerund and the gerund¬ 
ives. Combinations of the kind here treated of are especially 
common with passive participles and gerunds. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


INDECLINABLES. 

1096. The indeclinable words are less distinctly divi¬ 
ded into separate parts of speech in Sanskrit than is usual 
elsewhere in Indo-European language — especially owing 
to the fact that the class of prepositions hardly has a real 
existence, but is represented by certain adverbial words 
which are to a greater or less extent used prepositionally. 
They will, however, be briefly described here under the 
usual heads. 
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Adverbs. 

1097. Adverbs by Suffix. Classes of adverbs, some¬ 
times of considerable* extent, are formed by the addition 
of adverb-making suffixes especially to pronominal roots or 
stems, but also to noun and adjective stems. 

There is no ultimate difference between these suffixes and the case- 
endmgs In declension, and the adverbs of this division sometimes are used 
m the manner of cases 

1098. With, the suffix tas are made adverbs having an 
ablative sense, and not rarely also an ablative construction Such 
are made 

a. From pronominal roots, m dtas , itds, tdtas , ydtas , ktitas, amutas , 
svatas (not found earlier); and from the pronominal stems m t or d (494j of 
the personal pronouns. thus, mattds (only example in V ), tvattas, asmattas , 
yusmattas 

b. From noun and adjective stems of every class, since the earliest 
period, but more freely later thus, mukhatas , agratds , rbhutds, hrttds , 
glrsatds , nastds , yajustas , pdrdtas , anydtas , sarvdtas, daksinatds , abhipatds 
(once, m BV , from a case-iorm patsutds) 

c. From a few prepositions thus, abMtas , paritas , dntitas 

Examples of ablative construction are tdtah scisthat (AV.), ‘from that 

sixth’; tdto jydydn (AV.), ‘older than they’; kuta$ ad degdd dgatya (H ), 
‘arriving from some region or other’. 

But the distinctive ablative meaning is not infrequently effaced, and the 
adverb has a more locative value thus, agratds , £ m front 1 , asmatsamipatas , 
‘m our presence 1 ; dharmatas, ‘in accordance with duty’; chdgatas (H.), ‘with 
reference to the goat 1 . 

1099. With the suffix tra (in V. often tra) are made 
adverbs having a locative sense, and occasionally also a locative 
construction 

These adverbs are formed from pronominal roots, namely dtra ) tdtra , 
m ydtra, kutra } amtitra , asmatrd, satra, and also from noun and adjective 
stems, as anydtra , vi$vatra , samdndtra , martyatrd, daksinatrd , devatra , 
purutra , bahutra 

The words in (accented) trd are Vediu only, except satrd, ‘altogether’ (of 
which satram is also given as an alternative form). 

Examples of quasi-locative or locative construction are: hdsta d daksinatrd 
(RV.), ‘m the right hand’, tatrd J ntare (H.), ‘in that interval 1 ; prabhulvarh tatra 
yujyate (H ), ‘sovereignty is suited to him 1 , ekairapuruse (MBh.), ‘m a single man’ 

As the locative case is used also to express the goal of motion (304), 
so the adverbs m tra have sometimes an accusative as well as a locative 
value thus, tatra gacha , ‘go there ox thither 1 ; pathd devatrd ydnan (RV ), 
‘roads that go to the gods 1 
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1100 One or two other suffixes of locality are 

a. ha, m ihd, ‘here', kuha , ‘whereand the Vedic vigvdha (also vi^vdhd, 
mQvdhdj, ‘always’ 'compare below, 1104, endj. 

b. tat, which is added to words having already a local or dnective 
value: thus, to adverbial accusatives, as prdktdt , ddaktdt; to adverbial abla¬ 
tives, as drattat , uttarditdt , pardkdttdt, and to prepositional ad\erbs, as 
adhdstdt, avdstdt , pardstat, purdstdt , 6 ahistat Apparently by analogy with 
these last, the sutfix has occasionally the form stdt thus, updnstdt 

c hi, m uttardhi * and daksindhi (no occurrence) 

1101. By the suffix tha are made adverbs of manner, es¬ 
pecially from pronominal roots or stems 

Thus, tdthd, ydthd, kathd and itthd iby the side of which stand kathdm 
and itthdrrij ; and the rare imdthd and amtithd And dtha (V. often dthd), ‘so 
then’, doubtless belongs with them. Further, trom a few adjective and noun 
stems as, vi$vdthd , sarvdthd , anydthd , ubhaydthd , itardthd , yatamdthd, 
urdhvdthd, rtuthil, ndmdthd ^once, AV 1 

Yathd becomes usually toneless m V , when used in the sense of iva 
after a noun forming the subject of comparison thus, tdydvo yathd (RY ), 
‘like thieves' 

1102. One or two other suffixes of manner are: 

a. ft, in iti , 4 thus’, very commonly used, from the earliest 
period, as particle of quotation, following the words quoted 

Examples are * brahmajdye '’yam iti ced dvocan (RY.), ‘if they have said 
‘‘this is a Brahman’s wife”’, tdm deva ahruvan vratya Mm nil tisthasi Hi 
(AY ), *the gods said to him “Vratya, why do you stand?” Often, the iti 
is used more pregnantly thus, ydh $raddddhdti sdnti devd iti (AY.), ‘whoever 
has faith that the gods exist’, tarn vydghram mumr musiko ‘yam iti pagyati 
(H.), ‘the sage looks upon that tiger as being really a mouse’; yuyam him 
iti sidatha (H }, ‘why (lit’ly, alleging what reason) do you sit^’ Or the iti 
marks an onomatopoeia, or indicates a gesture thus, bahfs te astu bdl iti 
(AY ), ‘let it come out of you with a “splash”’, ity dgre krsaty dthe Hi (QB ) ? 
‘he ploughs first this way, then this way’. A word made by iti logically 
predicate to an object is usually nominative* thus, svargd lokd iti yam vddanti 
(AY.j, ‘what they call “the heavenly world*”, vidarbhardgatanaydm damayanti 
'ti viddhi mdm (MBh ‘know me for the Vidarbha-kmg’s daughter, Damayanti 
by name’, but ajham bdlam ity dhuh (M.1, ‘they call an ignorant man a child 1 . 
With the suffix of iti is to be compared that of tdti etc (519) 
b. va m iva (toneless), ‘like, as’, and eud (m Y often evd), earlier 
‘thus’, later a particle emphasizing the preceding word; for ‘thus’ is used 
later the related evdm, which hardly occurs in RY., and in AV. only with 
yvid as, evdm vidvan, ‘knowing thus’ 

In later Vedic (AY. etc.) iva more often counts for only a single syllable 

1103. a. By the suffix da are made adverbs of time, but 
almost only from pronominal roots. 
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Thus, tadd , yadd, kadd , idd (onl> mV), and sddd, beside which is 
found earlier sddarn Besides these, m the older language, only sctrvadd, 
later a few others, as anyadd , ekadd , nityadd. 

b. the perhaps related ddnim are made idanim, tadanim , vi^vaddnlm 

c. With rhi are made, fiom pronominal roots, tdrhi, etdrhi , ydrhi , MWu, 
amtirhi 

d. The suffix di, found only in yadi , ‘if’, is peihaps related with dd, 
m form as m meaning. 

1104 By the suffix dhd are formed adverbs especially from 
numerals, signifying '-fold, times, ways’, etc. 

Thus, ekadha, dvidha (also dvidhd and dvedha ), tridhd (m the old lan¬ 
guage usually tredha), saddha (also sodha and saddhd ), dvdda$adha , sahasradhd , 
and so on Also, naturally, from words having a quasi-numeral character 
thus, tatidha, bahudha , purudha , viQvddhd, Qa$vadha, etdvaddha. In a very 
few cases, also from general noun and adjective stems thus, mitradhd (AY ), 
priyadhd (TS ), rjudhd (TB ), panstubdhd (PB ) 

The particle ddha oi ddhd , a Yedie equivalent of dtha, probably belongs 
here [purudhd and vi$vadha , with shoitened final, occur a few times in RV j, 
also addhd , bn truth 5 , and perhaps sahd , ‘with’, which has an equivalent 
sadha - m several Yedie compounds And the other adverbs m ha (1100 a) 
may be of like origin. 

1105. From a few numerals aie made multiplicative adverbs with s 
namely, dvfs , trfa, and ca£t£r (probably, tor caturs) 

The corresponding word for ‘once’, sakrt , is a compound rather than a 
derivative; and the same character belongs still more evidently to pancakrtvas , 
navakrtvas , aparimitakftuas , etc , though and krtvas are regarded by the 
native grammarians as suffixes (AY has dd$a krtvas and saptd krtvas ) 

1106. By the suffix cds are made, especially from numeral 
or quantitative stems, adverbs of quantity or measure or manner, 
generally used distributively 

Thus, efcapas, 'one by one 5 , fata^as, ‘by hundreds’, rtugds , ‘season by 
season 5 , pacchas , ‘foot by foot 5 , aksara^ds, ‘syllable by syllable 5 , gana$ds , ‘m 
•crowds’, stamba$ds , ‘by bunches’, paru^ds , ‘limb by limb’, tdvacchds , ‘m 
such and such number oi quantity 5 and, m a more general way, sarvagdsi 
‘wholly 5 , mukhya^as , ‘principally 5 , krchracas , ‘stingily 5 

1107. By the suffix are made with great freedom, in 
every period of the language, adverbs signifying ‘after the man¬ 
ner of, like’, etc. 

Thus, angirasvdt , ‘like Angiras 5 , manusvdt (BY.), ‘as Manu did’, jamad - 
agnivdt , ‘after the manner of Jamadagni 5 , purvavdt or pratnavdt or purdnavdt , 
‘as of old’, kakatdllyavat , ‘after the fashion of the crow and the palm-fruit 5 . 

This is really the adverbially used accusative (with adverbial shift of 
accent below, 1111 e) of the suffix vant (next chapter), which m the Yeda 
makes certain adj'ective compounds of a similar meaning thus, tvdvant 1 ‘like 
thee 5 , mavant , ‘ot my sort’, etc. 
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1108. By the suffix sat are made adverbs signifying ‘into the condition 
of, which are used along with verbs of becoming and of making 

Thus, agmsat -j- )/fcr, 'reduce to fire, burn up’, bhasmasdt -f- ybku, ‘turn 
to ashes’, dtmasdtkrta , ‘made one’s own’. 

These derivatives are unknown m the earlier language, and not common 
m the later. The s of sat is not liable to conversion into $. The connection 
with the following verb is not so close as to require the use of the gerund 
m ya thus, bhasmasdtkrtvd (not -krtya above, 990 

1109. Suffixes, not of noun-derivation or inflection, may be traced with 
more or less plausibility m a few other adverbs. Thus, for example, m 
prdtdr : ‘early’, and sanutdr , ‘awa>', m daksintt , ‘with right hand’, and cikitvit , 
‘with consideration’, m nundm , "now’, and ndndndm , ‘variously’. But the 
cases are m the mam too rare and doubtful to be worth notice here 

The adverbs of this division are almost never used prepo- 
sitionally. Those of the next division, however, are in many 
instances so used 

1110. Case-forms used as Adverbs. Alarge num¬ 
ber of adverbs aie more or less evidently cases in form, 
made from stems which are not otherwise in use. xALso 
many cases of known stems, pronominal or noun or adject¬ 
ive, are used with an adverbial value, being distinguished 
from proper cases by some difference of application, which 
is sometimes accompanied by an irregularity of form. 

1111. The accusative is the case most frequently and 
widely used adverbially. Thus : 

a. Of pronominal stems as, ydd , ‘if, when, that', etc ; tad, ‘then’ etc.; 
kfm, ‘why, whether’, etc ; iddm , ‘now, here'; adds , fonder’; and so on. 
Of like value, apparently, are the (mostly Vedic) paitides kdd, kdm and 
kam(*), id, cid (common at every period), smdd and sumdd , vm and slm 
(by some regarded as still possessing pronoun-value;, -kirn. 

Compounds with id are ced , ‘it’, ntd , ‘lest’, svid, kuvid, with cid , 
kUcid, with -klm, ndklm and mdklm , and akim 

b. Of noun-stems as, ndma, ‘by name’; siikham , ‘happily’; kdmam , 
‘at will, if you please 1 , ndktam , by night’; rdhas, ‘secretly’, osdm , ‘quickly’ 
(Y ); and so on 

c. Of adjective stems, m great numbers, as, satydm , ‘truly’; cirdm , 
‘long’; nityam , ‘constantly’, bhuyas, ‘more, again’; and so on. 

1. The neuter singular is the case commonly employed m this way, 
and it is formed and u&ed adverbially from a large class of compound stems 
which do not occur m adjective use (the so-called avyaylbhava-compounds 
below chap XVIII.) 
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2 But the feminine singular also is sometimes used, especially m the 
so-called adverbial endings of comparison, tardm and tamdm , which are 
attached to particles, and even, as it is claimed (473), to verb-forms thus, 
pratardm, pratamdm, uccaistaram , candistaram, jyoktamdm 

In the oldest language (RV and AV ), the neuter instead of the feminine 
form of these suffixes is almost alone m use see 1119. 

d. Many adverbs of obscure form or connection are to be explained with 
probability as accusatives of obsolete noun or adjective stems examples are 
tusnim , ‘in silence’, sdydm , ‘at evening’, dlakam, ‘vainly’, sakam , ‘together, 
with (prep )’, dram or dlam , ‘sufficient’ (m the later language used with ykr 
m the manner of a prefix), prdyas, -usually’, Isdt , ‘somewhat’, amnds, ‘un¬ 
expectedly’; baMs : ‘outside’, mtihu and mithds , mtihu and muhus , jdtu 7 
and so on Madrik etc., and mnfk (in RV), are perhaps contracted forms 
of adjectives having j /ac or ane as their final (407 ff.), and visundk and 
vrthak , with pithak and rdhak 7 may be of the same character The presence 
ol other roots as final members is also probable for u$ddhak , dnu^dk and 
ayusdk , anusthu and susthti , yugapdt , etc Compare also the forms m am 
beside those m d, above, 1099, 1101, 1103a 

e. In (Vedic) dravdt , ‘quickly’, is to be seen a change ot accent for 
the adverbial use (pple drdvant , ‘running’); and drahydt , ‘stoutly’ (RV , once), 
may be another example The comparative and superlative suffixes (above, c) 
show a like change, and it is also to be recognized m the derivatives with 
vdt (1107). 

1112. The instrumental is also very often used with 
adverbial value * generally in the singular, but sometimes also 
in the plural. Thus 

a. Ot pronominal stems as, end and ayd , kdyd 7 and , sand , amd, 
amuyd 

b. Of noun-stems as, ksanena , ‘instantly’; apesena, ‘completely’, vi^esena, 
‘especially’; diva, ‘by day’; distyd , ‘fortunately’, sahasd , ‘suddenly’, aktubhis , 
‘by night’, and so on. 

c. Of adjectives, both neuter (not distinguishable from masculine) and 
feminine: as, daksinena , ‘to the south’; uttarena , ‘to the north’, dntarena , 
‘within’, arena , ‘long’, — c&ndis and $dnakdi& 7 ‘slowly’; uccdis 7 ‘on high’, 
pardcdis , ‘afar’; tavistbhis , ‘mightily’, and so on 

d. More doubtful cases, mostly from the older language, may be in¬ 
stanced as follows * tiracc&ta , devdtd , bahtita, and sasvdrtd (all RV ), hom¬ 
onymous instrumentals from nouns m td, dvita, taditnd , irmd 7 mrsd , vfthd 7 
sdcd 7 astha(^) 7 mudhd (not V), adhund (Br. and later). 

e. Adverbially used instrumentals are (m the older language), oftener 
than any other case, distinguished from normal instrumentals by differences 
of form* thus, especially, by an irregular accent as, amd and dfvd (given 
above), perhaps guhd, apdkd , dsayd 7 kuhayd(?), naktaya , svapnayd , samand, 
adatraya , rtaya, ubhayd , sumnaya (?), daksina , madhyd ; mod , prdcd , need, 
paped, tira^ca, — in a few u-stems, by a y inserted before the ending, 
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which is accented* thus, amuyd (given above), a$uyd, sadhuyd , raghuyd , 
dhrsnuya , anusthuyd , mithuya, — and urviyd (for urvyd) and vfyvyd (properly 
vfgvayd) are more slightly irregular 

1113 The dative has only very seldom an adverbial use. 

Examples are (from the later language only] cirdya , ‘long, arthaya , 
‘for the sake of, ahndya , ‘presently’. 

1114. The ablative is not infrequently used adverbially. 
Thus: 

a. Of pronominal stems as, kasmdt, -why?’ akasmdt , ‘casually, un¬ 
expectedly’, it, tit, yif (V. normal forms, instead of the pronominal 
asmdt etc }. 

b. Of noun-stems as, asit, ‘neai’; arif, ‘afar’, baldt , ‘forcibly’; kutu - 
halat , ‘emulously’, sakdQdt , ‘on the part of 

c. Oftenest, of adjective stems: as, durif, ‘afar’, nlcit, ‘below; pa^cdt, 
‘behind’, sdksdt , ‘plainly, actually’, samantdt , ‘completely’; acirdt , ‘not long’ 

d. In a few instances, adverbially used ablatives likewise show a changed 
accent m the early language thus, apahdt, ‘from afar’, amit, ‘from near 
by’, sandt, ‘from ot old’ (but mstr sctna); uttardt , ‘from the north; adhardt , 
‘below'. 

1115. The genitive is almost never used adverbially 

In the older language occur afctds, ‘by night', and vdstos , ‘by day’, 
later, cirasya , ‘long’. 

1118. The locative is sometimes used with adverbial 
value Thus. 

Erom noun and adjectiYe stems: cike, ‘near’; are and dure , ‘afar; 
abhisvare , ‘behind’; astamike , ‘at home’; r£', ‘without’ (prep ), dgre, ‘m 
front’; sthdne , ‘suitably’; sapadi , ‘immediately’, -arthe and -krte (common m 
composition), ‘for the sake of’, aparisu , ‘m after time’ 

1117. Even a nominative form appears to be stereotyped into an ad¬ 
verbial value m (Vedic) fcfs, interrogative particle, and its compounds ntikis 
and makis , negative particles. 

1118. Verbal Prefixes and kindred words. The 
verbal prefixes, described in the preceding chapter (1076 if,), 
are properly adverbs, having a special office and mode of 
use in connection with verbal roots and their more imme¬ 
diate derivatives. 

Their occasional looser connection with the verb has been 
noticed above (1084). In the value of general adverbs, how¬ 
ever, they only very rarely occur (except as dpi has mainly 
changed its office from prefix to adverb or conjunction in the 
later language); hut their prepositional uses are much more fre¬ 
quent and important, see below, 1125. 
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In composition with nouns, they (like other adverbial elements) not in¬ 
frequently have an adjective value, see below, chap. XVIII 

1119. Several of the prefixes fas noticed above, 473—4) form com¬ 
parative and superlative adjectives, by the suffixes tarn and lama , or ra and 
ma. thus, dttara and uttamd , ddhara and adhamd, dpara and apamd , dvara 
and avamd , upara and upamd, and prathamd is doubtless of the same char¬ 
acter; also, dntara and dntama And accusatives of such derivative adjectives 
(for the most pait not otherwise found m use) have the value of comparatives, 
and rarely superlatives, to the prefixes themselves thus, sdrh$itam cit 
samtardm sdm $icddhi (AV), ‘whatever is quickened, do thou still further 
quicken 1 ; vitardih vi kramasva (RV ), ‘stride out yet more widely, prd turn 
nay a pratardm vdsyo dcha (RV ), ‘lead him forward still further toward ad¬ 
vantage’; tid enam uttardrh naya (AV ), ‘lead him up still higher’ 

Besides those instanced, are found also mtardm , avatardm , pardtardm , 
parastardm In the Brahmanas and later (above, 1111 e), the feminine 
accusative is used instead thus, pratitaram, samtardm , mtardm , uttaram , 
pratardm and pratamdm (and samtardm, RV., once). 

1120 Kindred in origin and character with the verbal pre¬ 
fixes, and used like them except in composition with verbs, aie 
a few other adverbs: thus, avds , ‘down’, adhds , ‘below’, pards, 
‘far off’, purft, ‘before’; antara (apparently, antdr + a), ‘among’, 
anti , ‘near’, updri, ‘above’ and sahd (already mentioned, 1104), 
‘along, with’, and sdcd, ‘together, with’, may be noticed with them. 
Vink, ‘without’, and visu-, ‘apart’, appear to be related with vi 

1121. Inseparable Prefixes. A small number of 
adverbial prefixes are found only in combination with other 
elements. Thus: 

a. The negative prefix a or an — an before vowels, a before 
consonants. 

It is combined especially with innumerable nouns and adjectives; much 
more rarely, with adverbs, as aktitra and dpunar (RV.), dnadhas (TB ), aka$~ 
mat , asakrt; and, according to the grammarians, sometimes also with pronouns 
( asas , anesas ), and with verbs ( apacati , ‘does not cook’), but no such com¬ 
binations appear to be quotable. 

The independent negative adverbs, nd and md, are only m rare and 
exceptional instances used in composition: see below, 1122b. 

b. The comitative prefix sa , used instead of the preposition 
sdm , and exchangeably with sahd , before nouns and adjectives. 

c. The prefix of dispraise dm, ‘ill, badly’ (identical with 
ydus: 225). 

It is combined m the same manner as a or an. Of combinations with 
a verbal form, at least a single example appears to be quotable. duQcarati 
(R,), ‘behaves ill’ (BR.) 
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d. The corresponding laudatory prefix su , SvelF, is in gen¬ 
eral so closely accordant in its use with the preceding that it is 
best mentioned here, through it occurs not rarely as an inde¬ 
pendent particle in the oldest language fin ftV , more than two 
hundred times; in the peculiar parts of AV , only fourteen 
times, and even occasionally later. 

No combination of su with a verbal form appears to be quotable from 
any accentuated text (though the worthless padu-text of AV xix reads 
su-dpdyati at 49 10 K has na su vijndyete and na vdi su viduh (or siz¬ 
in'? nm/efe ’). 

e The exclamatory and usually depxeciative prefixed tonus of the inter¬ 
rogative pronoun t'506] are most analogous with the inseparable prefixes 

1122. Miscellaneous Adverbs. Other words of 
adverbial character and office, not clearly referable to any 
of the classes hitherto treated, may he mentioned as follows: 

a Asseverative particles (in part, Vedic only) thus, ahgd, 
hdnta, Mia , khalu ) tu rare in older language), vdi, vUva fin 
Brahmana language onlyi, M, hind , u, dha, ha , gha, samaha, sma, 
hhala. 

Of these, hdnta is a word of assent; hi has won also an illative meaning, 
and accents the verb with which it stands m connection (595d), sma some¬ 
times gives a past meaning to a present tense (778b); u is often combined 
with the final a of other particles thus, dtho, no, m6, ut6 , dpo, pr6; hut 
also with that of verb-forms, as dattti, vidmd. The final o thus produced 
is pragrhya or uncombmable (138 c). 

Particles of kindred value, already mentioned above, are id, ham or ham, 
cid, jdtu, evd. 

Some of the asseverative particles are much used m the later artificial 
poetry with a purely expletive value, as devices to help make out the metre 
(pddapurana, ‘verse-fillers’); so especially ha, hi, tu, sma. 

b Negative particles are : nd , signifying simple negation, 
mk , signifying prohibition. 

As to the construction of the verb with md, see above, 579—80. 

In the Veda, nd (or nw‘ 248 a) has also sometimes a negative meaning. 
For the Vedic nd of comparison, see below, d. 

In nahi, nd is combined with hi, both elements retaining their full 
meaning; also with id m ned , ‘lest 1 It is perhaps present m nand and 
cand, but not in hmd (RV., once). In general, neither nd nor md is used 
in composition to make negative compounds, but, instead, the inseparable 
negative prefix a or an (1121a) exceptions are the Vedic particles ndkh 
and mdkis, ndkim and mciklm ; also naciram and mdciram, and a few others. 

c. Interrogative particles are only those already given . had, 
Mm, kuvldsvid, nanu, of which the last introduces an objection 
or expostulation. 
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d Of particles of eompaiison have been mentioned the 
toneless iva, and yatlia (also toneless when used in the same 
way) Of frequent occurrence in the oldest language is also ?i&, 
having (without loss of accent) the same position and value as 
the preceding. 

Examples are. rsidvtsa fourii nd srjata dvfsam (RY ), ‘let loose your 
enmity like an arrow at the enemy of the singer’, vdyo nd vrlcsdm (AY.), 
«as birds to the tree’, gdurd nd trsitdh piba (RY.), ‘drink like a thirsty 
buffalo’ This use is generally explained as being a modification or adaptation 
of the negative one* thus, ‘[although, to be sure] not [precisely] a thirsty 
buftalo’, and so on. 

e. Of particles of place, besides those already mentioned, 
may be noticed kva (in V , always to be read lua ). 

f Particles of time are nu, 'now’ (also nu. nundm was 
mentioned above, 1109) adyd and sadyds and sadivas (RV., once), 
Ho day, at once’ (all held to contain the element dtv or dyn), 
hyds , ‘yesterday’, gvds , ‘tomorrow’, jyok (also related with dyu\ 
‘long’, punar, ‘again’. 

g. Of particles of manner, besides those already mentioned, 
may be noticed nand , ‘variously’ (for ndndndm : its derivative, 
see 1109), sasvdr (RY.), ‘secretly’. 

In the above classifications are included all the Yedic adverbial words, 
and most of those of the later language for the rest, see the dictionaries. 


Prepositions. 

1123. There is, as already stated, no proper class of 
prepositions (in the modern sense of that term), no body of 
words having for their exclusive office the "government” of 
nouns. But many of the adverbial words indicated above 
axe used with nouns in a way which approximates them 
to the more fully developed prepositions of other languages. 

If one and another of such words — as vind , rte — occurs almost solely 
m prepositional use, this is merely fortuitous, and of no consequence. 

1124. Words are used prepositionally along with all the 
noun-cases excepting the dative. But in general their office is 
directive only, determining more definitely, or strengthening, the 
proper case-use of the noun. Sometimes, however, the case- 
use is not easy to trace, and the noun then seems to he more 
immediately “governed” by the preposition — that is, to have 
its case-form more arbitrarily determined by its association with 
the latter This is oftenest true of the accusative ; and of the 
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genitive, which has, here as elsewhere (294), suffered an exten¬ 
sion of its normal sphere of use. 

1125 The adverbs by derivative form (1097 ff.) have least 
of a prepositional value (exceptions are especially a few made 
with the suffix tas * 1098). 

Most of the verbal prefixes (exceptions are ad , ni, para , 
jora and ava and m are almost such) have their' prepositional 
or quasi-prepositional uses with cases; but much more widely in 
the older time than in the later in the classical language the 
usage is mainly restricted to prati, anu, and d. 

Most of the directive words akin with the more proper pre¬ 
fixes are used prepositionally some of them — as sa/ia, vina, 
upari , antara, purd — freely, earlier and later. 

The case-forms used adverbially are in many instances used 
prepositionally also. oftenest, as was to be expected, with the 
genitive, but frequently, and from an early time, with the accus¬ 
ative , more rarely with other cases. 

We will take up now the cases for a brief exposition, beginning with 
those that are least fieely used. 

1126. The Locative This case is least ol all used with words that 
can claim the name of preposition Of directives, antdr and its later deriv¬ 
ative antard , meaning ‘within, in’, are oftenest added to it, and m the 
classical language as well as earlier. Of frequent Vedic use with it are a 
and adhi (illustrated above, 305); — api and upa are much rarer thus, 
yd apdm dpi vrale [sdnti] (RV.), ‘who are m the domain of the waters’, 
arnur yd upa surye [sdnti] (RV.l, ‘who are up yonder m the sun’; — sued, 
‘along with’, is not rare in RV., but almost entirely unknown later: thus, 
pitrdh sdcd sati , ‘staying with her parents’. 

1127. The Instrumental The directives used with this case are 
almost only those which contain the associative pronominal root sa * as saha 
(most frequent), sdkam , sdrdham , samam, samayd, saratham, and, m the 
Veda, the prefix sam * as, te sumatMih sum pdtnlbhir nd vfsano nasimahi 
(RV.), 'may we be united with thy favors as men with their spouses’ By 
substitution of the instrumental for the ablative of separation (283), vind , 
‘without’ (not Vedic), takes sometimes the instrumental; and so, m the Veda, 
avas , ‘down’, and paras, ‘beyond’, with which the ablative is also, and much 
more normally, construed And adhi , m RV., is used with the instrumentals 
sm'md and sntibhis, where the locative would be expected 

1128. The Ablative In the prepositional constructions of the ab¬ 
lative (as was pointed out and partly illustrated above, 293), the ablative 
value of the case, and the merely directive value of the added particle, are 
for the most part clearly to be traced Many of the verbal prefixes are more 
or less frequently joined in the older language with this case- oftenest, adhi 
and pan ; more sporadically, anu , apa , ava , prati , and the separatives ms 
and vi The change of meaning of the ablative with d, 'hither’, by which 
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it comes to fill the office of its opposite, the accusative, was sufficiently ex¬ 
plained above (293 c). Of directive words akin with the prefixes, many — 
as bahts, puras , avas , adhas , paras , purd , vina, and tiras , ‘out of knowledge 
of — accompany this case by a perfectly regular construction Also the 
case-forms arvdk , prdk , pagcdt , urdhvam , purvam , param, parena, prabhrti, 
and r£e, ‘without’, of which the natuial construction with an ablative is 
predominant earlier Antikam , ‘near’, is said to take the ablative as veil as. 
its more normal companion the genitive. 

1129. The Accusative Many of the verbal prefixes and related words 
take an accompanying accusative Most naturally (since the accusati\e is 
essentially the ‘to’-case), those that express a motion or action toward any¬ 
thing as abhi, prati, anu : upa, d, ati and adhi in the sense of ‘over on to’ 
or ‘across, beyond’, tiras , ‘through’, antar and antard when meaning ‘between’ r 
pan , ‘around’ Examples are: yah pradfyo abhi suryo vicdste (AV.), ‘what 
quarters the sun looks abroad unto’, dbodhy agnih prdty ayatim usasam (RV ), 
‘Agni has been awakened to meet the advancing dawn’; gached kaddcit 
svajanam prati (MBh.), ‘she might go somewhither to her own people’, imam 
praksydmi nrpatim prati (MBh ), ‘him I will ask -with reference to the king’, 
mdma cittdm dnu citteblur e Ha (AV ), ‘follow after my mind with your 
minds’; e J hy a nah (AV ), ‘come hither to us’; dpa na t 'hy arvfin (RV.), 
‘come hither unto us’; y6 dev6mdrtydh dti (AV ), ‘the god who is be>ond mortals’,. 
adhisthdya varcasd 'dhy any an (AV.), ‘excelling above others in glory’. Also 
abhitas and pantas, which have a like value with the simple abfn and pan ; 
and upon, ‘above’ (oftener with genitive) Less accordant with ordinary 
accusative constructions is the use of this case wilh adhas , paras , puras , 
vmd, beside other cases which seem more suited to the meaning of those 
particles And the same may he said of most of the adverbial case-toxms 
with which the accusative is used Thus, a number of instrumentals of 
situation or direction as ye k varend "ditydm , ye pdrend *'ditydm (TB ), 
‘those who are below the sun, those who are beyond the sun’, dntaiena 
ydnirn (QB.j, ‘within the womb’, te hi *dam antarena sarvam (AB ), ‘for all 
this universe is between them’; dttarena gdrhapatyam (<JB ), ‘to the noith of 
the householder’s fire’, ddksmena vedim (§B.), to the south of the sacrificial 
hearth’; daksinena vrksavdtikdm (Qak.), ‘to the right of the oichard’; nikasd , 
‘near to’ Similarly, urdhvam and purvam have an accusative object as well 
as an ablative, and the same is true later of rte. Abhimukham , ‘toward’, 
has a more natural right to construction with this case, and samdyd (later 
samayd ), ‘through between’, is analogous with antard, and tiras. 

1130. The Genitive. The words which are accompanied by the genitive 
are mostly case-forms of nouns, or of adjectives used substantively, retaining 
enough of the noun-character to take this case as their natural adjunct. 
Such are the locatives agre , ‘in front of, abhydge , ‘near’, arthe and krte } 
‘for the sake of, mmitte and hetdu 1 ‘by reason of, madhye, ‘m the midst 
of, and other cases, as artham and arthdya, antikam and abhimukham (which 
have also other constructions), kdrandtj $akd$dt, hetos. And really, although 
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less directly and obviously, of the same character are other adjective cases 
(some of them showing other constructions, already noticed)* as adharena , 
uttarena and uttardt, ddksmena and daksindt , pagcdt, urdhvam , anantaram, 
samahsam , sdksdt. More questionable, and illustrations rather of the general 
looseness ot use of the genitive, are its constructions (almost wholly unknown 
in the oldest language) with more proper words of direction thus, with the 
derivative pantas, paratas , and antitas , and parastdt and purastdt (these 
found m the Brahmana language as, sarhvatsarasya parastdt, ‘after a year 5 , 
suktasya purastdt, ‘before the hymn 5 [AB ]); with anti, adhas, avas, puras ; 
with upan, c above 1 (common later), and with antar. 

Conjunctions. 

1131. The conjunctions, also, as a distinct class of 
words, are almost wanting. 

The combination of clauses is in Sanskrit in general of a 
very simple character; much of what in other Indo-European 
languages is effected by subordinating conjunctions is here man¬ 
aged by means of composition of words, by the use of the 
gerunds (994), and of iti (1102a), and so on. 

1132. The relative derivative adverbs, already given 
(1098ff.)* may properly he regarded as conjunctions; and 
a few other particles of kindred value, as ced and ned (1111 a). 

1133. Purely of conjunctive value are vf ca, ‘and 5 , and 
5fT va, l or 5 (both toneless, and never having the first place 
in a sentence or clause). 

Of copulative value, along with ca, is in the older lan¬ 
guage especially utd (later it becomes a particle of more inde¬ 
finite use), and api, tat as, tathci, him ca, with other particles 
and combinations of particles, are used often as connectives of 
clauses. 

Adversative is tu, ‘but’ (rare in the older language); also, 
less strongly, u (toneless). 

Of illative value is hi, Tor’ (originally, and in great part at 
every peiiod, asseverative only) compare above, 1122 a. 

To ca (as well as to its compound ced ) belongs occasionally the meaning ‘if. 

It is needless to enter into detail with regard to those uses which may 
be not less properly, ox more properly, called conjunctive than adverbial, of 
the particles already given, under the head of Adverbs. 

Interjections. 

1134. The utterances which may he classed as inter¬ 
jections are, as in other languages, in part voice-gestures, 

Whitney, Gi ammai 24 
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in part onomatopoeias, and in part mutilations and corrup¬ 
tions of other parts of speech. 

1135. a. Of the class of voice-gestures are, for example 
a, ha, Jidha , ahaha , he, hdi (AY), ayi, aye, hmje (RV.), aho, 
bat (RY.), lata (RV.) or vata, and (probably) hiruk and huruk (RY.l. 

b. Onomatopoetic or imitative utterances are, for example 
(in the older language), deck, ‘whiz’ ('of an arrow: RV ), JdkirU 
(palpitation RY.), ihl and phdt (phds 9 ) or phdl, ‘splash’ (AY.); 
bhuk, ‘bow-wow’ (AV.), cal , ‘pat’ (AY), as, /as, as, and has 
(PB.); and see the words already quoted in composition with 
the roots hr and bhu, above, 1091. 

e. Nouns and adjectives which have assumed an interjectional 
character are, for example * bhos (for the vocative bhavas , 456); 
are or re (voc. of ari, ‘enemy’); dhik, ‘alas!’ (may be mere 
voice-gesture, but perhaps related with j/ dih); hast am, ‘woe is 
me!’ distyd, ‘thank heaven!’ svasti, ‘hail!’ susthu, sddhu, ‘good, 
excellent ’’ None of these are Yedic in interjectional use. 


CHAPTER XVn. 


DERIVATION OF DECLINABLE STEMS. 

1136. The formation from roots of conjugable stems — 
namely, tense-stems, mode-stems, and stems of secondary con¬ 
jugation (not essentially different from one another, nor, it is 
believed, ultimately from the formation of declined stems) — 
was most conveniently treated above, in the chapters devoted to 
the verb. Likewise the formation of adverbs by derivation (not 
essentially different from case-formation), in the chapter devoted 
to particles. And the formation of those declinable stems — 
namely, of comparison, and of infinitives and participles — which 
attach themselves most closely to the systems of inflection, has 
also been more or less fully exhibited. But the extensive and 
intricate subject of the formation of the great body of declin¬ 
able stems was best reserved for a special chapter. 

Of course, only a brief and compendious exhibition of the subject can 
be attempted within the here necessary limits no exhaustive tracing out of 
the formative elements of every period, still less, a complete statement of 
the varied uses of each element; least of all, a discussion of origins; but 
enough to help the student m that analysis of words which must form a part 
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of his labor from the outset, gmng a general outline of the field, and pre¬ 
paring for more penetrating investigation. 

The material from accented texts, and especially the Vedic material, 
will be had especially m view (nothing that is Yedic being intentionally left 
unconsidered); and the examples given will be, so far as is possible, words 
found m such texts with their accent marked No word not thus vouched 
for will be accented unless the fact is specifically pointed out. 

1137. The roots themselves, both verbal and pronom¬ 
inal, are used in their bare form, or without any added 
suffix, as declinable stems. 

As to this use of verbal roots, see below, 1147. 

The pronominal roots, so-called, are essentially declinable , 
and hence, in their further treatment in derivation, they are in 
accordance with other declinable stems, and not with verbal 
roots 

1138. Apart from this, every such stem is made by a 
suffix And these suffixes fall into two general classes: 

A. Primary suffixes, or those which are] added directly 
to roots; 

B. Secondary suffixes, or those which are added to de¬ 
rivative stems (also to pronominal roots, as just pointed out, 
and sometimes to particles). 

The division of primaly suffixes nearly corresponds to the krt (more 
regular) and unadi (less regular) suffixes of the Hindu grammarians, the 
secondary, to their taddhita- suffixes 

1139. But this distinction, though one of high value, 
theoretically and practically, is not absolute. Thus: 

a. Suffixes come to have the aspect and the use of primary 
which really contain a secondary element — that is to say, the 
earliest words exhibiting them were made by addition of second¬ 
ary suffixes to words already derivative. 

Sundry examples of this will be pointed out below: thus, the gerundival 
suffixes, tavya , anlya , etc , the suffixes uka and aka , tta 1 and others. This 
origin is probable for more cases than admit of demonstration, and it is 
possible for others which show no distinct signs of composition. 

b. Less often, a suffix of primary use passes over in part 
into secondary, through the medium of use with denominative 
<£ roots” or otherwise: examples are yu, iman y lyas and istha, 

1140. Moreover, primary suffixes are added not only 

24 * 
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to original roots, but, generally with equal freedom, to ele¬ 
ments which have come to wear in the language the aspect, 
of such, by being made the basis of primary conjugation — 
and even, to a certain extent, to the bases of secondary 
conjugation, the conjugation-stems, and the bases of tense- 
inflection, the tense-stems. 

a The most conspicuous examples of this are the participles, present 
and future and perfect, which are made alike from tense and conjugation- 
stems of every form. The infinitives 968 ff ) attach themselves only in sporadic 
instances to tense-stems, and even from conjugation-stems are made hut 
sparingly earlier, and the same is true of the gerundives. 

b, General adjectives and nouns are somewhat widely made from con¬ 
jugation-stems, especially from the base of causative conjugation. see below 
the suffixes < 2 , «, as, ani , u , ti, tr , tnu , snu . 

c Prom tense-stems, the examples are far fewer, but not unknown* 
thus, from present-stems, occasional derivatives m a (1148.3b), a (1149), 
u (1178e,g,Ii), ta (1176ej, tu (1161c), tra (1185d), ru (1192), vin (or 
in 1232, end); from stems mas apparently of aonstic character (besides 
infinitives and gerundives), occasional derivatives in a (1148.3 b), ana 
(1150.2b), am (1159b), an (1160a), ana (1175), as (1151.1b), istha 
(1184), u (1178ei, us (1154), tr (1182c), in (1183). 

1141. The primary suffixes are added also to roots as 
compounded with the verbal prefixes. 

Whatever, namely, may have been originally and stiictly 
the mode of production of the derivatives with prefixes, it is 
throughout the recorded life of the language as if the root and 
its prefix or prefixes constituted a unity, from which a deriva¬ 
tive is formed in the same manner as from the simple root, with 
that modification of the radical meaning which appears also in 
the proper verbal forms as compounded with the same prefixes. 

Not derivatives of every kind are thus made; but, in the 
main, those classes which have most of the verbal force, or 
which are most akin in value with infinitives and participles. 

The occurrence of such derivatives with prefixes, and their accent, will 
be noted under each suffix below. They are chiefly (m nearly the order of 
their comparative frequency), besides root-stems, those m < 2 , m ana, m ti r 
m tar and tra , and m m , ya , van and man, i and u , as, and a few others. 

1142. The suffixes of both classes are sometimes joined 
to their primitives by a preceding union-vowel — that is to 
say, by one which wears that aspect, and, in our uncertainty as 
to its real origin, may most conveniently and safely be called 
by that name. The line between these vowels and such as de- 
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serve to be ranked as of organic suffixal character cannot be 
sharply drawn. 

Each of the two great classes will now be taken up by 
itself, for more particular consideration. 

A. Primary Derivatives. 

1143. Form of root. The form of root to which a 
primary suffix is added is liable to more or less variation. 
Thus: 

a By far the most frequent is a strengthening change, by 
cjuna or vrdcUi z-increment. The former may occur under all 
circumstances (except, of course, where guna~ch&nge is in general 
forbidden: 235, 240): thus, veda from y vici, model from ]/ mud, 
vardha from ]/ vrclh ay ana from y i, sdvana from ]/ su, sdranci 
fiom y sr, and so on. But the latter is only allowed under 
such circumstances as leave long d as the resulting vowel: that 
is, with non-final a , and with a final i or w-vowel and r, before 
a vowel: thus, nddd from y nad, grablid from ]/ grbh or grabh , 
valid from ]/ vcih, ndyd from ]/ m, b/idvd from y bhu , kdrd from 
y f hr; such strengthening as would make vdicla and mduda is 
entirely unknown in primary derivation. 

No general rules can be given as to the occurrence of strengthening in 
derivation it must be left to be pointed out for each suffix 

b. Other vowel changes aie more sporadic, and will be noticed in detail 
below thus, occasional abbreviation of a root, as in ukti from yvac, change 
of final r to ir and ur; the loss of final a, or its conversion to an z-vowel; 
and so on. 

c The reversion of a final palatal or Ho a guttural has been already 
noticed (216) A final n or m is occasionally lost, as in formations already 
considered. 

d. After a short final vowel is sometimes added a t: namely, where a 
root is used as stem without suffix (1147), and before a following y or v 
of van (1169), vara and van (1171), yu once (1165 a), and ya (1213). 

The presence of t before these suffixes indicates an original secondary 
derivation from derivatives in ti and tu. 

e. The root is sometimes reduplicated. rarely m the use without suffix. 
oftenest before z, a, u; in only a few cases each, also before other suffixes 
(ana, vana, van and van, vam , vi, vit , ani, in , atu , tnu , ta , ti, tr , tra , 
uka and lka 1 ma , ya). 

1144. Accent. No general laws governing the place of 
the accent are to he recognized, each suffix must in this 
respect he considered by itself. 

In connection with a very few suffixes is to be recognized a certain 
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degree of tendency to accent the root m case of a nomen actioms or infini¬ 
tival derivative, and the ending in the case of a nomen agentis or participial 
derivative see the suffixes a, ana , as, an, and man, below, where the ex¬ 
amples are considered Differences of accent in words made by the same 
suffix are also occasionally connected with differences of gender see the 
suffixes as and man 

1145. Meaning. As regards their signification, the pri¬ 
mary derivatives fall into two great classes, the one indicating 
the action expressed by the verbal root, the other the person or 
thing in which the action appears, the agent or actor — the 
latter, either substantively or adjectively. The one class is ab¬ 
stract, infinitival, the other is concrete, participial All other 
meanings may be viewed as modifications or specializations of 
these two 

Even the words indicating recipience of action, the passive participles, 
are, as their use also as neuter or reflexive shows, only notably modified 
words of agency. The gerundives are, as was pointed out above (961), sec¬ 
ondary derivatives, originally indicating only ‘concerned with the action’. 

1146. But these two classes, in the processes of formation, 
are not held sharply apart. There is hardly a suffix by which 
action-nouns are formed which does not also make agent-nouns 
or adjectives, although there are not a few by which are made 
only the latter. In treating them in detail below, we will first 
take up the suffixes by which derivatives of both classes are 
made, and then those forming only agent-nouns 

To follow an alphabetical arrangement, although 111 some respects more 
practically convenient, seems too artificial, and destructive of all natural 
connection. The Index will give what help is needed toward finding any 
particular suffix which is sought. 

1147. Steins without suffix: Root-words. These 
words and their uses have been already pretty fully consid¬ 
ered above (323, 348 ff., 383ff. ? 400, 401). 

a. They are used especially (in the later language, almost 
solely) as finals of compounds, and have both fundamental val¬ 
ues, as action-nouns (frequently as infinitives: 971), and as 
agent-nouns and adjectives (often governing an accusative: 271e). 
As action-nouns, they are chiefly feminines (384: in many in¬ 
stances, however, they do not occur in situations that determine 
the gender). 

b. In a small number of words, mostly of rare occurrence, 
the reduplicated root is used without suffix. 

The Yedic cases are with simple reduplication, sasydd , ciktt , sasrut 
(irregular, for susrut\ didyu and didydt , juhu , and perhaps ffpw, with in- 
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tensive reduplication, -nenT, jopft, yaviyddh , vanwan (with, the intensive 
instead of the usual radical accent) In ddndra is seen a transfer to the 
^-declension Asusu is probably to be understood as a compound, asu-su. 

c. If the root end in a short vowel, a t is regularly and 
usually added (383b). 

Examples, and the exceptions found to occur, have been given at the 
place just quoted. 

d. Words of this form in combination with verbal prefixes 
are very numerous. The accent rests (as in combination of the 
same with other preceding elements) on the root-stem. 

e. In a single instance, p rutkarna (RV.), ‘of listening ears’, a stem of 
this class occurs as prior member of a compound. 

1148. a. With the suffix Ef a is made a very large 
and heterogeneous body of derivatives, of various meaning 
and showing various treatment of the root: gun a- s tr engthen- 
ing, 'yrc/^i-strengthening^ retention unchanged, and redu¬ 
plication. 

In good part, they are classifiable under the two usual gen¬ 
eral heads; but in part they have been individualized into more 
special senses 

1. With ywm-strengthening of the root (where that is pos¬ 
sible 235, 240) These are the great majority, being more 
than twice as numerous as all others together. 

a. Many nomina actionis as, $rdma, ‘weariness’, grdha , ‘seizure’, dya 7 
‘movement’, vida y ‘knowledge’, hdva , ‘cair, krddha , ‘wrath’, j6sa, ‘enjoyment', 
tdra, ‘crossing’, sdrga, ‘emission’. 

b. Many nomina agentis • as, ksamd, ‘patient’, svajd , ‘constrictor’, hinvd, 
‘impelling’, jiud, ‘living’, meghd, ‘cloud’, coda , ‘inciting’, plavd, ‘boat’, sard , 
‘brook’, sarpd, ‘serpent’, area, ‘radiant’. 

c. Of the examples here given, those under a accent the radical syllable, 
and those under b tbe ending. And this is m a majority of cases tbe fact 
as regards the two classes of derivatives, so that, taken m connection with 
kmdred facts as to other suffixes, it indicates such a difference of accent as 
a general tendency of the language. A few sporadic instances are met with 
of the same form having the one or the other value according to its accent * 
thus, £sa, ‘haste’, esd , ‘hasting’-, pisa, ‘order’, paisa, ‘ordeTer* (other examples 
are kdma , p dka, goka) compare a similar difference with other derivatives 
as, ana, an, man). But exceptions are numerous — thus, for example, 
jayd, java, smard , action-nouns 5 $rdva, mdgha , Mnsa , agent-nouns — and 
the subject calls for a much wider and deeper investigation than it has yet 
received, before tbe accentuation referred to can be set up as a law of the 
language m derivation. 

2. With vrdd/ii -strengthening of tbe root — but only where 
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a is the resulting radical vowel that is, of medial a , and of 
final r (most often), u or u, i or l (rare. 

a. Examples of action-nouns are kdma , ‘love’, bhdgd , ‘share’, nddd , 
‘noise’, ddvd , ‘fire’, turd, ‘crossing Hardly any forms of clear derivator 
and meaning are quotable 'with accent on the root-syllable. 

b. Examples of agent-nouns are. grdbhd , ‘seizing 1 , vdhd , ‘carrying’, 
ndyd , ‘leading’, jdrd, ‘lover’. 

8 . With unstrengthened root, the examples are quite few thus, Irru, 
‘lean 1 , yugd , ‘yoke’, srm?d, ‘spoon*, pnyd, ‘dear’, -urn, ‘troop’, Qucd , ‘bright’. 

a A number of words of this class, especially as occurring in com¬ 
position, are probably results of the transfer of root-stems to the a-declension 
thus, - ruja , - ghusa , - sphura. 

b. A few Vedic examples are made from conjugational stems, thus, 
trom the causatne stem, kvpaya and tdnaya and mfgaya (’), - Tnkhaya , 
-ejaya, -dharayd , - pdrayd; from present-stems of the nw-class (IY.), or sec¬ 
ondary roots made from them (716'-, hinvd , -invd, -jinvd, - pinvd , -sinvd, 
-sunvd; from others, - prnd , -rnrnd, -papya, - manya , -dasya, -jurya, - ksudhya , 
-trsya, - jigkrd , -piba, from aorist-stemsf?), jesd : nesa (in nesatamn , RY., once). 

4 With reduplicated root, the derivatives m the older language are a 
class of some extent. They are made m a few instances with the simple 
reduplication* thus, cacard, ‘movable’ Qi$ayd, ‘inciting’, sasrd, ‘flowing*, 
ucrurd, ‘hiding’, much more often, with the intensive reduplication thus 
renhd, Ticking, vevijd, ‘hasting’, -roruda, ‘weeping’, -cankrama, ‘striding’, 
cardcard and caldcald , ‘movable’, kanilradd , ‘noisy’, pmispadd , ‘quivering’, 
vanvrtdj ‘rolling’. 

Only a single example of an action-noun has been noticed, namely 
Cizndtha. ‘attack’, with accent on the root. Other examples of accent else¬ 
where than on the suffix aie only the stems (of doubtful meaning or derivation] 
c drcara and gdrgara . 

5. Derivatives with, this suffix from roots as compounded 
with the verbal prefixes are quite common, in all the modes of 
formation (in each, in proportion to the frequency of independ¬ 
ent words): constituting, in fact, considerably the largest body 
of derivative stems with prefixes They are of both classes as 
to meaning. The accent is, with few exceptions, on the end¬ 
ing — and that, without any reference to the value of the stem 
as action-noun or agent-noun. 

Examples are • samgamd , ‘assembly 5 , nvmesd, ‘wink’, abhidrohd, ‘enmity’, 
anukard, ‘assistance’, uddnd : ‘inspiration’, pratya$rdvd. ‘response’, — pancard , 
‘wandering’, samjayd , ‘victorious’, vibodhd, ‘wakeful’, atiydjd , ‘over-pious’, 
uddrd , ‘inciting, elevated’, uttudd , ‘rousing’, samara, 'swallowing', ddardird, 
‘crushing’, adhicankramd , ‘climbing'. 

The only definable class of exceptions m regard to accent appears to 
be that of the adverbial gerunds in am (above, 995), which are accented 
on the root-syllable. A very few other stems have the same tone for ex- 
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ample, utpata , 'portent 1 , aQresa, 'plague 1 . A few others, mostly agent-nouns, 
have the accent on the prefix for example, vyosa ( 1 . e. vt-osa 'burning 1 , 
prdtiaeQa, 'neighbor', abhaga , 'sharing 1 , but also sdmkaQa , 'appearance 1 . 

For the remaining compounds of these derivatives, with, the inseparable 
prefixes and with other elements, see the next chapter It may be merely 
mentioned here that such compounds are numerous, and that the a-denvative 
has often an active participial value, and is frequently preceded by a case- 
form, oftenest the accusative. 

Many words m the language appear to end with a suffix while yet 
they are referable to no root which can be otherwise demonstrated as such. 

1149. m a. This suffix has, for the most part, the 
subordinate office of making corresponding feminines (espe¬ 
cially adjective) to masculines in 5$ a — in which use, of 
course, it might be open to question whether we should 
not regard it rather as an element of secondary character. 
It is comparatively little employed independently. 

There are, however, a considerable number of feminine 
nouns in a in the language to which no corresponding mascu¬ 
lines exist, and many of them are distinctly traceable to roots. 
The latter are especially action-nouns, accented on the suffix 
and such derivatives in u form a distinct class, being made some¬ 
times from simple roots, but especially, and at will, from 
conjugational stems, desiderative, causative, and denominative. 

Examples from simple roots are. i$a, 'lordship 1 , IJcnda , 'play 1 , yarn, 
'old age 1 , nindd , 'reproach 1 . 

Examples from desiderative stems are very few m the oldest language, 
but common later thus, jigisd and bhiksa (KY.); the latter and virtsd (AY ), 
blbhatsd (YS.), m Brahmana language, pipasa , bubhuksd , mzmansd, Qiksa or 
yiksa, etc. 

From causative stems, the only Yedic example is yamaya (compare the 
derivatives m -aya, above, 1148. 3 b), but the formation becomes common 
later, in the makmg-up of the periphrastic perfect (above, 1070ff.j The 
derivatives Irom present-stems — thus, vida, edha , juhavai, etc — made 
for a similar office, have been mentioned in connection with this perfect 
(1073). 

From denominative stems, the oldei instances are more numerous. for 
example, a^vayd , sukratuyd , apasyd , urusya , asuyd , a$anaya> fivanasya. 
Their y is not resolved into i 

1150. SR ana. With this suffix (as with a) are form¬ 
ed many derivatives, of both the principal classes of mean¬ 
ing, and with not infrequent specializations. The root has 
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usually ^^-strengthening, but sometimes vrddhi instead; 
and in a few cases it remains unstrengthened. Derivatives 
of this formation are frequent from roots with prefixes, and 
also in composition with other elements 

The normal and greatly prevalent accent is upon the root- 
syllable, without regard to the difference of meaning but cases 
occur of accented final, and a few of accented penult (which last 
are possibly to be referred to another suffix of the same foim 
but of a different origin) 

The action-nouns are in general of the neuter gender The 
feminine of adjectives is made either in a or in l (for details, 
see below). And a few feminine action-nouns in and and am 
occur, which are to be ranked as belonging to this suffix. 

1. With strengthened and accented root-syllable. Under 
this head fall, as above indicated, the great mass of forms. 

a. With pima-strengthemng examples of action-nouns are sddana, ‘seat’, 
rdksana , "protection 1 , dana , ‘giving 1 , cdyana , ‘collection 1 , vedana, ‘property’, 
hdvana, ‘call 1 , bhfyana, ‘enjoyment 1 , kdrana , ‘deed’, vdrdhana , ‘increase 1 ; — 
of agent-nouns, tdpana, ‘burning’, cetana , ‘visible 1 , cddana, ‘impelling’ 

The derivatives dtisana and -mdrjana have the same irregular strength¬ 
ening which appears m their present-systems (627, 1042 a), and other 
formations from the same roots. 

b. With vrddhi- strengthening {only in such circumstances that d remains 
as vowel of the radical syllable) examples (all that have been noted in the 
older language) are - cdtana , ndgana, madana , -vaccina, -vdsana, -vdhana, sdd¬ 
ana, -spa? ana, svadana , - dyana , - ydvana , -srdvana, - parana, v dr ana. 

e. Prom roots with prefixes, the derivatives of this formation are very 
numerous, being exceeded m frequency only by those made with the sutfix 
a (above, 1148.5). A. few examples are dkrdmana , ‘striding on 1 , udydna, 
‘upgomg 1 , mdhdna , ‘receptacle 1 , prdnana, ‘expiration 1 , vimdcana, ‘release 1 and 
‘releasing 1 , sarngrtimana, ‘assembly 1 and ‘assembler 1 , adhivikdrtana, ‘cutting 
off, avaprabhrdhgana, ‘falling away down 1 . 

Fox other compounds of these derivatives, showing tbe same accent (and 
the same ieminme stem), see the next chapter (below, 1272). 

A few exceptions occur vicaksand, upangayand, and the feminines 
pramandanl and mrdahanl. 

d. The adjectives of this formation, simple or compound, make their 
feminine usually m i thus, cddarii, pegam } spar am, jdmbhani , prajndm, 
prdksam, samgrdham, abhisdvanl, vidhdram Icetanl is of doubtful meaning 
below, 2 a). 

An adj'ective compound, however, having a noun m ana as final 
member, makes its feminine in d thus, supasarpand , ‘of easy approach 1 , 
sddvidhand, ‘of sextuple order 1 , anctpavdcand, ‘not to be ordered away 1 . 

2. Tbe more irregular formations may be classed as follows 
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a. With accent on the final a small number of agent-nouns and ad¬ 
jectives, as karand, 'active’ (against kdrana , {'act’), tvarand , 'hasting’, 
rocand , 'shining’, krOQand , 'yelling’, svapand, 'sleepy’, hsayand, ‘habitable’. 

These, unlike the more regular class, make their feminines in 5* thus, 
taarand , spandana , etc And a very few feminine action-nouns have the same 
form jar and, dyotand (* RY. i. 128. 4), $vetand (and compare kapand, rapanci) 
Beside these may be mentioned a few feminines m cmf, of more or less 
doubtful character arsani , cetani (to cetanaj, tapani (to tap ana), vrjarii (with 
mjdna), hdyarii (with hay and), raj am, tedam 

b. With accent on the penult a very small number of adjectives as 
dohdna, 'milking’, mandna, 'considerate’, manddna, 'rejoicing’, saksdna , 
'overcoming’, and perhaps vaksdnd, ‘carrying’ (with aonstic s), and a still 
smaller number of neuter action-nouns dansdna, 'great deed’, vrjdna, 'en¬ 
closure, town’, krpdna, 'misery’ (against krpand , 'miseiatjle’), with the 
masculine kirdna, 'dust’. 

The only noticed example of a feminine is m a. turdnd. And a few 
feminine nouns have the same form as jardnd, hhanddnd , kanydnd, 
vaksdnd , etc (and compare the anomalous masc. name u$dnd. 355 a) 

c Without strengthening of the root are made a very small number of 
derivatives namely (besides those already noted, krpdna and krpand, vrjdna 
and vrjarii, kirdna, turdnd), bhurana , -suvana and bhtivana (compare the 
perfects of the same roots, sasuva and babhuva, without the usual strength¬ 
ening 789 a) kr$ana, pr$ana, vrsana are doubtful. 

d. A few isolated cases may be here mentioned jdgarand and pdlpulana 
from reduplicated root-forms; sdmana apparently from the prefix sam; 
anhurand apparently from arihurd, ydsand, 'woman’ (beside ydsan, ydsd, etc.), 
and prtand, 'fight’, are the only feminines with accented root-syllable. 

1151. 30RT as. Ey this suffix are made (usually with 
^ma-strengthening of the root-vowel) especially a large class 
of neuter nouns, mostly abstract (action-nouns), but some¬ 
times assuming a concrete value; and also, in the older 
language, a few agent-nouns and adjectives, and a consid¬ 
erable number of infinitives. 

The accent in words of the first class is on the root, and 
in the second on the ending, and in a few instances words of 
the two classes having the same form are distinguished by their 
accent; the infinitives have for the most part the accent on the 
suffix. 

T. a Examples of the first and principal class are dvas, 
‘aid, favor’, tdpas , ‘warmth’, pray as, ‘pleasure’, tejas, ‘splendor’, 
grdvas, ‘fame’, dShas, ‘milking’, haras, ‘deed’, prdthas, ‘breadth’, 
cetas &n&mdnas, ‘mind’, cdhsas, ‘eye’, sdras , ‘pond 7 , vdcas , ‘speech’, 
b. A few words of this class are of irregular formation, thus, without 
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strengthening of the root, juvas , ‘quickness* {beside jdvas), fir as, ‘breast’, 
mrdhas , ‘contempt’; and $iras, ‘head’, is to be compared, — with vrddhi- 
stiengthemng, - vdcas , vasas, vahas , - svetdas , -hdyas, — perhaps with an 
aoristic $, ‘missile’. 

c. After final a of a root is usually inserted y before the 
suffix (258) thus, clhuyas, gayas. 

But there are m the oldest language apparent remains of a formation 
in which as -was added directly to radical a thus, bhds and -das (often to 
be pronounced as two syllables), jnds, mas , and -;as and -dhas and -das, 
from the roots and dhd and da (Benfey, Abb. Gott Ges. xxm , 1 STB) 

2. a. The instances in which an agent-noun is differentiated b\ its 
accent from an action-noun are upas, ‘work, and apds, ‘active’; yd<;as, 
‘beauty’, and ya$d$, ‘beauteous*; tdras, ‘quickness, and tards (SV , once), 
‘quick’, dtivas , ‘worship’, and duvds , ‘lively mdhas , ‘greatness', and 
mahds , ‘great’, between rdksas t n., and raksds, m , both meaning ‘demon’, 
and between tydjas, n , ‘abandonment* and tyajds , m., ‘descendant’ (?j, 
the antithesis is much less clear. 

b. Adjectives m as without corresponding abstracts are: tavds , ‘strong*, 
vedhds , ‘pious’, probably dhands, ‘head}’, and a few othei words of isolated 
occurence, as vegds, dhvards. From a denominative stem is made mrgayds , 
‘wild animal’ (RV., once). 

c. But there are also a very few cases of abstract nouns, not neuter, 
accented on the ending thus, jards, ‘old age 1 , bhiyds , ‘fear’, and doubtless 
also havds, ‘call’, and tvesds , ‘impulse’. The feminine usds , ‘dawn*, might 
belong either here or under the last preceding head. 

d. Apparently containing a suffix as are the noun upas, ‘lap’, and certain 
proper names dngiras , nodhds, bhaldnds , arcandnds The feminine apsards , 
‘nymph’, is of doubtful derivation 

The irregular formation of some of the words of this dnision will be 
noticed, without special remark. 

3. The infinitives made by the suffix as have been explain¬ 
ed above (973): they show various treatment of the root, and 
various accent (which, last may perhaps mark a difference of 
gender, like that between sdhas and jards . 

4. The formation of derivatives in as from roots compounded with pre¬ 
fixes is very restricted — if, indeed, it is to be admitted at all. No infini¬ 
tive m as occurs with a prefix, nor any action-noun, and the adjecti\e 
combinations are in some instances evidently, and in most others apparently, 
possessive compounds of the noun with the prefix used adjectively- the most 
probable exceptions are -nybkas and vfspardhas . As m these examples, the 
accent is always on the prefix. 

In connection with this, the most common and important 
suffix ending* in may be best treated the others, kindred in 
office and possibly also in origin, which end in the same sib¬ 
ilant. 
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1152. rTH to, w, ?TH 5^5. With these suffixes are 
made an extremely small number of action-nouns. Thus* 

a. With tas are made retas, ‘seed’, and srotas, ‘stream’. 

b. With nas are made dpnas, ‘acquisition’, drnas , ‘wave’, -bhamas, 
‘offering’, reknas, ‘riches’, and in drdvmas , ’wealth’, and pdrlnas , ‘fulness’, 
is apparently to he seen the same suffix, with prefixed elements having the 
present value of union-vowels. Probably the same is true of ddmunas, 
‘house-friend’. 

c. With sas is perhaps made vdpsas, ‘beauty’(*>), and tdrusas may he 
mentioned with it (rather tarus-a 

1153. With the suffix is is formed a small num¬ 
ber (about a dozen) of nouns. 

They are in part nouns of action, but most are used con¬ 
cretely. The radical syllable has the ^/^-strengthening, and 
the accent is on the suffix (except in jyotis, light’, vydthis ( 9 ), 
and amis , ‘raw meat’). Examples are: arris, rods, and cods, 
light’, havis, e oblation’, vartis , ‘track’. 

The forms tuvis- and surabhis - appear inorganically for tuvi and surdbhi 
m a few compounds or derivatives 

1154. 3TT us. With this suffix are made a few words, 
of various meaning, root-form, and accent 

They are words signifying both action and agent. A few have both 
meanings, without difference of accent thus, tdpus, ‘heat’ and ‘hot’, dries , 
‘wound’ and ‘sore’; cdksus , ‘brightness’ and ‘seeing, eye’; vdpus, ‘wonderful’ 
and ‘wonder’ The nouns are mostly neuter, and accented on the root- 
syllable, exceptions are in regard to accent, janus , ‘birth’, m regard to 
gender, mdnus , ‘man’, and ndhus , proper name. Of adjectives, are accented 
on the ending jayds, vands , vidtis (which alone shows an unstrengthened 
loot), and daksds, ‘burning’ (which appears to attach itself to the aonst- 
stem). 

1155. ^ i. With this suffix are formed a considerable 
body of derivatives, of all genders: adjectives and mascu¬ 
line agent-nouns, feminine abstracts, and a few neuters. 
They show a various form of the root: strong, weak, and 
reduplicated. Their accent is also various. 

Many words in i have meanings much specialized , and many 
(including most of the neuters) are hardly to be connected with 
any root elsewhere demonstrable. 

i. The feminine action-nouns are of very various form thus, with 
weak root-form, rvci , ‘brightness’, Msi, ‘sheen’; krst , ‘ploughing", mtf, 
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‘dance’, yudht, ‘fighting 1 ; — with pwna-strengthening (where possible), rtipt, 
‘pain’, randhu ‘subjection’, QOcf, ‘heat*, vant and sant, ‘gain; — with vrddhi- 
stxengthening, grdhi , ‘seizure’, dhrdji , ‘course’, djt, ‘race’, from ydus comes 
ditsi (compare ddsayati , 1042 a). The variety of accent, which seems reducible 
to no rule, is illustrated by the examples given. 

The few mfinitively used words of this formation (above, 975) have a 
weak root-form, with accent on the ending 

2. The adjectives andmasculme agent-nouns exhibit the same variety. Thus • 
a. With unstrengthened root: $uci, ‘bright’, bhfmi, ‘lively’ ( ybhram ), 
gfbhi, ‘container’. 

b With strengthened root (or root incapable ot guna- change) tin, 
‘enemy’, mdhi , ‘great’, arcf, ‘beam’, granthi , ‘knot’, kridf, ‘playing’, and 

some words, of obscuie connections, show an apparent vrddhi- increment 
thus, drdpi, ‘mantle’, rapf. ‘heap*, pant, ‘hand’, etc. 

c. With reduplicated root. This is in the older language a considerable 
class, of quite various form. Thus: with weak or abbreviated root, calm , 
jdghri ( yghar ), pdpri , sdsn, - mamri , babhrt, vavrt, jdgmi, jdglmi, sdsm, 

stisvi, -ptyiu; and, with displacement of final a (or its weakening to the 
semblance of the suffix), dadi j papt. yayt (with a case or two from yayi 
~jajni, dddhi , — from the wr-form of roots in changeable r, jagun, tdtun, 
pdpun; — with simple reduplication, ytiyudhi, vtvici ; — with strengthened 
reduplication, - cdcah , tdtrpi, dddhrsi, vavahi, sasahi, tutuji and tutujt, yuyuvi , 
yuyudhi ; and garbhdri . And karkart\ ‘lute’, and dundubht, ‘drum’, have the 
aspect of belonging to tbe same class, but axe probably onomatopoetic. The 
accent, it will be noticed, is most often on tbe reduplication, but not seldom 
elsewhere (only once on tbe root). 

It was noticed above (271 f) that these reduplicated derivatives m i 
especially often take an object m the accusative, like a present participle 
d Formations in i from the root compounded with prefixes are not at 
all numerous They are accented usually on the suffix. Examples arc 
abhidrohf, dyajf, vydnagt, nijaghnf, parddadt, visasahf; but also dgdni, amim, 
vivavn 

As compounded with other preceding words, the adjectives or agent- 
nouns m i are not rare, and are regularly accented on the root: see the next 
chapter, 1276. 

e. From ydhd comes a derivative -dhi, forming many masculine com¬ 
pounds, with the value both of an abstract and a concrete: thus, with pre¬ 
fixes, antardhi J uddhi\ mdM, pandhi\ etc. Opinions are divided as to whether 
it is to he regarded as formed with the suffix i, displacing the radical d, or 
with weakening of d to i. 

3. Neuter nouns in i are few, and of obscure derivation: examples arc 
dksi, ‘eye’, dsthi, ‘bone’, dddhi , ‘curds’, etc. 

1156. ^ %. The suffix | i. like a (above. 1149), has 
in general the office of making a feminine fiom a masculine 
stem. Thus: 
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Especially, from consonant-stems in general, — from stems iri r (or 
ar). 376 a; — from some stems in u • 344; — from many stems in 
(for details, see the various suffixes ending m a) — stems m i very rarely 
have corresponding femmmes in r an example is krrrii (masc, krmi). 

In the oldest language, a few masculines also are made m final i they 
have been noticed, and their inflection described, above (355 ff.). 

1157. frT This suffix forms a large class of fre¬ 
quently used feminine nouns of action; and also a few 
agent-nouns (masculine) and adjectives. The root has in 
general the same form as before the suffix cT ta of the pass¬ 
ive participle (952 ff.) — that is to say, a weak, and often 
a weakened or abbreviated, form. 

The accent ought, in analogy with that of the participle, 
to rest always upon the suffix; and it does so in the (small) 
majority of words quotable from accented texts, but the ex¬ 
ceptions are numerous. In the few words used as infinitives 
(975), the accent is on the suffix only 

1 a. Examples of the normal formation are rati, ‘gift’, itt, ‘progress’, 
riti, ‘flow’, stuti, ‘praise’, bhuti, ‘prosperity’, bhrti , ‘bearing’, $akti, ‘power’, 
Lirti, ‘fame’, purtf, ‘bestowal’, matt , ‘thought’, piti\ ‘drmk’ (j/pa, pple pita), 
dhdutf, ‘stream’ ( ydhdv , pple dhduta ), — and, with accented root, gdti, 
‘motion’, $dnti, ‘repose’, dtti, ‘division’ (j/da, pple ditd), trpti , ‘satisfaction’, 
ftti, ‘offering’ (Vyaj . pple istd), - ukti , ‘speech’ {]/vac pple uktd), vrddhi, 
‘increase’. 

b. The roots which form their participle in ita (956) do not have the 
i also before ti: thus, only gdpti, -drpti (but AV. has once dditi, beside 
uditd , from ]/vad) A few roots having their participle m na instead of ta 
(957), form the abstract noun also m m (below, 1158). And from the roots 
tan and ran occur tdnti and rdnti, beside the more regular tali and rati , 
also dhanti (once, VS.) beside dhati. From roots having the form dd, the 
derivative m composition is sometimes -tti (for ddti with loss of radical 
vowel compare the participle-form -££a, above, 955 e)* thus, niravatti (K ), 
vdsutti, bhdgatti , maghatti (all RY.) 

c, A few derivatives are made from reduplicated roots, their accent is 
various thusy carkrti, dJdhiti and - diditi , jigarti, and perhaps the proper 
name yaydti. 

d Derivatives from roots with prefixes are numerous, and have (as in 
the case of the participles in ta, and the action-nouns m tu) the accent on 
the prefix • examples are dnumati , abhiti , dhuti, nirrti, vyUpti, sdmgati . The 
only exceptions noticed are dsakti and dsutt . 

In other combinations than with prefixes, the accentuation is m general 
the same see the next chapter. 

’2. The adjectives and agent-nouns — which, as masculines, are to be 
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connected with these instead of with the feminine abstracts — are tew: 
thus, putt, ‘putrid, rusti, ‘eager 1 , dhUti, ‘shaker 1 , jndtf , ‘relative’, pattf, 
‘footman; and a few others, of more or le&s dubious character. The accent 
is various, as m the other class 

3. A lev words show the same suffix ti pieceded by a vowel, m winch 

no organic character seems recognizable, and which may therefore pass for a 
u umon-\ owel ’ One, tiditi, has been quoted above, another witli i is sdn/tt 
(RV., once), and sriihitl and sn/kill, notwithstanding their long final, may be 
mentioned with them. With ati are made a few, variously accented thus, 
the action-nouns anhatf , drgatf tasatt "nest, ram'di , iratdti, amah and 
dmatt , - dhrnjati , and the airent-words aralt, hhalatf ., rrktiti, rdmati. With 
Iti, fjlti and dnbhiti In the Brahmanas appear occasional derivatives fiom 
conjugational stems, like jdnayah -TS , and ugamayih (K.xxvin.6) The 
lennmne ‘young adj. , maiden’, is of isolated character 

4. In some of the words instanced in the last paragraph, ti is perhaps 
applied as a secondary suffix. A kindred character belongs to it m the 
numeral dematues fiom pronominal roots, kith, idtu ytitU and from numerals, 
as vingatt, sastu etc.; with pnnktt ffrom pdnea;, and m addhatf , from the 
particle addhri 

1158. H ni. This suffix agrees in general in its uses 
and in the form of its derivatives with the preceding; hut 
it makes a much smaller number of words, among which 
the feminine abstracts are a minority. 

1. As was noticed above (1157 lb, a few verbs (ending m vowels) 
making their passive participle m na instead of ta make their action-noun 
m nt instead of ti From the Veda are quotable only - jyani , ‘injury’, and 
jurnt\ ‘heat; later oecui glam, jlrm , and others Certain other feminine 
nouns of concrete meaning occur thus, jiim, ‘woman’, etc. 

2. Examples of words of the other class are v'thni, ‘carrying*, t&rm , 
‘hasty*, bhurni, ‘excited’, prenf ,, ‘loving’, vrsnt and vfsni , ‘virile’. 

In prent, y6m , menf, grim, gruni is seen a strengthening of the root, 
such as does not appear among the derivatives m ti. 

Derivatives m ra from roots with prefixes do not appear to occur. 

In the words ending m am, the a has probably the same value with 
that of ati (above, 1157 3), but am bas gained a more independent status, 
and may be best treated as a sepaiate suffix. 

1159. £TH (ini- The words made by this suffix have 
the same double value with those made by the preceding 
ones. Their accent is various. Thus: 

a. Feminine action-nouns, sometimes with concreted meaning as, isdnt, 
‘impulse’, gardni , ‘injury’, dyotani , ‘bnghtnetos’, ksipant, ‘blow 1 , agdru , 
‘missile’, variant , ‘track’, ajam [d-djani . the only example with prefix), ‘“goad’. 
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b. Adjectives and other agent-words are such as car am } ‘movable’, 
caksdni, ‘enlightener’, vaksdm, ‘strengthened. From a reduplicated root- 
form comes -paptam. From desiderative stems are made ruruksdm, sisdsdm, 
and (with prefix) a-QU$uksdm And a small number of words appear to 
attach themselves to an s-aonst stem, thus, parsdni , saksam, canani 

3. It is questionable whether the infinitives in sdm (978) are to he 
put here, as accusatives of a formation m am, or under the next suffix, as 
locatives of a formation m an, from roots and stems increased by an aonstic s, 

1160. EFT^tm. Not many words appear to be made with 
a suffix of this form, and of these still fewer are plainly to 
be connected with roots. Certain rare neuters (along with 
the doubtful infinitives) are nouns of action; the rest are 
masculine and neuter agent-nouns. The accent is various. 

a The infinitives which admit of being referred to this suffix, as locative 
cases, are those m sdm, of which the sibilant appears to be the final of a 
tense-stem. They are all given above (978). 

b The other action-nouns in an are mahdn , ‘greatness’, manhdn (?), 
‘liberality’, raj tin ,, ‘authority 1 (RV\, once compare rdjan, the accent-relation 
is the reverse of the usual one), and gdmbhan, ‘depth 1 (VS , once). 

e Examples of agent-nouns are masc tdksan , ‘carpenter’, rdjan, ‘king 1 , 
vfsan, virile, bull’, uksdn, ‘ox’*, neut. uddn, k water’, cdksan, ‘eye’: — with 
prefixes, pratidivan , ‘antagonist at play’ ( dtidlvan, AY., is perhaps a bad 
reading), vibhudn , ‘superior 1 . 

d. A few stems in an, running parallel with those in other suffixes 
and filling out their declension, were mentioned above (429ff). 

1101. rT tu. The great mass of the words of this form¬ 
ation are the infinitives — accusatives in the later lan¬ 
guage, in the earlier likewise datives and ablative-genitives: 
see above, 970b, 972. But a few are also used independ¬ 
ently^ as action-nouns or -with concreted meaning; and an 
extremely small number, of somewhat questionable charac¬ 
ter, appear to have the value of agent-words. They are of 
all genders, but chiefly masculine. The root has the guna - 
strengthening. 

The infinitive words are accented on the radical syllable 
when simple, and most of the others have the same accent; but 
a few have the tone on the ending. 

a. Examples are of the regular formation, masc., gdntu, ‘way’, dhatu 7 
‘element’, mdntu , ‘counsel’; fern, vdstu, ‘morning’; neut. vdstu, ‘abode’; — 
Wbitney, Giammar 25 
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with accent on the ending, gantti, ‘being’, gat'd, ‘way’ and ‘song’, hetu, 
‘cause’, ketti, ‘banner’ (all masc.); — with unstrengthened root, rtu, ‘season, 
pitd, ‘drink’, sutu, ‘birth’; with vrddhi- strengthening, v&stu (above). 

b. The infinitives m tu have (072) often the union-vowel i before the 
suffix, and this m a few cases is lengthened to l. In other use occur also 
- tdritu and - dhdntu (both with dus) ; turphdntu seems of the same formation, 
but is obscure. 

The infinitives, when made from roots with prefixes, have (as was pointed 
out above, 972) the accent on the prefix. But the same words, when used 
(not infimtivally) in further combination (with su and dus), retain the radical 
accent which belongs to the simple word: thus, duratyetu , durniytimtu, 
duspanhdntu , suprdttu. 

c. In a few instances, the suffix tu appears to be added to a tense- or 
conjugation-stem in a: thus, edkatu and vahatu, tnnyatu and tapyatu, and 
sisdsdtu. The accent of the last is paralleled only by that of fivatu, ‘life’, 
which is further exceptional in showing a long a, it is used sometimes m 
the manner of an infinitive. 

1162. J nu > This suffix forms a comparatively small 
body of words, generally masculine, and having both the 
abstract and the concrete value. 

The accent is usually on the ending, and the root un¬ 
strengthened. 

Examples are bhdnu, ‘light’ (later ‘sun’), vagnd, ‘sound’, s und, ‘son’, 
d&nu (with irregular accent), m. ‘demon’, n. ‘drop, dew’, dhend, f., ‘cow’; 
— grdhnd , ‘hasty’, dhrsnu , ‘hold’. 

This also (like tu), appears sometimes with a prefixed a thus, krandanu 
and nadanu , ‘roaring’, nabhanu (and - nu, f), ‘fountain’, vibhanjand (only 
instance with prefix), ‘breaking to pieces’; and perhaps krganu belongs here 

1163. 5T tha. The words made with this suffix are al¬ 
most without exception action-nouns (though some have 
assumed a concrete value). They are of all genders. The 
root is of a weak (or even weakened) form, and the accent 
usually on the suffix. 

a. Examples are: masc. bhrthd, ‘offering’, -krtha, ‘making’, - itha , 
‘going’; neut. uJcthd, ‘saying’, nlthd, ‘song’, tirthd , ‘ford’; fem. (with d) gdthd , 
‘song’, mtha, ‘way’. Radical d is weakened to l in - glthd and - pithd Final 
m onus lost m - gathd and hatha (as sometimes m the verbal inflection ot 
the same roots. 637, 834b). 

A few examples of combination with prefixes occur, with accent on the 
final: thus, nirrthd, ‘destruction’, samgathd, ‘union’, etc. 

b. Still more common in the older language is a form of this suffix to 
which has become prefixed an d, which is probably of thematic origin, though 
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become a union-vowel. Thus * mase. cardtha , ‘mobility’, yajdtha , ‘offering, 
ravdtha , ‘cry’, capatha 7 ‘curse’, stavatha, ‘praise’, neut. uc&tha, ‘speech’, 
vid&tha , ‘ordering’. Before this, a root has sometimes pwna thus, Qayatha , 
‘couch’, tvesatha , ‘vehemence’. With a prefix, the accent is thrown forward 
upon the final thus, dvasathd , ‘abode’, pravasathd, ‘absence’, prdndtha , 
‘breath’, is treated as if prtm were an integral root. 

c. Isolated combinations of tha with other preceding vowels occur. thus, 
vdrutha , ‘protection’, with another doubtful case or two; and mat-dtha (yman 9 ) 

1164. 51 thu. This suffix has an 5f a attached to it (like 

O V 

51 above), and, in the very few derivatives which it 
makes, appears only as m atJiu. 

The only Velio examples are ejathu, ‘quaking’, vepdthu , ‘trembling’, 
standthu , ‘roaring’. Later cases are nanddthu (TS ), vamathu , gvayathu , etc. 

1165. ZT yu. With this suffix are made a very few nouns, 
both of agent and of action, with unstrengthened root and 
various accent. Thus. 

a. Abstracts (masc ) are manyu , ‘wrath’, mrtyd, ‘death’ (with t added 
to the short final of the root). 

b. Adjectives etc are bhujyu, ‘pliable’, cundhyd, ‘pure’; ydjyu, ‘pious, 
sdhyu , ‘strong’, ddsyu , ‘enemy’, and one or two more. 

For other derivatives ending m yu, see the suffix u, below, 1178g,h 

1166. ma. The action-nouns made by this suffix are 
almost all masculine; and they are of various root-form and 
accent, as are also the agent-nouns and adjectives. 

a. Examples of the former class are: ajmd, ‘course’, gharmd , ‘heat’, 
ema, ‘progress’, bhdma , ‘brightness’, sarma , ‘flow’, stdma, ‘song of praise’. 

b. Examples of the latter class are * tigmd, ‘sharp’, bhlmd , ‘terrible’, 
gagmd , ‘mighty’; idhma , ‘fuel’, yudhmd , ‘warrior’. A single instance from a 
reduplicated root is tutumd , ‘powerful’. 

1167. FT mi. A very small number of nouns, masculine 
and feminine, formed with mi, may be conveniently noticed here. 

Thus, from r-roots, urmi , ‘wave’, - kurmi , ‘action’, surrrd , f, ‘tube’; 
from others, jamt p), ‘relation’, bhumi or bhUrrii , f., ‘earth’, laksmi , ‘sign’; 
also probably rapmf, ‘line, ray’. 

1168. hPT The derivatives made with this suffix 

are almost only action-nouns. The great majority of them 
are neuter, and accented on the root-syllable; a much small¬ 
er number are masculine, and accented on the suffix. The 
few agent-words are, if nouns, masculine, and have the 

25 * 
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latter accent: in several instances, a neuter and a masculine, 
of the one and the other value and accent, stand side by 
side. The root has in general the ^ma-strengthening. 

1. a. Examples of regularly formed neuters are. kdrman , ‘action 5 , 
jdnman, ‘birth 5 , ndman , ‘name’, vdrtman , ‘track’, ve^man, ‘dwelling 5 , htiman, 
‘sacrifice 5 , - dydtman , ‘splendor 5 . 

b Examples of masculine abstracts are: ojmdn, ‘strength 5 , jeman , 
‘conquest 5 , svddmdn , ‘sweetness 5 . 

c. Corresponding neuter action-nouns and masculine agent-nouns are: 
brahman , ‘worship 5 , and brahman , ‘priest 5 ; ddman, ‘gift 5 , and daman , ‘giver 5 ; 
dh&rman, ‘rule 5 , and dharmdn , ‘orderer 5 ; stidman , k seat 5 , and sadmtin , ‘sitter 5 . 
Very few other agent-nouns occur; and all, except brahmdn, aTe of rare 
occurrence. 

On the other hand, varsman and svddman (and vanman ) have the dif¬ 
ference of gender and accent without a corresponding difference of meaning. 

The noun tinman, ‘stone 5 , though masculine, is accented on the radical 
syllable; and two or three other questionable cases of the same kind occur. 

The derivatives in man used as infinitives (974) have for the most part 
the accent of neuters the only exception is vidmdne . 

d A few words, of either class, have an irregular root-form: thus, 
bhuman ‘earth 5 , syuman , bhumdn ‘abundance 5 , slmdn, bhujmdn , vidmdn, and 
kdrsman , bhdrman , Qdkman. 

e. Derivatives m man from roots with prefixes are not numerous. They 
are usually accented on the prefix, whether action-nouns or adjectives: thus, 
prdbharman , ‘forthbringing 5 , prdydman , ‘departure 5 , dnuvartman , ‘following 
after 5 the exceptions, vijdman , pratwartmdn , visarmdn , are perhaps of pos¬ 
sessive formation 

2. The same suffix, though only with its abstract-making 
value, has in a number of cases before it a union-vowel, i or 
i; and imdn comes to be used as a secondary suffix, forming 
abstract nouns (masculine) from a certain number of adjectives. 

a. The neuters m iman and iman are all primary formations, belonging 
to the older language: thus, jdmman and vdnman (beside vanmdn , as no¬ 
ticed above), and ddriman , dhdnman , pdriman (and pdreman , SV., once), 
bh&nman, vdriman, sdriman , stdnman , sdviman , and hdvlman . Those m 
2man are hardly met with outside the Rig-Yeda. 

b. The masculines m iman are m the oldest language less frequent 
than the neuters just described, they are jarvmdn , prathimdn , mahimdn , 
varimdn (beside the equivalent vdriman and vdnman ), varsimdn (beside the 
equivalent varsman and varsman ), harimdn , and drdghimdn (VS.) beside drayh- 
man (RV.). Some of these, as well as of the derivatives in simple man, 
attach themselves in meaning, or m form also, to adjectives, to which they 
seem the accompanying abstracts. compare the similar treatment of the primary 
comparatives and superlatives (above, 468)* such are pdpmdn (to pdpd. 
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jp aplyas, etc.}; draghmdn e tc. (to dirghti , draghtyas , etc), v&nman etc. (to 
wrw, variyas , etc ); prdthiman (to prthu, prdthistha ); hanm&n (to Mn or hdnta ); 
vdrsman etc. (to vdrsiyas etc.); svadman etc. (to svadu, svadiyas , etc.) 
Then m the Brahmana language are found further examples thus, dhumn- 
man (TS., K.), dradhiman (K.* to drdhd , drddhiyas, etc.), taruniman (K.), 
lohitiman (KB.), and still later such as laghiman; while ksepiman (to ksipra , 
ksepiyas, etc.) and krmiman , and so on, are allowed by the grammanans 

1169. By this suffix are made almost only 
agent-words, adjectives and nouns, the latter mostly mas¬ 
culines. The root is unstrengthened, and to a short final 
vowel is added a cT £ before the suffix. The accent is al- 
most always on the root, both in the simple words and in 
their compounds. 

The insertion of t is an indication that the words of this form are orig¬ 
inally made by the addition of an to derivatives m u and tu , yet van has 
the present value of an integral suffix m the language, and must be treated 
as such. 

1. a. Examples of the usual formation are masc. ydjvan , ‘offering’, 
drdhvan , ‘harming’, gdkvan , ‘capable’, - rikvan , ‘leaving’, -yttvan, ‘conquering’, 
stitvan, ‘pressing’, krtvan , ‘active’, -gdtvan (like -pat, - gatya ), ‘going’, sdfuan 
(■/san), ‘warrior’, druan (only example with strengthened root), ‘courser’; — 
neut pdrvan , ‘joint’, dhanvan , ‘how’ 

b. Examples from roots with prefixes (which are not rare) are* atTtvan , 
‘excelling’, upahdsvan, ‘reviler’, sambhrtvan , ‘collecting’; and probably vivas- 
van , ‘shining’: abMsatvan is a compound with governing preposition (1310). 

For the compounds with other elements, which, except in special cases, 
.have the same accent, see below, 1277. 

c. The stem muslvdn , ‘robber’ (RY., once), is the only one with a 
union-vowel, and is perhaps better regarded as a secondary derivative — of 
which a few are made with this suffix: see below, 1234. 

d. From a reduplicated root are made rdrdvan and cikitvdn (and possibly 
vivdsvan ). 

2. The number of action-nouns made with the suffix van is extremely 
small namely, ddvan , ‘giving’, and turvdn , ‘overcoming’, both used as in¬ 
finitives (974), and bhurvdn, ‘unrest’ (’); likewise dhurvan, ‘injury’, also used 
as infinitive (unless this is rather dhurv-an) 

The feminines corresponding to adjectives in van are not 
made (apparently) directly from this suffix, but from vara , and 
end in van; see below, 1171b 

1170. oR vana. £TFT vani , vanu. The very few words 

made with these suffixes may best be noticed here, in con- 
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Election with van (of which the others are probably sec¬ 
ondary extensions). 

a. With vana are made vagvand , ‘talkative’, satvand , ‘warrior’ (beside 
stitvan , above), and, from a reduplicated root, gugukvand, ‘shining’. 

b. With vara are made from simple roots turvdni , ‘excelling’, and 

bhurvdni , ‘restless’ (compare turvdn and bhurvdn , just above), and, from 
reduplicated roots, ‘shining’, dadhrsvdm , ‘daring’, tuturvdm , 

‘striving after’, and jugurvdni , ‘praising’: arhansvdni is obscure. 

c* With vunw is made only vagvanu , ‘tone, noise’. 

1171. With this suffix are made a few deriv¬ 
atives, of all genders, having for the most part the value 
of agent-nouns and adjectives. 

Much more common are the feminine stems in 
t'an, which,, from the earliest period, serve as the corres¬ 
ponding feminines to the masculine stems in 

a. A few masculine adj*ectives in vara occur, formally accordant (except 
m accent) with the feminines, thus, itvard , ‘going’, - advard , ‘eating’, 
- sadvard , ‘sitting’, igvard, ‘ruler, lord’, and with them doubtless belongs 
vidvald , ‘knowing’ (with l for r). 

b. The feminines in van accord m treatment of the root and m accent 
with the masculines m van to which they correspond * thus, ydjvarl , - fttvarl , 
srtvarij -Qivari, -ydvari , and so on (about twenty-five such formations in 
BY.); from a reduplicated root, -QiQvan. 

c. A very small number of neuters occur, with accent on the root 
thus, Mrvara , ‘deed’, gdhvara , ‘thicket’, and a feminine or tvo, with accent 
on the penult urvdra , ‘field’, and urvdn , ‘tow’ (both of doubtful etymology) 

We take up now the suffixes by which are made only stems 
having the value of agent-nouns and adjectives, beginning with 
a brief mention of the participial endings, which in general have 
been already sufficiently treated. 

1172. (or £(cT^). The office of this suffix, in. 
making present and future participles active, has been fully 
explained above, in connection with the various tense-stems 
and conjugation-stems (chaps. VIII.—XIV.), in combination 
with which alone it is employed (not directly with the root, 
unless this is also used as tense-stem). 

With the same or a formally identical suffix are made from 
pronominal roots lyant and Myant (517). And ddvayant ) ‘not 
double-tongued’ (RV., once), appears to contain a similar form- 
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at ion from the numeral dm — unless we are to assume a de¬ 
nominative verb-stem as intermediate. 

Here may also be best mentioned the words made with 
the so-ealled suffix anta (fem. ant'd or anti), being evident trans¬ 
fers (Prakritic) of stems in ant to the ^-declension 

Extremely few such, words occur m the oldest language namely, panta, 
'draught’ (RV.), vasantd , 'spring’ (RV beside it also hemanta , 'winter’); 
ve$anta or veQantT , 'tank’ (AY, QB. vegdnta) , jwanti , a certain healing 
plant (RV.J; and probably the proper name taranta (RV.). A few others are 
instanced as admitted later thus, nandanta and nandayanta , gadayanta , 
yayanta , jaranta , prdnanta , etc. all are said to be accented on the final. 

A different extension of [the same suffix is exhibited m the proper 
names dhvasdnti and Qucantt (RV), with which may be mentioned purusdnti. 

1173. EfTR vans (or cjH t?as). For the (perfect active) par¬ 
ticiples made with this suffix, see above, chaps. X. and 
XIV., and 458ff. 

A few words of irregular and questionable formation were noticed at 
402, above. Also, apparent transfers to a form us or usa. 

The oldest language (RV.) has a very few words in vas, of doubtful 
relations, fbhvas , ‘seizing’, and $flcvas, 'skilful’ (beside words m va and 
van), and perhaps khidvas (ykhad). The neuter abstract vdnvas , 'breadth, 
room’ (belonging to urti, 'broad’, in the same manner with vdriyas and vanmdn ), 
is quite isolated. 

The unique tatandsti (RV., once) is possibly to be divided tatantis-ti , 
and connected with this suffix 

1174. qH mana. The participles having this ending 
are, as has been seen, present and future only* and have 
the middle,, or the derived passive, value belonging in gen¬ 
eral to the stems to which the suffix is attached. 

1175. ETFT The participles ending in £Tffi ® na are 

of middle and passive value, like those just noticed, and 
either present, perfect, or (partly with the form Sana : 
above, 897) aorist. 

A few other words ending in the same manner in the old language may 
be mentioned here. The RV. has the adjectives vdsavdna , 'well-endowed’, 
and urdhvasdnd , 'uplifted’, evidently made on the model of participial stems. 
Also the proper names dpnavdna , prthavana , and cyavana and cydvatdna . 
JPdrQdna , 'abyss’, is doubtful. 

1176. cT ta. The use of this suffix in forming parti¬ 
ciples directly from the root, or from a conjugational (not 
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a tense) stem, was explained above, chap. XIII. The par- 
ticiples thus made are in part intransitive, but in great part 
passive in value (like those made by the two preceding suf¬ 
fixes, but in much larger measure, and more decidedly). 

For the frequent use of the connecting vowel i with the 
suffix, making its form ita, see also chap. XIII. 

a. A few general adjectives, or nouns with concrete meaning, are 
adaptations of this participle. Examples are: trstd, ‘rough’, pita, ‘cold’, 
drdhd (for drdhd 224a), ‘firm’, dutd, ‘messenger, sutd, ‘charioteer’, rtd, 
‘right’, ghrtd, ‘ghee’, gdtd, ‘kind’, dyutd , ‘gambling’, nrttd , ‘dance’, jivitd, 
‘life’, cantd , ‘behavior.’. The adjective tigitd (RV ), ‘sharp, shows anomalous 
reversion of palatal to guttural before the i (216). Vdvdta , ‘dear’, is a single 
example from a reduplicated root. 

b. Doubtless after the example and model of participles from denomin¬ 
ative stems (of which, however, no instances are quotable irom the Veda), 
derivatives in ita are in the later language made directly from noun and 
adjective-stems, having the meaning of ‘endowed with, affected hy, made to 
be’, and the like (compare the similar English formation in ed, as horned , 
barefooted, bluecoated). Examples are rathita , ‘furnished with a chariot’, etc. 

c. A few words ending m ta are accented on the radical syllable, and 
their relation to the participial derivatives is very doubtful* such are dsta, 
‘home’, mdrta, ‘mortal’, v&ta, ‘wind’, and with them may be mentioned 
gdrta (?), ndkta , ‘night’, hdsta, ‘hand’. 

d. Several adjectives denoting color end m ita , but are hardly connect¬ 
ible with roots of kindred meaning, thus, palitd , ‘gray’, dsita , ‘black’, rdhita 
and lohita , ‘red’, hdnta , ‘green 1 ; akin with them are eta, ‘variegated', pyetd, 
‘white’ 

The feminines of these stems are in part irregular thus, enl and Qyerii, 
rdhini and I6hml 7 and hdrml (but tbe corresponding masc. hdrma also occurs), 
and dsikm, pdlikni , and hdriknl. 

e. A small number of adjectives m the older language ending m ata 
are not to be separated from the participial words in ta, although their 
specific meaning is in part gerundive They are pacatd, ‘cooked’, dar$atd 
and papyata , ‘seen, to be seen, worth seeing’; and so yajatd, haryatd , 
bharatd, The y of papyata and haryatd indicates pretty plainly that the a 
also is that of a present tense-stem. Batata, ‘silvery’, is of more obscure 
relation to j/raj ‘color’. 

1177. na (and ina. 3^T una). The use of the suffix 
^ na in forming from certain roots participles equivalent to 
those in cT ta, either alongside the latter or instead of them, 
was explained above, chap. XIII. (957). 

a. With the same suffix are made a number of general adjectives, and 
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of nouns of various gender (fern. m ria). The accent is on the suffix or on 
the root. A few examples are. usnd, ‘hot’, pwna, ‘fortunate’, d$na, ‘ravenous’, 
Cvitna, ‘white’; masc. pra$nd, ‘question’, yajnd, ‘offering’, ghrnd , ‘heat’, 
varna , ‘color’, svapna , ‘sleep’; neut. parna, ‘wing’, rdtna, ‘jewel’ (’); fem. 
trsna, ‘thirst’, ydcna, ‘supplication’. But many of the stems ending m na 
are not readily connectible with roots. An antithesis of accent is seen in 
kdrna , ‘ear’, and karnd , ‘eared’. 

b. The very few words ending in ina are perhaps related with these 
(perhaps rather with those in ana ): thus, amind, ‘vufient’, vrjind, ‘crooked’, 
ddksina , ‘right’, and one or two others of questionable etymology. 

c. Of the words m una , few are clearly referable to roots thus, karuna , 
‘action’, dharuna , ‘bearing’, - cettina , ‘showing’; arjuna , ‘white’, tdruna, 
‘young’, vdruna , ‘Varuna’. In meaning and m accent they vary like the de¬ 
rivatives m ana . 

These are all the proper participial endings of the language. 
The gerundives, later and earlier, are in so great part evident 
secondary formations, that they will be noticed farther on, un¬ 
der the head of secondary derivation 

We will take up now the other suffixes forming agent-nouns 
and adjectives, beginning with those which have more or less 
a participial value. 

1178 3 u. With, this suffix are made a considerable 

body of derivatives, of very various character — adjectives, 
and agent-nouns of all genders, with different treatment of 
the root, and with different accent. It is especially used 
with, certain conjugational stems, desiderative (particularly 
later) and denominative (mainly earlier), making adjectives 
with the value of present participles; and in such use it 
wins in part the aspect of a secondary suffix. 

The root has oftenest a weak (or weakened) form, but it 
is sometimes vriddhied, least often (when capable of guna), it 
has the ^^-strengthening — all without any apparent con¬ 
nection with either accent or meaning or gender. After final 
radical d is usually addded y (258) before the suffix. A few 
derivatives are made from the reduplicated root. 

Many words ending m u are not readily, or not at all, connectible with 
roots, examples will be given only of those that have an obvious etymology. 

a. Examples' of ordinary adjectives are urn, ‘wide’, rju, ‘straight’, 
prtM, ‘broad’, mrdu, ‘soft’, sddhd } ‘good’, svadu , ‘sweet’, tdpu, ‘hot’, vdsu, 
‘good’, joy'd, ‘conquering’, darti, ‘bursting 1 , Qayd, ‘lying’, reku , ‘empty’; 
dhayd , ‘thirsty’, pdyti, ‘protecting’. Final d appears to be lost before the 
suffix in -sthu (susthu, anusthu). 
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b. Examples of nouns are. masc ahpu, ‘ray’, npd 7 ‘deceiver’, vayd, 
‘wind-god’, dsu 7 ‘life’, mdnu } ‘man, Mann’; fem fsu (also masc.), ‘arrow’, 
stndhu (also masc ), ‘river’, tanu , ‘body’. 

e. Derivatives from reduplicated roots are* cikitu , jigyd, sisnu. -tatnu 
(unless this is made with nu or tnu), ydyu or yayu and yfyu (with final d 
lost), p'tpru (proper name), - dldhayu , and babhrti , -ram (araru), malimlu p) 
have the aspect of being similar formations. 

d. A few derivatives are made from roots with prefixes, with various 
accentuation: for example, updyu. ‘on-coming’, pramayu , ‘going to destruction’, 
vikUndu, a certain disease, abhlQu , ‘rein (directer)’, sdmvasu , ‘dwelling to¬ 
gether’ 

e. From tense-stems, apparently, are made ianyu, ‘thundering’, and 

(with aonstic a) and dhdksu (all RV ) 

f. Participial adjectives in ft from desiderative ‘‘roots” (stems with loss 
of their final a) are sufficiently numerous m the ancient language (RV. has 
more than a dozen of them, AY not quite so many) to show that the form¬ 
ation was already a regular one, extensible at will, and later such adjectives 
may be made from every desiderative Examples (older) are ditsd, dipsft, 
cikitsd, titiksu , pipTsu, mumuksd , Qi$lilcsft, and, with prefix, abhidipsti. 

These adjectives, both earlier and later, may take an object m the 
accusative (271a> 

g A few similar adjectives are made m the older language from caus¬ 
atives : thus, dhdrayfi (‘persistent j, bhdjayil, bhdvayd, manhayfi , mandayft, 
Gramayu; and mi gay ft from the caus.-denom mrgdya. 

h. Much more numerous, however, are such formations from the more 
proper denominatives, especially m the oldest language (RV. has toward 
eighty of them, AY. only a quarter as many, including six or eight 
which are not found in RV , and they are still rarer in the Brahmanas) In 
a majority of cases, personal verbal forms from the same denominative stem 
are in use: thus, for example, to aglidyu, ardtlyu 7 rjuyti, caranyu 7 manasyft , 
sanisyu , urusyu , saparyft , in others, only the present participle in ydnt , or 
the abstract noun in yd (1149), or nothing at all. A few are made upon 
denominative stems from pronouns thus, tvayu (beside tvdydnt and tvdyti) 7 
yuvayfi or yuvdyti, asmayu, svayu , and the more anomalous ahamyn and 
kimyft. Especially where no other denominative forms accompany the ad¬ 
jective, this has often the aspect of being made directly from the noun with 
the suffix yu, either with a meaning of ‘seeking or desiring’, or with a more 
general adjective sense thus, yavayu, ‘seeking gram’, vardhayft, ‘boar-hunting’, 
stanasyu , ‘desiring the breast ’] urndyft , ‘woolen’, yuvanyd , ‘youthful’, 
bhlmayft, ‘terrible’. And so the “secondary suffix yu ” wins a degree of standing 
and application as one forming derivative adjectives (as in ahamyft and kimyft, 
above, and doubtless some others, even of the RY. words) In three RY. 
cases, the final as of a noun-stem is even changed to o before it. namely, 
anhoyd , duvoyti (and duvoyd , beside duvasyd), dskrdhoyu. 

None of the words m yu show in the Veda resolution into m 
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1179. w. The long u is a vastly rarer suffix than 
the other long simple vowels, already described (1149, 1155). 
It makes a small number of feminines corresponding to 
masculines in u , a very few independent feminines, and 
two or three very rare masculines: as to all which, see 
above, 355 e. 

1180. 331 uka. With this suffix are made derivatives 
having the meaning and construction (271 g) of a present 
participle. The root is strengthened, and has the accent 

The derivatives m uka are hardly known m the Veda; but they become 
frequent m the Brahmanas, of whose language they are a marked character¬ 
istic; and they are found occasionally in the later language In all prob¬ 
ability, they are originally and properly obtained by adding the secondary 
suffix ka (1222) to a derivative in it; but they have gained fully the char¬ 
acter of primary formations, and m only an instance or two is there found 
in actual use an w-word from which they should he made 

The root is only so far strengthened that the radical syllable is a heavy 
(79) one; and it has the accent, whether the derivative is made from a 
simple root or trom one with prefix 

a. Examples, irom the Brahmana language, are: vdduka, nd$uka, 
upakrdmuka , prapdduka , Upasthdyuka (258), vydyuka, veduka, bhdvuka , 
ksodhuka , hdruka : v&rsuka , samdrdhuka , danguka, dlamluka , $iksuka (GB.. 
EV. has Qiksu) } pramdyuka (SB has pramdyu) 

b. Exceptions as regards root-form are nirmdrguka (with vrddhi-stiength - 
ening, as is usual with this root. 627), -kasuka. AY. accents samkasuka 
(<JB. has samkdsuka) and vikasuka BV. has sdnukd (which is its only 
example of the formation, if it be one, AV. has also ghdtuka from yhan , 
and dpramdyuka ;); vasukd (TS. et al ) is probably of another character 
A$aridyuka (PB. et al.) is the only example noticed from a conjugation-stem. 

c. A formation m uka (a suffix of like origin, perhaps, with uka) may 
be mentioned here, namely, from reduplicated roots, jdgaruka, ‘wakeful’, 
dandaguka , ‘biting’, yayajuka , ‘sacrificing much’, vdvaduka (later), ‘talkative’; 
salaluka is questionable. 

1181. EFfr aka. Here, as in the preceding case, we 
seem to have a suffix made by secondary addition of ka 
to a derivative in % a; but it has, for the same reason as 
the other, a right to be mentioned here. Its free use in 
the manner of a primary suffix is of still later date than 
that of uka; it has very few examples in the older language. 
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a. In. RV. is found (besides pavaka , which has a different accent, and 
which, as the metre shows, is usually to he pronounced pavaka) only sdyaka, 
‘missile’; AV. adds piyaka and vddhaka, and VS. abhikrd$aka. But m the 
later language such derivatives are common, usually with raising of the 
root-syllable by strengthening to heavy quantity thus, ndyaka , ddyaka (258), 
pacaka, grdhaka , drdvaka, bodhaka ; but also janaka , khanaka. They are 
declared by the grammarians to have the accent on the radical salable. 
They often occur in copulative composition with gerundives of the same 
root: thus, bhaksyabhaksaka, ‘eatable and eater’, vacyavdcaka , ‘designated 
and designation’, and so on. 

That the derivatives in aka sometimes take an accusative object was 
pointed out above (271c). 

The corresponding feminine is made sometimes in aka or in akl, but 
more usually m ika: thus, ndyikd (with ndyaka ), pdcika , bodhika , drdvikd, 
compare secondary aka, below, 1222 d. 

b. Derivatives in dka are said to be made from a few roots thus, 
jalpaka, bhiksaka; but they are not found m the Veda (unless m “ pavaka ” 
see above), and appear to be very rare at every period. With dku is made 
in RV. mrdaydku , from the causative stem * prddku and the proper name 
iksvaku are of obscure connection. 

Derivatives in ika and Ika will he treated below, m connection with 
those m ka (1186) 

1182. H' tr (or tar). The derivatives made by this 
suffix, as regards both their mode of formation and their 
uses, have been the subject of remark more than once 
above (see 369 ff., 942ff.j. Agent-nouns are formed with it 
at every period of the language; these in the oldest lang¬ 
uage are very frequently used participially, governing an ob¬ 
ject in the accusative (271 d); later they enter into combin¬ 
ation with an auxiliary verb, and, assuming a future mean¬ 
ing, make a periphrastic future tense (942;. 

Their corresponding feminine is in tn. 

a. The root has uniformly the ywna-strengtheiiing. A union- 
vowel i (very rarely, one of another character) is often taken: 
as regards its presence or absence in the periphrastic future 
forms, see above (943). 

Without puna-change is only ustf , ‘plough-ox’ (no proper agent-noon 
apparently uk$-tf compare the nouns of relationship further on). The root 
grah has, as usual, l <— thus, -grahltr , and the same appears in -tarltr 
and - maritr. An u-vowel is taken instead by tdrutr and tarutf , dhdnutr , and 
sdnuir , long in varutr, strengthened to o in mandtr and manotr. From a re¬ 
duplicated root comes vdvdtr. 
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b The accent, in the older language, is sometimes on 
the suffix and sometimes on the root; or, from roots combined 
with prefixes, sometimes on the suffix and sometimes on the 
prefix. 

In general, the accent on the root or prefix accompanies the participial 
use of the word, but there are exceptions to this m a very few instances 
(four), a word with accented suffix has an accusative object; very much 
more often, accent on the root appears along with ordinary noun value. 
The accent, as well as the form, of mandtr is an isolated irregularity. 

Examples are yeta dhanani , ‘winning treasures’; yuydm martam Qrdtdrah , 
‘ye listen to a mortal’; but, on the other hand, yamtd vdsuni vidhate> 
‘bestowing good things on the pious’, and jetd ydndndm, ‘conqueror of 
peoples’. 

c. The formation of these nouns m tr from conjugation-stems, regular 
and frequent on the later language, and not very rare m the Brahmanas, is 
met with but once or twice in the Veda (bodhayitr and codayitri , RV ). In 
nestr , a certain priest (RV. and later), is apparently seen the aonstic s. 

d. The words of relationship which, m whatever way, have gained the 
aspect of derivatives in tr, are pitr. mdtr , bhrdtr , ydtr, duhitr , naptr, jdmatr. 
Of these, only matr and ydtr are m accordance with the ordinary rules of 
the formation an tr. 

e. Instead of tr is found tur in one or two RV. examples yamtdr, 
sthdtdr. 

f. Apparently formed by a suffix r (or ar) are usr, savyasthr, ndndndr 7 
devr } the last two being words of relationship. For other words ending m 
r, see 308. 

1183. in. This is another suffix which has assumed 
a primary aspect and use, while yet evidently identical in 
real character with the frequent secondary suffix of the same 
form denoting possession (below, 1230). 

How far it had gamed a primary value m the early language, is not 
easy to determine. Most of the words m in occurring in RV. and AV, are 
explainable as possessives, in many the other value is possible, and m a few 
it is distinctly suggested thus, kevalddfn, bhadravddin , mtodin , d^drdisfn, 
dndmin , vivyddMn , with aonstic s, saksin; and, with reduplication, niyayin. 
As the examples indicate, composition, both with prefixes and with other 
elements, is frequent; and, an all cases alike, the accent is on the suffix. 

Later, the primary employment is unquestionable, and examples of it, 
chiefly in composition, are frequent. The radical syllable is usually strength¬ 
ened, a medial a being sometimes lengthened and sometimes remaining 
unchanged. Thus, satyavddm , ‘truth-speaking’, abhibhdsm , ‘addressing’, 
manohdrm , ‘soul-wmning’. In bhdvin has established itself a prevailingly 
future meaning ‘about to be’. 
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The use of an accusative object with words m in was noticed above 
(271b). 

1184. iyas and istha. These, which, from forming 
intensive adjectives corresponding to the adjective of root-form, 
have come to be used, within somewhat narrow limits, as suf¬ 
fixes of adjective comparison, have been already sufficiently treat¬ 
ed above, under the head of comparison (488 — 470). 

It may be further noticed that jyestha has in the older language (only 
two or three times m RV.) the accent also on the final, jyesthd; and that 
parsistha is made Irom a secondary from of root, with aoristic s added 

When the comparative suffix has the abbreviated form yas (470), its y 
is never to be read in the Veda as i. 

No other suffixes make derivatives having participial value 
otherwise than in rare and sporadic cases, those that remain, 
therefore, will be taken up mainly in the order of their fre¬ 
quency and importance, 

1185. tra. With this suffix are formed a very few 
adjectives, and a considerable number of nouns, mostly 
neuter, and often having a specialized meaning, as signi¬ 
fying the means or instrument of the action expressed by 
the root. The latter has usually the ^^-strengthening, but 
sometimes remains unchanged The accent is various, but 
more often on the radical syllable 

Here, as in certain other cases above, we have probably a suffix origin¬ 
ally secondary, made by adding a to the primary tr or tar (1182); but its 
use is like that of a primary suffix 

a. Examples of neuter nouns are gdtra , ‘limb’, pdttra, ‘wmg’, pdtra , 
‘cup’, ydktra, ‘bond’, vdstra , ‘garment’, prdfra, ‘ear’; astrd , ‘missile’, stotrd , 
‘song of praise’, potrd, ‘vessel’; of more general meaning, ddttra , ‘gift’, 
ksetra, ‘field’, mutra , ‘urine’, hotrd, ‘sacrifice’. The words accented on the 
final have often an abstract meaning, thus, ksatrd , ‘authority’, rastrd, 
‘kingdom’, $d$trd, ‘doctrine’, sattrd . ‘sacrificial session’ (also jndtrd , ‘know¬ 
ledge’) 

b. Masculines are ddnstra , ‘tusk’, mantra, ‘prayer’, attrd (or atrd 232;, 
‘devoured, iistra, ‘buffalo, camel’, and a few of questionable etymology, as 
mitrd , ‘friend’, putrd , ‘son’, vrtrd , ‘foe’. Mitrd and vrtrd are sometimes 
neuters even in the Veda, and mitra comes later to be regularly of that 
gender. 

C. Temimnes (in tra) are: dstra, ‘goad’, mdtra , ‘measure*, hdtva, ‘sac¬ 
rifice’ (beside hotrd), dahstrd (later, for ddnstra ); ndstrd , ‘destroyer’. 

d. Not seldom, a “union-vowel” appears before the suffix; but this is 
not usually the equivalent of the union-vowel used with tr (above, 1182a). 
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For the words in lira have the accent on i. thus, antra , ‘impelling, oar’, 
khanitra , ‘shovel’, pavitra , ‘sieve’; yartftra, ‘birth-place, sanitra, ‘gift’, etc. 
the combination itra has almost won the character of an independent suffix 
The preceding vowel is also sometimes a (sometimes apparently of the pres¬ 
ent-stem) thns, ydjatra , ‘venerable’, krntdtra , ‘shred’, gdyatra (f. -trl), ‘song’, 
pdtatra , ‘wing’, but also dmatra , ‘violent’, - krtatrd , ‘cutting-place’, vddhatra , 
‘deadly weapon’, and varatra , ‘strap’. Tdrutra , ‘overcoming’, corresponds 
to tarutr. 

The words still used as adjectives m tra are mostly such as have union- 
vowels before the suffix A single example from a reduplicated root is 
johutra , ‘crying out’ 

e. A word or two in tn and tru may be added here, as perhaps of 
kindred formation with those in tra • thus, dttn, ‘devouring’, arcdtri, ‘beaming’, 
cdtru ($dttru 232), ‘enemy’. 

1186. qfi ka . The suffix sfr Aa is of very common use in 
secondary derivation (below, 1222); whether it is directly 
added to roots is almost questionable: at any rate, extreme¬ 
ly few primary derivatives are made with it. 

The words which have most distinctly the aspect of being made from 
roots are guska, ‘dry’, gUka (j/prw, ‘hear’), ‘noise, report', etc., and - sphdka , 
‘teeming’; and stuka, ‘flake’, and stokd, ‘drop’, seem to belong together to 
a root stu. Other vrords m ka are of obscure connections, for the most part 

But ka enters, m its value as secondary, into the composition of certain 
suffixes reckoned as primary see aka and ulca (above, 1180, 1181) 

A few words m which ika and ika seem added to a root, though they 
are really of a kindred formation with the preceding, may be most conve¬ 
niently noticed here: thus, vrgcika [yvragc), ‘scorpion’, amfca (’), ‘face’, drgika, 
‘aspect’, mrdikd , ‘grace’, vrdhikd , ‘mcreaser’, dgarika and vfgarika, ‘gripes’, 
- rjlka , ‘beaming’, and, from reduplicated root, parphanka, ‘scattering’ ( 9 ). 
Compare secondary suffix ka (below, 1222). 

1187. 7J ya. It is altogether probable that a part of the 
derivatives made with this suffix are not less entitled to be rank¬ 
ed as primary than many of those which are above so reckoned 
Such, however, are with so much doubt and difficulty to be 
separated from the great mass of secondary derivatives made with 
the same suffix that it is preferred to treat them all together under 
the head of secondary formation (below, 1210 — 13). 

1188. ^ ra. With this suffix are made a considerable 
number of adjectives, almost always with weak root-form, 
and usually with accent on the suffix. Also, a few words 
used as nouns, of various gender. 
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In some cases, the suffix is found with a preceding vowel, 
having the aspect of a union-vowel. 

a. Examples of adjectives m ra of obvious derivation are . ksiprd , ‘quick’, 
chidrd , ‘split’, turd, ‘strong’, bhadrd , ‘pleasing’, gakrd , ‘mighty’, pukrd, ‘bright’, 
hinsrd , ‘injurious'; — -with accent on the root, gidhra , ‘greedy’, d/tlra, ‘wise’ 
(secondar) ’), 'ufpra, ‘inspired’. 

b. From roots -with prefixes come only an example or two * thus, mcird , 
‘attentive’, mmrgra, ‘joining on’. 

c. Nouns m ra are, for example masc. mrd, ‘man’, vdjra, ‘thunderbolt’, 
$Ura, ‘hero’; neut. kslrd , ‘milk’, nprd, ‘defilement’; fern, dhdrd , ‘stream’, 
sdra , ‘intoxicating drink’. 

The forms of this suffix with preceding vowel may best be considered 
here, although some of them have nearly gained the value of independent 
endings Thus 

d. With ara are made a few rare words, the adjectives dravard , ‘run¬ 
ning’, patard , ‘flying’, (with prefix) nyocard , ‘suiting’, and the neuters 
gambhdra , ‘depth’, tdsara , ‘shuttle’, sdnara , ‘gam’ bhdrvard and vdsard are 
doubtless of secondary formation, and the same thing may he plausibly con¬ 
jectured of others. 

e. With ira are made a few words, some of which are m common use 
thus, ajird, ‘quick’, isird, ‘lively’, madird , ‘pleasing’, dhvasird , ‘stirring up’, 
badhird , ‘deaf’; perhaps sthdvira , ‘firm’; and sthird , ‘hard’, and sphird , ‘tat’, 
with displacement of final radical d; also sanrd, ‘wave’ (usually sahld }, and 
one or two other words ot obscure derivation 

With Sra are made gabhird or gambhlrd , ‘profound’, and fdoirn, ‘mighty’; 
and perhaps pdnra, ‘body’ 

f. With ura are made a tew words, ot which the secondary character 
is still more probable thus, anhurd ( anhu-ra^ ‘narrow’, dsum [dsu-ra 
‘living 1 , vithurd, ‘tottering 1 , ydduia , ‘embracing’ 

With dm, apparently, is made sthurd , ‘stout’ (compare sthdvira ,. 

1189. This suffix is only another form of the 
preceding; exchanging with it in certain w r ords, in others 
prevalently or solely used from their first appearance. 

Conspicuous examples of the interchange are cukld, sthuld , 
-migla, eithild , salild. 

Examples of the more independent use are paid, ‘protecting’, druia 
(or antia), ‘wind’, trpdta , ‘j'oyous’, later capala and tarala (said to be accented 
on the final), and harmla (the same). Many words ending in la are of obscure 
etymology 

1190. qf va. Very few w r ords of clear derivation are 
made with this suffix — too few to he worth classifying. 
They are of various meaning and accent, and generally show r 
a weak root-form. 
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Examples aie vkvd, ‘praising’, pakvd , ‘ripe’, fi&ud, ‘artful’, ranvd, 
‘joyful’, urdhvd , ‘lofty’; vdkva, ‘twisting 5 , iirnd, ‘stall’, sruvd, ‘spoon’, eua, 
‘quick, course’, ‘horse’. 

The words in va exhibit only m sporadic cases resolution of the ending 
into ua. 

1191. n. With this suffix are formed, directly or 
with preceding u, a small number of derivatives. 

Thus, for example gubhrt, ‘beautiful’, bhUri, ‘abundant’; and, with uri , 
jdsuri , ‘exhausted’, ddgun , ‘pious 1 , sdhun , ‘mighty’, anguri (or angdli), ‘finger’. 

1192. rw. This suffix makes a few adjectives and 
neuter nouns, either directly or with a preceding vowel. 

Thus dilat'd , ‘sucking’, ‘timid’, cdru , ‘pleasant’; — with preceding 

u-vowel patdru , ‘flying’, vand&ru , ‘praising’, piydru, ‘scoffing’, and (from 
(ausative stem, with Z for r) pataydlu , ‘flying’, sprhayald , ‘desiring’ (late); 
— with preceding e, maderti , ‘rejoicing’, saneru , ‘obtaining’, and pent (of 
doubtful meaning) 

1193. m. By this suffix are made: 

Two or three derivatives from reduplicated roots jtigrvi , ‘awake’, dddhrvi , 
‘sustaining’, didivi , ‘shining’, and a very few other words; ghfsvi , ‘lively’, 
dhruvt ', ‘firm’ (and perhaps ywr?, ‘worn out’, for ymn. BR.j. 

Here may be mentioned cikitvtt (EV., once), apparently made with a 
suifix wt from a reduplicated root-form. 

1194. ^ sot. With this suffix, with or without a union- 

o 

vowel, are made a few adjective derivatives from roots, but 
still more from causative stems. 

a. From simple roots. direct, jisnd, ‘victorious’, danksnd , ‘biting’, 
bhusnu , ‘thriving’, ni-satsnd , ‘sitting down’, sthdsnu , ‘fixed’; with union- 
vowel *, cansnd , ‘wandering*, rocisnu , ‘shining’, gamisnti (TB.), ‘going’, 
- marisnu , ‘mortal’, pra-janisnti , ‘generating’. 

b. From causative stems* for example, cydvayisnu (AV.), ‘setting m 
motion’, parayisnti , ‘rescuing’, posayisnd , ‘causing to thrive’, dbhi-gocayisnd 
‘attacking with heat’, pra-janayisnu (K.j, ‘generating’ 

c. It seems not unlikely that the s of this suffix is originally that of a 
stem, to which nu is added. Such a character is still apparent in kravisnti 
•craving raw flesh (kravis)’-, and also m vadhasnu, ‘murderous’, and vrdh- 
asnd (’), ‘thriving’. 

1195. Extremely few words have this ending. 

It is seen m tl&snd, ‘sharp’, and perhaps in glaksnd , and -rukma , and 
m dcmd (usually trisyllabic daisna}, ‘gift’. Unless m the last, it is not 
found preceded by i, but it has (like snu, above) a before it m vadhastid , 
‘deadly weapon’, kardsna , ‘fore-arm’. 

Whitney, Giamrnai 


26 
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1196. <Sf tnu. This suffix is used nearly in the same way 
with £T snu (above, 1194). 

a As used with simple roots, the t is generally capable of being con¬ 
sidered the adscititious t after a short root-final, to which nu is then added. 
thus, Tcrind, ‘active 7 , hatnu , ‘deadly’, - tatnu , ‘stretching 7 ; and, from reduplic¬ 
ated roots, jigatnd , ‘hasting’, and gighatnu , ‘harming’; but also dartnu , 
‘bursting’. Also, with union-vowel, dravitnti, ‘running’ 

b. With causative stems: for example, drdvayitnu , ‘hasting’, mddayitnd , 
‘intoxicating’, stanayitnti , ‘thunder’, - amayitnti , ‘sickening’. 

c. With preceding a, in plyatnu , ‘scoffing’, a-rujatnu , ‘breaking into ; 
and kavatnd , ‘miserly’ (obscure derivation). 

1197. H sa. The words ending in suffixal sa, with or 
without preceding union-vowel, aie a heterogeneous group, and 
in considerable part of obscure derivation. A few examples are : 

a. With sa simply* ;esd, ‘winning 7 (aonstic s?), ru&ad, ‘shining’; utsa , 
n., ‘iountam’; f., ‘fear’ (rather from the secondary root bhis). 

b With preceding i-vowel tavisa (f. t&visi), ‘strong’, mahisd (f. mdhifi', 
‘mighty’, bhansd (’), ‘seeking booty’; mamsd , f, ‘devotion’. 

c. With preceding u-vowel* arusd (f. drusi), ‘red’, apusa, ‘ravenous’, 
idrusa , ‘overcomer’, purusa and mdnusa (-iu$-a 9 ), ‘man’, piyUsa, ‘biestmgs’. 

1198. SfTH asi- A. few words in the oldest language are 
made with a suffix having this form (perhaps made by the 
addition of i to as). 

Thus, atasf, ‘vagabond’, dharnast , ‘firm’, sdnasf, ‘winning’, and dhdsf, 
m., ‘drink’, f., ‘station’ 

1199. Wl abha. A few names of animals, for the most 
part of obscure derivation, show this ending. 

Thus, vrsabhd and rsabhd , bull’, carabhd, a certain fabulous animal, 
gerabha , a certain snake, gardabhd and rdsabhd , ‘ass’. AV has the adjectue 
sthuldbhd , equivalent to sthuld. 

1200. a. <H^ ? 3?T wtf, 4£cf All the words with 

these endings were mentioned above (383 d). They have trace¬ 
able root-connection only in part * those in at are probably re¬ 
lated to the participles in ant 

b. ad. The words in ad are also given above (ibid.). 

c. The words with these endings were 
given at the same place (to be added is bhisdj\ ‘healer’, of which 
the etymology is disputed): trsndj appears to be a secondary de¬ 
rivative, from tfrnd , ‘thirst’. 

1201. A number of other primary suffixes are either set 
up by the grammarians and supported with examples of question¬ 
able value, or doubtfully deducible from isolated words traceable 
to known roots, or from words of obscure connection. 
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A few suck may be mentioned kere anda m karanda and vdranda and 
certain unquotable words (prakntized a-forms from the present participle); 
era and ora m unquotable words, and elima (above, 986 d perkaps a furtker 
derivative witk secondary ima from era), mara [ma or man witk secondary 
ra added) in ghasmara etc , — sara ,m matsard, kara m pdskara and other 
obscure words, pa m ptispa and a number of other obscure words, and so on. 

B. Secondary Derivatives. 

1202. Words of secondary derivation are made by the 
addition of further suffixes to stems already ending in evi¬ 
dent suffixes. 

But also, as pointed out above (1137—8), to pronominal 
roots, and to verbal prefixes and a few other indeclinable words 

1203. Changes of the stem. The stem to which 
the suffix is added is liable to certain changes of form. 

a. Before a suffix beginning with a vowel or with y (which 
in this respect is treated as if it were i), final a and z-vowels 
are regularly lost altogether, while a final w-vowel has the guna- 
strengthening and becomes av, r and o and au (all of rare occur¬ 
rence) are treated in accoidance with usual euphonic rule. 

An w-vowel also sometimes remains unstrengtkened. 

b. A final n is variously treated, being sometimes retained 
and sometimes lost, even along with a preceding a; and some¬ 
times an a is lost, while the n remains: thus, vrsanvant, vrscma , 
vrsa , vrsatva, vrsnya , from vrsan. Of a stem ending in ant , the 
weak form, in at, is regularly taken : thus, vdivasvata (vivasvant). 

Otker alterations of a final are sporadic only. 

1204. The most frequent change in secondary derivation 
is the t?r<$iA«-strengthening of an initial syllable of the stem 
to which a suffix is added. 

The strengthened syllable may be of any character radic¬ 
al, of a prefix, or of the first member of a compound * thus, 
dgvinct (acvin ), saumyd (soma), pUrthwa (prthivi ), dmitrd (amitra), 
samrajya (samrUjj, saukrtya (sukrta ), mditrdvaruna (mitrav&rund ), 
duccaihgravasd (ticcdihcravas ). As to the accompanying accent, 
see the next paragraph. 

a If a stem begins with a consonant followed by y or v, the semi¬ 
vowel is usually vnddhied, as if it were i or u, and the resulting di or da 
has y or v furtker added before the succeeding vowel 

This is most frequent where the y or v belongs to a prefix — as ni, 
vi, su — altered before a following initial vowel, thus, ndiydyika from 

26 * 
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nydya (as if my ay aj, vaiya$va from vy&Qva (as if vtyacva), sMvagvya from 
svdgva (as if suva$va ); but it occurs also m other cases, as sauvard from 
sc dr a y $auva from Qvan, against svayambhuva ( svayambhu ), and so on. 

AV. bas irregularly kdverakd from kuvera (as if from kvera, without the 
euphonic y inserted). 

b. This strengthening takes place especially, and very often, before the- 
suffixes a and ya, also regularly before i, dyana (with dyam and kayani ), 
eya (with ineya), and later lya, before the compound aka and ika, and later 
aki, and, in single sporadic examples, before na, ena, ma, ra, and tva^) 
see these various suffixes below. 

e. In a few exceptional cases, both members of a compound word have 
the initial wdd/n-strengthening * thus, for example, sdumdpdusnd (VS.* 
somdpusdn ), kdurupdncdla (QB , GB. kurupancdla ), caturvaidya ( caturveda ), 
dihalaukika ( ihaloka ). Again, the second member of a compound instead of 
the first is occasionally thus strengthened for example, gat&Qdrada (RV , AV.), 
panca$7iradiya (TB etc.), 'somdrdudra (TS j, tnsdhasrl , da$asdhasra , purva- 
varfika (not quotable), caturddhydya , guruldghava . 

The puna-strengthening (except of a final w-vowel: above, 1203 a) is 
nowhere an accompaniment of secondary derivation for an apparent exception 
or two, see 1209h,i. 

1205. Accent. The derivatives with initial ^^-strength¬ 
ening always have their accent on either the first or the last 
syllable. And usually, it is laid, as between these two situa¬ 
tions, in such a way as to be furthert removed from the accent 
of the primitive; yet, not rarely, it is merely drawn down upon 
the suffix from the final of the latter, much less often, it re¬ 
mains upon an initial syllable without change. Only in the case 
of one or two suffixes is the distinction between initial and final 
accent connected with any difference in the meaning and use of 
the derivatives (see below, suffix eya: 1216). 

No other general rules as to accent can be given. Usually 
the suffix takes the tone, or else this remains where it was in 
the primitive ; quite rarely, it is thrown back to the initial syl¬ 
lable (as in derivation with initial vrdd/ii ); and in a single case 
(i ta * 1237), it is drawn down to the syllable preceding the suffix. 

1206. Meaning. The great mass of secondary suffixes 
are adjective-making: they form from nouns adjectives indicat¬ 
ing appurtenance or relation, of the most indefinite and varied 
character. But, as a matter of course, this indefiniteness often 
undergoes specialization: so, particularly, into designation of pro¬ 
cedure or descent, so that distinctive patronymic and metronym¬ 
ic and gentile words are the result, or, again, into the de¬ 
signation of possession. Moreover, while the masculines and 
feminines of such adjectives are employed as appellatives, the 
neuter is also widely used as an abstract, denoting the quality 
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expressed attributively by the adjective, and neuter abstracts are 
with, tbe same suffixes made from adjectives. There are also 
special suffixes (very few) by which abstracts are made directly, 
from adjective or noun. 

A few suffixes make no change in the part of speech of 
the primitive, but either change its degree (diminution and com¬ 
parison), or make other modifications, or leave its meaning not 
sensibly altered. 

1207. The suffixes will be taken up below in the follow¬ 
ing order. First, the general adjective-making suffixes, begin¬ 
ning with those of most frequent use [a, ya and its connections, 
e, ha) ; then, those of specific possessive value (m, vant and mant, 
and their connections), then, the abstract-making ones (id and 
tm : and their connections), then, the suffixes of comparison etc.: 
and finally, those by which derivatives aie made only or almost 
only from particles. 

1208. a. With this suffix are made a very large class 
of derivatives, from nouns or from adjectives having a noun¬ 
value. Such derivatives are primarily and especially adject¬ 
ives, denoting ‘having a relation or connection (of the most 
various kind) with’ that] denoted by the more primitive word. 
But they are also freely used substantively; the masculine 
and feminine as appellatives, the neuter, especially and fre¬ 
quently, as abstract. Often they have a patronymic or gent¬ 
ile value. 

The regular and greatly prevailing foimation is that which 
is accompanied with w/d/h-strengthening of the first syllable of 
the primitive word, simple or compound. Examples of this 
formation aie 

a. From primitives ending in consonants with the usual shift of accent, 
dyasd , ‘of metal’ ( dyas ), mdnasd , ‘relating to the mind' (i mdnas), saumanasd , 
‘friendliness’ ( sumdnas ), brdhmand 7 ‘priest’ ( brdhman ), hdimavatd , ‘from the 
Himalaya’ (himdvant ), dngirasd , ‘of the Angiras family’ [dngiras ); hastina , 
‘elephantine’ ( hastin ), mdruta , ‘pertaining to the Maruts’ (mardt) m 7 — with 
accent thrown forward from the final upon the suffix, $dradd 7 ‘autumnal’, 
vdirdjd , ‘relating to the virdf, pdusnd 7 ‘belonging to Pushan’; gainksitd , 
‘son of GiriksMt’; — with accent unchanged, manusa , ‘descendant of Manus’. 

The suffix is added (as above instanced) to the middle stem-form of 
stems m vant, it is added to the weakest in mdghona nnd vdrtraghna, the 
ending in remains unchanged; an usually does the same, hut sometimes loses 
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its a, as m pdumd , travvrsnd , ddgardjnd; and sometimes its n, as m brahma, 
auksd , bdrhatsdma, 

b. From primitives m r * yattra, ‘victorious’ (jetf or yetr, Conqueror’), 
tvastrd , delating to Tvashtar’, sdvitrd, ‘descendant of the sun’ (savitr) 

c. From primitives in w usually with puna-strengthening of the a, as 
vdsavd , 'relating to the Vagus’, drtavd , 'concerning the seasons’ (rtw), danavd , 
"child of Danu’ (ddnu), sdindhavd , -from the Indus’ ( sfndhu ); — but some¬ 
times without, as mddhva, ‘full of sw'eets’ (mddhu), pdrgvd, ‘side’ (pdrpu, 
‘rib’), pdidvd , ‘belonging to PediV, tdnva, ‘of the body’ (tanu). 

d From primitives m z and z, which vowels are supplanted by the 

added suffix p&rthiva , ‘earthly’ ( prthivi ), Jsdrasoatd, "of the Sarasvati’, 

dindrdgnd , 'belonging to Indra and Agm’ ( indrdgm j, pdnkta , 'five-fold’ 
(pankti), ndirrtd, ‘belonging to Nfrrtd — but avayd, ‘barrenness’ (if from iz-rz). 

e. From primitives m a, which m like manner disappears- ydmund , 
‘of the Yamuna’, sdraghd , "honey* etc. ( sardghd , ‘bee’), JcanTnd , ‘natural child’ 
(i kariind , ‘girl’). 

f. A large number (nearly as many as all the rest together) from prim¬ 
itives m a, of which the final is replaced by the suffix for example, with 

the usual shift of accent, arratra , ‘mimical’ { amCtra , ‘enemy vdrund, ‘of 
Varuna’, vdigvadevd , ‘belonging to all the gods’ ( vigvddeva ), ndirhastd, ‘hand- 
lessness’ (- nirhasta ), vdiyagvd , ‘descendant of Vyh^va’; gardabha , ‘asinine’ 
(. garddbhd ), daiva, ‘divine’ [devd), mddhyandina , ‘meridional’ [madhydndma\ 
pddtra, ‘grandchild’ {putrd , ‘son’), saubhaga , 'good fortune’ ( subhdga\ vddhry- 
agva , 'of Vadhrya$va’s race’, — with unchanged accent (comparatively few), 
vdsantd, ‘vernal’ ( vasantd , ‘spring’), mditrd , ‘Mitra’s’, dtithigvd, "of Atithigva’s 
race’, ddiuoddsa , ‘Dfvodasa’s’. 

The derivatives of this form are sometimes regarded as made by internal 
change, without added suffix Considering, however, that other final vowels 
are supplanted by this suffix, that a disappears as stem-final also beiore 
various other suffixes of secondary derivation, and that no examples of deri¬ 
vation without suffix are quotable from primitives of any other final than a, 
it seems far too violent to assume here a deviation from the whole course of 
Indo-European word-making. 

1209. The derivatives made by adding a without vrddhi - 
change of the initial syllable are not numerous, and are in 
considerable part; doubtless, of inorganic make, results of 
the transfer to an a-declension of words of other finals. 

a. A number of examples of stems m a made by transfer were noticed 
above (399). The cases of such transition occur most frequently m com¬ 
position thus, further, apa- (for ap or dp, ‘water’), -rca, -nara, -patha, 
-gava, -diva, from stems m an , - adhva , -astha, -aha, -vr$a, but also -a/ma 
and -vrsna and vhana, from stems in z, -angula and -rdtra, from the 
weakest forms of ane-stems (407) weed, med , parded , 

b. Also occurring especially in composition, yet likewise as simple words 
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often enough to have an independent aspect, are derivatives m a from nouns 
in as (rarely is, us)' thns, for example, tamasd , rajasd , payasd, brahmavar~ 
casd , sarvavedasd, devdmasa , parusd , trydyusd. 

c. Similar derivatives from adjectives in m are reckoned by the gram¬ 
marians as made with the suffix znu thus, malina, ‘polluted’, Qrngina , 
‘horned’ (not quotable) The only Yedic instance noted is paramesthina (AY,). 

d. From emc-stems (407) are made a few nouns in ka thus, dnuka , 
dpaka, updka, prdtika, pardkd, etc. 

e* From stems m r, nestrd, potrd , pragdstrd, from titles of priests 

f. Other scattering cases are savidyutd , dvyusd, mrudha, kdkuda , 

kakubhd 

g. The Yedic gerundives m tva (tua) have been already (960 a) pointed 
out as made by addition of a to abstract noun-stems in tu. 

h. and dvayd come with pzma-strengthenmg from numeral stems; 
ndva, ‘new’, perhaps m like manner from nd, ‘now’, and autarch from antdr ( 9 ). 

i. Bhesagd, ‘medicine 1 , is from bkisdj , ‘healer’, with ^wna-change, and 

perhaps ‘heavenly, divine, god’, m like manner from div (compare 

dvayd , above, 1208 d) 

One or two cases have been noticed above, m which the addition of a 
to another suffix has made a seemingly independent suffix. 

1210. TJ ya. With this suffix are made a very large 
class of words, both in the old language and later. 

The derivatives in ya exhibit a great and perplexing variety of form, 
connection, and application, and the relations of the suffix to others con¬ 
taining a ya-t lement — lya, lya, eya , dyya , eyya, enya — are also m pait 
obscure and difficult. In the great majority of instances m the oldest lan¬ 
guage, the ya when it follows a consonant is dissyllabic in metrical value, 
or is to be read as la. Thus, m RV , 266 words (excluding compounds) 
have ia } and only 75 have ya always; 46 are to be read now with ia and 
now with ya, but many of these have ya only in isolated cases As might 
be expected, the value ia is more frequent after a heavy syllable thus, in 
RY., there are 188 examples of za and 27 of ya after such a syllable, and 
78 of ia and 96 of ya after a light syllable (the circumfiexed yd — that is 
to say, ia — being, as will be pointed out below, more liable to the reso¬ 
lution than ya or yd): It must be left for further researches to decide whether 
i.i the ya are not included more than one suffix, with different accent, and 
different quantity of the z-element, or with an a added to a final i of the 
primitive It is also matter for question whether there is a primary as well 
as a secondary suffix ya, the suffix at least comes to be used as if primary, 
in the formation of gerundives but it is quite impossible to separate the 
derivatives into two such classes, and it has seemed preferable therefore to 
treat them all together here. 

The derivatives made with ya may be first divided into those 
which do and those which do not show an accompanying vrddhi- 
increment of the initial syllable. 
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1211 Derivatives in 7J ya with initial fcft&f/^-strengthen- 
ing follow quite closely, in form and meaning, the analogy 
of those in EJ a (above. 1208). They are, however, decidedly 
less common than the latter (in Yeda, about three fifths as many). 

Examples are with the usual shift of accent, datvya ‘divine’ (devd), 
pdhtya, ‘gray ness’ fpalitd), grdfoya, ‘cervical’ (grivd), drtvijya , ‘priestly of¬ 
fice’ (rtvfj), gdrhapatya , ‘householder’s 1 (grhdpati), gdnarajya , ‘kingship’ 
(janardj), sdrhgramajitya, ‘victory m battle’ (sariigramajit), sauvagvya , ‘wealth 
m horses’ (svdgva), aupadrastrya , ‘witness’ (upadrasti), ddityd , ‘Aditya’ (aditi) 
sdumyd , ‘relating to $dma\ atithyu , ‘hospitality (ntithi), prdjapatyd , ‘belong!! u 
to Prajapati’, vdtmanasyd , ‘mindlessness’ (wfrnanas), sahadevya , ‘descendant 
of Sahade\a’; — with accent thrown forward from the final upon the ending, 
Idukyd , "of the world’ (lokd) } kdvyd, ‘of the Kavf-raee’, drtvyd , ‘descendant 
of Ritu’, vayavyd, ‘belonging to the wind’ (vdyv), rdivatyd, ‘wealth’ (revdnt) 
— with unchanged accent (very few), ddhipatya , ‘lordship’ (ddhipati,), p rdfsthya , 
‘excellence’ (grestha), vatgya , ‘belonging to the third class’ vfy, ‘people’;, 
pddmsya, ‘manliness’ (pmhs) 

The AV. has once ndirbddhyh, with circumflexed final; if not an error, 
it is doubtless made through ncnrhadha, vdimavydii (VS 1.12) appears to be 
dual fern, of vdisnav T. 

1212. Derivatives in TJ ya without initial ^r^/«-strengtb- 
ening are usually adjectives, much less often (neuter, or, 
in TJ1 yd. feminine) abstract nouns They are made from 
every variety of piimitive, and are very numerous (in Yeda, 
three or four times as many as the preceding class). 

The general mass of these words may be best divided accord¬ 
ing to their accent, into : a. Words retaining the accent of the 
primitive; b. Words with retracted accent; e. Words with acute 
yd (id); d. Words with circumfiexed yd (la). Finally may be 
considered the words, gerundives and action-nouns, which have 
the aspect of primary derivatives. 

a. Examples of derivatives m ya retaining the accent of their primitives 
are dgvya, ‘equine’ (&gva) : dngya , ‘of the limbs’ (dnga), mukhya , ‘foremost’ 
(i miUcha, ‘mouth’), dvya, ‘ovine’ (dvi) 7 gdvya , ‘bovine’ (g<5), vtgya, ‘of the 
people’ (vfg), dtirya, ‘of the door’ (dtir), ndrya , ‘manly’ (nr) y vrsnya , ‘virile’ 
(vrsan), svardjya, ‘autocracy’ (svardj), suvirya , ‘wealth in retainers’ (sumra ), 
vigvddevya , ‘of all the gods’ (vigvddeva), mayuragepya , ‘peacock-tailed’, 

In the last word, and m a few others, the ya appears to be used (like 
ha, 1222 e, 2, ya , 1212 d, 5) as a &ufftx simply helping to make a pos^esbne 
compound: so suhdstya (beside the equivalent 8uhdsta) y mddhuhastya , daga- 
mdsya , migrddhdnya . 
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b Examples with retraction of the accent to the first syllable (as m 
derivation with vrddhi- increment) are kanthya , /guttural 7 (kanthd), skdndhya, 
‘humeral’ (skandha), vrdtya , ‘of a ceremony’ (vratd), meghya , ‘m the clouds' 

(meglid), pitrya, ‘of the Fathers’ (pitf), prdtijanya, ‘adverse’ (pratijand). 
Hiranyaya , ‘of gold’ (hiranya) 7 is anomalous both in drawing the accent 
forward, and m retaining the final a of the primitive. 

c. Examples with acute accent on the suffix are. divyd , ‘heavenly 
(div), satyd, ‘true’ (sdnt ), vydghryd , ‘tignne’ (vydghrd), kavyd , ‘wise’ (kavi), 
grdmyd , ‘of the village’ (grSma) 7 somyd, ‘relating to the $6ma\ bhumyd, 
‘earthly’ (bhurra), sakhya, friendship’ (sdkhi), jdspatyd, ‘headship of a family" 
(jdspati) 

d. Of derivatives ending m circumflexed yd (which m the Veda are 
considerably more numerous than all the three preceding classes together], 
examples are as follows* 

1. From consonant-stems vigycu ‘of the clan’ (RY.. tnjp), hrdyh r, ‘of the 
heart’ (hrd), vidyutyd , ‘of the lightning’ (vidyict) 7 rajanya , ‘of the royal class’ 
(rayan), dosanyd , ‘of the arm’ (dosdn), girsanyti, ‘of the head’ (Qirsdn), 
karmanyh , ‘active’ (kdrman), dhanvanyh, ‘of the plain’ (dhdnvan), namasyd, 
‘reverend’ (ndmas), tvacasyd , ‘cuticular’ (tvdeas), barhisyd , ‘of barMs\ ayusyd , 
‘giving life’ (tiyus ), bhasadyd, ‘of the buttocks’ (bhasdd), pracya, ‘eastern’ 
(pr&nc), etc. Of exceptional formation is aryamya ‘intimate’ (aryaman) 

2. From w-stems* hanavyd, ‘of the jaws’ (hdnu J, vayavyd, ‘belonging 

to Yayu’j pagavyh , ‘relating to cattle’ (pag'd), isavyh , ‘relating to arrows’ (Ysuj, 
garavyh, f., ‘arrow" do); and there may he added navyd, ‘navigable’ 

(especially m fem , ridvytt , ‘navigable stream’ nai?, ‘boat’). 

Under this head belong, as was pointed ont above (chap XIV., 964), 
the so-called gerundives m tavyh (later tavya), as made by the addition of 
yd to the infinitive noun in tu. They are wholly wanting in the oldest lan¬ 
guage, and hardly found in later Vedic, although still later tavya wins the 
value of a primary suffix, and makes numerous derivatives The RY has 
prdgavyd , ‘to he partaken of’ (pra + f/ag), without any corresponding noun 
prdgu; and also urjavyd , ‘rich in nourishment’ (urj J, without any intermedi¬ 
ate urju. 

3. From i and z-stems hardly any examples are to he quoted. VS. has 
dundubhyd from dundubM 

4 From a-stems svargyd , ‘heavenly' (svargd), devatyd, ‘relating to a 
deity’ (devdtd), prapathyd, ‘guiding’ (prapathd), budhnyd , ‘fundamental’ 
(budhnd), jaghanyd, ‘hindmost’ (jaghdna), varunyh , ‘Yaiuna’s’, vlryd, ‘might’ 
(vird), udaryd , ‘abdominal’ (uddra), utsyd, ‘of the fountain’ (dtsa), and from 
a-stems, urvaryd , ‘of cultivated land’ (urvara), svdhyd , ‘relating to the ex¬ 
clamation svdhd ’ 

The circumflexed yd is more geneially resolved (into id) than the other 
forms of the suffix * thus, in RV. it is never to he read as ya after a heavy 
syllable ending with a consonant; and even after a light one it becomes ia 
m more than three quarters of the examples. 

5. There are a few cases in which yd appears to he used to help make 
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a compound with governing preposition (next chapter, 1310) thus, apikaksyd, 
‘about the arm-pit’, upapaksyct, ‘upon the sides’, uddpyti, ‘up stream’, and 
perhaps upatrnyh, ‘lying m the grass’ (occurs only m voc.). But, with other 
accent, dnvdntrya , ^through the entrails’, upamasya , £ on each month’, abhi- 
nabhyd , ‘up to the clouds’, ddhigartya , c on the chariot floor’. 

1213. The derivatives in JJ ya as to which it may be 
questioned whether they^ are not, a least in part, primary 
derivatives from the beginning, are especially the gerund¬ 
ives, together with action-nouns coincident with these in 
form; in the later language, the gerundive-formation (above, 
963) comes to be practically a primary one. 

a In RV. occur about 40 instances of gerundives m ya, of tolerably 
accordant form the root usually unstrengthened (but cetya, bhdvya , - hdvya , 
mdrjya, yddhya, also -madya, -vticya, bhdvyd), the accent on the radical 
syllable when the word is simple, or compounded with prepositions* thus, 
pragdsya, upasddya , vihdvya (but usually on the final after the negative pre¬ 
fix thus, andpyd , anapavrjyd) — exceptions are only bhdvyd and the doubt¬ 
ful dkdyyh; the ya resolved into la in the very great majority of occurrences; 
a final short vowel followed by t (in -ttya, - krtya , -gn'riya, - stutya , and the 
reduplicated carkrtya, besi decarkfti: not xn ndvya and -hdvya), and d chang¬ 
ed to e (in -deya only). If regarded as secondary, they might be made with 
ya, in accordance with other formations by this suffix, in part from the root- 
noun, as anukrt-ya , m part from derivatives m a, as bhdvyd (from bhdva). 

b. The AY. has a somewhat smaller number (about 25; of words of a 
like formation, but also a considerable group (fifteen) of derivatives in yh 
with the same value thus, for example, ddyh, ‘eatable’, kdryh, to be done’, 
?amdpyd , £ to be obtained’, atitdryd, £ to be overpassed’, riivibhdryd, k to be 
carried in the apron’, prathamavdsytt, £ to be first worn’. These seem more 
markedly of secondary origin and especially such foirns as panvargyTt, 'to 
be avoided’, avimokyd , £ not to be gotten rid of’, where the guttural rever¬ 
sion clearly indicates primitives m get and ka (216 6) 

c. Throughout the older language are of common occurrence neuter ab¬ 
stract nouns of the same make with the former of these classes. They are 
rarely found except in composition (in AY., only city a and steya as simple), 
and are often used m the dative, after the mariner of a dative infinitive. 
Examples are: brahmajyeya , vasudtya , bhdgadheya , purvapeya, gataseya , 
abhibhuya, devahuya,l mantragrdtya , karmakrtya, vrtmtUrya , hotrvUrya , ahi - 
hdtya, sattrasddya , Qirsabhfdya, brahmaedrya, nrsdhya. Of exceptional form 
are rtddya (yvad) and sahageyya (}/$$); of exceptional accent, sadhdvtuiyiu 
And AY. has one example, ranya, with circumflexed final, 

d. Closely akin with these, m meaning and use, is a small class of fem¬ 
inines m yd thus, krtyd, vidya , ityd, mustihatyd , devayajyd, and a few 
others. 
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e There remain, of course, a considerable number of less classifiable 
words, both nouns and adjectives, of which a few from the older language 
may be mentioned, without discussion of their relations, thus, sUrya (with 
fem. surya 1, fyya, pdsya, ndbhya, yujya , grdhya , irya, aryd and drya , mdrya , 
mddhya. 

The suffixes apparently most nearly akin with ya may best 
be next taken up 

1214. iya. This suffix is virtually identical with 
the preceding; being but another written form of the same 
thing. It is used only after two consonants; where the 
direct addition of ya -would create a combination of difficult 
utterance. 

It has the same variety of accent with ya. Thus, 
a With accent iya fa or yh) for example, abhrtya , ‘from the clouds’ 
(abhrd ,1, ksatriya , ‘having authority’ (ksatrd), yajnfya , ‘reverend’ (yajnd), ho- 
triya , ‘libaxional’ (hdtra) 

b With accent lyd (=■ yd)' for example, agnyd , ‘foremost’ (dgra), in - 
dm/a, ‘IndraV (later, ‘sense’ indra), ksetnyd , ‘of the field’ (ksetra). 
c With accent on the primitive $r<5tnya , ‘learned’ (Qrtitra). 

c 

1215. Sya. This suffix also is apparently by origin a ya 
(iaj of which the first element has maintained its long quantity 
by the interposition of a euphonic y. It is accented always on 
the i. 

a In RV. occur, of general adjectives, only drjikiya and grhamedhTya , 
and examples in the later Vedic are very few* e. g. parvatiya , ‘mountain¬ 
ous’ (AV., "beside RV. parvatyb). In the Brahmanas, a number of adject¬ 
ives from phrases (first words of verses and the like) are made m iya thus, 
kaydgubhlya, svdduskillya : dpohisthlya : etc. 

b. It was pointed out above (905) that derivative adjectives in lya 
from action-nouns in ana begin in later Veda and m Brahman a to be used 
gerundivally, and are a recognized formation as gerundives m the classical 
language 

c Derivatives in lya with initial vrddhi are sometimes made m the 
later language. e. g. svdsrlya , pdrvatlya. 

d. The pronominal possessives madiya etc (5X6) do not occur either 
m Veda or Brahmana, but the ordinals dvitiya etc. (487: with fractional 
trtlya and turiya . 488), are found from the earliest period. 

1218. eya. With this suffix, along with vrddhi- in¬ 
crement of an initial syllable, are made adjectives, often 
having a patronymic or metronymic value. Their neuter 
is sometimes used as abstract noun. 
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The accent rests usually on the final in adjectives of descent, 
and on the first syllable in others. 

a. Thus, drseyd , ‘descendant of a sage’ (hi), sdrameyd , ‘of Sarama’s 
race’, Qdtavaneyd, ‘Qatavani’s descendant’, ratUajiteyd , £ son of Rathajit’, ds- 
neya , £ of the blood’ (asdn), vasteya, £ of the bladder’ (vastt), pduruseya , ‘com¬ 
ing from man’ (purusa), etc. 

A more than usual proportion of derivatives m eya come from primi¬ 
tives m i, and possibly the suffix first gained its form by addition of ya to 
a gunated i , though afterward used independently 

The gerundive etc, derivatives m ya (above, 1213j from d-roots end m 
eya; and, besides such, RV etc. have sabheya from sabhd , and didrkseya, 
‘worth seeing’, apparently from the desiderative noun didrksd , after their 
analogy. 

b. Derivatives m the so-called suffix meyd — as sdubhdgineyd , kdlydn- 
ineyd (neither quotable) — are doubtless made upon proximate derivatives m 
-ml (fern.), 

c. In eyya ( 1 . e. eyia , end, besides the neuter abstract sahaQeyya (above, 
1213 C), the adjective of gerundival meaning stuseyya (with aonstic s added 
to the root), and $apatheyyh , ‘curse-bringing' jor ‘accursed’), from capdtha. 

1217. e?iya. This suffix is doubtless secondary in 
origin, made by the addition of U ya to derivatives in a na- 
suffix; but, like others of like origin, it is applied in some 
measure independently, chiefly in the older language, where 
it has nearly the value of the later aniya (above, 1215 b), 
as making gerundival adjectives. 

The y of this suffix is almost always to be read as vowel, and the accent 
is (except m vdrenyaj on the e thus, - ema . 

The gerundives have been all given above, under the different conjuga¬ 
tions to which they attach themselves (1019, 1038, 1068;, except l deny a, 
‘praiseworthy’, and vdrenya, ‘desirable’, they are of only isolated occurrence 
(once or twice each). The RV. has also two non-gerundival adjectives, virtnya , 
‘manly’ (vird), and klrtenya , ‘famous’ (klrtf)^ and TS has anabhi$astenyd 
(abhfyasti), vijenyti (RV.) is a word of doubtful connections. 

1218. EfTEET ayya- With this suffix are made gerundival 
adjectives, almost only in RV. They have been noticed above 
(966 c). The ending is everywhere to be read as kyia 

A few adjectives without gerundival value, and neuter abstracts, also 
occur* thus, bahupdyya , ‘protecting many’, nrpdyya , mien-guarding'*, kwida- 
payya and purumayya, proper names, purvapdyya , ‘first drink’, mahaydyya , 
‘enjoyment’; — and rasdyya , ‘nervous’, and uttamdyya , ‘summit’, contain no 
verbal root Aldyya is doubtful; also akdyyh , which its accent refers to a 
different formation, along with prahdyyh (AV, j/7nj, ‘messenger, and pra- 
vdyyh (AV.), of doubtful value 
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1219. ^FRH ayana. In the Brahmanas and later, patro¬ 
nymics made by this suffix are not rare. They come from 
stems in ^ a ) and have flfJJAe-strengthening of the first 
syllable, and accent on the final. 

In RY., the only example of this formation is kdnvdyana (voc kdnva ); 
AY. has in metrical parts ddksdyand and the fem. rdmdyani , and dmus- 
yayand , ‘son of so-and-so’ (518), in its prose. The RY. name uksanydyana 
is of a different make, elsewhere unknown. 

1220 . Errcfi ayi. Only one or two words are made with 
this suffix, namely agnkyi (agni ), ‘Agni’s wife’, and vrsakapayi , 
‘wife of Vrishdkapi’. 

They seem to he feminines of a derivative in a made with vrddhi- 
mcrement of the final i of the primitive 

1221. <; i . Derivatives made with this suffix are patro¬ 
nymics from nouns in a. The accent rekts on the initial 
syllable, which has the ^^-strengthening. 

a In RY. are found half-a-dozen patronymics m i • for example, dg~ 
mvegi, pddrukutsi , prdtardam , sdmvarani , AY. has hut one, prdhradi, m 
the Brahmanas they are more common thus, m AB., sduyavasi , jdnamtapi, 
drum , jdnaki , etc A single word of other value — sdrathi , ‘charioteer’ 
(sardtham) — is found from RY down 

b The words made with the so-called suffix aki — as vdiydsaki , ‘des¬ 
cendant of Yyasa’, are doubtless properly derivatives m i from others in ka 
or aka 

That the secondary suffix ika is probably made by addition of ka to a 
derivative in i is pointed out below (1222 ej. 

c. RY has tdpusi, apparently from tdpus with a secondary i added. 

1222. Sfr ha. This is doubtless originally one of the 
class of suffixes forming adjectives of appurtenance. And 
that value it still has in actual use; yet only in a small 
minority of occurrences. It has been, on the one hand, 
specialized into an element forming diminutives; and, on 
the other hand, and much more widely, attenuated into an 
element without definable value, added to a great many 
nouns and adjectives to make others of the same meaning 
— this last is, even in the Veda, and still more in the later 
language, its chief office. 

Hence, ha easily associates itself with the finals of deriv- 
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atives to which it is attached, and comes to seem along with 
them an integral suffix, and is further used as such. Of this 
origin are doubtless, as was seen above 1180, 1181), the so- 
called primary suffixes ula and aka; and likewise the secondary 
suffix ila (below, ej 

The accent of derivatives in hi varies — apparently with¬ 
out rule, save that the words most plainly of diminutive char¬ 
acter have the tone usually on the suffix. 

a. Examples (from the older language) of words m which the suffix has 
an adjective-making value are dntaka (dnta), ‘end-making’, bdlhika (bdlhi), 
‘oi Ralkk, dndika (dndd J, ‘egg-bearing", sucika (sucT), ‘stinging’, urvdrukd , 
‘fruit of the gourd’ (urvdn'i), parydyihd (parydyd), ‘strophie’, from numerah, 
ekakd , dvdkd , trild, dstaka; thiyaka , "of the third day", from pronoun-stems, 
asmdka, ‘ours", yusmdka, ‘yours", mdmdka , ‘mine" (516;, fiom prepositions, 
dntika , ‘near’, dnuka , ‘following’ (later, ddhika , utka , dvakd )* and, with accent 
retracted to the initial syllable (besides dstaka and trtlyaka , already given), 
vUpaka (rupd J, ‘with form’, b&bliTuka ( babhru ‘brown’), a certain lizard. 

b. Of words in which a diminutive meaning is more or less probable. 
a$vakd , ‘nag’, kamnaka and kumdrakd , ‘boy’. kamnakft or kariimkd, ‘girl’, 
padakd, ‘little foot’, putrakd , ‘little son’, rdjakd , ‘princeling’, gakuntakd , 
‘birdlmg’. Sometimes a contemptuous meaning is conveyed by such a dimin¬ 
utive. for formations with this value from pronominal stems, see above, 
521 *, another example is anyakd (RV ). 

The diminutives in ka have the gender of their primitives. 

c. The derivatives m ka with unchanged meaning are made from prim¬ 
itives of every variety of foim, simple and compound, and have the same 
variety of accent as the adjective derivatives (with which they are at bottom 
identical). Thus 

1 From simple nouns and adjectives dstaka , ‘home’, ndsikd , ‘nostril", 
mdksikd , ‘fly’, avikd , ‘ewe, isuka, ‘arrow", durakd , ‘distant’, sarvakd , ‘all 1 , 
dhenukd (dhenu), ‘cow’, ndgnaka (nagnd), ‘naked’, bdddhaka (baddhd ), ‘cap¬ 
tive’, vamrakdj ‘ant", arbhakd , ‘small’, $igukd, ‘young’, anlyaska, ‘finer’, 
ejatkd , ‘trembling’, patayisnukd , ‘flying’. 

Such derivatives in the later language are innumerable from almost 
any given noun or adjective may be made an equivalent, ending m ka or Id 
(according to the gender^. 

2. From compound primitives: svalpakd , ‘very small’, vfmanyuka , 
‘removing wrath’, viknnatkd, ‘destroying’, pravartamdnakd , ‘moving forward’, 
vikslnakdj ‘destroyed’. 

In the Brahmanas and later, ka is often added to a possessive adjective 
compound ^13Q7i, sometimes redundantly, but usually in order to obtain a 
more manageable stem for inflection: thus, anakstka, ‘eyeless’, atvdkka , 
‘skinless’, aretdska , ‘without seed’, vyasthaka 1 ‘boneless’, sa^iraska, ‘along 
with the head", ekagdyatrika , ‘containing a single gdyatri-veT$e\ grhita- 
vasatwarika , ‘one who has taken yesterday's water, sapatnlka , ‘with his 
spouse’, abhinavavayaska , ‘of youthful age 1 , angusthamdtraka , ‘of thumb size’. 
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d. The vowel by wlucli the ka is preceded bas otteu an irregular char¬ 
acter; and especially, a feminine m ikd is common beside a masculine in 
aka (as is the case with the so-called primary aka above, 1181), 

In RY. are found beside one another only lyattaka and lyattihd, but 
AV has several examples, and they become much more numerous later 

e. Two suffixes made up of ka and a preceding vowel — namely, aka 
and ika — are given by the grammarians as independent secondary suffixes, 
requiring initial urcZd/u-strengthening of the primitive Both of them are 
doubtless m reality made by addition of ka to a final i or a, though com¬ 
ing to be used independently 

1. Of vrddhi -derivatives m aka no examples have been noted from the 
older language (unless mdmakd, ‘mine 7 , is to be so regarded); and they are 
not common in the later* thus, dumaka (not quotable), ‘flaxen’, mdnojnaka 
(not quotable), ‘attractiveness 7 , rdmaniyaka , ‘delightlulness 7 . 

2 Of wddfa-derivatives in ika , the Veda furnishes a very few cases 
vasantika , ‘vernal 7 , vdrsika , ‘of the rainy season 7 , hdimanlika , ‘wintry 7 (none 
of them in RY.), AY. has kairatikd , ‘oi the Kiratas 7 , apparent fern, to a 
maso kdirdtaka , which is not found till later Examples from a more re¬ 
cent penod (when they become abundant) are vdidika, ‘relating to the Yedas J , 
dhdrmika , ‘religious’, ahmka , ‘daily 7 , vdmayika , ‘well-behaved 7 , dduvanka , 
'doorkeeper 7 , ndiydyika , ‘versed m the Nyaya’ 

1223. Several suffixes, mostly of lare occurrence and ques¬ 
tionable character, contain a •T n as consonantal element, and may 
be grouped together here. 

a. With ana are made, apparently, a pair ot derivatives m BY. from 
primitives m u thus, llirgavdna , vdsavana 

b. With dnl (which is perhaps the corresponding feminine) are made a 
number of wife-names thus, indrdni, varundm (these, with uQindrdni , pu- 
ruktitsani, mudgaldni, are found m RV ), rudrdnl , mdtuldni, ‘maternal un- 
cle'b wife 7 , ksatnyani, ‘wife of a kshatnya (not quotable). 

c The feminines in m and km from masculine stems m ta have been 
alieady noticed above (1176 d). From pdti, ‘master, husband 7 , the feminine 
is pdtni, both as independent word, ‘spouse 7 , and as final of an adjective 
compound thus, devdpatrii , ‘having a god for husband 7 , sindhupatm, ‘having 
the Indus as master 7 And the feminine of parusd , ‘rough 7 , is m the older 
language sometimes pdrusnl. 

d. With ma are made a full senes of adjective derivatives from the 
words with final anc (407 ff.), they are accented usually upon the penult, 
but sometimes on the final; and the same word has sometimes both accents 
for example, apdcina y riiclna , prdcina , avvdclna and arvdtiin a, praticina and 
pratlclnd , sarmclnd. Besides these, a number of other adjectives, earlier and 
later examples are sarhvatsanna , ‘^earl> 7 , prdvrsina , ‘of the rainy season , 
viQvajanina, ‘of all people 7 , jndtakulina, ‘of known family 7 , adhvanina , 
‘traveller 7 ( ddhvan , ‘way 7 ), wvma, ‘day’s journey on horseback 7 ( d$va , ‘horse’) 

e. With ena is made sdmidhend , from samfdh , with initial strengthening. 
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f. A few words in iva, having possessive meaning — as malina , ^rngina, 
(said to be accented on the final) — are doubtless transfers of adjectives m 
in (1230) to the a~declension; compare 1209 c. 

g. The adjectives made with simple na fall under another head (helow, 
1245 d;, except the almost isolated strdfna , ‘woman's’, from strf, with initial 
strengthening (its correlative, pdumsna, occurs late). 

1224. Certain suffixes containing a may be similarly 

grouped. 

a. With ima aie made a small number of adjectives from nouns m tra: 
thus, khanitrima, ‘made by digging 1 , krtrima, ‘artificial’, putrfma, ‘punfied’. 
Also agnmd , ‘foremost’, (RV * the ma having perhaps an ordinal value) 

b. The uses of simple ma m forming superlatives (474) and ordinals 
(487) have been already noticed, and the words thus made specified; adimd 
is further given by the grammarians, but is not quotable until a very recent 
period. 

c. A few neuter abstracts end in mna * thus, dyumnd , ‘brightness’, 
nrmnd, ‘manliness'; and, from particles, mmnd , ‘depth’, and sumnd, ‘welfare’. 
The suffix comes perhaps from man with an added cz. 

d. For the words showing a final min , see helow, 1231. 

1225. mj may a. With, this suffix are formed adjectives 
signifying ‘made or composed or consisting of’. 

The accent is always on the penult. Before the m, the final of the 
primitive is m general treated as m external combination * thus, mrnmdya , 
‘made of earth’ (mrd), vanmdya, consisting of utterance’ (vac), tejomdya, 
‘made up of brightness’, adomdya , ‘of the nature of what is yonder’ (QB.); 
but in the Veda are found manasmdya and nabhasmdya , wnth ayasmdya, 
which is allowed m the later language alongside ayomdya RV has sumdya , 
‘of good make 1 (sti, ‘well 1 ', and kimmdya , ‘made of what^’ 

The suffix maya is perhaps by origin a derivative noun (yma) m com¬ 
position, but it has at any rate the full value of a suffix from the earliest 
period of the language. 

1226. ^ ra. A few derivative adjectives are made with 
this suffix. Accent and treatment of the primitive are va¬ 
rious 

a. With simple addition of ra are made, for example pansurd, Musty’, 
-pnra (also -glila) m a$rird, ‘ugly’, dhumrd , ‘dusky’ ( dhumd , ‘smoke’), 
madhura (late), ‘sweet’. 

In an example or two, there appears to be accompanying initial strength¬ 
ening thus, dgnidhra, ‘of the fire-kmdler 1 (agriidh), pxnkurd, ‘stake-like’ 
(ganku). 

b. With an inorganic vowel before the ending are made, for example, 
medhira , ‘wise J , rathird , ‘in a chariot 1 ; karmdra , ‘smith 1 ; dantura (late), 
‘tusked’; and others of obscure connections. 
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c. The use of ra in forming a few words of comparative meaning was 
noticed above (474), and the words so made were given 

1227. la. This and the preceding suffix are really 
but two forms of the same. In some words they exchange 
with one another, and la is usually, but not always, the 
later form in use. 

Examples are bahuld , ‘abundant’, madhuld (later madhura) and madhula , 
‘sweet’, bMmala, ‘fearful’, fivald, ‘lively’, agllld (and a$rird), ‘wretched; 
with d, vdcdla, ‘talkative’ (late); with i, phemla , ‘foamy’ (late phena ), with 
u, vdtula and vdtula , ‘windy’ (late. vdta) : and mdtula , ‘maternal uncle’, 
is a somewhat irregular formation from maZr, ‘mother’ 

The later language has a few adjectives in Zw, as krpdlu and daydlu, 
‘compassionate’. 

1228. va. A small number of adjectives have this 
ending (accented, added to an unaltered primitive). 

a Thus, arnavd , ‘billowy’, ke$avd , ‘hairy’; rdsndva, ‘girded’, anjivd , 
‘slippery’, Qantiva , ‘tranquillizing’, craddhivd , ‘credible’. 

b There are a very few adjectives m vala and vaya which may be 
noticed here, thus, krswald, ‘peasant’ ( krsi , ‘ploughing’), Qihhdvala and dan- 
tdvala (late); druvdya , ‘wooden dish’. 

c With vya are made two or three words from names of relationship. 
thus, pftrvya , ‘paternal uncle’, bhratrvya , ‘nephew, enemy’ 

1229. ^ ga. A very few adjectives appear to be made 
by an added ending of this form. 

Thus, romciQd or loma$d, ‘hairy’, eta?a, ‘hasting’, babhlu$a or babhru^d, 
‘brownish’, yuva$d, ‘youthful’. 

Many of the adjective derivatives already treated have some¬ 
times a possessive value, the general meaning of ‘being con¬ 
cerned with, having relation to’ being specialized into that of 
‘’being in possession of’. But there are also a few distinctively 
possessive suffixes, and some of these, on account of the un¬ 
limited freedom of forming them and the frequency of their occur¬ 
rence, are very conspicuous parts of the general system of deri¬ 
vation. These will be next considered. 

1230. in. Possessive adjectives of this ending may 
be formed almost unlimitedly from stems in ^ a or Eft a, 
and are sometimes (but very rarely) made from stems with 
other finals. 

A final vowel disappears before the suffix. The accent is 

Whitney, Grrammai 27 
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always in. As to the infection of these adjectives see above, 
438 ff They are to be counted by hundreds in the older lan¬ 
guage , and are equally or more numerous in the later. 

a. Examples from «-stems are a$vfa, ‘possessing horset. 5 , dhanCn , 
‘wealthy’, paksfn, ‘winged’, balin , ‘strong’, bhagfn , ‘fortunate’, vajrfn , ‘wield¬ 
ing the thunderbolt’, ('Ikhand-fn f ‘crested’, hasten, ‘possessing hands’, sodarfn, 
‘ot sixteen’, gardablumacUn , ‘having an ass’s voice’ brahmauareastn. ‘oi emin¬ 
ent sanctity’, sadhudtmn , ‘having luck at play’, kucidarthCn , ‘having eirauds 
everywhither’; — from u-stems, inamsfn, ‘wise’, {ikhfn , ‘crested’, rtdytn , ‘pious’ 
b The examples from other &tems are only sporadic thus, from a-stems, 
abhimdttn , "plotting against’, arctn. ‘gleaming’, urmin , ‘billowy’, khadtn , 
‘spangled, and perhaps atithtn . ‘wandering’, m s urabhfntam, the nasal is 
rather a euphonic mseition, to break the succession of light syllable^, — 
fiom stems m varmfn, ‘cuirassed’, — from stems m u.s, retfn. "rich m 
seed 1 , probably raret'n , n pr and <;an<istn and saint,tun (unless these tome 
through stem-forms m -.su 

C. It was noticed above A 183) that dematnes of tins imm often ha\e 
a value equivalent to that of present partieipLes, and that the si.ftix is used, 
both earhei and later, m the manner ol a primary suffix, making words ot 
such value directly irom roots. The originally secondary chaiactei of the 
whole formation is shown, on the one hand, by the frequent u>e m the same 
manner of words bearing an unmistakably secondaiy form, as pra<;nfn, garhhfn , 
jurnin , dhumfn , panpanthfn , pravepanfn, matsaifn, and, on the othei hand, 
by the occurrence ot xeverted palatals (210J before the m, winch <ould only 
be as in replaced a thus, arktn, - bhangfn , - sangtn , and -roMn 

d. In three oi four sporadic cases, a y. pieceded by a appears before 
m thus, bvadhayfn VS TB ~rm, the y i^ bore e\idently an insertion 
258;, srhuytn, dhanvdyfn } and dtatdytn (YS TS - rfn ,, which is found also 

m the later language RV has only mardytn (value v , and itdyfn apparently 
through a rtayd [1149J from the denominative rtuy) To assume foi these 
a sufllx ym is quite needless 

1231. TOFT min. With this suffix are made an extremely 
small number of possessive adjectives. 

Iu the old language, the wmids in mm have the aspect of derivatives 
in in from nouns m ma, although m two or three cases — ismm, rymfn , 
krudhmin m RV., uagmtn m yB — no such nouns are found m actual use 
beside them In the later language, min is used as independent element m 
a very few words. thus, yomm , ‘possessing cattle', svamin (Sutras and later), 
‘master, lord’ (sva, ‘own’j 

1232. fcR vin. The adjectives made with this suffix are 
also not at all numerous. They have the same meanings 
with those in ^\in. 

The RV. has ten adjectives m vin (<ayudhvtn , so-called is doubtless a 
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gerund in. tvl a-yudh-tvi ), they become rather more common later Though 
foi them may be suspected a similar origin to those m yin and min (above), 
signs of it are much less clearly traceable 

Ihe majority have vin added after as • thus, namasvfn , ‘reverential’, 
tapasvfn , ‘heated’, tejasv&n , ‘brilliant’, ya$asvtn, ‘beautiful’; and catasvtn, 
‘possessing hundreds’ (RV ), has an inserted s, by analogy with them Others 
have 5 (sometimes, by lengthening) thus, medhdvm, mdydvin, astravfn, 
‘obedient to the goad’, dvaydofn , ‘double-minded’, ubhaydvfn , ‘possessing of 
both kinds’. More rarely, 'utfn is added alter another consonant than s, thus, 
adgotn, dhrsadvfn The doubtful word vyaQnuvin (YS , once TB vydgniya ) 
appears to add the ending (or in, with euphonic v) to a present tense-stem. 

1233. ERJ vant. Very numerous possessive adjectives are 
made by this suffix, from noun-stems of every form, both 
in the earlier language and in the later. 

The accent generally remains upon the primitive, without 
change , but an accent resting on a stem-final, if this be any¬ 
thing but a or h, is m the majority of cases thrown forward 
upon the suffix 

A final vowel — oltenest a, very rarely u — i& m manv words lengthened 
m the older language (247) before this ending, as m composition. Nouns 
m an retain the n 

a Examples of the normal formation are with unchanged accent, 
kdi'avant, ‘hairy’, putrdvant, ‘having a son’, prajdnanavant, ‘procreative’, 
punddrikanant, ‘nth m lotuses’, htranyavant, ‘rich m gold’, apupdvant, 
‘having cakes', prajduant , ‘having progeny', urndvant , ‘wooly’, ddksmdvant, 
‘nch m sacrificial gilts', sdkJuvant , ‘having friends’, saptarstaant , ‘accompanied 
by the seven sages’, ?dclvant, ‘powerful’, tdvislvant , ‘vehement’, pdtmvant , 
‘with spouse’, dhiuant , ‘devoted’, dyavdprthivivant (94), ‘with heaven and 
earth', vtsnuvant , ‘accompanied by Vishnu', dvrtvant, ‘hither turned’, dcTrvant , 
‘mixed with milk’, svhrvant , ‘splendid’, garddvant , ‘full of years’, pdyasvant , 
‘rich’, tdmasvant , ‘dark’, brdhmanvant , ‘accompanied with worship’, rdmanvant , 
‘hauy', hut also Idmavant and vrtrafiavant (PB.), — with accent on the suffix, 
ayniudnt , ‘having fire’, rayivdnt , ‘wealthy’, nrvdnt , ‘manly’, padudnt , ‘having 
feet’, nasvdnt , ‘with nose’, dsanvdnt , ‘having a mouth’, £irsanvdnt , ‘headed'. 

b With final stem-vowel lengthened: for example, w;vdvant (beside 
d$vaoant), ‘possessing horses’, sutdvant , ‘having soma expressed’, vfsnyavant , 
‘of virile foice’ (about thirty such cases occur m V.), gdktlvant, ‘mighty’, 
svddhitlvant , ‘having axes’, ghrnlvant , ‘hot’, visuvdnt, ‘dividing’ (vCsu, ‘apart’) 
e. A few special irregularities are fndrasvant , with s added to the 
primitive; kr^andvant, with anomalous accent (if fiom br^ana, ‘pearl), and, 
from particles, antdrvant , ‘pregnant’, and visuvdnt (just quoted) 

d By the same suffix are made fiom pronominal roots and stems ad¬ 
jectives m which is shown another specialized meaning, that of ‘like to, 
resembling’ They were given abo\e (517 to be added are want and kibant), 

27- 
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And derivatives from nouns in the older language are perhaps occasionally 
to be understood in the same way e. g (ndrasvant , ‘like Indra’ 

It has also been pointed out (1107) that the adverb of comparison m 
vat is doubtless to be understood as accusative neuter of a derivative of 
this class 

e In vivasvant or vrvasvant, 'shining 5 (also proper name), is seen a 
side-formation to vwdsvan (1109), having the aspect of a primary derivative. 

f. For the derivatives m vat from prepositions, which appear to have 
nothing to do with this suffix, see below, 1245 f 

None of the suffixes beginning with v show m the Veda resolution of 
V to u 

1234. cpf van The secondary derivatives in this suffix be¬ 
long to the older language, and are a small number, of which 
extremely few have more than an occurrence or two. 

They have the aspect of being produced under the joint influence of 
primary van and secondary vant. A final bhort vowel is usually lengthened 
before the suffix The accent is various, hut oftenest on the penult of the 
stem The feminine (like that of the derivatives in primary van: 1109, end) 
is m varl . 

The Vedic examples are: from a-stems, rndvdn or rnavdn, rtdvan (and f 
-van), rghavan, dhitavan , satydvan. sumndvdrl , and magkdvan, irom a-stems, 
sunftcivari , suadhdvan (and f. -varl) ; from i- stems, amatlvdn , ardtlvdn, 
grustlvdn, muslvdn , and krslvan (only m the further derivative kdrfivana) ; 
from consonant-stems, dtfiarvan , samddvan , sdhovan (bad AV variant to RV. 
sahdvan). Somewhat anomalous are sahdvan and sahasdvan , indhanvan (for 
ihdhanavan?), and santtvan ffoi sdmtivan °) The only words of more than 
sporadic occurrence are rtdvan , mayhdvan , dtharvan 

1235. EFT mcmt. This is a twin-suffix to ^^yant (above, 

1233); their derivatives have the same value, and are to 
some extent exchangeable with one another. But possess- 
ives i are much less frequent (in the older lan¬ 

guage, about a third as many), and are only very rarely 
made from a-stems. 

If the accent of the primitive word is on the final, it is in 
the great majority of instances (three quarters) thrown forward 
upon the added suffix; otherwise, it maintains its place un¬ 
changed. A final vowel before the suffix is in only a few cas¬ 
es made long. Examples are 

a. "With the accent of the primitive unchanged. kdnvamant , and yd- 
vamant , ‘rich m barley’ (these alone from a-stems, and the former only 
occurring once), dvimant, ‘possessing sheep’, acdnimant, ‘bearing the thunder¬ 
bolt’, dsadhimant , ‘rich in herbs’, vdfimant , ‘carrying an axe', vdswnant, 
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‘possessing good things’, mddhumant , ‘rich m sweets’, tvdstrmant , ‘accom¬ 
panied by Tvashtar’, hotrmant , ‘provided with priests’, dyusmant , ‘long-lived’, 
jydtismant , ‘full of brightness’; — ulkusimant , ‘accompanied with meteors’, 
pllumant ( 9 ), prasumant , ‘having young shoots’, gdmant , ‘rich m kme’, fca- 
kudmant , ‘humped’, mdydnmant (with irregular assimilation of t YS has 
also kakdnmant ), ‘gleaming’, mrdkmant , ‘shining’, havfsmant , ‘with libations’. 

b With the accent thrown forward upon the ending agnimdnt , ‘having 
fire’, isudhimdnt , ‘with a quiver’, papumdnt , ‘possessing cattle’, vdyumdnt , 
‘with wind’, pitrmant (AV. pitfmant ), ‘accompanied by the Fathers’, matrmdnt , 
‘having a mother’, no long final vowels are found before the suffix m this 
division, and only once a consonant, in dasmdt (RY , once). 

C Protraction of a final vowel is seen m tvifimant , dhrdjlmant , Mro- 
mant , in jyotisimant is irregularly inserted an z (after the analogy of tdvisi- 
mant) 

1236. It has been seen above (especially in connection with 
the suffixes a and yet) that the neuter of a derivative adjective 
is frequently used as an abstract noun. There are, however, 
two suffixes which have in the later language the specific office 
of making abstract nouns from adjectives and nouns, and these 
are found also, more sparingly used, in the oldest language, 
each having there one or tw^o other evidently related suffixes 
beside it 

For derivatives of the same value made with the suffix iman, see above, 

1168 2 

1237 cTT ta. With this suffix are made feminine abs¬ 
tract nouns, denoting ‘the quality of being so and so ? ; from 
both adjectives and nouns 

The form of the primitive is unchanged, and the accent is 
uniformly on the syllable preceding the suffix. 

Examples (from the older language) are devatd , ‘divinity’, mrdtd, ‘man¬ 
liness’, purusdtd, ‘human nature’, bandhuta, ‘relationship’, vastitd, ‘wealth’; 
nagndtd , ‘nakedness’, suvlrdtd , ‘wealth in retainers’, anapatydtd , ‘lack of 
descendants’, agdtd , ‘poverty m cattle’, abrahmdtd , ‘lack of devotion’, apra~ 
jdstd , ‘absence of progeny’, also doubtless sunrtd (from sundra ), although the 
word is a few times used as an adjective (like gamtati and satyatdti see 
next paragraph) In RY is found avJratd , with exceptional accent 

1238* cl ftfT tati, rTTcT tat These suffixes are Yedic only, 
and the latter is limited to RY. Their relationship to the pre¬ 
ceding is evident, but opinions are at variance as to its nature. 
The accent is as in the derivatives with ta. 

The quotable examples m tati are anshtdtdti , ‘uninjuredness’, ayaks- 
mdtati , ‘freedom from disease’, grbhltdtdti , ‘the being seized’, jyesthdtdti , 
‘supremacy’, dev&tati , ‘divimt>’, vasutdti , ‘wealth’, gdmtdti , ‘good-fortune’, 
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samataii , ‘completeness 1 , and, with exceptional accent, dstatdti , ‘home', and 
ddksatati , ‘cleverness 1 Two words m tail are used adjeetively (inorganically, 
by apposition‘4 f dmtdti (RV , twice, and A.V xix. 44 i, m MSS ), and 
satyatdti (RV , once voc ) 

The words m tat 'apparently made by abbreviation from tati) occur only 
m a case or two they were all mentioned above (383 d 2) 

1239. 75 tva. Witli this suffix are made neuter nouns, 
of the same value as the feminines in cFT ta (above, 1237). 

The neuter abstracts in tv a are in the older language con¬ 
siderably moie common than the feminines in tel , although them¬ 
selves also not very numerous. The accent is without exception 
on the suffix. 

Examples 'from the older language j are amrtatvd , ‘immoitality’, derail'd, 
‘divinity’, subhagatvd , "good-fortune 1 , ahamuttaratvd , ‘struggle for piocedoney', 
funtrd, ‘purity 1 , patitrd , ‘l^lsbandslup , , taranttvd, *eneigy’, dJrghdyuird 
‘long hte’, ratrutvdy "enmity 1 , bhrdtrtrd , ‘brotlieihood 1 , vrsntrd , ‘virility', sdt- 
malvd , ‘soulfulness’, maghavattvd , ‘liberality’, raksastvd, ‘sorcery 1 . In ami- 
gdstvd and nprajustrd, theie is a lengthening ot the final syllable of the pnm- 
itive, and m suuprujustvd 'AV , once* this appears to be accompanied by 
initial ‘vrddht (sdubhagntrd is doubtless from sm'ibhaga , not mbhdga) In ms- 
atirardvd (TS 1 there is shortening of final feminine 7 before the suffix 

In isitatodtu (RV., once;, ‘mcitedness 1 , and purusatudta (RV., twice, 
‘human quality 1 , appears to be a combination of the two equivalent suffixes 
tm and td. 

The v of tea is to be read m Veda as u only once (ruksatiud) 

1240. tvcina. The derivatives made with this suffix aio, 
like those in tva, neuter abstracts The} occui only in RV., 
and, except in a single instance (martiafoandj , have beside them 
equivalent derivatives in tva. The accent is on the final, and 
the tva is never resolved into tm. 

The words aic karitvand. tanitrand^ patdrand , martiatvund, mtshiirand, 
vamtvand , vrmtvand , sakhitvand 

1241. A few suffixes make no change in the character as 
part of speech of the primitive to which they are added, but 
either are merely formal appendages, leaving the value of the 
word yvhat it yvas before, or make a change of degree, or in¬ 
troduce some other modification of meaning. 

1242. The suffixes of comparison and ordinal suffixes 
have for the most part been treated already, and need only 
a reference here. 

a. HIT tara and cFT tama aie the usual secondary suffixes 
of adjective comparison respecting their use as such, see above, 
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471 — 3 , respecting the use of tama as ordinal etc. suffix, see 
487, respecting that of their accusatives as adverbial suffixes to 
prepositions etc , see 1111c. 

In vrtratdra (RV , once perliaps an error) the accent is anomalous, in 
mrdaydttama , it is diawn loiward to the final of the participle, as otten m 
composition (1309:, Caevattamd (RV.) has the ordinal accent, samvatsara- 
tamd (QB ) is an ordinal; dfvdtara (RV , once an error 0 ) is an ordinary 
adjective, ‘of the day’, m afvatard , ‘mule’, and dhenustari , ‘cow losing her 
milk’, the application of the suffix is peculiar and obscure, m rathamtara , 
name of a ceitam sdman , it is the same 

b ^ ra and ^ ma , like tar a and tama, have a comparative 
and superlative value, and the latter of them forms ordinal 
see above, 474, 487 

e ST tha, like tama and ma, forms ordinals from a few 
numerals see 487 

d. TcM titha forms words of an ordinal character from halm 
[hahutitha, ‘many-eth’) and tavant (with loss of a t in the com¬ 
bination tavatitha , ‘so-many-eth’j, and, it is said, from other- 
words meaning 4 a number or collection 1 (gctna, puga, samgha) 

1243. Of diminutive suffixes there are none in Sanskrit 
with clearly developed meaning and use. The occasional em¬ 
ployment of la, in a somewhat indrstrnct way, to make dimin¬ 
utives, has been noticed above (1222). 

1244 Of the ordinary adjective-making suffixes, given above, 
some occasionally make adjectives from adjectives, with slight or 
imperceptible modification of value. The only one used to any 
considerable extent in this way is la as to which, see 1222 

1245. A few suffixes are used to make derivatives from 
certain limited and special classes of words, as numerals and 
particles. Thus 

a. rlU taya makes a few adjectives, meaning 4 of so many 
divisions or kinds 1 (used in the neuter as collectives), from nu¬ 
merals thus, dmtaya , tritaya , cdtustaya (AY ), saptdtaya (QB ), 
astdtaya (AB ), clacataya (BY ) 

b. f5f tya makes a few adjectives from particles thus, 
nitya, Awn 1 , mstya , 4 stiange 1 , amUtya , ‘companion’, dpatya (as 
neut. noun), 4 descendants’, dvlstya , 'evident 1 , sdnutya , ‘distant 1 , 
tatratya (late), 'belonging there 1 , and, according to the gramma¬ 
rians, lhatya and hvdtya 

The y of tya is m RV always to be read as i after a heavy syllable 

c. cT ta forms dvitd and tritd, also muhurtd , 4 moment’, and 
apparently avatd, 4 well (for water) 1 . 
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cL With. na are made purand, Ancient’, visuna, ‘various’, 
and perhaps samdnd , ‘like’ 

e With cR tana or W tna are made adjectives from ad¬ 
verbs, especially of time . thus, pratnd , ‘ancient’, nutana or ndtna, 
‘present’, sanatdna ox sandtna , 'lasting’, pratastdna , ‘early’, r//m- 
ifcma (late), ‘of the day’, gvastana (late), ‘of the morrow’, PB has 
also tvattana , ‘belonging to thee’. In the late language the suf¬ 
fix is used sometimes with an adjective of time thus, ciratna 
£ ofH" vat makes from particles of direction the feminine 
nouns mentioned above (383 d. 1). 

g. TO kata , properly a noun in composition, is reckoned 
by the grammarians as a suffix in utkata , nikata , prakata , vikata 
(RY , once, voc.), and samkata (all said to be accented on the 
final). 

h. Occasional derivatives made with the ordinaly suffixes 
of primary and secondary derivation from numerals and particles 
have been noted above : thus, see ana (1150. 2di, ti (1157. 4), 
ant (1172), u (1178 h), dyya (1218 ka (1222 ai, mna (1224), 
may a (1225), vant (1233 c). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FORMATION OF COMPOUND STEMS. 

1246. The frequent combination of declinable stems 
with one another to form compounds which then are treated 
as if simple, in respect to accent, inflection, and construc¬ 
tion, is a conspicuous feature of the language, from its 
earliest period. 

There is, however, a marked difference between the earlier 
and the later language as regards the length and intricacy of the 
combinations allowed In Yeda and Brahmana, it is quite rare 
that more than two stems are compounded together — except 
that to some much used and familiar compound, as to an inte¬ 
gral word, a further element is sometimes added. But the later 
the period, and, especially, the more elaborate the style, the 
more a cumbrous and difficult aggregate of elements, abnegat- 
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ing the advantages of an inflective language, takes the place of 
the due syntactical union of formed words into sentences. 

1247. Sanskrit compounds fall into three principal 
classes: 

I. Copulative or aggregative compounds, of which 
the members are syntactically coordinate: a joining together 
into one of words which in an uncompounded condition 
would be connected by the conjunction £ and\ 

Examples are inclrav&runau , ‘In dr a and Varuna’, satyanrte ) 
‘truth and falsehood’, krtdkrtam , ‘done and undone’, devagan- 
dharvamanusoragaraksasds, ‘gods and Gandharvas and men and 
serpents and demons’ 

Tbe members of such a compound may obviously be of any number, two 
or more than two. No compound of any other class can contain more than 
two members — of which, however, either or both may be compound, or 
decompound (below, 1248) 

II Determinative compounds, of which the former 
member is syntactically dependent on the latter, as its de¬ 
termining or qualifying adjunct: being either, 1. a noun 
limiting it in a case-relation, or, 2. an adjective or adverb 
describing it. And, according as it is the one or the other, 
may be distinguished the two sub-classes: A. Dependent 
compounds; and B. Descriptive compounds ; their differ¬ 
ence is not an absolute one. 

Examples are * of dependent compounds, amitmsena, ‘army 
of enemies’, padodaka , ‘water for the feet’, dyurda, ‘life-giving’, 
hdstakrta , ‘made with the hands’, of descriptive compounds, ma- 
harsij ‘great sage’, priyasakhi , ‘dear friend’, amitra, ‘enemy, su- 
krta, ‘well done’. 

These two classes aie of primary value , they have under¬ 
gone no unifying modification in the process ,of composition, 
their character as parts of speech is determined by their final 
member, and they are capable of being resolved into equivalent 
phrases by giving the proper independent form and formal means 
of connection to each member. That is not the case with the 
remaining class, which accordingly is more fundamentally distinct 
from them than they are from one another. 

III. Secondary adjective compounds, the value of 
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which is not given by a simple resolution into their com¬ 
ponent parts, but which, though having as final member a 
noun, are themselves adjectives. These, again, are of two 
sub-classes: A. Possessive compounds, which are noun- 
compounds of the pieceding class, with the idea of : possess- 
ing’ added, turning them from nouns into adjectives; 
B Compounds in which the second member is a noun syn¬ 
tactically dependent on the first: namely, 1 Prepositional 
compounds, of a governing preposition and following noun; 
2. Participial compounds ionly Vedicl, of a present par¬ 
ticiple and its following object 

The sub-class B is eonip<nativel> quite small, ami its second division 
(participial compounds' is hardly met with e\en in the later Vedie. 

Examples are vlmsena, 'possessing a hero-army', jprajaJcama, 
‘having desiie of progeny’, tignidernga. 'shaiphorned\ hdritasraj , 
'wearing gieen garlands 5 , atimatrd , ‘excessive 5 gcnagdddvosas, 
‘driving* away enemies 5 . 

The adjective compounds are, like simple adjectives, liable to be used 
especially in the neutei, as abstiact and collective nouns, and in the accus¬ 
ative as adverbs, and out ot these uses have giown apparent special classes 
of compounds, reckoned and named as such b> the Hindu grammarians. The 
relation m detail of the* classilication given above to that presented m the 
native grammar, and widely adopted Irom the latter by the European mam- 
mars, will be made clear as we go on to treat the o’asses m detail 

1248 A compound may, like a single word, become a 
member in another compound, and this in yet another — 
and so on, without definite limit. The analysis of any 
compound, of whatever length unless it be a copulative,, 
must be made by a succession of bisections. 

Thus, the dependent compound purmjunmakrta , done m a previous 
existence’, is first divisible mto krta and the descriptive pvrwtjamuan , teen 
this mto its elements, the dependent sakalaniti<;astratattrajna, ‘knowing the 
essence of all books of behavior’, has first the root-stem jna ' fVn yjnfv, 
‘knowing’, separated irom the rest, which is again dependent; then this is 
divided into tattra , ‘essence’, and the remainder, which is descriptive: tins, 
again, divides mto sdkala , ‘all’, and riitiftistra, books of behavior, of which 
the latter is a dependent compound and the former a possessiv e 'm and kalti, 
‘having its parfs together' . 
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1249. The final of a seem is combined with the initial of 
another stem in composition accoiding to the general niles for 
external combination they have been given, with their exceptions, 
in chap III , above 

a. If a stem has a distinction of stiong and weak forms, 
it regularly enters into composition as prior member in its weak 
form, or, if it has a triple distinction (311), in its middle form 

That is, especially, stems m r or ar , at or ant , ac or ane, etc., show 
m composition the forms in ?*, at , ac, etc 5 while those in an and m usually 
lose their final n, and are combined as if a and 1 were their proper finals. 

Tb Occasionally, a stem is used as prior member of a compound, which 
does not appear, or not in that form, as an independent word examples 
are mahd , ‘great’ (apparently ut>ed independently m Y m accusative), tarn, 
‘mighty’ (V), dvi, ‘two’ 

c Not infrequently, the final mernbei of a compound assumes a special 
form see below, 1315 

1250 But a case-form in the prior member of a compound 
is by no means rare, from the earliest period of the language 
Thus: 

a (Juite often, an accusative, especially before a root-stem, or a deriv¬ 
ative in a of equivalent meaning for example, patamg't, ‘going by flight, 
dhanathjayd , ‘winning wealth’, abhayarnkaia ‘causing absence of danger’, 
pustimbhara, ‘bringing pro»penty’, vucuminkhaya, ‘uniting the voice 1 , but 
aPo sometimes before words oi other form, as htdumsdni, ‘heart-wmirng’, 
dfvamistt , Tioise-desinng’, rubhamydvan ‘going m splendoi 1 , subhdgamkdrana , 
‘making happy 1 

b Much more rarely, an instrumental tor example, girdurdh , ‘mcieasing 
by praise’, adedstena , ‘stealing by incantation 5 , krdtodmagha , ‘gladly bestowing’, 
bhdsdketU) ‘bright with light’, mdmandpas , ‘active with wisdom’ 

C Not seldom, a locative, and this also especially with a root-stem or 
a-derivativo for example, agregd , ‘going at the head’, divikstt , ‘dwelling m 
the sky’, vanesdhj ‘pievailmg in the wood’, angssthil , ‘existing in the limbs, 
prosthevayd, ‘lying on a couch’, sutekaia 1 ‘active with the soma, di ufcara, 
‘moving 111 the sky’, dr^atru, ‘having enemies tai lemoved’, sumnddpi, ‘near 
in favof, mdderaghu, ‘hasting in excitement’, apsujd , ‘born 111 the waters’, 
hrtsvds , ‘hurling at hearts’ 

d. Least oiten, a genitive thus, raydsknma , ‘desirous of wealth’. But 
the older language has a few examples ol the putting together of a genitive 
wuth its governing noun, both members of the combination keeping their own 
accent see below, 1267 d 

e Excepting occasionally, where case-forms are used, there is no desig¬ 
nation of plural meaning by plural form, but a feminine word, where clear¬ 
ness requires it, sometimes keeps its distinctive feminine form 

1251. The accent of compounds is very various, and liable 
to considerable irregularity even within the limits of the same 
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formation , and it must be left to be pointed out in detail below. 
All possible varieties are found to occur. Thus . 

a. Each member of the compound retains its own separate accent This 
is the most anomalous and infrequent method. It appears m ceitain Vedic 
copulative compounds chiefly composed of the names of divinities (so-called 
devata-dvandvas • 1255 ff.), and m a small number ot aggregations partly 
containing a genitive case-form as prior member (1267d) 

b The accent of the compound is that of its prior member. This is 
especially the case in the great class of possessive compounds*, but also m 
determinatives having the participle m ta or na as final member, in those 
beginning with the negative a or an, and in other less numerous and im¬ 
portant classes 

e The accent of the compound is that of the final member. This is 
not on so large a scale the case as the preceding; but it is nevertheless 
quite common, being found m many compounds having a verbal noun or 
adjective as final member, m compounds beginning with the numerals dvi 
and tn or the prefixes su and dus, and elsewhere m not infrequent exceptions. 

d The compound takes an accent of its own, independent of that of 
either of its constituents, on its final syllable (not always, of course, to be 
distinguished from the preceding case) This, method is largely followed 
especially, by the regular copulatnes, and by the great mass of dependent 
and descriptive noun-compounds, by those h&Miig a root-stem as final, by 
most possessives beginning with the negative prefix; and by others, 

e The compound has an accent which is altered from that of one of 
its members This is everywhere an exceptional and sporadically occurring 
case, and the instances of it, noted belmv under each formation, do not 
require to be assembled here Examples are medhdsati (medha), ULdmi{'ra 
(ttla), hhddihasta (khddt), yuvaydddvesas (ydvdyant), {akadhuma (dhumd), 
amrta (mrid), suvJra (vlrd), tuviyriva (grivd) A fev, words — as » d;va, 
purva j and sometimes sdfva — take usually a changed accent as prior members 
ot compounds. 


I. Copulative Compounds. 

1252. Two or more nouns — much less often adject¬ 
ives, and, in an instance or two, adverbs — having a coord¬ 
inate construction, as if connected by ‘and’, are sometimes 
combined into compounds. 

This is the class to which the Hindu grammarians give the 
name of dvandva , ‘pair, couple 5 , a dvandva of adjectives, however, 
is not recognized by them. 

1253. The noun-copulatives fall, as regards their in¬ 
flective form, into two classes. 
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a. The compound has the gender and declension of its 
final member, and is in number a dual or a plural, accord¬ 
ing to its logical value, as denoting two or more than two 
individual things 

Examples are. pranapanciu , ‘inspiration and expiration’, 
vrihiyavad, ‘rice and barley 5 , rksame , ‘verse and chant 5 , kapoto- 
lukau , ‘dove and owl 5 , candradityau , ‘moon and sun 5 , kastyacvdu , 
‘the elephant and horse 5 ; ajdvayas , ‘goats and sheep’, d&casuras , 
‘the gods and demons’, atharvdngirdsas> ‘the Atharvans and An- 
girases 5 , sambadhatandryas , ‘anxieties and fatigues’, hastyacvds, 
‘elephants and horses’; of more than two members (no examples 
quotable from the older language), gaydsanabkogas , ‘lying, sitting, 
and eating’, brahmanaksatriyavitgudrds , ‘a Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Yaicya, and Qudra’, rogagokaparitdpabandhanavyasanani , ‘disease, 
pain, grief, captivity, and misfortune’ 

b. The compound, without regard to the number de¬ 
noted, or to the gender of its constituents, becomes a neuter 
singular collective. 

Examples are . istdpurtdm , ‘what is offered and bestowed’, 
ahordtram , ‘a day and night’, krtdkrtdm , ‘the done and undone’, 
bhuiabhavydm , ‘past and future’, kecagmagru , ‘hair and beard’, 
ahinakulam , ‘snake and ichneumon’, yukdmaksikamatkimcim , ‘lice, 
flies, and bugs’. 

1254. a A stem in r as prior member sometimes takes its nominative 
form, m d thus, pitdputrdu, ‘father and son’, hotdpotdrdu, ‘the invoker and 
purifier (priests)’. 

b. A consonant-stem as final member sometimes adds an a to make a 
neuter collective thus, chattropdnaham, ‘an umbrella and a shoe’ 

e. The grammarians give rules as to the order of the elements composing 
a copulative compound thus, that a more important, a briefer, a vowel- 
mitial member should stand first, and that one ending m a should be placed 
last. Violations of them all, however, occur. 

1255. In the oldest language (BY.), copulative compounds 
such as appear later are quite rare, the class being chiefly re¬ 
presented by dual combinations of the names of divinities and 
other personages, and of personified natural objects. 

a In these combinations, each name has regularly and 
usually the dual form, and its own accent, but, in the very rare 
instances (only 3 occurrences out of more than 300) in which 
other cases than the nom.-acc -voc. are formed, the final member 
only is inflected 
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Examples are fndrdsdnm , fndiauisnu , fndrdbihaspdti , agnisomau , to- 
vdfdyddu , dyffvaprthivi, usdadnnktd, surydmdsa. The only plural is indrd- 
maratas (voc ) The cases ot othei than nominative form are mitravdrunubhydm 
and mitrardrunayos , and fndjdvidrunayos (each once onljj 

From dytii dprthivT is made the veij peculiar gmntive divdsprtluvyds 
(4 times AY. has dyCimiprthivibhydm and dyfivdprthivydbj 

Tb In one compound, parjunyavuta , the first member does not have the 
dual ending along with the double accent ( indranusatyu , \oc , is doubtful as 
to accent) In sevcial, the double accent is wanting, while jet the double 
designation of number is present, thus, indrdpumos (beside indrdpmdnn ), 
somapusdbhydm \somupvstDia occurs onl> as voc ), vdldparjamja , surydcandra- 
mdsa, and indrdgm (with mdrdyntbhydm and indrdynyih) somdrudum is 
accented onlv m ( S 'B And in one, indraruyU , fonn and accent are both 
accordant with the usages of the latei language 

e. Of other copulatives, like those made later, the RV has the plural 
ajdvdya the duals iksfimt', aalydmtd, sd(,andna{'ant , also the neuter col¬ 
lective ipdpurtdm , and the substantive!} used neutei of a copulative adjective, 
nilalohitdm. Further, the neuter plurals ahordtrani , hijethemera', and 
ukthdrka, ‘praises and songs', of which the final members as independent 
words are not neutei. No one of these woids has more than a single oc- 
c urrence 

1256. In the later Vedic (AY ), the usage is much moie 
nearly accoidant with that of the classical language, save that 
the class of neuter singular collectives is almost wanting. 

a. The words with double dual form are onl> a small mmoritj (a quarter, 
instead of thiee quarters, as m RV i, and half of them have onl> a single 
aci cut, on the final thus, be-ides those in RV , Ihavaradrdd^ bhcwuiarvufi, 
agndvisnu, voc , is of anomalous form The whole number of copulatives is 
moie than double that m RV 

b. The onl) proper neuter collectives, composed of two nouns, aie 

Tiair and beard’, anjanabhyunjandm t ‘salve and ointment*, and 
buppupabarhandm , ‘mat and covering’, unified, because of the virtual unit} 
of the two objects specified Neuter singulars, used in a similar collective 
way, of adjective compounds, are (besides those in RV j. LrtdLrtdm, ‘what 
is done and undone 1 (instead of ‘what is done and wdiat is undone’], cittakutum , 
‘thought and desire’, bhadrapapdm , ‘good and evil, bhutnbhatydm , ‘pa>t 
and future 7 . 

1257. Copulative compounds composed of adjectives 
which retain their adjective character aie made in the same 
manner, but are in comparison very rare. 

Examples are cuJdah'sna > light and dark’, stkala/Ciudaka, 
‘terrestrial and aquatic’, used distributive!} . and vrttapina , ‘round 
and plump’, gantamdiila , ‘tranquil and propitious 1 , hrnitasmgra- 
joldna, ‘wearing fresh garlands and free from dust- 1 , nhekddi- 
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cmacananta , ‘beginning with conception and ending with burial', 
used cumulatively 

In the Veda, the onl) examples noted are the cumulative mlalohitd and 
istdpurtd etc , used m the neut sing as collectives (as pointed out above), 
with tdmradhdmrd , ‘dark tawny’, and the distributive ddksinasavy'i t ‘right 
and left’, saptamdstamd , ‘seventh and eighth’, and bhadrapdpd, ‘good and 
bad’ (beside the corresponding neut collective). Such combinations as sat- 
ydnrte , ‘tiuth and falsehood’, pnyapnydni , ‘things agreeable and disagreeable’, 
where each component is used substantively, are, of course, not to be separated 
from the ordinary noun-compounds. 

1258. In accentuated texts, the copulative compounds have 
uniformly the accent (acute) on the final of the stem 

Exceptions are only a case or two m AV , wheie doubtless the reading 
is ialse thus, vdtdparjanyh (once beside -nydyoy, denamanusyas (once;, 
bidhmarnjnnyabUydm '’once part of the MSS) 

1259. An example or two are met with of adverbial copulatives thus, 
dhmihvi , ‘day b> da>’, sdydmprdtar, ‘at evening and m the morning. The) 
hav i the accent of their prior member 

1260 Repeated words In all ages of the language, 
nouns and adjectives and particles are not infrequently repeated, 
to give an intensive, or a distributive, or a repetitional meaning. 

Though these aie not properl> copulative compounds, there is no better 
connection m which to notice them than here They aTe, as the older lan¬ 
guage shows, a sort of compound, oi which the prior membei has its own 
independent accent, and the other is without accent Thus jahy esam 
vdram-varam, ‘slay of them each best man’; dive-dive or dydvi-dyavi, from 
day to day’; prd-pra yajndpatim tira, "make the master of the sacrifice live 
on and on’, bhUyo-bhuyah fvdh-Qvcih, ‘further and mrther, tomorrow and again 
tomorrow"; ekaycti-kaya , ‘with m each case one’ 

Such combinations are called by the native grammarians amredita, ‘re¬ 
peated 1 . 

1261. Finally may be noticed m passing the compound numerals, eka- 
dagn , ‘11’, dvCimn$ati , ‘22’, trfyata, ‘103’, cdtuhsahasram , ‘1004’, and so on 
(476ff), as a special and primitive class of copulatives. They are accented 
on the prior member 


II. Determinative Compounds. 

1262 A noun or adjective is often combined into a 
compound with a preceding determining or qualifying word 
— a noun, or adjective, or adverb Such a compound is 
conveniently called determinative. 
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1263. This is the class of compounds which is of most 
general and frequent occurrence in all branches of Indo- 
European language. Its two principal divisions have been 
already pointed out: thus, A. Dependent compounds, in 
which the prior member is a substantive word (noun or pro¬ 
noun or substantively used adjective), standing to the other 
member in the relation of a case dependent on it; and 
B. Descriptive compounds, in which the prior member is 
an adjective, or other word having the value of an adject¬ 
ive, qualifying a noun; or else an adverb or its equivalent, 
qualifying an adjective. Each of these divisions then falls 
into two sub-divisions, according as the final member, and 
therefore the whole compound, is a noun or an adjective. 

The whole class of determinatives is called by the Hindu 
grammarians tatpurusa (the term is a specimen of the class, 
meaning ‘his man), and the second division, the descriptives, 
has the special name of karmaclharaya (of obscure application. 
the literal sense is something like ‘office-bearing’). After their 
example, the two divisions are in European usage generally 
known by these two names respectively. 

A. Dependent Compounds. 

1264. Dependent Noun-compounds. In this di¬ 
vision, the case-relation of the prior member to the other 
may be of any kind; but, in accordance with the usual re¬ 
lations of one noun to another, it is oftenest genitive, and 
least often accusative. 

Examples are : of genitive relation, devasenA , ‘army of gods’, 
yamadutd , ‘Yama’s messenger’, jwalokd, ‘the world of the living’, 
indradhamis , Tndra’s bow’, brahmagavi , ‘the Brahman's cow’, 
visagirt , ‘poison-mount’, mitralabha , ‘acquisition of friends’, nitir- 
khagatani ", ‘hundreds of fools', vlrasenasuta , ‘VIrasena’s son’, ra- 
jendra , ‘chief of kings’, asmatputrds , ‘our sons’, tadvaeas , ‘his 
words’; — of dative, pddodaka , ‘water for the feet’, mmanicaya , 
‘accumulation for a month’. — of instrumental, dtmasddrgya , ‘like¬ 
ness with self’, dhmiyartha , ‘wealth acquired by grain’, dharma - 
patni , ‘lawful spouse’, pitrbandhu , ‘paternal relation’, — of ablative, 
apsarahsambhava , ‘descent from a nymph’, mcidviyoga , ‘separation 
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from me’ caurabJiaya , 'fear of a thief’, — of locative, jalakrldd , 
‘sport in the water’, gramavasa ,, 'abode in the village’; — of ac¬ 
cusative, nagaragamana , 'going to the city’ 

1265 Dependent Adjective-compounds. In 
this division, only a very small proportion of the compounds 
have an ordinary adjective as final member, but usually a 
participle or a derivative of agency with the value of a par¬ 
ticiple. The prior member stands in any case-relation which 
is possible in the independent construction of such words. 

Examples are of locative relation, sthdUpakva , 'cooked in a 
pot’ agvakovida , ‘knowing in horses’, vayahsama , 'alike in age’, 
yudhisthira , 'steadfast in battle’, tanngubhra , 'beautiful in body’, 

— of instrumental, matrsadrga, 'like his mother’; — of dative, gohita , 
'good for cattle’; — of ablative, bhavadanya , 'other than you’, ta- 
rangacancalatara , 'more mobile than the waves’; — of* genitive, 
bharatagrestha , 'best of the Bharatas’, dvijottama, 'foremost of Brah¬ 
mans’ — with participial words, in accusative relation, vedavid , 
'Veda-knowing’, annddd , ‘food-eating’, tanupUna , 'body-protect¬ 
ing’, satyavgidin, 'truth-speaking’, pattragata , 'committed to paper’ 
(lit’ly 'gone to a leaf’), — in instrumental, madhupu , 'cleansing 
with honey’, svayamkrta , 'self-made’, indragupta , 'protected by 
Indra’, vidyahina , 'deserted by (= destitute of) knowledge’; — in 
locative, hrdaycivldh, 'piercing in the heart’, rtvij , 'sacrificing in 
due season’, dwicaro , 'moving in the sky’, — in ablative, rajya- 
bhrctsta, 'fallen from the kingdom’, vrkabhifa , 'afraid of a wolf, 

— in dative, garanagata , 'come for refuge’. 

1266 We take up now some of the principal groups of 
compounds falling under these two heads, in order to notice 
their specialities of formation and use, their relative frequency, 
their accentuation, and so on 

1267. Compounds having as final member ordinary nouns 
(such, namely, as do not distinctly exhibit the character of verbal 
nouns, of action or agency) are quite common They are regu¬ 
larly and usually accented on the final syllable, without reference 
to the accent of either constituent. Examples were given above 
(1264). 

a A principal exception with regard to accent is pati } ‘master, lord 7 , 
compounds with which usually retain the accent of the prior member thus, 
yrajdpati, v&supati , atithipati , gdpati (compare the verbal nouns m fa, below, 
1274). But m a few words pdti retains its own accent, thus, vi<;p&ti, 
pacup&ti, etc.; and the more general rule is followed in apscirapatt and 
vrdjapaU (in AY.). 

Whitney, Grammar 


28 
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b Other exceptions are sporadic only for example, janardjan, deva- 
vdrman , hiranyatejas , prtandhdva , f akadhuma (but dhumd ); vacdstena. 

e. The appearance of a case-form m such compounds is rare examples 
are vacdstena , uccdihgravas^ uccdirgkosa , durebhds (the three last In possessive 
application) 

cl A number of compounds are accented on both members thus, 
gacipdti, sddaspdti , brhaspdti , vdnaspdti , rdthaspdti , jdspdti (also jaspati ), 
ndrdgdnsa , tdnunupdt (tnnu as independent word), gunahgepa. 

1268. The compounds having an ordinaiy adjective as final 
member aie (as already noticed' comparatively few. 

So far as can be gathered from the scanty examples occurring m the 
older language, they retain the accent of the prior member thus, gdvtsthira 
(AV gavfsthira ), mdderaghu , yajnddhlra , sdmavipra , tildmigra (hut tila ); but 
krstapacyu , 'ripening m cultivated soil’. 

1269. The adjective dependent compounds having as final 
member the bare root — or, if it end in a short vowel, gener¬ 
ally with an added £ — are very numerous in all periods of 
the language, as has been already repeatedly noticed (thus, 383 ff., 
1147). They are accented on the root. 

a In a very few instances, the accent of words ha\mg apparently this 
origin is otherwise laid: thus, dnsatra, dnarvig , svdvrj. 

b. Before a final root-stem appears not ver> seldom a case-form for 
example, patamgd , girdvrdh , dhiyajtir , aksnayddruh , hrdisprg, divispfg , vanesdh , 
divisdd , angesthdj hrtsvds, prtsutur , apsujd . 

c. The root-stem has sometimes a middle or passive value for ex¬ 
ample, manoyuj , ‘yoked (yoking themselves) hy the will’, hrdayavidh , ‘pierced 
to the heart’ 

1270. Compounds made with veibal derivatives in a, both 
of action and of agency, are numerous, and take the accent 
usually on their final syllable (as in the case of compounds with 
verbal prefixes 1148 5). 

Examples are: hastagrabhd , ‘hand-grasping’, deuavandd, ‘god-praising 1 , 
haviradd , ‘devouring the offering’, bhuvanacyavd , ‘shaking the world’, vrd- 
tyabruvd > ‘calling one’s self a vratyrf, aksapardjayd , ‘failure at pla>\ vamtkdrd , 
‘utterance of vashat\ goposd , ‘prosperity in cattle’, angajvard , ‘pam in the 
limbs 1 . 

a. In a few instances, the accent is (as m compounds with ordinary 
adjectives above, 1268) that of the prior member: thus, marddvrdha , 
sutekara (and other more questionable words). And ddgha , ‘milking, yielding’, 
is so accented as final, thus, madhudugha , kdmaddgha. 

b. Case-forms are especially frequent in the prior members of compounds 
with adjective derivatives in a, showing </Mna-strengthening of the root thus, 
for example, abhayamkard , yudhimgamd , dhanamjayd , puramdard , vigvam- 
bhard , divdkard 1 talpegayd , dwistambhd 
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1271. Compounds with verbal nouns and adjectives in ana 
are very numerous, and have the accent always on the radical 
syllable (as in the case of compounds with verbal prefixes 
1150 lc) 

Examples are ke^avardhana, ‘hair-increasing’, dyuspratdrana , ‘life- 
lengthenmg’, fanupdna , ‘body-protecting’, devahedana , ‘hatred of the gods’, 
pumstivana , ‘giving birth to males’. 

a A very few apparent exceptions as regards accent are really cases 
where the derivative has lost its verbal character: thus, yamasadand , ‘Yama’s 
realm’, dchddvidhdna, ‘means of protection’. 

b An accusative-form is sometimes found before a derivative in ana 
thus, sarupamkdrana, ayaksmamkdrana , subhdgarhkdrana , vanamkdrana 

1272 a The action-nouns in ya (1213) are not infre¬ 
quent in composition as final member, and retain their own 
proper accent (as in combination with prefixes). 

Sufficient examples were given above (1213). 

b The same is true of the equivalent feminines m yd see above, 
1213d. 

c. The gerundives m ya (1213) hardly occur in the older language m 
combination with other elements than prefixes. The two mvibhdryh and 
prathamavdsyh (the latter a descriptive) have the accent of the independent 
words of the same form, balavijndyd and d^vabudhya ( 9 ) are inconsistent with 
these and with one another. 

1273. Compounds made with the passive participle in fa 
or na have the accent of their prior member (as do the combi¬ 
nations of the same words with prefixes: 1085a) 

Examples are. hdstakrta , ‘made with the hand’, vlrdjdta , ‘born of a 
hero’, ghdsabuddha , ‘awakened by noise’, prajdpatisrsta , ‘created by Prajapati’; 
and, of participles combined with prefixes, tndraprasuta , ‘incited by Indra’, 
bfhaspdtipranutta, ‘driven away by Brihaspati’, ulkdbhihata , ‘struck by a 
thunderbolt’. 

a. AY. has the anomalous apstisamcita. 

b A number of exceptions occur, m which the final syllable of the 
compound has the accent- for example, agnitaptd , indrotd, pitrvittd , ratha - 
kritd, kavipra$astd. 

c One or two special usages may be noticed The paiticiple gata , 
‘gone to’, as final of a compound, is used m a loose way m the later lan¬ 
guage to express relation ot various kinds * thus, jagatlgata , ‘existing m the 
world’, tvadgata , ‘belonging to thee’, sakhlgata , ‘relating to a friend', etc 
The participle bhuta , ‘been, become’, is used in composition with a noun as 
hardly more than a grammatical device to give it an adjective form thus, 
idam tamobhutam , ‘this creation, being darkness (existing m the condition 
of darkness)’; turn ratnabhutdrh lokasya } ‘her, being the pearl of the world’, 
and so on 
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The other participles do not occur as finals of compounds except in rare 
and sporadic cases thus, gdutamabruvdnd, ‘calling himself Gautama’. 

1274. Compounds with derivatives in ti have (like com¬ 
binations with the prefixes: 1157. Id) the accent of the prior 
member 

Examples are * dhdnasdti , ‘winning of wealth’, sdmapiti , ‘soma-drinking\ 
devdhuti, ‘invocation of the gods’, ndmaukti , ‘utterance of homage’, havydddti , 
‘presentation of offerings’. 

In nemddhiti , medhdsati, vanddhiti (all RV), the accent of the prior 
member is changed from penult to final 

"Where the verbal character of the derivative is lost, the general rule of 
final accent (1267) is followed: thus, devnheti , ‘weapon of the gods’, dena- 
sumati , ‘favor of the gods" 

In sarvajydnf , ‘loss of everything’, the accent is that of compounds with 
ordinary nouns. 

1275. Compounds with a derivative in in as final member 
have (as in all othei cases) the accent on the in. 

Thus, ukthacanstn , ‘psalm-singing’, vratacdrtn , ‘vow-performing’, rsabha - 
ddyin , ‘bullock-giving’, satyavddtn , ‘truth-speaking’, grompratodin , ‘thigh¬ 
pounding’. 

1276. There is a group of compounds with derivatives in 
z, having the accent on the penult or radical syllable. 

Thus, pathirdksi. -road-protecting’, havirmdthi , ‘sacrifice-disturbing’, 
dtmadUsi , ‘soul-harming’, pathisddi , ‘sitting m the path’, sahobhdn , ‘btrength- 
beanng', vasuvdm , ‘winning good things’, dhanasdm , ‘gaming wealth’; and, 
from reduplicated root, urucdkri , ‘making room’. 

Compounds with -sdm and -vdm are especially frequent in Veda and 
Brahmana. As independent words, nouns, these are accented sani and vane. 
Combinations with prefixes do not occur in sufficient numbers to establish a 
distinct rule, but they appear to be oftenest accented on the suffix (1155 2d) 

From yhan are made in composition -ghm and - ghrii , with accent on 
the ending thus, sahasraghni , ahighni , gvaghnl; -dhi from i/dha (1155.2 e) 
has the accent m its numerous compounds thus, isudhi ‘ garbhadhf, puchadhf* 
dsadhi and pdramdhi are probably of other derivation 

1277. Compounds with derivatives in van have like com¬ 
binations with prefixes. 1169. Lb! the accent of the final mem¬ 
ber — namely, on the radical syllable. 

Thus, somapdvayij ‘soma-dnnking’, balad&vun , ‘strength-giving, papa- 
krtvan , ‘evil-doing’, bahusuvan , ‘much-yiel&mg', tabpagivan , ‘lying on a 
couch', drusadvan , ‘sitting on a tree’, agretvarl , f,, ‘going at the head’ 

a. The accent of the (somewhat obscure) words mdtarfyvan and mdta- 
rtbhvan is anomalous 

b, The few compounds with final man appear to follow the same rule 
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as those with, van thus, svdduksddman , Sharing out sweets’, d^uheman^ 
‘steed-impelling’. 

1278. Compounds with other derivatives, of rare or sporadic occurrence, 
may he briefly noticed thus, m u , rastradipsu, devapiyti, govindd, vanargu ft) 
compare 1178d, — mn« or tnu, lokakrtnu, surupakrtnH. compare 1198; — 
m tr } nrpdtr , mandhdtr , haskartr ( vasudhdtaras , AY., is doubtless a false read¬ 
ing) The derivatives in as are of infrequent occurrence in composition (as 
in combination with prefixes above, 1151.4), and appear to be treated as 
ordinary nouns, thus, yajnavacds (but hiranyatejas, AY.) 

B. Descriptive Compounds. 

1279 . In this division of the class of determinatives, 
the prior member stands to the other in no distinct case- 
relation, but qualifies it adjectively or adverbially, accord¬ 
ing as it (the final member) is noun or adjective. 

Examples are nilotpala , ‘blue lotus’, sarvaguna , ‘all good 
quality’, priyasakha, ‘dear friend’, maharsi , ‘great sage’, rajata - 
pair a, ‘silver cup’, djnata , ‘unknown’, sukrta , ‘well done’, duskrt , 
‘ill-doing’, purustutd , 'much praised’, punarnava , ‘renewed . 

a. The prior member is not always an adjective before a noun, and 
an adverb before an adjective; other parts of speech are sometimes used ad- 
jeetively and adverbially in that position. 

b The boundary between descriptive and dependent compounds is not 
an absolute one; m certain cases it is open to question, for instance, whether 
a prior noun, or adjective with noun-value, is used more m a case-relation, 
or adverbially. 

C. Moreover, where the final member is a derivative having both noun 
and adjective value, it is not seldom doubtful whether an adjective com¬ 
pound is to be regarded as descriptive, made with final adjective, or pos¬ 
sessive, made with final noun. Sometimes the accent of the word determines 
its character in this respect, but not always 

A satisfactorily simple and perspicuous classification of the descriptive 
compounds is not practicable; we cannot hold apart throughout the com¬ 
pounds of noun and of adjective value, but may better group both together, 
as they appear with prefixed elements of various kinds 

1280 The simplest case is that in which a noun as 
final member is preceded by a qualifying adjective as prior 
member. 

In this combination, both noun and adjective may be of 
any kind. The accent is (as in the corresponding class of de¬ 
pendent noun-compounds 1267) on the final syllable. 

Thus, ajwtayaksmd, ‘unknown disease’, mahadhand , ‘great 
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wealth’, Irsnacahuni , ‘black bird’, daJcsmdgni , Southern fire 5 , 
ziruJcsiti, ‘wide abode’, adharahanu, lower jaw’, itarajand , ‘other 
folks’, sarvatman , ‘whole soul’, elrnird , ‘sole hero’, sap tarsi, 
‘seven sages’, ekonavincati, ‘a score diminished by one’, jdgrat- 
svapnd , ‘waking sleep’, ydmyatsakhd , ‘defending friend’. 

a. There are some exceptions as regards accent. Especially, compounds 
with vfgva (m composition, accented vievd), which itself retains the accent 
thus, vi$vddevas, { all the gods’, vipodmanusa, ‘every man’ For words m ti, 
see helow, 1287 d. Sporadic cases are madhydndina , vrsdkapi , both of 
which show an irregular shift of tone in the prior member; and a few others 

b. Instead of an adjective, the prior member is in a few 
cases a noun used appositionally, or with a quasi-adjective value. 
Thus, rdjaijaksmd , ‘king-disease’, brahmarsi, ‘piiest-sage’, rdjarsi, 
‘king-sage’, rajadayita, ‘king-tooth’, clevajana , ‘god-folk’, duhitr - 
iana, ‘daughter-person’, camilata , ‘creeper named cami\ jayacabda, 
‘the word “conquer”’, ujjhitacabda, ‘the word “deserted”’. 

This group is of consequence, inasmuch as m possessive application it 
is greatly extended, and forms a numerous class of appositional compounds 
see below, 1302. 

c. This whole subdivision, of nouns with preceding qualifying adjectives, 
is not uncommon; but it is greatly (m AV., for example, more than live 
times) exceeded in frequency by the sub-class of possessives of the same 
form, see helow, 1298. 

1281. The adverbial words which are most freely and 
commonly used as prior members of compounds, qualifying 
the final member, are the verbal prefixes and the words of 
direction related with them, and the inseparable piefixes, 
a or an , su, das , etc. (1121). These are combined not only 
with adjectives, hut also, in quasi-adjectival value, with 
nouns; and the two classes of combinations will best be 
treated together. 

1282. Verbal adjectives and nouns with preced¬ 
ing adverbs. As the largest and most important class under 
this head might properly enough he regarded the deiivatives with 
preceding verbal prefixes These, however, have been here 
reckoned rather as derivatives from roots combined with prefixes 
(1141), and have been treated under the head of derivation, in 
the preceding chapter. In taking up the others, we will begin 
with the participles. 

1288, The participles belonging to the tense-systems — 
those in ant (or at), mdna 7 ana , vans — are only very rarely 
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compounded with, any other adverbial element than the negative a 
or an , which then takes the accent. 

Examples are anadant , ddadat , dnagnant , dsravant , dlubhyant , dddsyant, 
dditsant , ddevayant, dmanyamdna : dhmsdna , dchidyamdna ,* ddadivdns , afo~ 
bhwdnSj and, with verbal prefixes, dnapasphurant , dndgamisyant , dvirddh- 
ayant , dvicdcalat , dpratimanyuyamdna. 

a. Exceptions m regard to accent are very few arundhati , ag&ranti, 
acoddnt (RY,, once doubtless a false reading; the simple participle is cddant)• 
AY. has anipddyamana for RY dmpadyamdna (and the published text has 
asamydni , with a part of the MkSS ). 

b Of other compounds than with the negative prefix have been noted 
in the Yeda -punardlyamdna (in dpunard -) and sdvidvdns In alaldhhdvant 
and ganjandbhdvant (RY ), as m astamydnt and astamesydnt (AY ), we have 
participles of a compound conjugation (1091), m which, as has been pointed 
out, the accent is as m combinations with the verbal prefixes. 

1284. The passive (or past) participle in or na is much 
more variously compounded, and m general (as in the case of 
the verbal prefixes 1085 a) the preceding adverbial element has 
the accent. 

Thus, with the negative a or an (by far the most common case) cifcrfa, 
ddabdha , arista , dnddhrsta , dpardjita , asamkhydta , dnabhydrudha, — with 
su, sdjdta , suhuta, susarhgita, svhrarhkrta , — with das, dug car it a, ddrdhita 
and ddrhita, — with other adverbial words, ddnsujuta , ndvajdta , sdnagruta , 
svaydmkrta , tripratisthita dramkrta and kakajdkrta are rather participles of 
a compound conjugation. 

a. Exceptions in regard to accent are. with a or an, andgastd , apra- 
gastd , and, with the accent of the participle retracted to the root, amrta, 
adrsta , acitta , at/t^a ‘myriad’, aturta (beside dturta ), asurta {’beside surta)^ 
— with sti (nearly half as numerous as the regular cases), subhutd , suktd , 
supragastd , svdkta , sukrtd and sujdtd (beside sukrta and sujata). and a few 
others, with dws (quite as numerous as the regular cases), duntd , duruktd , 
duskrtd , durbhutd , with sa, sagdtd, with other adverbs, amotd, anstutd , 
tuvijdta , prdclnopavltd , and the compounds with pum, purujdtd , puruprajatd , 
purupragastd , purustutd , etc The proper name asddhd stands beside dsddha , 
and AV. has dbhinnd for RY. dbhinna. 

1285. The gerundives occur almost only in combination 
with the negative prefix, and have usually the accent on the 
final syllable 

Examples are* andpyd , anindyd , asahyd , ayodhyd , amokya, admsenyd ,* 
ahnavdyyd , and, along with verbal prefixes, the cases are asamkhyeyd , a- 
pramrsyd , anapavrjyd , anatyudyd , anddhrsyd , avimokyd , andnukrtyd (the 
accent of the simple word being samkhyeya etc ) 

a Exceptions in regard to accent are dnedya , dddbhya , dgohya , dgosya, 
dyabhya . The two anavadharsyh and anativyddhyb (both AY ) belong to the 
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2 /fr-division (1213 b) of gerundives, and have retained the accent of the 
simple word And dghnya and. aghnyd occur together. 

b. The only compounds of these words with other adverbial elements 
in V. are suyabhya (accented like its twin dyabhya) and prathamavasya 
(which retains the final circumflex), and perhaps ekavddyd . 

e. The neuter nouns of the same form (1213 e* except sadhdstutya) 
retain their own accent after an adverbial prior member thus, puroapdyya , 
purvapeya , amutrabhUya, and sahageyya. And the negatived gerundives 
instanced above are capable of being viewed as possessive compounds with 
such nouns. 

Some of the other verbal derivatives which have rules of 
their own as to accent etc may be next noticed 

1286. The root-stem (pure root, or with t added after a 
short final vowel. 1147) is very often combined with a preced¬ 
ing adverbial word, of various kinds , and in the combination 
it retains the accent. 

Examples are with inseparable prefixes, adruh , ‘not harming 1 , as&, ‘not 
giving birth’, arCic , ‘not shining 1 ; sukrt , ‘well-doing’, sugr<it : ‘hearing well 1 ; 
duskrt , ‘ill-doing’, duddg (199 b), ‘impious’; saytij, ‘joining together 1 , 
samdd , ‘conflict 1 ; sahajd , ‘born together 1 , sahavdh , ‘carrying together’; — with 
other adverbs, amajtir, ‘growing old at borne 1 , upansprg , ‘touching upward’, 
punarbhu , ‘appearing again’, prdtarydj } ‘harnessed early’, sadyahkft , ‘bought 
the same day 1 , sakamvrdh , ‘growing np together 1 , sadaihdi, ‘ever-binding 1 , 
visuvrt , ‘turning to both sides’, vrthdsdh , ‘easily overcoming 1 ; — with ad¬ 
jectives used adverbially, uruvydc , ‘wide-spreading 1 , prathamajd , ‘first-born 1 , 
raghusydd , ‘swift-moving 1 , navasu , ‘newly giving birth 1 , ekajd, ‘only born 1 , 
gukrapi p, ‘brightly adorned 1 , dvijd , ‘twice born 1 , tnmt , ‘triple 1 , suardj , ‘self- 
ruling 1 ; — with nouns used adverbially, gambhU, ‘beneficent 1 , suryarvft, 
‘shining like the sun 1 , iganakrt, ‘acting as lord’, svayambhU, ‘self-existent 1 ; 
and, with accusative case-form, patamgd , ‘going by flight 1 . 

a. When, however, a root-stem is already in composition, whether with 
a verbal prefix or an element of other character, the further added negative 
itself takes the accent (as m case of an ordinary adjective below, 1288 a) 
thus, for example, dnavrt, ‘not turning back 1 , dvidvu , ‘not showing hostility 1 , 
dduskrt , ‘not ill-doing 1 , dnagvadd, ‘not giving a horse", dpaguhan , ‘not 
slaying cattle 1 (anagds would be an exception, if it contained Ygd . which is 
very unlikely). Similar combinations with su seem to retain the radical ac¬ 
cent thus, supratdr , svdbhu, svaydg: svdvrj is an unsupported exception. 

b. A few other exceptions occur, mostly of doubtful character, as sa dh- 
ustha, ddhngu , and the words having anc as final member (407IT.: if this 
element is not, after all, a suffix). 

1287. Other verbal derivatives, requiring to be treated 
apart from the general body of adjectives, are few and of mi¬ 
nor importance. Thus. 
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a. The derivatives m a are m great part of doubtful character, because 
of the possibility of their being used with substantive value to make a pos¬ 
sessive compound The least ambiguous, probably, are the derivatives from 
present-stems (1148. 3 b), which have the accent on the suffix thus, asunvd , 
apaQya : aksudhya, avidasyd, anamrnd , saddprnd , punarmanyd, and with 
them belong such cases as atrpd , avrdhd , aramgamd, urukramdy evdvadd , 
satrasahd , pundhsardy purahsard, and the nouns sayambhavd , sahacdrd , 
pratahsdvd , mithoyodha. Differently accented, on the other hand, although 
apparently of the same formation, are such as dnapasphura, dnavahvara 
(compare the compounds noticed at 1286 a), saddvrdha , subhctrva, nyagrddha , 
puroddQa, sadhamada, and others. Words like addbha ;, durhdna , sukdva, 
are probably possessives 

b. The derivatives m van keep m general the accent of the final member, 
on the root (compare 1169. lb, 1277) thus, dQitpdtvan : ‘swift-flying’, 
puroyavan , ‘going m front’, sukrtvan, ‘well-doing’; and sutdrman and suvahman 
are probably to be classed with them But the negative prefix has the accent 
even before these. thus, dyajvan , dravan , dprayutvan , and satyamadvan 
(if it be not possessive) has the accent of its prior member 

c A few words m i seem to have (as m dependent compounds 1276) 
the accent on the radical syllable * thus, durgrbhiy rjuvdm , tuvisvdm. 

d The derivatives m ti are variously treated the negative prefix has 
always the accent before them as dcitti, dbhuti , dnahuti , with su and dws, 
the compound is accented now on the prefix and now on the final, and m 
some words on both (suniti and sunitf, ddstuti and dustutf ), with other ele¬ 
ments, the accent of the prefix prevails thus, sdhuti, sadhdstuti, purdhiti , 
purvdpiti, purvydstuti 

e. The derivatives m in have, as m general, the accent on the suffix: 
thus, purvastn, bahucdrin , sddhudevCn , savasfn, kevalddfn But, with the 
negative prefix, dnamm , dvitdnn 

f Other combinations are too various m treatment, or are represented 
by too few examples m accentuated texts, to justify the setting up of rules 
respecting them. 

1288. Of the remaining combinations, those made with the 
insepaiable prefixes form in some measure a class by themselves 

a. The negative prefix a or an , when it directly negatives 
the word to which it is added, has a very decided tendency to 
take the accent 

We have seen above (1283) that it does so even m the case of present 
and perfect and future participles, although these m combination with a verbal 
prefix retain their own accent (1085), and also in the case of a root-stem, 
if this be already compounded with another element (1286 a). And the same 
is true of its other combinations 

Thus, with various adjective words, atandra, ddabhra, dddguri, dnrju, 
ddevayu , dtrmaj, dtavydhs , dnamm, ddvaydvin , dpracetas, dnapatyavant , 
dnupadasvant , dpramdyukay dmamriy dprajajm, dvidldhayu , dnagnidagdha , 
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dkdmakar$ana, dpa^cdddaghoan Further, with nouns, dpati , dkumdm 7 
dbrdhmana , dmdyd , d$raddhd , dvrdtya 

But there are a number of exceptions, m which the accent is on the 
final syllable, without regard to the original accentuation of the final member 
thus, tor example, acitrd , agrlrd, aviprd , ayajniyd , andsmdkd, asthuri ’ and{'d , 
ajarayu , andmayitnu, and in amitra , 4 enemy’, and a?;7ra, ‘unmanly’, there 
is a retraction of the accent from the final syllable of the final member to 
its penult 

b. The prefixes and r/ws have this tendency in a much 
less degree, and their compounds are very variously accented, 
now on the prefix, now on the final syllable, now on the accented 
syllable of the final member 

Thus, for example, sdbhadra, suvipra , supakra , stibrdhmana sitbhnaj, 
sutirthd , suvasand y susarathi , $upd$d, sucitrd, su^tva, suhdtr suvTra is like 
avira, — durmitrd , dubvdpnya, and duchund (168), with irregular retraction 
of accent 

c. The compounds with $a are too few to furnish occasion tor separate 
mention, and those with the interrogative prefix m its various forms are also 
extremely rare m the Veda examples are kucardy katpayd , kdbandha, kunan- 
namd , kumard , kuyava , kasdva 

1289. The verbal" prefixes are sometimes used in a geneial 
adverbial way, qualifying a following adjective or noun. 

a. Examples of such combinations are not numerous m the Veda. Their 
accentuation is various, though the tone rests oftenest on the preposition. 
Thus, ddhipati, ‘over-lord’, dparupa , ‘mis-forin’, prdti^alru, ‘opposing foe’, 
prapadciy ‘fore part ot foot’, prdnapdt , great-grandchild’, ofpakua, ‘quite 
done’, sdmpriya , ‘mutually dear’, upajfhvikdy ‘aide tongue’ (with retraction 
of the accent of jihviij ; antarde<;u , ‘intermediate direction’, pradfn , forward 
heaven’, prapitdmahd (also prdpitdmahaj, ‘great-grandfather’, prattjand , ‘oppo¬ 
nent’, vyadhvd , ‘midway’. These compounds are more frequent with possess¬ 
ive value (below, 1305) 

b. This use of the verbal prefixes is more common later, and some of 
them have a regular value in such compounds. Thus, ati denotes excess, 
as in atidura , ‘very far’, atibhaya, exceeding fear’, dtipurusa ((JB ‘chief 
man’, adhi , superiority, as m adhidanta, ‘upper tooth’, adhistrl , ‘chief woman’; 
d signifies ‘somewhat’, as in dkutila , ‘somewhat crooked’, driila, ‘bluiah; 
upa denotes something accessory or secondary, as m upapurdna , ‘additional 
Purana’; pan, excess, as m pandurbala , ‘very weak’; prati , opposition, as 
in pratipaksa , ‘opposing side', pratipustaka, ‘copy’; vi, variation or excess, 
as in mdura , ‘very far’, vipdndu , ‘greyish’, viksudra , ‘respectively small’; 
sam, completeness, as m sampakva , ‘quite npe’. 

1290. Other compounds with adverbial prior members are quite irreg¬ 
ularly accented. 

Thus, the compounds with puru, on the final (compare the participles 
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with puru, 1284 a), as, purudasmd, pumpnyd , purugcandrd, those with 
punar, on the prior member, as punarnava , ptinarvasu, those with satds r 
satmd , satyd , the same, as satdmahant, satlndmanyu, satydmugra, a tew 
combinations of nouns m tr and ana with adverbs akin with the prefixes, 
on the final syllable, as puraetf , purahsthatf , upan^ayand, prdtahsavand, 
and miscellaneous cases are mithdavadyapa, hdngcandra, dlpa^ayu, sddhvaryd 7 
and ydchresthd and yavachresthd 

1291 The adjective purva is in the later language fre¬ 
quently used as final member of a compound in which its logical 
value is that of an adverb qualifying the other member (which 
is said to retain its own accent) Thus, drsjapurva, ‘previously 
seen’, parimtapurva , 'already married’, somapltapurva, 'having 
formerly drunk soma 1 , strlpurva, 'formerly a woman 1 . 


ill. Secondary Adjective Compounds. 

1292 . A compound having a noun as its final member 
very often wins secondarily the value of an adjective, being 
inflected in the three genders to agree with the noun which 
it qualifies, and used in all the constructions of an adjective. 

This class of compounds, as was pointed out above 
( 1247 . III.), falls into the two divisions of A. Possessives, 
having their adjective character given them by addition of 
the idea of ‘possessing’, and B. those in which the final 
member is syntactically dependent on or governed by the 
prior member. 

A. Possessive Compounds. 

1293 . The possessives are noun-compounds of the pre¬ 
ceding class, determinatives, of all its various subdivisions, 
to which is given an adjective inflection, and which take 
on an adjective meaning of a kind which is most conve¬ 
niently and accurately defined by adding ‘having’ or ‘pos¬ 
sessing’ to the meaning of the determinative. 

Thus, the dependent suryatej&s, 'sun’s brightness’, becomes 
the possessive suryatejcis , 'possessing the brightness of the sun , 
yajnakdmd , 'desire of sacrifice 1 , becomes yajndkdma , 'having de¬ 
sire of sacrifice’, the descriptive brhadratha, 'great chariot’, be- 
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comes the possessive brhddratha , ‘having great chariots’, akasta , 
‘not hand’, becomes ahastd , landless’, durgandhi , 411 savor’, 
becomes durgdndhi , ‘of ill savor’, and so on 

a. Compounds of the copulative class do not appear to assume a pos¬ 
sessive value — unless (as has been suggested with some plausibility) we 
are to regard those of singular collective form as neuters of secondary ad¬ 
jectives. 

b The name given by the native grammarians to the possessive com¬ 
pounds is bahuvrihi. the word is an example of the class, meaning ‘possess¬ 
ing much rice’. 

e The name “relative”, instead of possessive, sometimes applied to 
this class, is evidently not to be approved; since, though the meaning of 
such a compound (as of any attributive word) is easily cast into a relative 
form, its essential character lies m the possessive verb wdnch has nevertheless 
to be added, or in the possessive case of the relative which must be used: 
thus, brhddratha, "who has a great chariot’, or ‘whose is a great chariot’. 

1294. That a noun, simple or compound, should be added to another 
noun, in an appositive way, with a value virtually attributive, and that such 
nouns should occasionally gam by frequent association and application an 
adjective form also, is natural enough, and common m many languages; the 
peculiarity of the Sanskrit formation lies m two things. First, that such 
use should have become a perfectly regular and indefinitely extensible one 
m the case of compounded words, so that any compound with noun-final 
may be turned without alteration into an adjective, while to a simple noun 
must be added an adjective-making suffix in order to adapt it to adjective 
use for example, that while hasta must become hastin and bdhu must become 
bdhumant , hiranyahasta and mahdbdhu change from noun to adjective value 
with no added ending And second, that the relation ol the qualified noun 
to the compound should have come to be so generally that of possession, not 
of likeness, nor of appurtenance, nor of any other relation which is as nat¬ 
urally involved m such a construction that we may only say, for example, 
mdhabahuh purusah , £ man with great arms', and not also rnahdbdhur manih , 
‘jewel fox a great arm 1 , or mahdbdkavah cukhah , "branches like great arms’. 

There is, however, in the older language a little group of derivative 
adjectives involving the relation of appurtenance rather than of possession 
thus, vicv&nara , ‘of or for all men, belonging to all’; and so vicvdhrsti, vic- 
v&carsam; also vii'vagurada, ‘of every autumn’, vipathd , ‘for bad roads’, 
dviraja, ‘[battle] of two kings’. And some of the so-called dtupu-compounds, as 
dvigu itself m the adjective sense ‘worth two cows’, dvindu , ‘bought for two 
ships’ (1312), may be compared with them (compare also the words in ana , 
1296, end). It is at least open to question whether these are not survivals 
of an application independent of the possessive, and originally of an equal 
rank with it, rather than instances of a possessive modified to its opposite. 

1295. The possessive compound is distinguished from its 
substrate, the determinative, generally by a difference of accent. 
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This difference is not of the same nature in all the divisions of 
the class, but oftenest, the possessive has as a compound the 
natural accent of its prior member (as in most of the examples given 
above). 

1296. Possessively used dependent compounds, or pos¬ 
sessive dependents, are very much less common than those 
corresponding to the other division of determinatives. 

Further examples are. maynraroman , ‘having the plumes of 
peacocks 1 , agnitejas , ‘having the brightness of fire 1 , jnatimukha , 
‘wearing the aspect of relatives 1 , pdtikama, ‘desiring a husband 1 , 
hastipdda , ‘having an elephant’s feet 1 . 

The accent is, as m the examples given, regularly that of the prior 
member, and exceptions are tew and of doubtful character A few compounds- 
with derivatives m ana have the accent of the final member thus, mdrapana , 
‘serving as drink for Indra 1 , devasddana , ‘serving as seat for the gods’, 
rayisthdna, ‘being source ot wealth’, but they contain no implication of 
possession, and are perhaps m character, as in accent (1271), dependent. 
Also a few in as, as nrc&Tcsas , ‘men-beholding’, nrvdhas, ‘men-bearing’, 
ksetrasddhas , ‘field-prospering’, are probably to be judged in the same way 

1297. Possessively used descriptive compounds, or pos¬ 
sessive descriptives, are extremely numerous and of every 
variety of character; and some kinds of combination which 
are rare in proper descriptive use are very common as pos- 
sessives. 

They will be taken up below in order, according to the 
character of the prior member — whether the noun-final be 
preceded by a qualifying adjective, or noun, or adverb. 

1298 Possessive compounds in which a noun is preceded 
by a qualifying ordinary adjective are (as pointed out above, 
1280 c) very much more common than descriptives of the same 
form. 

a They regularly and usually have the accent of their prior 
member: thus, anydrupa, ‘of other form 1 , ugrdbahu , ‘having pow¬ 
erful arms 1 , jlvdputra , ‘having living sons 1 , dirghdqmacru, ‘long- 
bearded 1 , Irhdchravas , ‘of great renown 1 , h/iUrimub, ‘many-rooted 1 , 
mahUvctdha , ‘bearing a great weapon 1 , vicvarupa , ‘having all forms 1 , 
cuhrdvarna , ‘of bright color 1 , qkhbMmarcana , ‘of propitious touch 1 , 
mtydsam'dha , ‘of true promises 1 , sdrvdnga , ‘whole-limbed 1 , svdya- 
cas , ^having own glory 1 , hdniasrag , ‘wearing yellow garlands 1 
b. Exceptions, however, m regard to accent are not rare (a seventh or 
eighth of the whole number, perhaps). Thus, the accent is sometimes that 
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of the final member; especially with derivatives m as, as tuviradhas , puru- 
pegas, prthupdksas, and others in which (as above, 1290, end) a determinative 
character may be suspected * thus, urujrdyas beside urujrt, uruvydcas beside 
uruvydc , and so on, but also with those of other final, as rjuhdsta , gitikdksa , 
krmakdrna , citradrglka, tumgtisma , rjukrdtu, prthupdrgu, puruvdrtman, raghu- 
ydman , vldapdtman. In a very few cases, the accent is retracted trom the 
final to the fiist syllable of the second member thus, anhubhida , twngiTva , 
puruvira, pururUpa , gitibdhu (also gitibdhi) The largest class is that of 
comjL ounds which take the accent upon their final sellable (m part, of course, 
not distinguishable from that of those which retain the accent of the final 
membei) for example, bahvannd , riilanakhd , puruputrd , mgnangd , svapatf, 
tumpratb, prgmparm f , dargatagrf, putirajju, asitajnfi , prthugmdn , bahuprajds . 

c. The adjective uffua, ‘all’, as prior member of a compound (and also 
m derivation), changes its accent regularly to mpuci,* sdrva, ‘whole, all, does 
*fche same in a few cases 

1299. Possessive compounds with, a participle preceding 
and qualifying tlie final noun-member are numeious, although 
such a compound with simple descriptive value is almost un¬ 
known. 

The accent is, with few exceptions, that of the prior 
member. 

a. The participle is oftenest the passive one, m ta or na Thus, 
ehinnapaksa , ‘with severed wing’, dhrtdrdstra , ‘of firmly held royalty 1 , hatd- 
mdtr , ‘whose mother is slam 1 , iddhdgm, ‘whose fire is kindled’, uttandhasta, 
‘with outstretched hand’, prdyatadaksina , ‘having presented sacrificial gifts’; 
and, with prefixed negative, dnstavira , ‘whose men are unharmed 1 , dtapta- 
tarm, ‘of unburned substance’, dnabhimlatavarna , ‘of untarnished color 1 

Exceptions m regard to accent are \ery few there ha\e been noticed 
only paryastdksd, vyastakecJ f., achmnaparnd 

b. A few examples occur of a present participle m the same situation. 
In about half the instances, it gives its own accent to the compound* thus, 
dyutddydman , dhrsddvarna etc., gucddratha, rdgadimtsa etc., bhrdjajjanman 
etc., saihyddvzra, standyadama , sadhadisti; in the others, the accent is drawn 
forward to the final syllable of the participle (as m the compounds with 
governing participle below, 1309): thus, dravdtpdm etc. (dravut also occurs 
as adverb), rapgddudhan , svanddratha , arcdddhuma , bhandddisti, krandddisti . 
With these last agrees in form jarddasti, ‘attaining old age, long-lived’; but 
its make-up, m view of its meaning, is anomalous. 

c. The RV. has two compounds with the perfect middle participle as 
prior member, thus, yuyujdndsapti , ‘with harnessed coursers’ [perhaps rather 
‘having harnessed their coursers’), and dadrgdndpavi (with regular accent, 
instead of dddrgdna, as elsewhere irregularly in this participle), ‘with con¬ 
spicuous wheel-rims’. 

d. Of a nearly paiticipial character is the prior element in grfdkarna 
(RV.), ‘of listening ear’; and with this are perhaps accordant didyagni and 
sthdragman (RV., each once). 
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1300 Possessive compounds having a numeral as prior 
member are very common, and for the most part follow the 
same rule of accent which is followed by compounds with other 
adjectives, excepted are in general those beginning with dm and 
in , which accent the final member. 

a Examples with other numerals than dvi and tn are ekacakra , eka~ 
girsan, ekapad, cdturanga, cdtuspaksa , pdncdngun , pdncdudana, sddagva, 
sdtpad, saptdjihva, saptdmdtr, astapad , astdputra, ndvapad, ndvadvdra, 
dd$agdkha, ddcafirsan, dvada$ara, tnfiQddara, catdparvan, qatddant sahds- 
randman , sahdsramula 

b. Exceptions m regard to accent are hut few, and have the tone on 
the final syllable, whatever may be that belonging originally to the final 
member, they are mostly stems m final a , used by substitution for others 
in an, i , or a consonant thus, caturaksd etc (aksdn or dksi • 431), sadahd 
etc. (dhan or dhar 430 a), dagavrsd etc (vrsan), ekardtrd etc. (rdtn or 
mtri), ekarcd etc. (re), but also a few others, as sadyogd , astdyogd , Qatdrghd, 
sahasrdrghd , ekapard (?) 

c The compounds with dvi and tn for the most part have the accent 
of their final member thus, foi example, dvijdnman, dvidhara , dvibdndhu, 
dinvariant, dvipdd, tntdntu, trmdbhi , tn$6ka, tnvdrutha, tncakrd, triQirsdn , 
tnpdd A number of words, however, follow the general analogy, and accent 
the numeral, thus, for example, dvipaksa , dvigavas, dvyUsya , trisandhi, 
tryhra, tryhgir, and sometimes dvipad and tripad in AY As m the other 
numeral compounds, a substituted stem m a is apt to take the accent on 
the final thus, dvivrsd and tnvrsd , dvirdjd, dvirdtrd, trydyusd , tndivd , and 
a few of other character with tn follow the same rule thus, tnkagd, tnndkd , 
tribandhd, tryudhdn , tnbarhis , etc. 

d The neuter, or also the feminine, of numeral compounds is often 
used substantively, with a collective or abstract value, and the accent is then 
regularly on the final syllable* see below, 1312. 

1301. Possessive compounds having as prior member a noun 
which has a quasi-adjective value in qualifying the final mem¬ 
ber are very frequent, and show certain specialities of usage. 

Least peculiar is a noun of material as prior member (hardly to be 
reckoned as regular possessive dependents, because the relation of material 
is not expressed by a case)* thus, hiranyahasta, ‘gold-handed’, Mranyasraj, 
‘with golden garlands’, dyahsthuna , ‘having brazen supports’, rajatdndbhi , 
‘of silver navel’. 

1302. Especially common is the use of a noun as prior 
member to qualify the other appositionally, or by way of equiv¬ 
alence (the occasional occurrence of determinatives of this char¬ 
acter has been noticed above, 1280 b) These may conveniently 
be called appositional possessives. Their accent is that 
of the prior member, like the ordinary possessive descriptives. 

a. Examples are dgvaparna , ‘horse-winged’, or ‘having horses as wings 
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'said of a chariot), bhUrwgrha, ‘having the earth as house’, fndrasakhi , ‘having 
Indra for friend', agnihotr , ‘having Agni as priest’, gandharvdpatm , ‘having 
a Gandhana for spouse’, curdputra, ‘having hero-sons’, yardmrtyu , ‘having 
old age as mode of death, living till old age’, agnwdsas, ‘fire-clad’, tadanta , 
‘ending with that’, cdracaksus, ‘using spies for eyes’, visnuQarmandman, ‘named 
Vishnu Jarman’, and, with pronoun instead of noun, tvdduta, "having thee as 
messenger’, tddapas , "having this for work’. 

Exceptions m regard to accent occur here, as m the more regular de¬ 
scriptive formation thus, agnijihvd , vrsanagvd , dhumagikhd , pavmasd , etc 

b Not infrequently, a substantively used adjective is the final member 
m such a compound thus, fndrajyestha , "having Indra as chief’, mdnahmstha , 
‘having the mind as sixth’, somacrestha , ‘of which soma is best’, ekapard , 
‘of which the ace is highest’ I 9 ), dsthibhuyas , ‘having hone as the larger part, 
chiefly of bone’, abhirupabhuyistha, ‘chiefly composed of worthy persons’, 
da$dvara , ‘having ten as the lowest number’, cintdpara , ‘having meditation 
as highest object or occupation, devoted to meditation’, nihrvdsaparama , ‘much 
addicted to sighing’. 

e Geitain words are of especial frequency m the compounds here de¬ 
scribed, and have in part won a peculiar application 

1. Thus, with ddi or ddika or ddya , "first’, are made compounds sig¬ 
nifying the person or thing designated along with others, such a person or 
thing et cetera Tor example, devd indrddayah , ‘the gods having Indra as 
first’, that is, ‘the gods Indra etc ’, marlcyddin munin , ‘Marici and the other 
sages’, svayambhuvddyah saptdi 'te manavah , ‘those seven Manus, Svayambhuva 
etc ’, agmstomddJnkdn makhdn, ‘the sacrifices Agnishtoma and so on’. Or 
the qualified noun is omitted, as in annapdnendhanddlni, ‘food, drink, fuel, 
etc ddnadharmddikarh caratu bhardn , ‘let your honor practise liberality, 
religious rites, and the like’ The particles evam and iti are also sometimes 
used by substitution as prior members thus, evamddi vacanam , ‘words to 
this and the like effect’, ato ‘/tarn bravmu kartaoyah samcayo nityam ityddi, 
‘hence I say ‘accumulation is ever to he made” etc ’ 

Used in much the same way, but less often, is prabhrti f ‘beginning’ 
thus, viQvd'vasuprabhrlibhir gandharudih , ‘with the Gandharvas Vi<;va\ asu etc. 1 ; 
especially adverbially, in measurements of space and time, as tatprahhrti , 
‘thenceforward’. 

2. Words like purva , purvaka , purdhsara , purogama , meaning "ioregoer, 
predecessor’, are employed m a similar manner, and especially adverbially, 
to denote accompaniment. 

3. The noun rndfra, "measure’, stands as final of a compound which is 
used adj actively or in the substantive neuter to signify a limit that is not 
exceeded, and obtains thus the virtual value of ‘mere, only’, thus, jala~ 
mdtrena vartayan, ‘living by water only’ (lit’ly, ‘by that which has water 
for its measure or limit’), garbhacyutimdtrena, "by merely issuing from the 
womb’, pmnaydtnkamdtrah sydt , ‘let him be one possessing what does not 
exceed the preservation of life’, uktamdtre tu vacane , ‘but the words being 
merely uttered’. 
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4. The noun artha, ‘object, purpose’, is used at the end of a compound, 
oftenest in the substantive neuter, to signify ‘for the sake of or the like* 
thus, yaynasiddhyartham, ‘in order to the accomplishment of the sacrifice’, 
damayantyartham, ‘for Damayanti’s sake’. 

5 Other examples are dbhd , kalpa, m the sense of ‘like, approaching’, 
thus, hemabhaj ‘gold-like’, mrtakalpa , ‘nearly dead’, pratipannakalpa , ‘almost 
accomplished’; — vidha, m the sense of ‘kind, sort’ thus, tvadvidha , ‘of thy 
sort’, pdrusavidha , ‘of human kind’, — prdya , m the sense of ‘mostly, often’, 
and the like thus, duhkhaprdya , ‘full of pain’, trnapraya , ‘abounding in 
grass’, mrgamanapraya, ‘often going out’; — antara (in substantive neuter), 
m the sense of ‘other’* thus, de^dntara, ‘another region’ (lit’ly, ‘that which 
has a difference of region’), yanmdntardni , ‘other existences’, p dkhdntare , ‘m 
another text’. 

1303. In appositional possessive compounds, the second member, if it w 
designates a part of the body, sometimes logically signifies that part to which 
vhat is designated by the prior member belongs, that on or in which it is. 

Thus, ghrtdprstha , ‘butter-backed’, madhujihva , ‘honey-tongued’, mskd - 
grim and manigriva, ‘necklace-necked’, pdtrahasta, ‘vessel-handed’, vfyra- 
bdhu, ‘lightning-armed’, dsrnmukha, ‘blood-faced’, kil&lodhan , ‘mead-uddered’, 
vdjajathara, ‘sacrifice-bellied’; with irregular accent, dhumdksi f., ‘smoke¬ 
eyed’, agrumukhi f , ‘tear-faced’, and kh&dihasta, ‘ring-handed’ (khddi). In 
the later language, such compounds are not infrequent with words meaning 
‘hand’ thus, p astrapdni , ‘having a sword m the hand’, lagudahasta , ‘carry¬ 
ing a staff’ 

1304. Of possessive compounds having an adveibial ele¬ 
ment as prior member, the most numerous by far are those 
made with the inseparable prefixes. Their accent is various. 
Thus : 

a. In compounds with the negative prefix a or an (in which the latter 
logically negatives the imported idea of possession), the accent is prevailingly 
on the final syllable, without regard to the original accent of the final member. 
For example : anantd, ‘having no end', abald , ‘not possessing strength’, arathd y 
‘without chariot’, a^raddhd, ‘faithless’, amanf, ‘without ornament’, apatm, 
‘without a foe’, avarmdn, ‘not cuirassed’, addnt , ‘toothless’, apdd , ‘footless’, 
atejds, ‘without brightness’, andrambhand, ‘not to be gotten hold of, apra - 
timdnd , ‘incomparable’, aduchund, ‘bringing no harm’. 

But a number of examples (few m proportion to those already instan¬ 
ced) have the prefix accented (like the simple descnptives 1288 a). thus, 
dksiti , ‘indestructible’, dgu , ‘kmeless’, dgopd , ‘without shepherd’, afivana, 
‘lifeless’, dndpi } ‘without friends', dgi$vi f., ‘without young’, dmrtyu, ‘death¬ 
less’, dbrdhman , ‘without priest’, dvyacas , ‘without extension’, dhavis, 
‘without oblation’, and a few others. AV has dprajas . hut QB. aprajds. 
A very few have the accent on the penult. namely, a$6sas y ajani, and avira 
(with retraction, from vird ); and AY. has abhrtitr , but RV. abhrdtr. 

b. In compounds with the prefixes of praise and dispraise, su and dus, 

Whitney, Grammai. 29 
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the accent is m the great majority of cases that of the final member thus, 
t>ukalpa, ‘ot easy make 1 , subhdga , ‘well portioned 1 , sundksatra , £ ol' propitious 
star’, suputrd, ‘having excellent sons’, sugopd, ‘well-shepherded’, suklrti, ‘ot 
good fame’, sugandhi , ‘fragrant 1 , subdku , ‘well-armed’, suydmtu , ‘of easy 
control 1 , sukrdtu , ‘of good capacity’, suhffrd , ‘good-hearted 1 , susrdj, ‘well- 
garlanded 1 , suvdrman. ‘well-cuirassed’, sumaas, ‘well-clad’, mpranlti, ‘well 
guiding 1 , durbhdga, ‘ill-portioned’, durdr^Tka, ‘of evil aspect’, durdhdra , ‘hard 
to restrain 1 , durgdndki , ‘ill-savored’, durddhi , ‘of evil designs’, durdhdrtu , 
‘hard to restrain’, dustdritu, ‘hard to excel’, duratyetu, ‘hard to cross', rfwr- 
dMr, ‘ill-yoked 1 , durndman, ‘ill-named’, durvdsas , ‘ill-clad’. 

There are, however, a not inconsiderable number of instances m which 
the accent of these compounds is upon the final syllable thus, sufipra, ‘well¬ 
lipped’, svapatyd, ‘ot good progeny’, susarhkacd , ‘Qf good aspect’, svangurf, 
‘well-fingered’, swart, ‘having good arrows’, suplvds, ‘w'ell tatted’, and com¬ 
pounds with derivatives m ana, as sumjnand, ‘of easy discernment', sicpa- 
sarpand, ‘of easy approach’, dugcyavand , ‘hard to shake', and AV. has su- 
phald and subandhu against RV. suphdla and subdndhu . Like amra , suv’ira 
shows retraction of accent. Only durd^r has the tone on the prefix 

On the whole, the distinction hy accent of possessive from determina¬ 
tive is less clearly shown m the words made with su and dus than in any 
other body of compounds. 

c. The associative prefix sa or (less often] sahd is treated like an ad¬ 
jective element, and itself takes the accent in a possessive compound thus, 
sdkratu, ‘of joint will’, sandman , ‘of like name’, sdrupa , ‘of similar iorin’, 
sdyom, ‘having a common origin’, sdodcas, ‘of assenting words', sdtoka 1 ‘ha¬ 
ving progeny along, with one’s progeny’, sdbrdhmana, ‘along with the Brah¬ 
mans’, sdmida , ‘with the root’, sfintardeca, ‘with the intermediate directions’; 
sahdgopa, ‘with the shepherd’, sahduatsa, ‘accompanied by one’s young', saha- 
patnl, ‘having her husband with her’, sahdpurusa, ‘along with our men' 

In RV. (save m a doubtful case or two,, only saha in such compounds 
gives the meaning of ‘having along with one, accompanied by ; and, since 
saha governs the instrumental, the words beginning with it might be of the 
prepositional class (below, 1310; But in AV. both sa and saha have this 
value (as illustrated by examples given above), and in the later language, 
the combinations with sa are much the more numerous. 

There are a few exceptions, in which the accent is that of the final 
member thus, sajdsa , sajdsas, sadr^a, saprdthas, sabadhas , and AV. shows 
the accent on the final syllable m sdngd (yB. sdnga ) and the substantivized 
(1312) savidyutd. 

d. Possessive compounds with the exclamatory prefixes ka He. are too 
few in the older language to furnish ground for any rule as to accent, kd- 
bandha is perhaps an example of such. 

1305. Possessive compounds in which a verbal prefix is 
used as prioi member with adjective value, qualifying a noun 
as final member^ are found even in the oldest language, and 
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aie lather more common latei (compare the descriptive com¬ 
pounds, above, 1289 , and the prepositional, below, 1310;. They 
usually have the accent of the prefix. 

Most common are those made with pra. vi , and seem* thus, for example, 
prdmahas, ‘having exceeding might’, prdcravas, ‘widely famed’, vigrlva , ‘of 
wry neck’, vyhnga , ‘having limbs away or gone, limbless’, vfyani, ‘wifeless’, 
inparoa and vfparus , ‘jointless’, vyhdhvan , ‘of wide ways’, vfmanas , both ‘of 
wide mind’ and ‘mindless’, vfodcas, ‘of discordant speech’; sdmpatm, ‘having 
one’s husband along’, sdmmanas, ‘of accordant mind’, sdmsahasra, ‘accompa¬ 
nied by a thousand’, sdmokas , ‘of joint abode’. Examples of others are 
dtyurmi, ‘surging over’, adhivastra, ‘having a garment on’, ddhyardha, ‘with 
a half over’, ddhyaksa, ‘overseer’, dpodaka , ‘without water, abMrupa, ‘of 
adapted character’, dvatoka, ‘that has aborted’, dmanas, ‘of favorable mind’, 
udojas , ‘of exalted power’, nfmanyu, ‘of assuaged fury’, mrmdya, ‘free from 
guile’, nfrhpsta, ‘handless’. 

In a comparatively small number of cases, the accent is otherwise, and 
geneially on the final thus, atake^d, upamanyd, vi^aphd, vi$ikhd (AY. vi- 
t'thha j, vilarnd , sammdtr, etc ; in an instance or two, that of the final mem¬ 
ber, thus, sam{f< t mri, ‘having a common young’ 

1306 Possessive compounds with an ordinary adverb as 
prior member are also found in every period of the language. 
They usually have the accent which belongs to the adverb as in¬ 
dependent word. 

Examples are dntyuti, ‘biingmg near help’, avddeva, ‘calling down the 
gods’, itddti, ‘helping on this side’, ihdcitta, ‘with mind directed hither’, 
daksmatdskaparda , ‘wearing the braid on the right side’, ndnddhorman } ‘of 
various character’, purudhdpratika , ‘of manifold aspect’, vi^vdtomukha, ‘with 
faces on all sides’, sadyduti, ‘of immediate aid’, vfsurupa , ‘of various form, 
smddudhan, ‘with udder’. 

An instance or two of irregular accent are met with thns, purorathd , 
‘whose chariot is foremost’. 

1307. It was pointed out in the preceding chapter (1222 
c. 2) that the indifferent suffix ka is often added to a pure 
possessive compound, to help the conversion of the compounded 
stem into an adjective ; especially 5 where the final of the stem 
is less usual or manageable in adjective inflection. 

Also, the compound possessive stem occasionally takes further 
a possessive-making suffix, in (1230). 

The frequent changes which are undergone by the final of a stem 
occurring at the end of a compound will be noticed further on (1315) 

1308. The possessive compounds are not always used in 
the later language with the simple value of qualifying adject¬ 
ive , often they have a pregnant sense, and become the equiva¬ 
lents of dependent clauses; or the £ having’ which is implied in 

29* 
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them obtains virtually the value of our 'having’ as sign of past 
time. 

Thus, for example, prdptayaunnna, ‘possessing attained adolescence’, 
l. e ‘having arrived at adolescence 7 , anadhigutacdstra , ‘with unstudied books’, 
i. e ‘who has neglected study’, krtaprayatna , ‘possessing performed effort’, 
i. e. ‘on whom effort is expended 7 , angulxyahadar^andvasana, ‘having the 
sight of the ring as termination’, l e ‘destined to end on sight of the img’, 
uddhrtamsadacalynh, ‘having an extracted despair-arrow’, i. e ‘when I shall 
have extracted the barb of despair 1 ; f rutamsturah kriyatam, ‘let him be made 
with heard details’, i. e ‘let him be informed of the details’ 

B. Compounds with Governed Final Member. 

1309. Participial Compounds. This group of com¬ 
pounds, in which the prior member is a piesent participle and 
the final member its object, is a small one (toward thirty exam¬ 
ples,, and exclusively Vedie — indeed, almost limited to the 
oldest Vedic (of the Rig-Vedai 

The accent is on the final syllable of the participle, what¬ 
ever may have been the latter's accent as an independent word. 

Examples aTe vidddvasu, ‘winning good things’, ksayddrlra , ‘governing 
(ksdyant) heroes’, tardddaesas, ‘overcoming (tdrant) foes’, abharddrum , ‘bring¬ 
ing good things 1 , codaydnmati, ‘inciting (cod&yant) devotion’, mnndaydtmkha, 
‘rejoicing friends 1 , dhdraydtkavi, ‘sustaining sages’, manhayddrayi , ‘bestow¬ 
ing wealth’. 

In sadddyom, ‘sitting m the lap {sddat quite anomalously for sldat or 
sadaP , and sprhayddvarna, ‘emulous of color 7 , the case-relation of the final 
member is other than accusative. In pataydn mandaydtsakham (UV i. 4 7 , 
pntaydt , with accent changed accordingly, represents pataydtsakham, the final 
member being understood from the following word. Viddda^va is to be in¬ 
ferred from its derivative vdfdadapn. Of this formation appear to be jam- 
ddagm , pratddoasu (prathdd and tras&dasyu (for trcisddda$yu?j . It was 
noticed above (1299 e) that yuyujdndsapti is capable of being understood as 
a unique compound of like character, with a perfect instead of present par¬ 
ticiple, siidhadisti , on account of its accent, is probably possessive. 

1310. Prepositional Compounds. By this name may 
he conveniently called those combinations in which the prior 
member is a particle having true prepositional value, and the 
final member is a noun governed by it. 

Such combinations, though few in number as compared with 
other classes of compounds, are not rare, either in the earlier 
language or the latex. 

Their accent is so various that no rule can be set up 
respecting it. 
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a. Examples are: atyavi } ‘passing through the wool 1 , atiratm, ‘over¬ 
night’, atimdtrd, ‘exceeding measure’, ddhiratha , ‘lying on the chanot’, adki- 
gavd, ‘belonging to the cow 1 ; adhaspadd , ‘under the feet’, adhoaksd , ‘below 
the axle 1 , dnupatha , ‘following the road 1 , dnuvrata, ‘according to direction’ 
(but perhaps possessive’), anupurvd, ‘following the one preceding, one after 
another 1 , anusatyd , ‘m accordance with truth 1 , anukula , ‘down stream 1 , etc.; 
dntaspatha (with anomalously changed accent of antdr ), ‘within the way’, 
antarddvd , ‘within the flame 1 (’), antarhastd , ‘in the hand 1 ; dntigrha, ‘near 
the house 1 , dpavrata , ‘out of due course 1 (possessive?), apiprdna , ‘accom¬ 
panying the breath 1 , dpivrata , ‘concerned with the ceremony 1 , apicarvard , 
‘bordering on the night’, apikarnd , ‘next the ear 1 ; abhtjnu, ‘reaching to the 
knee 1 , abhtvira and abhisatvan , ‘overcoming heroes 1 ; apathi , ‘on the road 1 , 
tideva, ‘going to the gods 1 , djarasd, ‘reaching old age 1 , ddvdda^d , ‘up to 
twelve 1 ; upakaksd , ‘reaching to the arm-pits’, upottamd, next to last, penult¬ 
imate 1 ; updnbudhna , ‘above the bottom 1 , updrvmartya , ‘rising above mortals’, 
tirojand , ‘beyond people 1 ; nihsdld , ‘out of the house’; panpdd, (‘about the 
feet 1 ) ‘snare’, panhasta , ‘about the hand, bracelet 1 , paro'ksa , ‘out of sight', 
pardmdtra , beyond measure 1 , parogavyuti , ‘beyond the fields 1 , parahsahasra 
(pdrahsahasra , QB.J, ‘above a thousand’; pratidosd , ‘toward evening’, prati- 
iomd , ‘against the gram’, pratikula , ‘up stream 1 , pratydksa , ‘before the eyes , 
bahihpandhi , ‘outside the enclosure’; vtpathi , ‘outside the road 1 ; samaksd , 
‘close to the eyes, in sight’ 

b. Compounds of this character are m the later language especially 
common with ad/u thus, adhydtma, ‘relating to the soul or self, adhiyajna , 
‘relating to the sacrifice’, etc 

e. A suffixal a is sometimes added to a final consonant, as m updnasd, 
‘on the wagon 1 , dvyusd , ‘until daybreak 1 . In a few instances, the suffix pa 
is taken (see above, 1212d 5); and in one word the suffix m thus, pan- 
panthfa, ‘besetting the path 1 . 

d. The prepositional compounds are especially liable to adverbial use 
see below, 1313a. 


Adjective Compounds as Nouns and as Adverbs. 

1311. Compound adjectives, like simple ones, are freely 
used substantively as abstracts and collectives, especially in the 
neuter, less often in the feminine; and they are also much used 
adverbially, especially in the accusative neuter. 

The matter is entitled to special notice only because certain forms of 
combination have become of special frequency in these uses, and because the 
Hindu grammarians have made ont of them distinct classes of compounds, 
with separate names. There is nothing in the Yeda which by itself would 
call for particular remark under this head. 

1312. The substantively used compounds having a numera 
as prior member, along with, in part, the adjective compounds 
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themselves, aie treated by the Hindus as a separate class, called 
dvigu . 

The name is a sample of the class, and means ‘of two cows’, said to be 
used m the sense of ‘worth two cows’, as also pancagu , ‘bought for the 
cows’, dvindu, ‘worth two ships’, pdncakapdla , ‘made m live cups’, and so on 

Vedic examples of numeral abstracts and collectives are dvirdjd, ‘[combatj 
of two kings’, tnyugd , ‘three ages’, triyojand, ‘space of three leagues’, tridiva, 
‘the triple heaven’, pancayojand, ‘space of live leagues , sadahd , ‘six days’ 
time’, dagdnguld, ‘ten fingers’ breadth’; and, with suffix ya, sahasrdhnyd , 
‘thousand days’ journey’. Others, not numeral, but essentially ot the same 
character, are, for example anamitrd , ‘freedom from, enemies’, niLdbusd, 
‘freedom from guilt’, savidxjutd , ‘thunderstorm’, othrdaya , ‘heartlessness’, and 
sdhrdaya , ‘heartiness’, sudivd , ‘prosperity by day’, sumrgd and sugakund, 
‘prosperity with beasts and birds’ Feminines of like use are not quotable 
from RV. or AV.; later occur such as tngatl, ‘three hundred’ 481;, tnloJcl , 
‘the three worlds’, pancamuli , ‘aggregate of five roots’ 

As the examples show, the accent of words thus used is various; hut 
it is more prevailingly on the final syllable than m the adjective compounds 
m their ordinary use 

1313. Those adverbially used accusatives of secondary ad¬ 
jective compounds which have an indeclinable oi paiticle as 
prior member are reckoned by the Hindu grammarians as a sepa¬ 
rate class of compounds, and called by the name avyaylbhdva 

This term is a derivative from the compound verb (1094] made up of 
avyaya , ‘unmflected’, and ybhu, and means ‘conversion to an indeclinable’. 

a. The prepositional compounds fl310) are especially frequent m this 
use thus, tor example, anusoadkdm , ‘by one’s own will’, dbhipurvdm , ‘in 
succession’, ddvddagdm , ‘up to twelve’, pratidosdm, ‘at evening’, $ amalgam, 
‘in sight’ Instances given by the grammarians are adhihan , ‘upon Hari’, 
upardjam, ‘under the king’, upanadam or upanadi , ‘near the river’, pratyagni, 
‘toward the fire’, pratmigam, ‘every night’, nirmaksikam, ‘free fiom flies . 

b. A large an$ important class is made up of words having a relathe 
adverb, especially yathd, as prior member Thus, for example, yathdragdm ., 
‘as one chooses’ [vdga, ‘will’}, yathdkrtdm , ‘as done [before], according to 
custom’, yathandmd , *by name’, yathdbhagd, ‘according to several portion’, 
yathdngd and yaihdpa.ru , ‘limb by limb’, yatrakamam , ‘whither one will’, 
yduamndtrdm , ‘in some measure’, yavajjivd , ‘as long as one lives’, ydvat - 
sdbandhu , ‘according to the number of relations’. 

These compounds are not common in the old language; RV, has with 
yathd only four of them, AV. only ten; and no such compound is used ad- 
jectively except ydchresthd RV., ydoachresthd AV., ‘as good as possible’. 
<JB. has yathdkdrtn , yathdcdrfn, ydthdkdmaj ydthdkratu as adjectives (followed 
m each case by a correlative tdthd). The adjective use in the later language 
also is quite rare as compared with the adverbial. 

Other cases than the accusative occasionally occur: thus, instrumental, 
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as yalhdsamkhyena , yathd$aktyd f yathepsayd , yathdpratigundis; and ablative, 
as yathducitydt 

c Other adverbial compounds of equivalent character occur earlier, and 
are common later for example, rtekarmdm, ‘according to sacrificial use’, 
ndndrathdm , ‘on different chariots’, ' ubhayadyus , ‘two days m succession’, 
cAtrapadakramam , ‘with wonderful progress’, praddnapurvam , ‘with accom¬ 
paniment of a gift’; etc. 


Anomalous Compounds. 

1314. As in every language, compounds are now and then 
met with which are of anomalous character, as exhibiting com- 
binations of elements not usually put together, or not after such 
a method, or for such a purpose. Some of these, especially of 
those occurring in the old language, may well be noticed here. 

a. Compounds having a particle as final member * as, aprati , ‘having no 
equal’, tumprati , ‘mightily opposing’, dtathd , ‘refusing’, vitatha, ‘false’, ya- 
thdtathd, ‘as it really is’, stisdha, ‘prosperity m companionship’, etc 

b. Agglomerations of two or more elements out of phrases thus, aham- 
purod, ‘eager to be first’, ahamuttard, ‘contest for preeminence’, mamasatyd , 
‘contest for possession’, itihdsd, ‘legend’ (iti hd ”$a, ‘thus, indeed, it was’), 
naghamdrd and naghdnsd , ‘not, surely, dying or coming to harm’, kuvtisa, 
‘some unknown person’, tadidartha , ‘having just that as aim’, kucidartMn, 
‘having errands in every direction’, kdcitkard , ‘doing all sorts of things’, few- 
hacidvfd, ‘wherever found’, yadbhavisya , ‘What-will-be’, etc. 

c. Agglomerations in which the prior member retains a syntactic form 
as, anyonya and paraspara, ‘one another’. 

d. Aggregations with the natural older inverted: as, pitdmahd and 
tatdmahd , ‘grandfather’ 

e. Aggregations of particles were pointed out above (111la); also (1122b) 
cases m which nd and md are used m composition. 

f. In the later language, a preposition is occasionally preceded m com¬ 
position by a case dependent on it thus, dantdntah , ‘between tbe teeth’, 
tadbahis, ‘outside of it’, satyavind, ‘without truth’. 

Stem-finals altered in Composition. 

1315. In all classes of compounds, certain changes of final 
are liable to appear in the concluding member, generally, they 
have the effect of transferring the compound to the ^-declension. 
Thus . 

a, A stem in an often diops its final consonant: examples are aksa , 
adhoa , arva , astha , aha 7 taksa , brahma, murdha , rdga, loma , wsa, pua, 
sdktha , sdma. 

b. An i ori is changed to a: examples are angula , anjala , a$ra, kuksa , 
Ichdra , nada , na&fta, bhuma : rdtra , sakha , hala. 
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c. An a is added, after a final consonant, and sometimes after an u-vowei 
or a diphthong: examples are rca : tvaca, uda, pada, carada, apa; dhura , 
pura, ahna, a$mana, udhna, rdjna , anasa, ayasa, dyusa, urasa , enasa , 
tarnasa, manasa, yajusa, rajasa, ralicisa, varcasa, vedasa, rreyasa , sarasa , 
hhruva , ahua, pnua, pa?;a, nm?a. 


Irregular Construction with Compounds. 

1310. In the looseness of unlimited and fortuitous combi¬ 
nation, in the later language, it is not rare that a word in com¬ 
position has an independent word in the sentence depending upon 
it alone, rather than upon the compound of which it forms a 
part. 

A few examples are cittapramdthim bald devdndm api (MBh ), ‘a girl 
disturbing the minds even of the gods 1 , jyotisdm madhyacdrl (II.), ‘moMiig 
m the midst of the stars’; bhagavatd krtasamskdre 'smin (§.), ‘in him, whose 
sacraments have been performed by the blessed one 1 , syandane dattadrstih 
(£.}, 'with his eye fixed on the chariot 1 . 

Similar evidences ot the looseness of composition are: na drspapurva 
'thava crutd } 'not seen nor heard of before’, ddrupdtram ca mrnmayam , ‘a 
wooden and an earthern vessel 1 . 



APPENDIX. 


A. The following text is given (as promised above, 

3) in order to illustrate by an example the variety of San¬ 
skrit type in use. It is given twice over and a trans¬ 
literation into European letters follows. The text is a fable 
extracted from the first book of the Hitopadeca. 

The Hunter, Deer, Boar, and Jackal. 

W urr: i ?r tr 

wj ^amrcf^w: i wtrtqr u^wi tr %x^f?r: 

^ Gr & 

USRb 3^: i WW^F? tpt WI firaF? ’Sjbsr fw: I 

^birr2?T*T^ u ^?wt 

TOW I TO I 

WTffit fat ’SM *17R fifi: I 

■fofiur ^ isTOf%TO si 

^RUtR ^TPft 5TR sryu: -qfwr^TfKNf rTTR- 

t C\ 

wi i *rfwM RpfaRn* i to i 

f^tsrrTOtr i 

*r<$rrafi* <Tm *p§ n 

\a x 

i w wrf^i ^frsnr ^ i <ra: Jre*f»j- 

^r?rr TTRf^nf^ ^rn§i^ siTsrrf% fairo ^t- 

^ntft^prr rfWT^ft^ i f?<rft^w i<ig?qt?Rt , *T v*pr 

Umi ^ *ra: i ^nft «i ?nftf*r i 

wft turn ^rrfw^: i 

wrr fH: ii 
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did adld: I d 

dtd^pj: d-dd^Td dd! I dd dd *fd ^ 

*.< dddT^Td d^dT dd dt^T^fd J ddi^T £S?il 
dddfd dd ddT TddTd d^f: SJ^UT *gd J I ^^tjrTCdTdcd 
g^qddTT^ddd fdT d 5dTdT TO# ^di#d§d 5d 
crdTcT I dd: i 

dcddfd fm w ^^TRT ddd Td\: I 
fdfdxT T^f#TdTdf\# ETTWrtg^fd- II 
ddT# ^T%TcfT dTd 5P*pF»: q^^ddl^T# dT-dcd 
~dd^Td^;[TdCFddt dTdrr^Tf^'dd^dTi 3d# ddddi 
d#Trd ddqfldddi dddT i 

M<TdpTt<4TR waimfei i 

ffjgT^ifTT frar era S^^iwd-caH ti 

O 

wan i swr nrawrenra €wfct=fi wtsr w wfatofa i hh: nvrasmgrai 

VS 'O'O 

rUcfewftr ftnz’m wtmf^r fegra =stetr5T3Hto*i ^roa^j wa^^'rai 
fraravO f T i Hwhia-a ^iga^a sjHufyFdd^ vrtstt |fe f«a; ^ stmry: u«ir4 
ith: i arft j % aJlfa i 

t+idou: frerot •ufnw^y* i 

afaftaagtiro \pnrr shsjcrt n 

*0 SO 

dstt kalydmkatakavdstavyo hhairavo nama m/adhah . sa cat 7cadd 
mdmalubdhah san dhanur dddya vindhyataiimadhyam gatah. tatra 
tena mrga eko vydpaditah. mrgcmi dddya gachatd tena gkordkrtih 
suharo drstah. tatas tena 7nrgam bhumdu nidhdya sukarah carena 
hatah. sukarend ’py dgatya pralayaghanaghoragarjanam him sa 
vyddho mmhadeee hatac chinnadruma iva papdta. yatah: 

jalam agnim visam castra/h ksudvyddhl patanam gireh, 
nirmttam kimcid dsddya dehl prandir vimucyate . 
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atrantare dirghardvo nama jambukah panbhramann ahararthi 
tan mrtdn mrgavyddhasukardn apacyat. dlokyd ’cmtayad asdu: aho 
bhagyam. mahad bhojyam samupasthitam. athavd * 

acintitdni duhklidm yathdi 'vd ”yanti dehinam . 
sukhdny api tathd manye daivam citrd ’ tiricyate. 
bhavatu, esdm mahsdir mdsatrayam samadhikam bhojanam me 
bhavisyati . tatah prathamabub/mksdydm tdvad imdni svdduni mdnsdni 
vihdya kodanddtanllagnam sndyubandham khdddml *ty uktvd tathd 
’karot . taiac chinne snayubandhe dratam utpatitena dhanusd hr da 
bhinnaJi sa dlrgharavah pancatvam gat ah. ato ‘ham bravimi. 
kartavyah samcayo nityam kartavyo na 7 tisamcayah; 
atisamcayadosena dhanusd jambuko hatah 


B. The following text is given in order to illustiate 
by a sufficient example the usual method of marking accent, 
as described above (87, 90). In the MSS., the accent-signs 
are almost invariably added in red ink. The text is a 
hymn extracted from the tenth or last book of the Rig- 
Veda; it is regarded by the tiadition as uttered by Vac , 
f voice’ ii e the Word or Logos). 

Hymn (X. 125) from the Big-Veda. 

spf w# wt^TcT i 

rjsFrFmr wp n » 

^ Jiyi' RRicTMT WIT I 

rfT 4 t |=rr TpTT HTJFWli II $ II 

*rar 4 t wri% dr m srrmiiH v i 

W# qt fT 3q 1OT Sjfq- WT wffef ^ it g n 
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cTrFPS FT gfTTTfr rFTFT FT W-JUT ll H 11 

cFTTTC 5T^I% 5T^T 3 l 

W$ wrkferf m i^r n \ n 

m fgrrt’TRj i 

FTFTT fif fFT% WtFT T^rairTFT ^TT FTCITfa II b il 

“ - o- ^ - c\ c 

spjgsr sttct ^ ^r 4Fgi{wq]T with fenr i 

gfr t|^t qj ^tt qras&rTFrff q%rr h n r n 

ahdm rudrebhir vdsublno caramy ahdm ddityab utd vfruddeudih, 
ahdm mitrkvdruno 1 bhk bibharmy ahdm indrdgnl ahdm aevino ’bhk. 1. 
ahdm somam ahandsam bibharmy ahdm tvdstdram utd pusdnam bhdgam , 
ahdm dadhdmi dravinam Jiainsmate supravye ydjamdndya simvate. 2. 
ahdm rkstrl samgdmani vdsundm cikitusi prathamk yajhiydnam , 
tkm md devk vy ddadhuh purutrk bhkristhdtrdm bh&ry aveedyanfmi 3 
mdyd so dnnam atti y6 vipaeyati yah prkniti yd hh ppioty uktdm > 
amantdvo mWm td upa ksiyanti erudhl cruta craddhivdm te vaddmi . 4. 
ahdm evd svaydm iddm vaddmi justam devebhir utd mknusebhih 
yam lam dye tdm-tarn if gram kpiomi tdm brahmlinam tdm ?sm tarn 
sumedhkm. 5. 

ahdm rudrhya dlidnur k tanomi brahmadvise rdtave hdntavk a, 
ahdm jdndya samddam krnomy ahdm dykvaprthivl & vu era, (>. 
ahdm suve pitdram asya murdhdn mama yonir apsv cmtdh samudre , 
tdto vi tisthe bhuvank nu vievo ’tk ’mum dykm varsmdno'pa sprcdmi. 7. 
ahdm evd rata wa prd vcrniy drabhamana bhuvanani v'wvd. 
paro dirk para enk prthwydi ’tkrati mahmk sdm babhuva , 8 
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The references in both Indexes are to paragraphs In this one, many 
abbreviations are used, but it is believed that they will be found self-expla^'- 
mg. For example, “pron ” is pronunciation, “euph ” points out anything 
relating to phonetic form or euphonic combination ; ''pres/, to present-system , 
“mt ” is intensive, “des.” is desiderative; and so on. A prefixed hyphen 
denotes a suffix; one appended, a prefix. 


a, pron etc , 19—22; combination 
with following vowel, 126—7, loss of 
initial after e and o, 135,175 a, re¬ 
sulting accent, 135; not liable to 
yuna, 235, lightened to i or u, 249 , 
lost m weakened syllable, 253. 

-a, prmy, 1148 , scdry, 1208—9 , —ci¬ 
sterns, dcln, 326—34, from rdcl 
5-st., 333, 354, m compsn, 1270, 
1283 ff., 1287a. 

a- or cm-, negative, 1121 a; in compsn, 
1288a, 1304a. 

-aka, prmy, 1181, scdry, 1222 e. 
-aki, see 1221b. 
yaks, 108g, pres., 708; pf., 788 
aksara , 8. 

aksdn , dksi, 343 f, 431. 
aghosa , 34. 

yac or anc , pf , 788, pple, 957 c, 
stems ending with, 407—10. 

- aj , 219, 383 d. 5, 1200 c. 
yailc, see ac. 

yanj or aj , euph , 219, pres., 694, 
687, pf , 788. 

- anda , 1201. 

-at, 383 d 3, 1200 a — andsee -ant . 
-ata, see 1176e. 

-ati, see 1157 3. 

- atu, see 1161c. 

- atnu, see 1196c. 

- atra , see 1185d. 

- atha , see 1163b, 

- athu , see 1164. 


yad , impf., 621 

-ad, 383 d. 4, 1200 b 

adhi, loss of initial, 1087a. 

adhlca , m odd numbers, 477 a, 478b. 

yan , euph, 192b, pres., 631. 

-an, 1160. 
an-, see a-. 

-ana, 1150, stems in compsn, 1271. 
anadvdh , dcln, 224b, 404. 

-and, 1150. 

- am , 1159. 

-am, 1150. 

-anlya , 962, 965, 1215 b. 

-anu, see 1162. 
anuddtta , 81. 
anuddttatara, 90 c 
anundsika , 36, 73. 
anuvrata, with aceus., 272. 
anustdbh , euph., 151c. 
anus vara, pron. etc , 70—3, trans¬ 
literation, 73. 
anehds, dcln, 419 

-ant or -at, ofpples, 584, 1172; their 
dcln, 443 ff. 

-anta , 1172. 

antahsthd , 31, 51. 

antara, in compsn, 1302 c. 5. 

-antt, see 1172. 
anyd, dcln, 523. 
ap or dp, dcln, 151 d, 393. 
apt, loss of initial, 1087 a. 

-dbha , 1199. 

a&femiTnfa-dreumflex, 84 d. 
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yam, pres,., 634, aor., 862 
- am, mfin. m, 970 a, 971, gerund, 995. 
amnas, euph., 176 c. 

-aye, mfin in, 970 f, 975 
~ara, see 1188d. 

<m n dcln, 343 d 
-arw, see 1192 
yarj, pi.. 788 

yarth, so-called, 10S f, 1067. 
urtha , in cornpsn, 1302 c 4. 

(tryaman , dcln, 426 a 

nr van, dr v ant, 455 

Yarh , pres., 613; pt , 788. 

-ala, see 11S9 
alpaprdna, 37 

aor , 838, 908, pple, 954e. 
ttva , loss ol initial, 1087a. 
avagraha, 16 

yavadhlr , so-called, 108f 
avaydj, avayfi , 406. 
avyayibhdva , 1313. 

|/a{* ‘attain', pres T 694, 708, pf., 788 , 
aor., 834b, S37—9; fut., 936 
‘ergov. pres , 727; des., 1029 b, 
1031. 

]Azs ‘be’, pres., 636, 621, m periphr 
coign, 1070—2, 1073 d; m ppial 
periphr. phrases, 1075 d, in empd 
conjn, 1094 

yas ‘throw’, pres., 761 c; aor., 847. 
-as, 1151, dcln of stems in, 411 ff 
-as, mfin. in, 970 a, 971 
asCin . dsig, 398, 432 
- asi , 1198. 

dsrj, euph , 219: and see asdn. 
-ase, mfin. m, 970 c, 973. 
asthdn , dsthi, 343 f, 431. 

-asna, see 1193. 
yah ‘say’, pf., 801a. 
yah ‘connect’ (’), 788. 
dhan, dhar , {?&«$, 430 a. 

pron etc., 19—20, 22, combina¬ 
tion of final, 126—7, vrddhi of a, 
235 ff ., lightened to i or i, 250 ,* to a, 
250 c; in pres , 661—6,761 d 2,3, 
m aor., 884, m pple, 954c ; m des., 
1028 d. 

a, with ablative, 293 c. 

-a, 1149. 

ii-stems, dcln, 347 ff. 

-aha, see 1181b 

~aku, see 1181b 

-dtu, see 1161. 

dtman, used reflexively, 514. 

Txtmane padam , 529. 

ddi , Mika, ddya , in compsn, 1302 c. 1. 


-ana, 1223a, in pples, 584, 1175. 
-m, see 1223b. 
dnundsikya , 36. 

■j/ajo, 108g, 1087 f; pres., 708, 727; 

pf , 783 c; aor, 847, des., 1030 
dbhd , In compsn, 1302 c 5 
dmredita, 1260. 

-ay ana, 1219 
-ayi, 1220. 

-dyya, 966 c, 1218. 

-dm, see 1226b 
-dm, see 1192. 

-dla, see 1227 
- dlu , see 1192, 1227 
yds, pres , 619, 628; in ppial peripli 
phrases, 1075 c. 
as, dsdn , dsyct, 398, 432. 

i, pron etc., 19—20, 22, i and y , 
55; combinations of final, 126, 129* 
from ya, 252. 784,769,922b, 954b 
i, union-vowel, 254, mpres , 630,631, 
mpf., 796—S, 803 , maor., 876—7, 
m lut., 934—5, 943; in pple, 956, 
m mfin , 968, m des., 1031. 
d-stems, dcln, 335—46 ; irom rdcl z-st , 
354; m compsn, 1276, 1287 c 
yi ‘go’, pres., 612 note, pi , 783b, 
801d, int, ( v ;, 1021; cans., 1042e, 
in ppial periphr. phrases, 1075; m 
compd coign, 1092b. 
yi (in, inv) ‘send’, 708, 716. 

-i, prmy, 1155, sedry, 1221. 

- iha , pxiny, 1186, sedry, 1222e. 
-ihd, tern, to - aha, 1181a, 1222d. 
yich, 608, 753 
-y, 219, 383 d. 5, 1200 c. 

-U, 383d. 3, 1200a, advbl, 1109. 

-ita, 1176 b, d. 

tti, uses of, 1102 a. 

-itu, see 1161b. 

- itnu , see 1196. 

-itra, see 1185d 

yidh or mdh, pres., 694, aor., 836—7, 
ym (or invi , 708, 713, 716, 749 b. 
-in, 1183,1230; in-stems, dcln, 438ff.; 

m compsn, 1275, 1287 e. 

-ina, see 1177b, 1209c, 1223f. 
inahsa, 1029 c. 

- ineya , see 1216b. 
ymv, see in. 

-ima, 1224 a. 

-iman, see 1168 2, 

-lya, 1214. 
lyahsa, 1029 c 
iyant , dcln, 451. 
ir-stems, dcln, 392. 
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- ira , see 1188 e, 1226b 
irayyctj iradha , 1021 
-iZa, see 1189, 1227 
iva, euph , 1102 b 
-/is ‘desne’, pres , 608, 758 
yis ‘send’, euph., 225, pres.. 727 
761 c 

- isa , see 1197b. 

- istha , 467—70, 1184. 

- isnu, 1194 

-is, 1153, is- stems, dcln, 411 fl. 

Z, pron etc., 19—20, 22; combinations 
of final, 126, 129, eircumflexed, 
128 c; uncombmable in dual, 138 a, 
m locative sing., 138d, Z as final 
of stem in verbal compsn, 1093—4. 
Z, union-vowel,254; in inflection, 555b, 
of pres , 632—4, of impt , 621, 
631—4; of s-aor , 880,888—90, of 
mt., 1004 ff., I tor i, 900,935 a, 972 
Z-stems, dcln, 347—68 
-Z, 1156, to i before added sfx, 471, 
1239 

-Zfeu, see 1186. 

yid, pies , 628, 630 
-Iti, see 1157 3 
-7tu, see 1161b 
-Zna, 1223 d 
-iman, see 1168 2 
lya , coig -stem, 1021 
-lya, 1215 

-lyas, 467—70, 1184, stems m, dcln, 
463 fl 

yir , pres., 628; aor , 847. 

-Ira, see 1188e 
yi$, pres., 628, 630. 
t<,vara, with gen. infin., 984. 

-isa, see 1197. 

u, pron. etc , 19—20, 22; u and v, 
57; combinations of final, 126, 129 ; 
from va, 252, 784, 769, 922 b, 
954b, 956 

w-stems, dcln, 335—46; from rdcl 
u -st , 354 
i/w, pres , 708 
a, 1178. 

- uka , 1180. 

yuks ‘sprinkle’, pres., 753. 
yuc , pres., 761a 
yuch, 608, 753 
yujh, 42, 108 g, 
wnacZi-suffixes, 1138. 

-ut, 383 d 3, 1200 a. 

-utra } see 1185d 
yttd or und, pres , 694 


ud , tidaha, uddn , 398, 432 
uddtta , 81 
-una see 1177c 
yubj, pres , 753. 

yubh or umbh, pres , 694,727,753,758. 
wr-stems, dcln, 392. 

- ura , see 11881, 1226b 
-uri, 1191 

-ula, see 1189, 1227. 

ucdnas, u^dna, dcln, 355 a, 416. 

yus. pres , 608, 753, 727. 

-usa, see 1197. 

us(2s, euph., 168, dcln, 415 b. 

-usi, see 1221c. 

usmh, euph. 223 

-us, 1154, westerns, dcln, 411 fl 

usi' 371. 

u, pron etc , 19—20,22, combinations 
ot final, 126, 129, circumflexed, 
128 c, uncombmable m dual, 138 a, 
in locative, 138 c 
u-stems, dcln, 347—68. 

-u, 1179 
-uha, see 1180. 

-utha, see 1163c 

udhan, udhar , udhas , 430 b 

una m odd numbers, 477 a, 478 b 

-ura, see 1188f 

Ur), euph., 219 

yurnu , so-called, 108f, 712, pf , 801 g, 
1071c 

-usa, see 1197. 
usman, 31, 59. 

yUh ‘notice’, eaph., 240, 745 a. 

r, pron. etc,, 23—6; transliteration, 
24; question of r or ar m roots 
and stems, 108 d, 237, retention 
after a final vowel, 127; combina¬ 
tions of final, 126, 129, impedes 
change of preceding s to $, 181a, 
changes succeeding n to n, 189 fl , 
guna and vrddhi increments of,235ff , 
irregular changes, 241,243, variable 
final r of roots (so-called f), 242 
r-roots. root-nouns from, 388 a, b. 
r-stems, dcln, 369—76. 
r, variable (so-called f), roots in, 242, 
245 b; their passive, 770 c, aor., 885, 
900; prec., 922 a, fut., 935 a • ppie, 
957b, root-mfin., 971, gerundmpa, 
992. 

i/r, euph., 242; pres., 608, 753, 643c, 
708, 716, passive, 770c, pf., 783a; 
aor , 834 a, 837, 847, 862, int , 
1002 b 
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-r, see llS2f 

j/rc or arc, pf , 788, aor 894 d, 897. 
yrch , 608, 753; pi., 788. 

-rj 7 383 d. 5, 1200c. 

Vrnj or rj ‘stretch out’, pres , 753, 
761c, aor., 894 d, 897. 
yVnu, 716. 

-rt, 383 d 3, 1200 a 
rtofj, euph., 219 
Yrd, pres., 753 

yrdh, pres., 694,708, 761 b, pf , 788, 
‘aor , 837—8, 840, 847; des., 1030. 
rhhuksdn , dcln, 434. 
yrs ‘push’, pres., 753, pf , 788. 
rhdnt, dclrj, 450 a. 

r, pron. and. occurrence, 23—6; as 
alleged final of roots, 108 d, 242 
(and see r, variable); changes suc¬ 
ceeding n to n, 189 ff 

l 7 pron. and occuirence, 23—6; its 
gun «-increment, 236. 

I 23 end. 

e, pron. etc., 27—9; combinations of 
final, 131—3, 135; uncombinable 
in dual, 138 a; guna of i and l, 
235 ff ; as alleged final ot roots, 
251, 761 d 2 
€, infin m, 970a, 971 
eka , dcln, 482a, used as article, 
482a; m making 9’s, 477b 
eka$ruh n 90 c. 

-rna, 1223 e. 

-enya, 966 b, 1217, 

-eya, 1216. 

-eyya, 1216 c, 

-em, see 1201 
-era, see 1192. 

- elvma , 966 d, 1201. 
tms 1 euph., 176 a. 

di } pron. etc., 27—9; combinations 
of final, 131—3 ; vrddlu of i and 7, 
235ff.; as alleged final of roots, 
251, 761 d.l; for 7 m inflection, 
555 b; for e in subj. endings, 561. 

o , pron etc., 27—9; combinations 
ot final, 131—2, 134—5; before 
suffix ya } 136 b; uncombinable, 
138 c; for final a*, 175 a; ar, 179 
end, guna of u and u, 235ft.; as 
alleged final of roots, 251, 761 d. 3. 
otu and ostha , euph., 137c 


-ora, see 1201. 
osthya , 49. 

au, pron etc., 27—9; combinations 
of final, 131—2, 134; vrddhi ot 
u and u, 235 ff. 

h, pion. etc , 67—9; makes heavy 
syllable, 79, occurrence as final, 
148, 170 a; tor the labial and gut¬ 
tural spirants, 170 d; from final s, 
145, 170 a, 172; r, 144, 178; 
allows change of s to s, 183. 

n or m, pron etc , 70—3; makes 
heavy syllable, 79; occurrence a-, 
hnal, 148, allows change of s to s, 
183; occurrence, 204, 212, 213 d 

pron. etc., 39—40, relation to e, 
42, to f, 64; s to s after, 180 ff ; 
added to final n, 211; trorn c, by 
re\ersion, 214ff.; as final, and m 
internal combination, 142, 217; 
from do , 145, 218; from s t 226 c 
-&a, prmy, 1186; scdr>, 1222. 

- kata , see 1245g 

ykan, pf., 786, aor., 899c; mt., 
1008 ff. 

ykam , aor, 868; pple, 955a. 
kampa, 90 b 
kdmvant , euph , 212. 

- Kara , 1201 
ktmnadhdraya, 1263 
kaipa m compsn, 1302c 5. 
ykw s, mt , 1002 c 
ykd, int (*>, 1013. 
kdma, with accus., 272. 
kdra, m sound-names, 18. 
ykdr, mt., 1007, 1017 
kfyant , dcln, 451. 
yiar, 756. 
yku 7 pres., 633. 
ykup, pres., 761 a. 
ykam dr, so-called, 108 f. 
ykus, pres., 727. 

ykr ‘make’, pres , 708, 713—5; pf. 
797b; aor. 831, 834a~40, 847, 
894d; mt., 1002c; prefixes a, 
1087 d; in periphr. conjn, 1070 
—3; m compd conjn, 1091—4; 
special constructions, 268. 
ykr ‘praise 1 , int., 1002b. 
ykr ‘scatter, 242; pres., 753, 756; 

aor , 885; prefixes s, 1087 d. 
ykrt ‘cut 1 , pres., 753, 758; aor., 847. 
ykrt -spin, pres., 694. 
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- krt, see 1105. 
jfcrf-suffixes, 1138. 

-krtvas, see 1105. 

ykrp, pies , 745 b, aor , 834b. 

ykr$, pres , 761a. 

krrd, 958 

Vkrs, euph , 226 c, pres., 753: aor. 

916, 920, mt , 1008. 
yklp, 26 5 pf , 786 
- Lrii, see 1176 d. 
yknu or knuy , caus , 1042 e 
ykrand or hrad. aor , 847, 890: mt., 
1002 c. 1017. 

ykram , pres , 745 d, aor , 833, 847, 
904a 5 pple, 955a, mt , 1002b; 
des, 1031 

ykn , pres , 727; caus , 1042 e 
ykrudh, pres , 761a, aor., 847. 
ykru<;, aor , 916, 920 
krdstu , krostr , 343 h, 374. 
yidam , pies , 745d, 761a, 763. 
yichc, pies , 727, 761b; aor., 916 
ks, combinations ot, 146, 221. 
yksan , pres , 713, pple, 954 d 
yksam , pres , 761a, 763 
ksdm , dcln, 388 b. 
yksar , aor., 890 
l/Zisa, pies , 761 d. 1 . 
ksama, 958 

yksi ‘dwell 5 , pres , 753, 755, (,aus., 
1042 e. 

yksi ‘destroy , pies , 708, 727, 761 b; 

pple, 957a, caus , 1042 e. 
yksip, pies., 753. 
yksudh , pies., 761a; aor., 847. 
yksubhy pres, 761a. 
/csthpra-circumflex, 84 a 
yksnu, pres , 626. 


Ich, pron. etc , 39, relation to s, 61. 
ykhan , pass, 772; pf , 794 d; aor., 
890; pple, 955 b 
ykhid , pres., 753 
ykhud , pres , 753 

ykhya, aor., 847, 894c; caus., 1042d. 


g, pron etc, 39; relation to j, 42; 

from j by^reveision, 214 ff. 
gata , m compsn, 1273 c 
i /gam. pres , 608, 747; aor , 833, 
834b, 837—9, 847, 887c; pf., 
794d, 805; fut., 943; pple, 954d; 
mt, 1002 c;^ des, 1028 e, 1031; 
root-noun, 383 b. 

yga ‘go 5 , pres., 660; aor., 830,836 £f, 
894 c. 

ygd ‘sing 5 , 251; pres., 761 d. 1; 

Whitney, Giammar 


aor, 884, 894 d, 912; pple, 
954c. 

ygdh or gah , mt , 1002 b. 
ygir, 756 
ygu, mt, 1007. 
guna, 27, 235 ff. 
ygup , des , 1040 

j/gur, pres., 753, 756; aor, 834a. 
yguh , euph , 155, 223, 240; pres., 
745c, pi., 7931 , aor., 852, 916, 
920; caus., 1042 

ygr ‘praise 5 , euph , 242, pres., 727; 
aor , 894 d 

ygr ^swallow 5 , euph , 242; pres , 727, 
753, 756, aor, 836, 847; mt., 
1002 b 

ygr (or gagr) -wake 5 , 1020; pf., 786; 
ior., 867, 871. 

ygrdh , pres., 761a; pf., 786; aor., 847. 
gd : euph, 134; dcln, 361 c, e. 
ygrath or granth , pres., 727, 730; 
pi , 794 e. 

ygrabh or grab, euph., 155, pres., 
727, 729, 732, 1066 b; pf , 794 c, 
801i; aor ,834b, 838, 900, 904 a, b, 
fut., 935d; pple, 956; mtm , 972; 
pass, 998d, des, 1031. 
ygld , pres , 761 d 1; caus , 1042d. 
glad, dcln, 361 a 

gh, pron. etc., 39; h derived Iroin, 
66 ; from h, by reversion, 214ff 
yghas , euph, 167; jaks liom, 640; 

pi, 794d; aor, 833. 
ghosavant , 34 

yghrd , pres., 671, 749a; caus., 1042d. 

n, pron. etc , 39, occurrence as final, 
143, 386 b, c, 407; duplication as 
final, 210; adds k before sibilant, 
211 

c, pron. etc, 42—4; as final, 142; 
Irom t before a palatal, 202—3; 
n to n before it, 208 end; internal 
combinations of, 217, reversion to 
fc, 216ff ; m pres , 681; pf., 787; 
mt., 1002end; des , 10281 
ycakds or caka$ } so-called, 677 
ycaks , 108 g; pres , 444, 621, 628, 
675. 

yearn , pres., 745d. 
ycay , pres, 761 d.2. 
year , aor , 899c, int , 1002b, 1017; 
des., 1031; in ppial penphr. 
phrases, 1075 b. 
ycal , mt., 1002b, 1003 

30 
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Ycay, pres , 761 d 1 
yci 'gather re\ersion ol c to k 
216 9, 681, 787, 10281; pres , 
70S, aor , 889, caub , 1042 e 
yci "notice, pie» 645, aoi ,834a 
ycit, 108 g, i eversion ol c tok. 216 9, 
681 787, 1002 c, 10281 mt , 

1002 a, 1024; de* , 1040 
ycint, 108 g 
ycit, pieb , 730. 

ycyu. })i , 785: aoi, , 868, 870 

cfi , pi on. etc , 42—4, a» final 142; 
fiont f alter t or n, 203, alter 
othei mutes, 203end: m internal 
combination, 220 duplication be¬ 
tween \oweIs, 227 
ychand, aoi , 888 , 890 
ychd, piea , 761 d. 3: pi , 806* pple. 

954c: calls., 1042 d 
ychuL pres , 694 761b; am 9 832, 
834 d, 847 

ydird , pres 694. pple, 957<1 


j, pron. etc , 42—4: as final, 142; 
m internal combination, 219; n to 
n before it, 202; from t before 
sonant palatal, 202; re"\ersion to y, 
215 ft in pt , 787; m des , 1028 f: 
beloie na ol pple, 957 c. 

Yjal» s so called 108 g pre*., 640, 
pple, 955 c. 
jay at dcln. 450 d. 
yjan , pies, 631, 645 680, 761 b, 
772, pf , 794d, aoi , 834b, pple, 
955 b ; des, 1031 
jam. dcln, 343 c 
Yjap, mt., 1002b, 1017. 
yjabh or jambh, mt . 1002 b, 1017. 
pres., 701a. 

Yjdyr , so-called, 108i, 1020 
pa-circumflex, 84b. 

Yjt ‘conquer’, reNersum of j to </, 216, 
9; m pf , 787, in des.. 1028f, 
aor., 839,889, 894b, 904e, cans., 
1042e, caus aor. 1047, 861. 

Yji or jl "injure* — see jya. 

Yjinr, 108 g. 716, 749b 
jihmmidhja , 39, 69. 

Yj1i\ aor , 838; des., 1028b, 1031. 
Yjui\ pi cvs , 753, 756, 766. 

Yj/(, . pre* , 733 , aoi , 834 b ; in samn, 
223. 

Yju } pres., 727; pi , 786 
Yjt ‘decay’, eupb., 242, pres., 761b, 
756, 766, pi , 793 e, 794e. 

Yjna pres . 727,730. aor , 830 837, 


894c, 912, caus 1042<1, can 
aor . 1047, 861 caus des , 1030. 
Yjyd (oi ji ji}, pres , 727 761b, pf , 
785, 794b; ppie, 954c, 957a 
Yj ral aor , 899 c 

jh, pron and occurrence, 42, as dual, 
142, m internal combination, 220 

n. pion etc , 42, from ?i affti a pal¬ 
atal, 201 bcfme 202 c, 203; 
c } 208 enU 

t pmn et<., 45—6, from a final pal¬ 
atal, 142 i, 143, 218 a, 145, 
7i, 147, adds t befo-ex, J99c addtd 
to final ii belore sibilant, 211 . from 
j m internal combination, 219, di, 
220 /,s, 221; h % 222, x. 226 b 

th, pron. et< 43—6 

(L pmn. ett , 45—6, l used bn, 54, 
fioin d with preceding sibilant, 198 
end, 199 b 

dh , pron et< , 4">—6 lh u»ed tm, 
54, from di) with pietedm g s ‘b t - 
lant, 199a, fioin h with loMowmg 
t or th, 222 

dhram for dhi'am, 881 901, 92 4 

n, pron. et<* 45—0 as final, 143; 
change of n to, 189—95: 1mm n 
with pieced me sibdanf 199b, 
doubled as final, 2{U, add* t hetuie 
a sibilant, 211. 

t , prpn. etc., 4 7—8; from final unh¬ 
eals, 155,639, do. m internal combe, 
167—8; with preceding sonant 
aspiiate, 160, assim. to following /, 
162, added after / befoie s, 199 t ; 
after n before x oi x, 2U7 , to pal¬ 
atal before palatal, 202; before <*,203 
-t, added after short final now el of mot, 

345,376b,383b. 1143d, I I4Ic, 1196a 
-fi/, of pple, 952—0, 1176. ta -stems 
mcompsn, 1273, 1284, sedn, 1215c, 
ytam or tax, aor., 899c, ml., 10021 
ytaLj, pies.. 628, 708 

ytac , pres , 69 5 

ytad, eupb , 198b. 
tatpurusu , 1263, 
finW/itfu-Miffives, 1 138 

ytan "stretch', pie,*., 713, pa-s ,772, 
pf. 7-6 79 4 d; aor., 833, 83 4 b 
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847, 890, pple, 954 d; des, 

1028 e. 

ytan ‘thunder, pres., 761 c 
-tana, 1245 e. 

ytap, pres , 761 b, aor , 834d, 883 
ytam, pies., 761a, 763; aor, 847, 
pple, 955 a. 

- tama , 471—3, 487, 1242 a 
-tamam and - tamam , 1111 c, 1119. 
-taya, 1245 a. 

- taye , mfin m, 970 e, 975. 

-tar, see 1109 
-tara, 471—3, 1242 a 
-taram and taram, llii<, 1119 
-tan, mfin. in, 970 1 , 979 
-tavant, pple in, 959—60. 

-tave and-tom, mfin. m, 970 b. 972. 

-tavya, 962, 964, 1212 d. 2 

ytas , see tans 

-tas, 1152, advbl, 1098 

- ta , 1237. 

-tat, irapv forms in, 570—1 
-tat, 1238, advbl, 1100b 
-tdti, 1238 
ytay, pres , 761 d 1 
tdlavya , 44 

-ti, 1157, /i-stems m compsn, 1274, 
1287 d, scdry, 1157.4, advbl, 
1102a. 

ytij, euph ,219, mt , 1002 a; des , 
1040 

-titha, 1242 d. 
ytir, 756. 766 

ytu, pres , 633 ; aor ,868; mt., 1002e. 
-itu , 1161, 970 b, 972. 
ytuj, pies., 753. 
ytud pres , 753, 758. 

-turn, mfin m, 968, 970b, 972,987—8. 
ytw, pres, 753, 756, 761c, 766; 

des , 1029 a 
-tm\ 1182e 
ytas , pies., 761 a 

yti, euph ,242, pre»., 715, 753,756, 
761 b, 766; pf , 794 e, 804, aor., 
904 d, mt. 1002 b, c, 1017 
- tr , 943, 1182, fr-stems, dcln, 369ff. 
hca, euph , 243 
tUta, tUlya, euph , 243. 
ytrd, pies., 694, aor, 836, pple, 
198 b, 957 d ’ ' 

ytrp , pres., 708, 709, 753, 758, 761 a, 
pf,, 786, aoi , 838, 847. 
ytrs, pies ,761 a, pf , 786, aor., 847. 
ytrh, euph , 223, 224b, pres., 694 
—>5, aor , 847, 916 
-tos, mfin. m, 970 b, 972 
tta fox data. 955 c, 1087 e 


tti for dati , 1157. 1 b 
-tna, 1245 e. 

-tnu, 1190 

- tya , for - ya , 992, sedry, 1245 b 
ytyaj, euph , 219 , pf , 785. 

-tyai, mfin. m, 970 e, 975 
-fra, 1185, or trd, advhl, 1099 
ytrap, pf , 794 e. 

-tram, advbl, 1099. 
ytras , pres., 761a. pf , 794e. 
ytrd, 108 g; pres , 628, 761c, aor . 
893, 895. 

-tra, see -tra 
-tn , see 1185e. 
tnstubh , euph. 151c* 

-tri, 376 a, 1182. 

-tru f see 1185 e 

-tva. gerundival, 966 a, 1209 g, scdn, 
ioqq 

-tvata, *1239 
-tvana, 1240. 

-tva, 990—1, 993 
-tvdnam, 993 c 
- tvdya , 993 b 

ytvis, pres , 753, aor , 916 

~tm, 993 b 

-tvlnam. 993 r 

ytsar , aoi j 890, 899 c 

th , pron etc , 47—8 • with preceding 
sonant aspirate, 160 
- tha , 1163* ordinal. 487; or thd, 
advbl, 1101 
- tham , advbl, 1101 
-thd, see tha . 

- thu , 1164 

d, pron. etc 47—8. 
ydagh, euph, 155, 160end; aor, 
833—8 

ydad , 672, pf., 794e 

ydadh , 672. euph , 155. 160end 

dadhan, dadlii , 343 \ , 431. 

dan, euph , 389. 

ddnt, dcln, 396 

dantya , 47 

ydabh , euph, 155: pres, 708, pf , 
794 e; aor , 833, 847; des , 1030. 
ydam, pres, 761 a, 763 
-dam, advbl, 1103 a. 
yday , pres , 761 d. 2 
ydaridrd, so-ealled, 108f, 1024 
yda$ or dang, pres., 746 ; mt., 1002b 
ydas , pres., 761a; aor , 847, 899 c*. 
ydah, euph., 155, 223; aor, 890, 
897. 444; mt 1002b; des., 1030. 
ydd ‘give, pies . 667—9, 672, 749a, 

30' 
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pr , 803, aor , 830, 834 a, 836—9, 
847, S84, 894 c; pple, 955 c, 1087e, 
1157 b, des , 1030, 1034, cans , 
1042 d 

yda ‘cut’, 251, pres , TGI d.3 , aor , 
834a, 884; pple, 954 c, 955 c, 937a, 
1087 e, 1157b 

yda ‘bind’, 251, pres , 761 d. 3 , pple, 
954 c, 957 a 

yda 'cleanse’, pres , 761 d.l. 
yda 'protect’, pf., 787. 

-da, advbl, It03a 

- ddnlm , advbl, 1103b 

ydd$, pres , 444, 639, 708; pf., 790 b 

ydds, pres , 444 

-d/, advbl, 1103 d. 

dir, dcln, 361 d 

ydi c, enph , 218; pres , 753, aor , 
916, 920; mt., 1007, 1017. 
ydih, enpli., 155, 223; aor. 916, 
des , 1030. 

)/d7, pres., 761c 
ydlk «, des, , 1031^ ( 
y<ndl, so-called, 676*, pf., 786, aor , 
<■>38, 

ydWil, so-called, 108l, 076; pl.,786. 
ydtp, pres , 761c; aor, 861. 
ydlr ‘play , euph , 240; pres , 761 c, 
765; pple, 954 e. 
ydlv or dev ‘lament’, pple, 957 a. 
yda , pres,, 708; pple, 957a. 
duchi'ma , enph , 168 

ydudh , I08g 

ydus , enph,, 240, 1150 1 a, 1155. 1; 

pres ,701a; aor., 847; caus , 1042a 
du <?-, 225, 1121c; m compsn, 1288 b, 
1304 b. 


yduh , euph . 

, 155, 

223, 

pres. 

, 821, 

635: aor , 

916, 

920. 



ydr ‘burst', 

euph., 

242; 

pres. 

j 727, 

761b; pf.. 

, 793 e 

; aor. 

, 831 

; mt., 

1002a,b, ' 

1023 




ydr ‘regard’, 

pies. 

, 757, 

7 73; 

aor , 

834 a, 881 





ydrp , pres., 

761a; 

aor., 

847. 


ydrc t , euph. 

, 218; 

pf, 

806; 

aor., 

832, 834 b 

i, 836, 

847, 

890; 

pass , 
<*. 

998 d; root-nonn 

, dcln 

, 386 

drr dr^a, drlcsa. 

■with 

pron.- 

steins, 

518. 





ydrh or drnh 

, euph 

, 155. 

, 223; 

pres,, 

753, 758, 

761 b, 

767. 




devandgan , 1. 
dosdn , dds, 398, 432. 
dyu and dyd, dcln, 361 d,e. 
ydyui , pf., 785, aor., 847, 863, 890; 
uif., 1002 c. 


ydrd , aor., 912; mt , 1024; cans., 
1042d. 

ydru , pf , 797b; aor , 868; mt , 1018 
ydruhj euph., 155, 223; pres , 761 a; 

aoi , 847, 920 
ydru, pres , 727. 
dvandva , 1252. 
dvifr, dcln, 388c 
dnigu, 1312. 

ydois, enph , 226b, e; pies., 621; 

aor , 916, 920 

d/i, pion etc., 47—8; from t m th 
after sonant aspirate, 160 
- dha , see -dha, 
ydhan pies., 645 
ydhum or dhmd, 750 
ydha *put’, pres., 667—9, 672, 749a; 
aor , 830, 834—9, 847, 884; pple, 
954c; des., 1028d, 1030, cans , 
1042 d. 

ydhd Suck, 251, pre& , 761 d 2; 
aor, 868, 884, 912; pple, 954c; 
cans., 1042d. 

-dha or -dha, advbl, 1104. 
ydhav, pple, 954 e 
ydhi or dhinv], 708. 716 
dhi , final of compds, 1155 2e, 1276 
yd/m, pres , 708, 711, 753; aor 868, 
887a; mt , 1002c, 1003; caus., 
1042 f 

ydhurw aor., 887a; des , 1028h. 
Vdhr , pres , 757, 773; pf., 786; aor , 
834a, 867, 871; mt , 1002a, 1003. 
ydhm, pres , 708; pi , 786 
ydhmd oi dham , 108 g, 750 
ydhya , pre>., 761 d 1. 

- dhydi , mlin m, 970g, 976 
ydhran , pple, 955 a. 
ydhras , euph , 168. 

n, pron. etc , 47—8; as final, 143; 
for final rdcl m, 143, 212; change 
to n, 189—95; to n after and before 
palatals, 201—3, 2Q8end; combin¬ 
ations as root-final, 204; loss as 
.^-tern-final, 204; assim. to palatals 
and lmguals, 205; to l , 206; before 
bibilantb, 207; treated as «#, 208 
—9; duplication of final. 210; in¬ 
stability a«? final, 256, 1203 b; used 
as union-eons., 257, 313, 482d; 
question of final of pancan etc., 484. 
nd, comparative, 1122d. 

-na, of pples, 952, 957, 1177; euph., 
161 end; scdrv, 1223g, 1245d 
ynaks , 108 g. 
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ynad , mt , 1007 
ynand, euph , 192 a 
ynabh , euph., 192a 
ynam, pf., 786; aor.,890, 911; pple, 
954d, int., 1002b, 1017. 

-naw, advbl, 1109. 
ynap, ‘lose’, euph. 192 a: pres , 
761a; aor., 847, 854; des., 1028k. 
ynaf ‘attain’, euph , 218; pf., 801 h: 

aor , 833, 837; des , 1029 c. 
ynas, aor., 837 
nds, dcln, 387 e, 397. 

-nas, 1152 


ynah, euph , 223; pres , 761 c 
ndgari , 1 
nasikya, 230 b 
nf, euph., 192f. 

-m, 1158. 


ymns, euph., 183; pres, 628. 
yny, euph, 219; aor., 847, mt , 
1007, 1024 
mtt/a-circumflex, 84 b 
n7p and niQa, 397. 
ms, loss of initial of, 1087 a. 

]/m, aor., 831, 889, 896; mt., 1002a, 
1017; periphr. pf , 1071 d 
mda, euph , 198b. 
ynu, pres., 626; aor, 868, 887a; 

mt, 1002c, 1003. 

-nu, 1162 

ynud, pres., 753, aor , 834d, 904c; 

,int., 1017 
nr, dcln, 371. 

ynrt, euph., 192a; pres., 761 c; 

aor., 833. 
ndd, dcln, 361 a. 


p, pron etc., 49—50 
-p, caus-sign, -1042d, e; aor. from 
such caus , 1047 
-pa, 1201. 
pakvd, 958 

ypac, pres., 761 b 

ypat, pt , 794 d; aor, 847; mt., 
1002 c; des , 1030, 1031. 
p&ti, dcln, 343b; m dpndt compsn, 
1267 a. 

pdth, patht , pdnthan , dcln, 343 g, 433. 

ypad, pres., 761c; aor, 834b, d, 
838; mt., 1002c; des , 1030. 

pdd, dcln, 387 d, 389 
pada } 111. 
ypan , mt., 1002c 
pdnthan , see pdth. 
parasmdi padam , 529 
pdruchepa , euph , 168 
paldy, quasi-root, 1087 c 


paly ay, quasi-root, 1087 c 
ypa$, pres., 761c 

ypd 1 drink’, pres., 671, 749a, aor, 
830; pple, 954c, des, 1028d; 
caus , 1042d 

ypd ‘protect’, caus., 1042f. 
ypd ‘rise’, pres., 660 
pdda, 79, 93 
padapurana, 1122 a 
ypins oi pis, euph., 226 b, c; pres, 
694; aor*, 847, 920 
ypinv , 108 g, 716, 749 b 
ypiQ, pres., 753, 758 
ypis , euph , 181c 
ypid, euph , 198b. 
plpl, conj.-stem, 676, 786. 
pums, ptimdns, euph , 183, dcln, 394. 
pura, pres in past sense with, 778 a 
ypus , pres., 727, 761a; aor, 838, 
847 

ypu, pres., 727, 728; aor. (?), 868, 
2 S94d. 

piirva , in compsn, 1251 e, 1291; 
1302 c. 2 

pusdn , dcln, 426 a. 
ypr ‘fill, euph , 242; pres , 727, 731, 
761b, 766, pi., 793 e, aor , 838 
ypr ‘cross’, pf , 793e; aor., 896 
ypr ‘be busy*, pres , 757, 773. 

yprc, pres , 694; aor , 834 c, 836—7, 
890 

ypm, 731, 753 
pft, pftand, 397 
prsant , dcln, 450 c 
ypyd or pi, 108g, pres., 761 d. 1, 
pf., 785, 794b; aor., 912, 914; 
pple, 957 a; caus , 1042d. 
pracaya or pracita accent, 90 a 
yprach or prch , euph., 220; pres., 
753; pf , 794 c; aor 890. 
prabhrti m compsn, 1302 c 1 
praQhsta- circumflex, 84 c. 

yprd, 108g; aor., 830, 889 
prdya, in compsn, 1302 c. 5 

ypri, pres , 727; aor (?), 868, caus . 
1042 i 

ypruth, int., 1002a. 
yprus 3 euph , 226 b; pres , 708, 727, 
732, 1066 b, 753, 761 b. 
play , quasi-root, 1087 c 
yplu, aor , 863. 
pluta, 78 
ypsa, i08g 

ph , pron etc., 49—50 
yphan, pf., 794e; int , 1002c. 
yphar , mt., 1008 
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yphal, pi , 794 e. 
phulld , 958 

b, pron. etc , 49—50. 
ybcinh or bah, euph , 223. 
ybadh or vadh, aor., 838, 904 a, 
mt., 1002a, deb., 1029a, 1040. 
ybcmdh, euph., 155; pies., 727, 730. 
bahuvrihi , 1293 b. 

ybadh, euph , 155, aor , 833; mt , 
1002 a, b; des., 1031 
ybudh euph., 155; pres., 761a; 

aor., 834b, 839, 847 
i/brh , euph., 223, pres., 753, 758; 

mt., 1008, 1011. 
hr hunt, dcln, 450 a. 
bhh , occurrence, 151 d. 
ybru, pres , 632; peculiar eonsti ac¬ 
tion, 268, 

bh, pron. etc., 49—50. 
ybhaks, I08g 

ybkaj, euph., 219; pi., 794e; aor., 
834 <, 883, 890. 

ybhanj, euph., 219; pres., 694, 692. 
bhdvant , 456, 514. 
ybhas , pres., 678. 

ybhas , euph., 182a. 

ybkiks, 108g. 

ybhid, pre&., 694, 761b; aor., 832, 
840, 847. 
bhisdj, euph , 219. 
ybhl, pres., 645, 679; aor., 831, 
890, caus., I042e,f; periphr. pf., 
1071 d, 1073 a. 

ybhls, 1042f; aor., 861, 1047. 
ybhuj ‘enjoy’, euph., 219; aor., 847, 
895. 

ybhuj k bend’, euph., 219; pres., 694. 
ybhur, pres., 753, 756. 
bhUvas , euph., 176c. 
ybhu , pf., 789a, 793a; aor., 829, 
830,836—9, 924; in periphr. conjn, 
1070—72; in ppialperiphr. phrases, 
I075d; in compd conjn, 1091—4. 
bhuta m cornpsn, 1273 c, 
ybhr , pres., 645; pf., 789 b, 797b; 
aor., 838, 890; mt., 1002b, c; 
periphr. pf., 1071 d. 
bhos, 176a, 456. 
ybhrajj, euph., 219; pres , 753. 
ybhram, pres., 761a, 763; pf., 794e. 
{/bhrag or bhrang , pres., 761c, 767; 
aor., 847. 

ybhrdj, euph., 219; pf., 794e, aor,, 
838. 


y'bhrl, pre&., 727. 

m, pron. etc., 49—50, as Anal, 143; 
as Anal radcl, 143, 212, 256; m 
extml combn, 213, before raj , 213 a. 
-mu, pimy, 1166; scdry, 474, 487, 
1224 b, 1242 b. 
ymanh , 108 g; pf , 786. 
maghdvan , dcln, 428. 
ymajj , euph., 219; pt , 801 h, tut , 
935 b; des , 1028 k 
ymath oi rnanth , pres , 727, 730, 
732, 1066b, 746, aor., 847 
ymad , pies, 045, 761a, 764, aoi,, 
834d, 839, 887 b, 899 c 
yman, pres , 713, 761a, pf , 794<1; 
aor, 834 b, pple, 954 d, des, 
1028e, 1029 a, 1040, special con- 
stiuction, 268 

-man, 1168; man-stems in compsn, 
1277. 

-mane, mfln m, 970 d, 974 
-mant, 1235. 

ymantr , so-called, 108 f, 1067, 1073d. 
mdnthan , dcln, 434 
-maya, 161, 1225 

-mar a, 1201. 
ymah, 108 g. 
mdh, mahi , 400. 
mahtint, dcln, 450b. 
mahd, 355 a 
mahdprdna, 37, 

y?nd ’measure", preb , 660, 663 , aoi., 
839; pple, 954 c; des., 1030; 
caub , 1042d 

ymd or ml '■bellow , pres., 660, 66.3, 
672, 676end 

ymd ‘exchange’, pres , 761 d 2. 
mans , mdnsd 'and mas , 397 
mdtrd m compsn, 1302c. 3. 

-mana, 584 b, 1174. 
mds, euph., 168, dcln, 389, 397: 
and see mans. 

Ymi ‘■establish, pres., 192c, 708; 

aor., 911, gerd, 992, des, 1030. 
ymi or ml ‘dimmish’, pres,, 727, 
731, 761 b, aor., 911; geid, 992; 
int., 1012; des., 1030. 

-mi, 1167. 
ymiles, 1033. 
mitrd , 1185 b. 

-mm, 1231. 

ymi, see mu and mi. 

y'mis, pres., 753. 

Vmih, euph,, 223; pf., 790b; aor., 
916, 920. 
ymiv, pple, 954 e. 
ymuc, pres., 758, 758, 761b; aor,, 
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832, 834 c, S38—9, 847, S90, des., 
1030 

ymud, aor , 837. 

ymus, pres., 727, 782, 1066b; aor., 
847. 

ymuh, euph., 223; pres., 761a; 
aor., 847. 


ymurch, 220; pres., 745 f; pple, 954e. 
murdhanya , 45. 

ymr ‘destroy’, pres , 727, 731. 


ymr ‘die’, < 

euph., 242; pres., 

757, 

773; 

aor , 

, 834 a, 837. 


ymrks, 

pies 

., 753. 


ymrj, euph. 

, 219; pres>., 621, 

627, 

745 e: 

; pi 

, 786, 7931, aor , 

900, 

920, 

fut. 

, 935b, mt., 1002b, 

1017, 

des 

; , 1028 k, caus , 1042. 

ymrd, euph 

, 198b; pres., 727, 

753. 


yiivntj cupu , j i/u u , pies, 

j/mm, 731, 753 

]/mrd , mt., 1002 c, 1011 
ymrdh, aor., 837 


j/mre, pres, 753; pf., 786; aor, 
916, 920; int., 1008, 1017 
ymrs } pres , 761 a; aor., 834c, 847. 
ymed , pres., 761a. 

-mna, 1224 c 

ymnd, 108 g 

ymr it, pres., 761a 

ymld, pres, 761 d. 1, cans., 1042d. 

y, pron. etc., 51, 55—6; relation to 
z-vowels, 55, nasal y, 71, 213 c; 
y as union-consonant, 258, 313,844, 
1112e, 1151.1c, 1230d, 995; re¬ 
solved to i, 55, 113; y of sfx trea¬ 
ted as t, 1203 

-ya (or yd) of gerund, 990, 992—3; 

of gerundive, 962—3, 1213 
-ya, prmy, 1187, 1213; ya -stems in 
compsn, 1272; scdry, 1210—12. 
yakdn, ydkrt , 398, 432. 
yyaj, euph., 219, 784; pf, 784; 

aor ,839, 890, 894d; des. (*>}, 1029c. 
ydthd, accent, 1101, in compsn, 
1313 b 

yyam, pres., 608, 747, aor., 833, 
836—9, 890, 911, pple, 954 d 
yama, 230 a. 
yyas, pres , 761 a. 

-yas for -zyas, 470. 

)/yd, aor., 894c, 912. 

-yd, 1213 d. 

-yin, see 1230d. 
yyu ‘join’, pres., 626, 753 
Yyu ^repel’, pres., 608, 645; aor., 
838, 868, 889, 894b 
-yu, 1165; see 1178g, h. 


Yyuj, euph., 219; pres., 694; aor,, 
834b, 839, 847; root-noun, 386b. 
yyudh , pres., 761a; aor., 836, 839 
Yyup, mt, 1017. 
ytivan , dcln, 427. 
yusa, yusdn, 432 

r, pron etc , 51—2; r and l, 53, 
r and $ as sonant and surd, 117 a, 
164; final, 144, 169; combination 
as final rdcl, 165; as other, 178; 
avoidance ot double, 179; s or r 
as final of certain forms, 169end, 
from s after a, 176 c; s to s after, 
180—8, but not before, 181a; 
changes succeeding n ton, 189 ff, 
duplication of consonant alter, 228, 
soarabhakti after, 230 c 
-m, prmy, 1188; scdry. 474, 1226, 
1242 b. 

yraj , euph , 219; pres , 746, 761a, 
767 

yradh or randh , pres., 761a; pf , 
786; aor , 847; mt., 1002a; des , 
1030 

yran, pres., 761a, pi , 786; aor, 
899 c, mt , 1008ff. 
yrabh , pt , 786; aor., 834d; des, 
1030 

yram , pres., 727; aor, 911; pple, 
954 d. 

yrd ‘give’, pres., 660, 666, 672; 

aor., 839, 896. 
yra ‘bark’, pres., 761 d 1. 
yrd], euph, 213 a, 219; pf , 794 e. 
yrddh , pres., 761a; pf, 794e; aor , 

838, 847; des , 1031. 

yn or ri , pres., 727, 761c; eaus , 
1042 e. 

-to, 1191 
yrikh, pres., 753 

ync , pres., 694, 761b; aor, 834c, 

839, 890. 
ynph, pres., 753. 

yn$, pres , 753; aor., 916. 
i/ns, euph , 226c; pres., 761a, aor , 
847. 

yrih, euph., 223; mt. ? 1017. 
j/r7, see n 

j/m, pres., 626, 633, 753 
- ru , 1192. 

yruc , aor , 837. 

}/ruj, euph, 219; pres., 753. 

yrud, pres , 631, 7*53. 

yrudh , pres., 694, aor., 847, 890 
yrup , pres., 761a 
yru$ t aor., 916 
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rti$ant, dcln, 450 c 
yrus , pres., 753. 

yruh, euph, 223; aor., 847, 916, 
920; caus., 1042 e. 
repha, 18 
rdf, dcln, 361b, e 
-rhi, advbl, 1103 c. 

£, pron. etc, 51. 53; l and r, 53; 
nasal l, 71, as final, 144; assim. 
to, 117; of t, 162; of n. 206, of m, 
213c; asserted s to s after, 180; 
duplication of consonant after, 228, 
svarabhakti after, 230 c. 

- la , pimy, 1189; scdr>, 1227 
yiag, pple, 937c. 
yiabh, des., 1030 
yiikh, pres , 753 
yup, pres , 753, 758 

yiig, aor., 916 

yiih, euph., 223; aor., 916. 

yil ‘cling’, aor., 911; pple, 957a; 
gerund, 992; caus., 1042e, f; 
penpbr. pf., 1073 a. 
yil ‘totter’, mt., 1022. 
yiup, pres , 753, 758, 761 b. 
yiubh , pres., 761a. 
yiu , pres., 727; pple, 957a. 

I, pron. etc., 54. 

v, pron etc., 51, 57—8; relation to 
u- vowels, 57; nasal v, 71, 213 c; 
resolved tow, 58, 113, duplication 
of consonants after, 228. 

-va, prniy, 1190; scdry, 1228; advbl, 
1102b. 

yvnk, pf., 786 

yvac, euph., 216 9; pres , 660; pf , 
784, 789d; aor., 847, 854. 

-vat, advbl, 1107, 1233 d; scdry. 
383 d. 1, 1245 f. 

yvad , 108g; pf., 784; aor., 838, 
899c, 904c,d; pple, 956; mt., 
1002a, 1017. 

yoadh , see badh . 

]/i;an, pres., 713; pf , 786, 794d; 
aor., 839, 847, 912, 914; pple, 
954d; mt„ 1011; des„ 1028 g. 
-van, prmy, 1169; scdry, 1234; van- 
stems m compsn, 1277, 1287 b. 
-vana, -vani , -vanu, 1170. 

-vane, infin in, 970 d, 974, 

- vant , 517, 959, 1233 
yvand, 108 g. 
yvap, pf., 784. 


yvam, pres., 631 
vam (from vr), 543 
- vam , advbl, 1102 b 
- vaya , 1228 b 
-vara, 1171 

-van, fem to van , 1169, 1171, 1234, 
varga, 32 
-vala, 1228b. 

yvac, pres , 638, 660, pf , 784, 786, 
yvas ‘shine 1 , pres , 60S; pf , 784; 
aor., 834b. 

yvas ‘dwell’, euph , 167; pi , 784. 
yvas ‘clothe’, pres., 628, 638. 
yvas ‘attach’, pres , 631, pf , 786 
-vas, 1173. and see vans 
yvah, euph., 137d, 223, 224b; pf , 
784; aor., 839 890; mt., 1002c, 
1017; at end of compds, 403 
yvd ‘blow’ caus., 1042d. 
j/vd ‘droop’, pres , 761 d 1; cans , 
1042 d. 

yvd or vi ‘weave 1 , pres., 761 d 2; 
pf , 784, 801 b; fut , 935 c; pple, 
954 e; caus , 1042d 
-vans (or -vasy of pple*, 584, 802 
—6, 1173; vans- stems, dcln, 458 ft 
yvd?, pres., 761c, aor, 861 
vf, dcln, 343 e. 

-vi, 1193. 
vikampana , 90 b. 
yvic , pres , 694; mt , 1024 
yvij, euph., 219; pres, 753, aor, 
834c; mt , 1017, 1024 
-ini see 1193. 

ynd ‘know’ pres. 613, 618, 621, pt , 
790a; int., 1006, des., 1031, 
periphr. pf. etc,. 1073 
yvid l find, pres., 753, 758, pf., 
806; aor. 847. 
yvidh , pres , 753 
vidhd, in compsn, 1302c.5. 

-vin, 1232. 
yvip, aor.. 852 
virdma , 11. 

yvic, euph., 218; pres., 753; pf , 
803, 806, aor., 834b, 916, 920. 
vfpva, dcln, 524; m compsn, 1251 e, 
1281a, 1298 c. 

j/rns, euph., 225, 226c; aor., 916; 

int., 1007, 1024. 
visarga, visarjamya, 67 
yvi impregnate 1 , pres , 761b; int., 
1007. 

yvi ‘flutter’, int., 1017, 1024, 
yvr ‘cover’, 108g, pres, (umu), 708, 
712, 727, aor,, 831, 834a, 839, 
900; int., 1002 c. 
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Y v f ‘choose 5 , euph., 108g, 242, pres., 
727, pf , 797 b; aor. 837 
V»rj, euph, 219; pres., 694, pf., 
786, 803, aor., 832, 834c, 837—9, 
847, 920, mt., 1002 c. 

Yvrt, pf., 786; aor., 832, 834b, 839, 
847, fut, 943; mt., 1002c, 1003, 
1017. ' 

vitra , 1185 b. 
vrddhi, 27, 235 ff. 

Yvrdh, pf., 786, aor., 847; fut., 943. 
Yvrs } pres., 753 

Vvrk P*es., 753, aor, 916, 920. 
voc , quasi-root, 854. 

~vya, 1228 c. 

l/vyac, 108g, 1087f pres., 682, pf., 
785, 794b 
vyanjana, 31 
yvyath, pf, 785 

Yvyadh, pres , 761 c, 767 pf., 785, 
794b, pple, 954b. 
yvyay, pres., 761 d 2 
yoyas , 108 g. 

yvyd or in, pres., 761 d 2, pi . 785, 
794b, 801 c; aor., 847, pple, 954c, 
cans , 1042d 

yviaj, euph, 219, aor, 899c. 
yvracc, euph , 221, pres., 753 , pple, 
9o7 c. 

Yvli, pres., 727; pple, 957 a, mt., 
1002 a, 1017, caus , 1042 e 

P, pron etc,, 59,63—4,119; as final, 
145, m mtrnl combn, 218, with 
preceding t or n, 203. 

-pa, 1229. 
j/pam, pf., 790 c. 

|/pa&, pres.,708, aor , 847 , des., 1030 
gakan, cdkrt, 398, 432 
y?ad, pf., 786 
)/pap, aor., 883. 

)/pam, pres., 634, 761 a, 763, aor , 
847, pple, 955 a 
]/pap, pf , 794 e 
j/pas, aor , S39 
-pas, advbl, 1106 

ypa, pres , 660, 662, 761 d. 3 , pple, 
954c; caus., 1042d 
y$7is (or pis), pres., 444, 639, 675, 
aor , 847, 854, pple, 954 e, apfs 
from, 225. 

)/pmj, euph, 219, pres., 628 
|/pis ‘leave’, euph., 226c, pres , 694, 
7*61 b, aor., 847. 

)/pis, see pds. 

i/pz, pres., 628—9; pf., 807, pple, 
956. 


]/pwc, pres., 761a: aor., 847; int , 
1002 a 

]/pw5/i, pres., 753, 758, aor , 852 
>/pws, pres , 753, 761 a. 
pusfea, 958 

Yer ‘crush’, euph, 242, pres., 727, 
731; pf , 793 e, aor., 900, 904b 
y$cand , mt , 1002 c. 
j/pcam, pies., 727. 
y$nath, pres , 631, aor , 867 
ygyd or pi, pres ,761b,d 1. pf ,794 b, 
pple, 954c, 957a. 
y$rath, pres., 727, 732, 1066b, 758, 
pf, 794e; pple, 956 
ygram, pres , 761a, 763; aor., 847, 
pple, 955 a 

Ycra, pres , 761d 1; pple, 957a, caus., 
1042d, caus. aor., 861, 1047 
j/pn, aoi., 831, 868 ; 889 
]/pn, pres., 727. 

y^ruy euph., 243, pres, 708, 710, 
pf., 797b, aor , 831, 836—9 
y$rus, 108 g. 

yclis, euph , 226b, c, 761 c, aor., 916 
<;v&n } dcln, 427. 
ycvas, pres , 631, int , 1002 a 
yQi'd or p m, pf., 786, 794b; aor., 847, 
868, pple, 957 a 
y?vit aor., 832, 847, 890. 

«, pron. etc , 59, 61—2, 46,120,182; 
as final, 145, s changed to, 180—8 , 
recurrence avoided, 181 b, 184 c, 
1028i; as root final, 182 a, 184 b, 
225—6, changes succeding n to n, 
189 ff.; assim of dental after, 197 
from p, 218 

-sam (or -sanij, infin. m, 970h, 978, 

* 1159c, 1160a. 
sas, euph , 146 end, 199 b 
-se (or -se), infin. m, 970 c, 973 
y$thiv, pres., 745 g. pf , 789 c 
-sydi (or -sycti), infin. m, 970 g, 977. 

s, pron etc., 59, 60 , s and r as surd 
and sonant, 117 a, 164; s or r as 
filial of certain forms, 169 end, as 
final, 145,169,170 a, 639; combina¬ 
tions of final rdcl s, 145, 166—8, 
833, of other, 170—7; final as, 175 
—6; as, 177; 8 to s, 180—8; t adds 
t before, 199 c; final n adds (retains) 
s, 208—9; s lost between mutes, 
233; in s-aor., 834, 881, 883; s 
before dm of gen. pi, 313, 496; 
m aor., S74ff ; m fut., 931 ff.; in 
desid , 1027 ff. 
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-n\ ad\bl, 1105 
-sa, 1197. 

sa-, 11211); in compsn, 1288c, 1304 c. 
samnrta a, 21 
s'lkhi , dcln, 343 a. 
sakthdn, sdkthi, 3431, 431. 
y&tgh, pies , 708; aor , 836, 838 

ysac, pres., 660; pi., 794 d; sofefrom, 
673, 675 

y$aj oi sanj , eupli , 219 ; pies , 746, 
aor, 834c, des., 1028 1 . 

ysad, pres , 748, aoi , 847, 853. 
ysan , pies, 713; pi, 804; aor., 

847, 899 c; pple, 955b ; int., 1002c; 
des , 1028g,i 

-'Mini, lntm in, see -sum. 
sarhdht, 109. 
bamdhynksara, 28, 30. 

< sannatara , 90 c. 

ysap , aor., 847. 

ystibhdij, so-called, 108 1 , 1067 

<s umdnuksara, 30 

s*f imprtrsdrana, 252. 

snmrdj etc , 213 a. 

-sara, 1201. 
sartigh or sarud, 389, 
surra, dcln, 524; in compsn, 1231 e, 
1298 c 

y$a{r, 444, 673, 675. 
sas, euph , 176 a. 

-s< is, 1152 

y’sah, euph , 186, 223, 224b ; pi., 786, 
790b ; aor , 837—9,897, S99e, des , 
1030, at end ot cmpds, 405 
ym or si ‘bind’, pres , 727, 761 d.3; 
aor., 830, 837, 868; pple, 954c; 
t aus., 1042 d 
-sdt, ad\bl, 1108. 
y^ddh, aor , 861, 

-sana, ppial woids m, 897, 1175. 
ymntri, so-called, 108 f. 
f/si, see sa 

j/s<c, pres , 753, 758; aor., 847. 
ysidh, pres., 761 c. 
yslv, pres., 761c, 765; pple, 954e; 
des., 1028 h,i. 

)/<m ‘press out’, pres , 708; aor., 839. 
ym ‘impel’, pres., 626, 753, 755. 
sa-, 112Id; m compsn, 1288b, 1304b 
ysu, pres , 628; pf., 789 a, fut., 939. 
]Auo, aor , 861. 

ysr, pf , 797b, 807; aor , 847; int , 
i002b. 

euph., 216.9, 219; pres., 753; 
aor,, 834b, c, 890. 
ysrp, euph,, 151 d; aor, 834d, 847 
-se, mfin m, see -se. 


sosman , 37 
sk , original of oh, 42. 
yslcand, aor , 833, 890; mt., 1002c. 
yskabh or skambh , pre&., 727, 730, 
732, 1066 b; pf., 786 
yslcu, pres.,626,708; int ,1002a, 1017. 
ystan , pres., (>31 , aoi., 899c; mt , 
1002b. 

ystabh or stambli , euph., 233 a, pres 
727, 730, 732, 1066 b 
ystd, pres . 761 d. 1 
-stdt for -tat, advb], 1100b 
ystu. pres., 626, 633 ; pf , 797 b ; aor., 
847, 894b, d. 

ysfr, euph, 242, pres, 708, 727; 

pt., 807, aor., 831, 834a, 885, 900 
sti, dcln, 371 
ystrh, aoi , 916. 
ystijd, pies , 761 d. 1. 
stri, dcln, 366, 367 b. 
ystha, euph., 233a, pres , 671,749 a; 
aor . 830,834a, 836—40,884, 894c; 
pple, 934c; caus , 1042d; caus. aor , 
861,1047; m ppial periphr. phrases, 
1075 c 
-** ua, 1195. 
ysnd, caus , 1042 d 
Y&mh , euph , 223 
ysnu , pres , 626. 

-snu, 1194 
sparoti, 31. 32. 
yspat aoi , 834 e 

yTjpr, pres., 708, aoi , 831, 834 a fY, 
y.sprdh, aor , 834 b 
yspn , euph , 218; pits , 753 aor , 
916, 920 

Y>pih, euph., 223 

■j/sp&n, pres., 761 d 1; pple, 954 c; 

cau*. , 1042 f. 
yspftur, pres , 753, 750. 
sphotanu , 230 c 

smu, pres in past sense with, 778b 

ysmi, caus., 1042e. 

ysyund , aor , 890; fut,, 943, mt , 

1002 c 

y&ytim, pf., 794c. 

syas, euph , 176a 
-sydi, mim. in, see -spat, 
srdj , euph , 219. 

ysras or srans, euph., 168, 833; aor., 
833, 847 
y$ndh, aor., 847. 
j/aric, pres., 761 c, 765. 

Y&ru, pf., 797b; aor., 868. 
ysraj, euph., 219; pres,, 746; pf., 
794 e. 

svtitams , euph, 168, 415d. 
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y$vad, ppie, 955 c. 

Vs van, pf., ?94e, aor, 899 c, int, 
1002 c. 

Ysvap, pres, 631; pf., 785, 794b; 

aoi , 867, des , 1028h. 
ysvar, aor , 890 
suar, dein, 388 d. 
snara, 30, 81. 
svarabhukti, 230 c. 
ivarita, 81 

scdoai, euph., 168, 413 d 

h, pron etc , 59, 65—6, 119, as 
final, 147 , compensating aspiration 
of initial, 147,155; with following tor 
th, 160; with preceding mute, 163; 
in before h and another cons , 213 e; 
reversion to gh, 214 ff, 222, in in¬ 
flection, 402, 637, in pf., 787, m 
mt, 1002end; m des, 1028f; 
internal combn, 222—4; dupli¬ 
cation of a cons after, 228; loss 
before hi, 1011. 

-ha, advbl, 1100 a, 1104 end 
yhan, euph , 192b, 216 9, 402, 637, 
787, pres , 637, 673, 749 a; pf , 
794 d, 805, fut, 943, pass , 99Sd; 
pple 954d, mt., 1002b, c, des., 
102Se, f; cans , 1042+, root-noun, 
383 b, 402 
ykar, pies , 761 a. 
yha% jaks from, 640 


yiia ‘move 5 , 108 g; pres , 660, 664; 

des , 1028 d, caus., 1042 d. 
yhd ‘leave', 108g, pres , 665, 761b, 
aor, 830, 889, 912, pple, 956, 
957a, caus, 1042d; caus. aor, 
861, 1047 

yhi, euph , 192 c, 216 9, 674, 749 a, 
787, pres, 708, 716, aor, 831, 
839, 847, 889, 894d; des., 10281. 
hi, 595 d, 1122 a. 

-hi, advbl, 1100 c 

yhms, euph , 183, pres , 687, 692, 
694, 696; des , 1031 
yhino , 716 

yjild, euph , 240; pf , 786 
yhu, pres , 645, 647bend, 652; aor , 
831; penphr. pf etc, 1071 d, 
1073 a, c 
yhu, see hvd. 
yhr ‘seize 1 , aor., 890. 
yhr ‘be angry 1 , pres., 727 
hrd, hrdaya, 397 
yhrs, pres, 761a; int, 1002b 
yhnu, pres , 626. 

yhna or hu, pres., 761 d 2, 753; pf , 
794b; aor., 834a, 847, 852, 887a, 
912; fut , 935 c, mt , 1002 a, caus , 
1042d, penphr pf , 1071 d. 
yhri, pres , 645; caus , 1042 e. 
yhru, pres , 727. 

yitvr or hvar, euph , 242; pres , 
682, aor., 890, 899c 
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a-aorist Simple aonst, 2), 846—54- m 
the later language,846 , roots forming 
it in the older language, 847; in¬ 
flection, 848; modes, S49—51, par¬ 
ticiples, 852, irregularities, 858—4 
a-olass (first, 5/m-classj of verbs, 
734—50 formation of stem, 734; 
inflection, 735—43; roots of the 
class, 744, irregularities, 745—50. 
a-class or accented a-elass tl sixth, 
tad- class] of verbs. 751—8: loima- 
tion ot stem, 751; inflection, 752, 
roots of the class, 753—4, irregu¬ 
larities, 755—8 

ablative case, uses of, 289—93; ab¬ 
lative ot comparison, 292b, with 
prepositions, 293, 1128, used ad¬ 
verbially, 1114, abl. infinitive, 983; 
abl use of adverbs m ins, 1098 
absolute use of genitive, 300, of lo¬ 
cative, 303 b 

abstract nouns, secondary derivation 

ol, 1200, 1236—40^ 
accent, general, 80—97 its varieties, 
80—6; modes ot designating, 87—9; 
illustration of RV method, p. 459 ; 
over-refinements ol Ilmdu theory, 
90; modern delivery of ancient 
accented texts, 91; no sentence 
accent, 92; accentless words, 93; 
words doubly accented, 94,1255—6, 
1267 d , freedom of place of accent 
95, — changes ot accent in vowel 
combination, 128, 130, 135; — 
accent m declension, 314—20, ot 
vocative, 314; change of accent in 
monosyllabic etc. declension, 316 
—8, in numeral, 482—3; of frac¬ 
tional, 488; of case-forms used as 
adverbs, 1111 e, 1112e, 1114d; dif¬ 
ferent accent of action-nouns and 
agent-nouns, 1144; of determinative 
and possessive compounds, 1295; 
— accent of personal endings. 552 


—4, of personal \ orb-forms m the 
sentence, 591—8, of periphrastic 
formations, 945,1073; of compound¬ 
ed verb-form**, 1082—5; — accent 
m primary derivation, 1144, m se< - 
ondar>, 1205; in composition, 
1251. 

accusative case, uses of, 269—77 
with verbs, 270—4; with nouns* 
and adjectives, 271—2; with pre¬ 
positions, 273, 1129; cognate, 275, 
adverbial, 276, 1111, double, 277, 
accus. infinitive, 981, 986—8, ge¬ 
rund, 995; accus as prioi membex 
of compound, 1250a. 
action-nouns and agent-nouns, chiei 
classes of primary derivatives, 1145 
- 6 . 

active voice, in verbs, 528—9. 
acute (uddtta) accent, 81 
ad-class of v erbs — see root-class 
adjective, its distinction from noun 
322, formation of compound adj 
323—5, 1292 fl ; inflection ot adj 
321—465; companson, 466—74 
adj. pronommally inflected, 522—6 
adjective compounds, secondary, 1247. 
1292—1310, of other than possess¬ 
ive value, 1294; adj. copulative 
compounds, 1257. 

adverbs, 1097—1122 adv by deri¬ 

vation, 1097—1109; ease-forms 
used as adv,, 1110—17; adverbial 
compounds, 1313; verbal prefixes 
etc. as adv , 1118—-20; inseparable 
prefixes, 1121; other miscellaneous 
adv., 1122; adv, used prepositional!), 
1123ff.; adv. copulative compounds. 
1259. 

agent-nouns — see action-nouns, 
aggregative compounds — see copu¬ 
lative compounds. 

alphabets used for writing Sanskrit, 
1; older Ii dian, 2; the Dev ana- 
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gari alph , 1—17, characters and 
transliteration, 5; anangement, 7, 
theory of nse, 8—9 ; vowel-writing, 
10 , consonant combinations, 12 — 
15, other signs, 11, 16 5 numeral 
figures, 17 5 names of characters, 
18, signs and transliteration of 
anusoara , 78. 

alphabet, spoken — see system of 
sounds 

alterant vowels, changing following s 
to s, 180. 

analysis of language into its elements, 
98—106, anal of compound words, 
1248. 

antithetical construction, its influence 
on accent of verb, 596—7. 

anusvara , its pronunciation etc., 70— 
2, signs and tiansliteration, 78 
see also n, m 

aorist tense, 532; its uses, 926—30; 
m prohibitive expression, 579—80; 
— aor system, 535, 824—930 
classification of forms of aor , 824; 
character and occurience, 825—7; 
simple aor., 824, 828 1 root-aor., 
829—41; passive aor. 3d sing., 
842—5; 2 a-aor , 846—54; 3 re¬ 
duplicated or causative aor , 856— 
73, sibilant-aor., 874—920 4 s- 
aor , 878—97, 5. is-aor , 898—910; 
6 SiS-aor , 911—15; 7 sa-aor., 
916—20; aor optative or precative 
of later language, 921—5, aor 111 
secondaiy conjugation, 1019, 1035, 
1046, 1068; periphrastic aor., 

1073 b; — aor. stem in derivation, 
1140c 

appositional possessive compounds, 
1302 

ar or r in root and stem forms, 108 d, 
237 

article, indefinite, represented later by 
eka, 482 a 

aspirate mutes, phonetic character etc. 
of, 37—8, their deaspuation, 114, 
j 53 — 5 , restoration of lost aspira¬ 
tion to, 141, 147, 155; derivation 
of h from, 66 ; sonant aspirate with 
following i, i/i, 160 — and see 

the different letters 

aspiration (A), its pronunciation etc., 
59, 55 — 6 — and see h. 

asseverative particles, 1122 a. 

assimilation m euphonic combination, 
115—20, with or without change 
of articulate position, 116; surd 


and sonant, 117, 156—64, nasal, 
117e, 198b, 199b, l, 117e, 206; 
dental to lingual and palatal, 118, 
other cases, 118—20. 
augment, 585—7, its omission, 587; 
uses of augmentless preterit per¬ 
sons, 563, 587; with ma prohibit¬ 
ive, 579—80 

aoyaylbhava compounds, 1313. 

bahuvrilu compounds — see posses¬ 
sive compounds, 
benediotive — see precative 
bhii -class of verbs — see n-class, 

cardinal numerals, 475; their combi¬ 
nations, 476—81; inflection, 482 
—5; construction, 486, derivatives, 
487—9. 

case-endings — see endings of de¬ 
clension 

case-forms used as adverbs, 1110—17, 
change of accent in such, 1111 e, 
1112 e, 1114 d; their prepositional 
uses, 1125, case-forms m compo¬ 
sition, 1250 

cases, 266, their order of arrange¬ 
ment, 266; uses, 267—305. — 
and see the different cases 
causative conjugation, 540, 607, 775, 
856if, 1041—52, relation to so- 
called tenth or cwr-class, 607, 1041, 
to denominative, 1041, 1056; for¬ 
mation of stem, 1041—2; inflection, 
present-system, 1043, perfect, 
1045, attached reduplicated aorist, 
1046—7, 856 ff., other aorist forms, 
1048 — 9; future etc., 1050; verbal 
nouns and adjectives, 1051, deriva¬ 
tive or tertiary conjugations from 
caus. stem, 1052; declinable stems 
from do., 1140b 
cerebral mutes — see lingual 
circumflex (svanta) accent, 81—6, 
90b, independent, 81—4, its va¬ 
rieties, 84, enclitic, 85; their dif¬ 
ference, 86 , designation, 87—90, 
occurrence from vowel combinations, 
128 c, 130, 135. 

clauses, simplicity of combination of, 
1131, dependent clauses, mode in, 
581, 950; accent of verb in, 595. 
collective singular form of copulative 
compounds, 1253 b; in Veda, 1255c, 
1256 b. 

combination of elements, 102—4, 
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euphonic rules im, iU9—200, dis¬ 
tinction oi internal and external, 
109—12, general arrangement of 
rules, 124 

comparison ol adjectives etc , 466— 
74, primary, m lyas and istha, 
407—70, 1184, secondaiy, m tara 
and tama. 471—3. 1242, m ra and 
m«, 474, inflection oi comparatives 
in ya s, 403—5; comp, of nouns, 
pronouns, pi epositions, 473—4, 520, 
1119, of verbs, 473 11 He 2, 
particles oi comp, 1101, 1102b, 
1107 1122d 

compensators vowel-lengthenum. 240. 

composition oi stems — see compound 
stems. 

eompoundeonjugation, 7)40.1070— Of) 
roots with verbal prefixes and like 
elements, 1070—SI); accent of comp 
forms, 10S2—0, n regularities, 1087, 
roots with insepaiable prefixes, 
10S9,1121, with noun and adjective 
stems, 1090—5 

compound stems, iormation oi, 103, 
1246—1310. diiteienee of earlier 
and later language a., to composition, 
1240 classification of compounds, 
1247; their analysis, 1248; rules 
of phonetic < ombmation, 1249, ease- 
forms as prior member, 1270 ac¬ 
cent, 1251; copulative comp , 1252 
—01 dcteimmahve dependent, 
1202- J 78, desenptive, 1279—91, 
secondaryadjective pO'*sessi\e,1292 
—1308; participial 1309 , prepo¬ 
sitional, 1310: adjective comp as 
nouns and as adverbs, 1311—3, 
anomalous comp , 1314, stem-iiuals 
alteied m romp., 1315, irregular 
eonstiuetion ol comp,, 1316. 

conditional tense, 532, 940— l, its 
uses, 950, conditional uses oi op¬ 
tative and subjunctive, 581 b. 

conjugation, verbal inflection, 7)27— 
1095, general, 527—98* voice. 
528—31; tenses and their uses, 

532, 776-9, 821—3, 926—30, 
948—50, modes and their uses, 

533, 557—82, 921—5, tense-sys¬ 
tems, 535; present-system, 599— 
779, perfect-system, 780—823; 
aonst-systems, 824—930; future- 
systems, 931—50 ; number and 
person, 536; personal endings, 541 
—56; verbal adjectives and nouns, 
537—9, 1 951—95; secondary con¬ 


jugations, 540, 996—1068, peri¬ 
phrastic and compound conjugation 
540, 1069—95. 
conjunctions, 1131—3. 
consonants, pronunciation etc , 31— 
75 mutes, 32—50; semivowel 
51—S, spirants, 59—06, nsarya 
and anusvara etc , 67—73, quan¬ 
tity, 76, cons, allowed as final 
122, 139 ff , occurring at end of 
stems and endings, 139 — and 

see the different classes and 
letteis 

consonant combination**, extension and 
abbreviation of, J21, 227—33 
consonant-gioups how wntten m dt- 
ranatjarl , 9, 12—5. 
consonantal stems, declension of, 37 , 
—465, their classification, 3x2 
contemptuous pietlx, 506, 112ie, d> 
sullK, 521, 1222 b. 
copulative compounds, 124 7, 1252— 
61; of nouns, 1253—6 , adjective 
1257, adveibs, 1259; numerals 
1261; copulatives m later language, 
1253—4, m Rig-Veda, 1255* m 
Atharva-Yeda, 1256 , accent 1258, 
question of possessive- fnmt cop 
1293 a 

cur-class oi verbs, 607, 1041, 1056 

— and see causative conjugation. 

dative case, uses of, 287)-—8 dat 
infinitive, 982, 986; dat iwd ad¬ 
verbially, 1113. 

deaspuation of aspnate mutes 1 1-1, 
153—5, consequent re-aspiration 
of initial, 141, 147, 155 
declension, m general. 261—520 
gender, 263; number,264-—5, cum*, 
266, uses of the cases, 267—305* 
endings of deck, 306— 10; varia¬ 
tion of stem and inseitmn**, 31 i ~5, 
accent, 314—20, — duel, oi nouns 
and adjectives,321— 465 I u-slens- 
326—34; II i and //-stems, 335 

— 46, III 77, 7, and u .and diph¬ 
thongal; steins, 317—68, IV. r- 
stems, 369—76; V. eon.sonanf- 
stems, 377—465: A. root-stems 
etc., 383—410, B. denvative steins 
in as, is. us, 411—9; (' m an. 
420—37; I). in m, 438—41, 
E. in ant. 442—57, F. m vans. 
458—62; G. m yas, 463—5, — 
dec!, of numerals, 482—5; of 
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pronouns, 491—521; of adjectives 
inflected pronommally, 522—6 
declinable stems, derivation of — see 
derivation 

decompound compounds and their ana¬ 
lysis, 1248 

demonstiative pronouns, 495—503. 
denominative conjugation, 540, 1053 
— 68 formal ion without sign, 1054; 
with sign i/a, from stems of various 
final, 1055—63, relation to causa¬ 
tive, 1056, 1067, with signs sya , 
kdmya , 1064—5 , with ay a, beside 
na-class verbs etc , 1066, inflec¬ 
tion, 1068; declinable stems from 
denom stem, 1149, 1178h, 1180b 
dental series of mutes (t, th , d , dh,n), 
pronounciation etc, 47—8, dent 
character of l, 25, of l, 51 53, ot 
$, 60, assimilation of dent, to pa¬ 
latals and linguals, 118, 196—203, 
205, dent sibilant and nasal con¬ 
verted to lingual, 180—95. — and 
see the different letters 
dependent clause, accent ot verb m, 
595. 

dependent compounds, 1247, 1263, 
1264—78, noun, 1264, adjective, 
1265, their vaneties, 1266—78 
with ordinal \ noun or adjective as 
final member, 1267—8, with root- 
noun, 1269, derivative m a, 1270, 
ana , 1271, ya , 1272. participle 
m ta or na , 1273; ti, 1274, m, 
1275; i, 1276; van , man, etc , 
1277—8, dep comp, in possessive 
use, 1296. 

derivation ot adverbs, 1097—1109; of 
declinable stems, 1136—1245 in 
general, 1136—42, primary, 1143 
—1201, secondary, 1202-45. 
descent, adjectives and nouns indicat¬ 
ing, 1206. 

descriptive compounds, 1247, 1263, 
1279—91, of ordmaiy adjective with 
noun, 1280, of appositional noun 
with noun, 1280 b, with participle 
as final rnembei, 1283—4, with 
gerundive, 1285, with root-stem, 
1286; with other veibal derivatives, 
1287; with inseparable prefix as 
pnor member, 1288; with verbal 
prefix etc., 1289, with other ad¬ 
verbial words, 1290, with purva 
m reversed position, 1291, descr. 
comp, m possessive use, 1297ff. 
desnlerative conjugation, 540, 1026— 


40; meaning, 1026, 1040; forma¬ 
tion of stem, 1027—9, abbrev iated 
stems, 1030, use of union-vowel i, 

1031, inflection, present-system, 

1032, other forms, 1033—7, deri¬ 
vative or teitiarv conjugations from 
desid stem, 1039, desid fiom cau¬ 
sative stem, 1052 b, declinable stems 
from desid stem, 1140 b, 1149, 
1159b, 1161c, U78f 

determinative compounds 1247, 1262 
—91; dependent 1264—78 de¬ 
scriptive, 1279—91; m possessive 
adjective use, 1293 ff. 
devata-doandva compounds, 1251 a, 
1255 

diminutives, secondaiy derivation ol. 

1206. 1222, 1243. 
diphthongs (e, ai, o, du) } pronuncia¬ 
tion etc , 27—30, protraction of, 78, 
euphonic combination as finals 131 
—5 — and see the different 
letters. 

diphthongal stems, declension of, 360 
—1 

div -class of verbs — see ya -class 
double stems, present, 815; aonst, 
894 d, 897 

doubling ol aspirate mutes, 154, ot 
a final nasal, 210, of c/i, 227, of 
first consonant of a gioup, 229, of 
a consonant after r (and h, L v n 
228 

dual number, its use, 265 ; its forms, 
308; m personal pionoun, 492 
dual finals e, I, u uneombmable, 138 a. 
dvandva compounds — see copula¬ 
tive. 

duiyu compounds, 1312 

eighth class of verbs — see u-class 
emphasis, accent of verb for, 598 
emphatic pronoun, 513 
endings, of inflection and derivation, 
99, 100, of declension, 306—10, 
of singular, 307, dual, 308, pluial, 
309, normal scheme, 310, end of 
a-stems, 327—9, of i and w-stems, 
336—8; of ladical a, l, u-stems, 
349, of derivative do , 363. of r- 
stems, 371; of personal pronouns, 
492—3, of geneial pronominal de¬ 
clension, 496; — end of conjuga¬ 
tion, 541 ff; of 1st sing., 543, 2d, 
544, 3d, 545; of 1st du., 546; 
2d and 3d, 547; of 1st pi , 548, 
2d, 549; 3d, 550; normal schemes, 
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553, accent, 552—4; irregularities, 
555, end. of subjunctive combined 
with mode-sign, 560—2; ol opta¬ 
tive, 566; of precative, 568, tat of 
imperative, 510—I, — end. of de¬ 
rivation — see suffixes, 
euphonic combination of elements, 102 
—4, rules respecting it, 109—226. 
exclamatory prefix from interrogative 
pronoun, 506, 1121 e. 

fifth class of verbs — see nu-das*. 
finals, permitted, 122, 139—52; final 
consonants of stems and endings, 
139. 

final clauses, modes used in, 581 c. 
first class of verbs — see a-class. 
first general conjugation of verbs, its 
characteristics, 604. 
forms, strongei and weaker, of roots 
and stems, 107—8. — and see 
variation of stem. 

fourth class of verb^ — see ya- 
class 

li actional use of ordinals, 488. 
frequentative conjugation — see in¬ 
tensive. 

future passive participles — see ge¬ 
rundives. 

future tenses, 532; their uses, 948— 
9 ; fut systems, 535, 931—50; $- 
future and conditional. 932—41; 
penphrastic future, 942—7. 

gender m declension, 262—3. 
general and special tenses, 599. 
genitive case, uses of, 294—300 with 
prepositions, 299, 1130; gen. ab¬ 
solute, 300; loss of accent of gen. 
with vocative, 314; gen. infinitive, 
984, gen. used adverbially, 1115; 
as prior member of compound, 1250d. 
gerunds, 539, 989—95; their use, 
989, 994; ger. in tm , 990, 991, 
993, in ya (or ya), 990, 992—3; 
in tvaya and tm, 993 b; mtoanam 
and tvznam , 993 c, in am, 995. 
gerundives, or future passive partici¬ 
ples, 961—6, 1212—8, ger. in ya } 
962—3, 1213; m tavya, 962, 964, 
1212d. 2; in aniya, 962, 965, 
1215b; in tva, 966 a, 1209 g; m 
em/a, 966 b, 1217; in ayya, 966 e, 
1218, in elima, 966 d, 1201; ger. 
m composition, 1285. 
grave (anudatta) accent, 81. 
g ana-strengthening, character and oc¬ 


currence of, 235—43. and passim-, 
in primary derivation, 1143 a; m se¬ 
condary, 1203 a, 1204 end. 
guttural series of mutes (k , Ich, g , 
gh, n pronunciation etc , 39—41; 
asseited gutt. character of a , 20, 
of A, 65, palatals from original 
gutt , 41—3; p and A do , 64, 66, 
reversion of palatals etc to gutt. form, 
43, 64, 142, 145, 147, 214lf : — 
and see the different letters. 

heavy and light syllables, 79. 
hiatus, avoidance of, 113, 125—38; 
not avoided m Veda, 113, 125; its 
oecurience as result of euphonic 
processes, 132—4, 173 b, 177. 
Au-class of verbs — see reduplicat¬ 
ing class. 

imperative mode, 533, 569, 572fi., 
scheme of its endings, 553, its 1st 
persons old subjunctive, 533, 574, 
578, impv. form m tat and its uses, 
570—1, Yedio 2d sing, m si , 624; 
impv. use oi infinitives, 982d. 
imperfect tense, 532, its use, 779 
imperfect time, no designation of, 532 
increment and decrement of elements, 
123, 234 if. 

indeclinables, 98, 1096—1135: ad¬ 
verbs, 1097—1122; prepositions, 
1123—30, conjunctions, 1131—3; 
interjections, 1134—5, derivative 
stems from indeclinables, 1138, 
1245. 

indefinite use of interrogative and re¬ 
lative pronouns, 507, 511. 
infinitives, 538, 968—88; later, 968; 

earlier, 969—79, uses, 980—8, 
inseparable prefixes, 1121; in de¬ 
scriptive composition, 1283ft, 1288; 
in possessive, 1304. 
insertions between stem and ending 
m declension, 313. 
instrumental case, uses of, 278—84 , 
of separation, 283; with preposi¬ 
tions, 284, 1127, gerundial, 989; 
used adverbially, 1112; as prior 
member of compound, 1250 b. 
intensive (or frequentative) conjuga¬ 
tion, 540, 1000—25, character and 
occurence, 1000—1; reduplication, 
1002—3; infection, present-system, 
1004—17; derivative ’ middle in¬ 
fection, 1016—7; forms outside 
present-system, 1018—9, 1025; 
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doubtful mtens. formations, 1020 
—4; derivative or tertiary conju¬ 
gations fiom mtens. btem, 1025. 
interjections, 1184—5; their final 
vowel uncombinable, 138 f. 
internal and external combination, 
distinction of, 109—12. 
internal change, question of deriva¬ 
tion by, 1208 end 
interrogative particles, 1122 c. 
interrogative pronoun, 504—7; its 
indefinite use, 507; exclamatory 
prefix from it, 506, 1121 e. 
zs-aorist, 898—910: formation of stem, 
898—900; inflection, 901—2, roots 
making it, 903; irregularities, 904; 
modes, 905—8, from secondary con¬ 
jugations, 1019, 1085, 1048, 1068. 

jufewlmw%u-spirant, 69, 170 d 

karmadharaya compounds — see de¬ 
scriptive compounds, 
fen-class of verbs — see na-class. 

labial series of mutes (p , ph, b, bh , 
m;, pronunciation etc., 49—50; 
lab. character of w, u, 20; oi v, 
51,57—58: — and see the dif¬ 
ferent letters 

lengthening of vowels m formation 
and inflection, 244—6, of final 
vowel in composition, 247; m the 
sentence in Yeda, 248. 
light and heavy syllables, 79. 
lightening of a or a to an i or u- 
vowel, 249 ff. 

lingual series of mutes (t, th , d , dh, 
wj, pronunciation etc , *45—6; non- 
originahty, 46; ling, character of 
f, 25, of r, 51—2; ling l , Send, 
54, ling character of a, 61; assimi¬ 
lation of dentals to ling., 118, 
196 ff.; lingualization of 8 and n, 
180—95 — and see the dif¬ 
ferent letters 

locative case, uses of, 301—5; loc. 
absolute, 303; of goal of action, 
304; with prepositions, 305, 1126; 
used adverbially, 1116; loc. infini¬ 
tive, 985, loc. use of adverbs m 
tra, 1099, loc. as prior member of 
compound, 1250 c. 
long and short quantity,* 76—9. 

manner, particles of, 1101—2, 1122g. 
middle stem-foim in declension, 311. 

Whitney, Grammar. 


middle voice, 528—30; its use as 
passive, 531. 

mode m verbal inflection, 533, sub¬ 
junctive, 557—63; optative, 564 
—8; imperative, 569—71; uses of 
the modes, 572—82 

multiplicative numeral adveibs, 489, 
1104—6. 

mutes, series of, their pronunciation 
etc., 32—50: classification, 32—8, 
guttural series, 39—41; palatal, 
42—4; lingual, 45—6; dental, 47 
—8; labial, 49—50; mutes per¬ 
mitted as finals, 141—3; anomalous 
conversions from one series to an¬ 
other, 151 * — and see the dif¬ 
ferent series. 

na-class (ninth, fen-class) of verbs, 
717—32. formation of stem, 717; 
inflection, 718—26; roots of the 
class, 727, irregularities, 728—32; 
accompanying denominative m dya, 

732, 1066 b. 

nasal assimilation, 117, 161, 198b, 
199 b 

nasal class (seventh, rudh- class) of 
verbs, 683—96 : formation of stem, 
683, inflection, 684—93; roots of 
the class, 694, irregularities, 695 
— 6 . 

nasal increment in strong forms, 255. 

nasal mutes (n, n, n , n, m), 34, 36, 
their occurrence as finals, 143; 
duplication, 210; assimilation of 
preceding mute, 161, 198b, 199 b, 

•— nasal spirant or anusvara, 70—3; 

— nasal semivowels, 71, 206, 213 c; 

— nasal vowels, 71. 

negative particles, 1122b; neg pre¬ 
fix, 1121a 

ninth class of verbs — see nd-elass. 

nominative case, uses of, 267; nom 
use of infinitive, 987, nom form 
as particle, 1117. 

noun and adjective, distinction of, 
322, inflection of nouns — see 
declension. 

nu-class (fifth, su-class) of verbs, 
697—716. formation of stem, 697, 
inflection, 698—707, Toots of the 
class, 708, irregularities, 709—12, 
716. 

number in declension, 264—5, m 
conjugation, 536 

numerals, 475—89: simple cardinals, 
475, their combinations for odd 

31 
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numbers, 476—81, inflection, 482 
—5; construction, 486, ordinals, 
487—8, other num derivatives, 
489, num. figures, 17, possessive 
compounds with num., 1300; num. 
or dvigu compounds, 1312 

omission, sign indicating, 16. 
onomatopoetic words, 1091, 1135 b. 
optative mode, 533, 564—8; its for¬ 
mation, 564—5; scheme of end¬ 
ings combined with mode-sign, 
366, precative, 567, 92 i—5, 

bcheme of prec endings, 568, uses 
ot opt , 573—82. 

ordinal numeral adjectives, 487—8. 

pudu-endings in declension, 111. 
palatal series of mutes (t\ ch, j. jh , n), 
pronunciation etc., 42—4; derived 
from original gutturals, 42, rever¬ 
sion to guttural torm, 214 ff., eu¬ 
phonic combinations, 118—9,214— 
20; treatment as finals, 142, pal 
character of u I, 20, of y, 51, 56, 
of £,63—4:— and see the dif¬ 
ferent letters 

participial compounds, 1247, 1309. 
participles, 534,537,583-4,1172-7; 
of present-systems, 619 etc. etc.; 
of perfect, 802—7, of aonst, 840, 
852, 872, 897, 909, of future, 
939, passive part., 952—8, 1176 
—7; active, in taoant , 959—60; 
future passive, 901—7, of second¬ 
ary conjugations, 1012—3, 1019, 
1032, 1037, 1043, 1050—1, 1068; 
part.in possessive composition, 1299; 
— inflection of part, in ant , 443 
—9; in vans , 458—62;^— para¬ 
phrases, periphrastic, 1074—5. 
passive conjugation, 531, 540, 998; 
present-system ($/&-class), 768 — 74; 
aonst 3d sing., 842—5; periphrastic 
perfect, 1072, participle in ta or 
na, 952—7, 1176—7, future par¬ 
ticiples, 961—6 (and see gerund¬ 
ives), pass use ol infinitive, 988; 
pass, of secondary conjugations, 
1025, 1039, 1052 a, pass, con¬ 
structions, 282, 999. 
perfect tense, 532, scheme of its 
endings, 553; uses, 821—3; — 
perf.-system, 535, 780—823. for¬ 
mation of stem, 781—94; redu¬ 
plication, 782—91, stiong and weak 
stem-forms, 792—4, endinss and 


their combination with &tem, 795 If , 
union-vowel i, 796—8, inflection, 
800, irregularities, 801; participle, 
802—7, its inflection, 458—62, 
modes, 808—16, pluperfect, 817 
—20, — periphrastic perf , 1070 
—73 

perfect time, expressed by &o-called 
aonst, 532, 928. 

periphrastic conjugation, 1069—73; 
future 931, 942—7, its uses, 949, 
perfect, 1070—3,1018, 1034, 1045, 
1068, aonst and precative, 1073b, 
present, 1073c, periph. participial 
phrases 1074—5. 

person in verbal inflection, 536. 

personal endings — see endings of 
conjugation 

personal pronouns, 491—4, nouns 
used as such, 514 

place, particles of, 1099, HOC, 1122e. 

pluperfect tense, 532, 817—20, plup, 
time, no designation of, 532. 

position, length of syllable by, 79. 

possessive adjectives, 1206,1230—35, 
pronominal, 516. 

possessive compounds, 1247, 1293— 
1308; poss. dependents, 1296, 
poss. descriptives, 1297fl\: with 
ordinary adjective as prior member, 
1298, with participle, 1299; with 
numeral, 1300; with appositive 
noun, 1301—3, with adverb, 1304 
—6, added suffixes, 1307; preg¬ 
nant use, 1308 

precative optative, 533, its forma¬ 
tion, 567, scheme of endings, 568, 
prec. in later language, 921—5; 
use, 573. 

prepositions, 1123—30, words used 
as such, 1123—5, cases construed 
with them, 1126—30, —prep, in 
composition with roots — see ver¬ 
bal prefixes. 

prepositional compounds, 1247, 1310. 

present tense, 532, its uses, 777—8, 
— pres.-system, 535, 599—779 * 
prominence as part of verb-system, 
600, varieties of form and their 
classification, 601 ft., conjugations 
and conjugation-classes, 602—10; 
first conjugation. I. root*class, 611 
—41, II. reduplicating class, 642 
—82, III. nasal class, 683—96; 
IV. nu and w-class, 697—716; 
Y. na-elass, 717—32; second con¬ 
jugation. VI. u-class, 734—50; 
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VII. accented d-class, 751—8, VIII 
ya- class, 759—67, IX. yd- class, or 
passive conjugation, 768—74; uses 
of tenses, 776—9, of modes, 572 
—81, — pres stems, derivatives 
from, 1140 c 

pnmary and secondary personal end¬ 
ings, 542ff., normal schemes, 553. 
primary derivation, 1138—1201 re¬ 
lation to secondary, 1139, from what 
made, 1140—1, union-vowels, 
1142, form of root, 1143, accent, 
1144, meaning, 1145—6, prim, 
suffixes and the derivatives made 
with them, 1148—1201. 
prohibitive expression, 574, 579—80. 
pronominal roots, 490, their char¬ 
acter, m inflection and derivation, 
1137—8, adveibs from them, 1097ff. 
pionouns, 490—521* personal, 491 
—4, demonstrative, 495—503, 
interrogative, 504—7, relative, 508 
—12, emphatic, 513, nouns used 
pronommally, 514, pron. derivative 
adjectives, 515—21, adjectives de¬ 
clined pronommally, 522—6 
pronunciation — see system of 
sounds 

piotracted (pluta) quantity, 78, protr. 

final vowel uncombmable, 138 e. 
punctuation, signs of, m deoandgan } 16. 

quantity of consonants and vowels, 
76—8, of syllables, 79 

radical stems — see root-stems, 
reduplicated (or causative) aonst, 824, 

856— 73, 1046, formation of stem, 

857— 63, inflection, 864—7, use 
m primary conjugation, 868, in 
causative, 1046, modes, 869—71. 

reduplicating class (third, Aw-classj of 
verbs, 642—82, reduplication and 
accent, 642—6 ; inflection, 647— 
58, irregularities, 659—82. 
reduplication, occurrence of, 259; 
general rules for forming, 588—90; 
present red., 643, 660ff ; perfect, 
782—91, aorist,857—63, intensive, 
1002, desiderative, 1029, m deri¬ 
vation, 1143 e, anomalous, 1087 f. 
relationship, nouns of, m r, 369 ff, 
1182 d 

relative clauses, peculiarities of, 512. 
relative compounds (possessive), 1293 c. 
relative pronoun, 508—12. 
repeated words, 1260 


resolution, in Veda, of semivowels 
into vowels, and of vowels into two 
syllables, 113. 

reversion Of palatal mutes and sibil¬ 
ant, and of h , to guttural form, 
43, 64,142,145,147,214ff., 1176a 
roots of a language, 100—1, 106, 
forms of root, 107, roots'and root- 
forms according to the native gram¬ 
marians, 108. 

root-aorist, 829—45 in later lang¬ 
uage, 829, m older, 830ff., modes, 
835—9 , participles, 840, passive 
aor. 3d sing , 842—5 
root-class (second, ad-class) of verbs, 
611—41, inflection, 612—23, ir¬ 
regularities, 625—41 
root-stems, their occurrence and use, 
323, 383, 1137, 1147, as infini¬ 
tives, 970 a, 971, in dependent 
composition, 1269, in descriptive, 
1286, inflection of such stems m 
d, 7, w, 349 ff , in consonants, 383ff. 
rudh- class of verbs — see nasal class. 

s-aorist, 878—97 formation ot stem, 
878—9, endings and combination 
with stem, 880—1; question of 
loss of s m certain forms, 834, 
881, inflection, 882—3, irregu¬ 
larities, 884—91, absence of i m 
2d and 3d sing in older language, 
888—90, modes, 892—6, parti¬ 
ciples, 897, — s-aor. stem in deri¬ 
vation, 1140 c. 

s-futnre, 931—9 formation of stem, 
932, 936, use of union-vowel i, 
934—5, occurrence, 937, modes, 
938, participles, 939, its preterit, 
the conditional, 940—1; uses, 948. 
sa-aonst, 916—20 * roots allowed later 
to make it, 916, occurrence m 
older language, 919—20, formation 
of stem, 917, inflection, 918. 
second class of verbs — see root- 
class. 

second general conjugation of verbs. 

its characteristics, 605, 733 
secondary adjective compounds, 1247, 
1292ff 

secondary conjugations, 540, 996— 
1068. passive, 998—9, intensive, 
1000—1025; desiderative, 1026— 
40, causative, 1041—52, deno¬ 
minative, 1053—68. 
secondary derivation, 1138—9, 1202 
—45, relation to pnmary, 1139 ff., 

31* 
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forms ot stem, 1203—4; Accent, 
1205, meaning, 1206; sec. suffixes 
and the derivatives made with them, 
1208—45. 

secondary personal endings, 542ff.; 

normal scheme, 558. 
senmowels (y , r, £, v>), pronunciation 
etc., 51—8; nasal semiv., 71, 206, 
218c —and see the different 
letters. 

sentence, rules of euphonic combin¬ 
ation in, 103. 

seventh class of \erbs — see nasal 
class. 

aft-sounds {s and j* v , 61, 68. 
short and long quantity, 76—9. 
sibilants (c, a, a), pronunciation etc., 
60—4 —and see the different 
letters. 

sibilant-aorist, 824, 874—-920* for¬ 
mation and classification, 874—7; 
4 a-aorist, 878—97; 5. zs-aorist, 
898—910, 6. sza-aorist, 911—5; 
7. aa-aorist, 916—20; its stem in 
derivation, 1140c. 

simple aorist, 824, 828—55. 1. root- 
aorist, 829—41; passive aor. 8d 
sing., 842—5 , 2. a-aorist, 846— 
55 

sza-aorist, 911—5; formation of stem, 
*911; inflection, 911, forms in older 
language, 912—13; inodes, 914;, 
middle forms, 915. 
sixth class of verbs — see d-class. 
sonant and surd sounds, 34, mutes, 
34— 5, aspirates, 37—8; question 
as to character of ft, 65, of final 
mute, 141 end; euphonic assimi¬ 
lation of the two classes, 117, 156 
—78. 

special and general tenses, 599. 
spirants, 59 flf.: sibilants, 59—64; 
aspiration, 65; other breathings, 
67—9. 

stems, inflexible. 99—100, 105; 

their derivation — see derivation, 
strengthening and weakening process¬ 
es, 234—60. 

strong and weak, or strong, middle, 
and weakest, forms of stems in 
declension, 311; of roots and stems 
m general, 107—8. 
su-class of verbs — see nw-class. 
subjunctive mode, 533; formation and 
endings, 557—62; its first persons 
used later as imperative, 583, 574, 
578; subj. use of augmentless pre¬ 


terit forms, 563, 587; uses of sub,), 
mode, 574—82. 

suffixes forming adverbs, 1097—1109; 
do. declinable stems — see deri¬ 
vation. 

surd and sonant sounds — see sonant 
syllables, quantity of, 79. 
system of sounds, 19—75; vowels 
and diphthongs, 19—30; conson¬ 
ants, 31 ff.; mutes, 32—50; semi¬ 
vowels, 51—8; sibilants, 59—64; 
aspiration, 65—6, msarga and other 
breathings, 68—9; anus vara, 70 
—3; unwritten sounds defined by 
Hindu grammarians, 230; scheme 
of spoken alphabet, with notice of 
comparative frequency of the sounds, 
75, quantity, 76—9, accent and 
its designation, 80—97. 

tan-class of verbs — see u-class. 
tatpumaa-compounds — see deter¬ 
minatives. 

tense in verbal inflection, 532; tense- 
systems, 535, present-system, 599 
—779, perfect-system, 780—823, 
aorist-systems, 824—930; future- 
systems, 931—950. 
tenth class of verbs — see causative 
conjugation. 

third class of verbs — see redupli¬ 
cating class. 

time, particles of, 1103, 1122 f. 
transliteration, general method of, 5; 
of sign of elision, 16, 135, of com¬ 
bined final and initial \owels, 126; 
of anusvara , 73; of accent, 83, 89. 
tud-class of verbs — see tf-class. 

tz-class (eighth, tan-class) of verbs, 
697—716, formation of stem, 697, 
inflection, 698—707, roots of the 
class, 713, irregular root hr or /car, 
714—5; other irregularities, 716. 
uncombmable (pragrhya) final vowels, 
138. 

uninflected words — see indeeliri- 
ables. 

union-vowels, 254; I in present in¬ 
flection, 630—1, 640; m perfect, 
796—8, 803; in aorist, 876—7; 
in a-f uture, 934—5; in periphrastic 
future, 943 ; in desiderative, 1081; 
in passive participle, 956; In 4 in¬ 
finitive and gerund, 968, 991; in 
derivation, 1142; — I in present 
inflection, 632—4; in 2d and 3d 
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sing., 555 b, m intensive, 1004 ff.; 

% for *, 900, di for l, 555 b. 
upadftmamya-spirant, 69, 170 d. 

variation of stem-form m declension, 
311—2; in r-stems, 370; in con¬ 
sonantal stems, 379, 385—8, 421, 
443—4, 458, 463; — in conju¬ 
gation, 556; in present-stem, 604; 
in perfect, 792-—4; in aorist, 831 ff., 
879,899; m intensive, 1004, in pri¬ 
mary derivation, 1143, in secondary, 
1203—4; in composition, 1249. 
verb — see conjugation, 
verb-forms, accentuation of, in the 
sentence, 591—8. 

verbal prefixes, 1076—7, kindred 
words, 1078—-9, 1120 , composition 
with roots, 1076—87,137a,b; accent, 
1082—5; tbeir more independent 
use, 1084, 1118; prepositional uses, 
1125; forms of comparison, 1119, de¬ 
clinable stems from roots compounded 
with them 1141, 1282; use m des¬ 
criptive composition, 1289; in pos¬ 
sessive, 1305, in prepositional, 1310 
visarga (or visarjamya), 67—9; quan¬ 
titative value, 79, occurrence, 144 
—5, 170—2. 

vocative case, form of, 307 end; Vedic, 
m as, 425 g, 454b, 462 a; accent 
(along with qualifying word), 314; 
verb accented after, 594. 


voice in verbal inflection, 528—31. 
vowels, how written in devanagari , 
10, sign of absence of, 11; '— 
their pronunciation etc., 19—29: 
a , i t w-vowels, 19—22; r, l- vowels, 
23—6 , diphthongs, 27—9, quan¬ 
tity, 77—8; accent, 80ff., nasal 
vowels, 71; rules of vowel-com¬ 
bination, 125—38; resulting accent, 
128, 130, 135; exceptional cases, 
136—8. 

vrddhi- strengthening, character and 
occurrence of, 235—43, and passim; 
in primary derivation, 1143 a, in 
secondary, 1204. 

u?-sound, belonging to v , 57. 
weak, or weakest, form of stem in 
declension, 311. 

weakening and strengthening pro¬ 
cesses, 234—60. 

ya-class (fourth, dw- class) of verbs, 
759—67: formation of stem, 759, 
inflection, 760; roots of the class 
and their classification, 761—2; 
irregularities, 763—7. 

?;^-class of verbs, or passive present- 
system, 768—74, formation of 
stem, 768—70; inflection, 771, 
irregularities, 772—4; ^-formation 
from intensive stem, 1016—7. 



ERRATA 


The remark at the end of 721 belongs instead under 88B. 

At 812a, last line of paradigm, restore the lost i of ittis ■ and, at 1156, 
1. 5, the lost a at end of line. 

Read l at 65, last line but one; v&ra at 94e; was and e§a at 176, 
II 2, 3 { svit at 188, 1 , 5, gor&tm at 221, 1, 8; bn'tvdncdi at 268, 1 5, 
dry ate at 761b, l. 15, dyut at 785, I. 5, timoci at 844, 1. 8; ardnisuB at 
908, 1. 8, tanyfi at 1178e, 1. 1; dcin$uka at 1180 a, 1 3; rj Tor uj, at 

1200 c, 1. 1. 

References to the paragraphs 361—76 are (owing to an unfortunatel} 
necessary renumbering) m se%eral instances wrong by a difference of one to 
live Also other references as follows, read 454 at 425 g, 1 2; 547 at 
561, 1 5 from end; 672 at 654, 1. 3, 1042 d at 1030, 1. 13, and 1271 
at 1150c, 1 8 




